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out  paying  interest  for  the  extra  seven  days  ; 
or  within  fourteen  days  on  paying  for  one 
month  and  a  half ;  but  parties  redeeming 
after  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  days 
must  pay  the  second  month ;  and  the  like 
regulations  are  observable  in  every  subse- 
quent month,  when  the  parties  apply  to 
redeem.  Pawns  must  be  entered  in  a  book, 
with  a  description  of  the  goods,  the  money 
lent,  the  date,  and  the  name  and  abode  of 
the  person  pawning,  and  a  duplicate  entry, 
with  the  name  and  abode  of  the  pawnbroker, 
shall  be  given  on  a  note  to  the  pawner.  The 
duplicate  is  given  gratis  if  the  sum  lent  is 
under  5s.,  but  if  the  money  is  above  5s.  and 
under  lOs.  the  pawnbroker  may  take  a  half- 
penny ;  for  lOs.  and  under  20s.  one  penny ; 
20s.  and  under  £5,  twopence;  £5  or  more, 
fourpence.  Articles  cannot  be  taken  out  of 
pawn  without  the  production  of  the  dupli- 
cate, the  holder  of  which  is  assumed  to  be 
the  owner.  If  a  duplicate  be  lost  or  stolen, 
the  pawnbroker  is  required  to  give  a  copy  of 
it  to  the  party  representing^  himself  as  the 
owner  of  the  articles  pledged,  with  a  blank 
form  of  affidavit,  which  must  be  filled  i-7> 
with  a  statement  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  original  duplicate  was  lost, 
to  the  truth  of  which,  deposition  on  oath 
must  be  made  before  a  maijfistrate.  For  this 
second  duplicate  the  pawnbroker  is  entitled 
to  demand  one  halfpenny  if  the  sum  ad- 
vanced does  not  exceed  5s. ;  from  5s.  to  lOs., 
one  penny;  and  afterwards  in  the  same 
proportion  as  for  the  orig^inal  du*dicate. 
The  penalty  against  unlawfully  pawning 
goods  the  property  of  others  is  between  20s. 
and  £5,  besides  the  full  value  of  the  goods 
pledged ;  and  in  default  of  payment,  the 
offending-  party  may  be  committed  for  three 
months'  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 
Persons  forging  or  counterfeiting  duplicates, 
or  not  being  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  on  offering  to  pawn  goods,  are 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  period  not 
exceedino-  three  months.  The  Act  empowers 
police  officers  to  search  pawnbrokers'  pre- 
mises when  suspected  to  contain  unfinished 
goods  illegally  pledged,  and  goods  unlaw- 
fully pawned  must  be  restored  to  the  owner 
by  the  pawnbroker.  All  pawned  goods  are 
forfeited,  and  may  be  sold,  if  not  redeemed 
at  the  end  of  one  year.  When  the  sum  lent 
is  above  lOs.  and  not  exceeding  £iO,  they 
must  be  sold  by  public  auction,  notice  of 
such  sale  being  twice  given  at  least  two  days 
before  the  auction  in  a  public  newspaper; 
but  on  a  notice  in  writing  in  the  presence 
of  a  witness  from  the  owner  of  the  goods 
not  to  sell,  three  months  further  time  shall 
be  allowed  beyond  the  year  of  redemption. 
Pictures,  prints,  books,  bronzes,  statues, 
busts,  carvings  in  ivory  and  marble,  cameos, 
intaglios,  musical,  mathematical,  and  philo- 
sophical instruments,  and  china,  must  be 
sold  separate  from  other  goods,  on  the  first 
M^onday  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October 
in  every  year.  An  account  of  sales  of  pledges 
above  lOs.  must  be  entered  in  a  book  kept 
by  the  pawnbroker;  and  if  articles  are  sold 
for  more  than  the  sum  for  which  they  were 
pledged,  with  interest  thereon,  the  owner  is 
entitled  to  the  overplus,  if  demanded  with- 


in three  years  after  the  sale.  Pawnbrokers' 
sale  books  are  open  to  inspection  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  one  penny.  The  penalty  on 
pawnbrokers  selling  goods  before  the  proper 
time,  or  injuring  or  losing  them,  and  not 
making  compensation  to  the  o'.vner,  accord- 
ing to  the  award  of  a  magistrate,  is  £10. 
The  Act  prohibits  pledges  being  taken  from 
persons  intoxicated  or  under  twelve  years 
of  age  (within  the  limits  of  tlie  metropolitan 
police  district,  sixteen  years  of  age).  Pawn- 
brokers are  prohibited  from  buying  goods 
between  the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  ;  or 
receiving  pledges  from  Michaelmas  day  to 
Lady  day,  before  8  am.  or  after  8  p  :»i,  ;  or 
for  the  other  part  of  the  year  before  7  a.m. 
or  after  9  p.m.  excepting  on  Saturdays,  and 
the  evenings  preceding  Good  Friday,  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  every  fast  or  thanksgiving 
day,  when  the  hour  is  extended  to  11  p.m. 
No  mention  is  made  in  the  Act  as  to  the 
time  of  delivering  pledges. 

PEACH,  Culture  of.— The  peach  and 
nectarine,  although  classed  as  two  distinct 
fruits,  owe  their  origin  to  one  and  the  same 
parent,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  them  is 
identical.  The  selection  of  a  proper  soil  is 
an  important  matter  in  the  culture  of  the 
peach.  A  rich,  mellow,  somewhat  adhesive 
loam,  taken  from  near  the  surlace  of  an  old 
pasture,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  enrich- 
ment, together  with  what  vegetable  matter 
may  exist  on  it,  is  the  bestforall  moderately- 
good  climates.  A  light  soil  may  be  more 
advisable  in  a  cold  or  damp  locality.  The 
mode  of  propagation  is  usually  by  budding. 
This  is  performed  in  July.  Sometimes  the 
old  stock  is  planted  against  the  wall  in  its 
permanent  position  and  budded  there,  but 
generally  they  are  budded  in  the  nursery. 
The  bud  is  introduced  at  about  six  inches 
from  the  ground.  It  remains  dormant  until 
the  succeeding  spring,  when  the  head  of  the 
stick  is  cut  off  close  above  the  bud,  and  the 
wound  pared  off  particularly  neat,  in  order 
that  the  returning  sap  may  heal  and  skin  it 
over.  It  is  good  practice  to  apply  some 
white  lead  or  a  similar  material,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  air  and  moisture.  Daring  this 
summer  the  young  bud  will  produce  a  shoot 
of  some  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and 
this  is  headed  back  in  the  succeeding  spring 
to  about  five  or  six  eyes,  thus  leaving  about 
five  or  six  inches  of  the  base  of  the  shoot. 
The  bud  generally  produces  laterals  during 
the  first  summer,  especially  towards  the 
upper  end  ;  and  the  point  where  these  com- 
mence branching  generally  indicates  the 
point  to  whch  they  are  cut  back.  In  the 
summer  fol.  .wing  they  will  produce  four  or 
five  shoots,  which  must  be  carefully  trained 
and  kept  totally  free  from  insects,  and  in 
the  succeeding  autumn  the  tree  is  fit  for  re- 
moval to  a  wall.  There  is  no  better  stock 
for  general  peach-budding  than  the  plum,  a 
kind  called  the  mussel  being  very  generally 
used.  The  peach  may  be  also  raised  from 
the  stone.  The  stones  may  be  either  sown 
on  heat,  to  expedite  them,  or  otherwise. 
They  should  be  cleansed  and  dried  at  the 
ripening  period,  and  sown  late  in  the  autumn, 
care  being  taken  to  preserve  them  from  the 
mice.  The  seedlings  must  be  carefully 
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transplanted  to  the  nursery  immediately 
after  one  summer's  g^rowth,  unless  sowed 
to  remain.  Then  pruning-  must  be  per- 
formed as  with  other  sticks,  and  their  sub- 
sequent culture  is  similar.  The  system  of 
forcing  the  peach  is  one  very  frequently 
adopted.  The  best  form  for  a  peach- house 
is  that  constructed  upon  the  principles  shown 
in  the  engruvinj^.  As  the  lights  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  required  extent  w^ith  facility 
must  necessarily  be  short,  the  back  wall  of 
the  house  must  scarcely  extend  nine  feet  in 
height,  and  this  height  raises  the  ratters 
sufficiently  high  to  permit  the  tallest  per- 
son to  walk  with  perfect  convenience  under 
them.  The  lights  are  divided  in  the  middle 
at  the  point  a,  the  lower  are  made  to  slide 
down  to  d,  and  the  upper  to  point  a.  The 
flue  or  hot- water  pipe  enters  on  the  east  or 
west  end,  as  most  convenient,  and  passes 
within  six  inches  of  the  east  and  west  wall, 
but  not  mthin  less  than  two  feet  of  the  low 
front  wall,  and  it  returns  in  a  parallel  line 
through  the  middle  of  the  house,  in  the 


direction  either  east  or  west,  and  g-oes  out 
at  the  point  at  which  it  entered.  The  house 
takes  two  rows  of  peach  or  nectarine  trees, 
one  of  which  is  trained  on  trellises,  with 
intervals  between  for  the  gardener  to  pass, 
parallel  with  the  dotted  line  c.  These  trees 
must  be  planted  between  the  flue  of  the 
front  wall  and  the  other  row  near  the  back 
wall,  against  which  they  are  to  be  trained. 
Forcing  in  points  is  an  excellent  mode,  and 
enables  the  peach  to  be  thus  grown  in  es- 
tablishments where  there  is  no  regular 
peach-house.  Pot  a  three-years-old  tree  in  a 
twelve-inch  pot,  cutting  it  back  to  form 
buds  ;  and  shift  every  year  until  it  has  at- 
tained an  eighteen- inch  pot,  a  size  w^hich 
never  need  be  exceeded.  Let  the  soil  be 
turfy,  and  mixed  with  decaying  w^ood  from 
the  bottom  of  an  old  wood  stock.  The  modes 
adopted  for  training  peach  trees  are  various. 
Experience  proves  that  very  fine  fruit  is 
seldom  produced  on  very  strong  or  on  very 
weak  branches,  but  generally  on  branches 
of  a  medium  growth  ;  therefore,  to  render 
a  tree  permanently  fruitful,  it  is  necessary 
to  manage  and  train  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  the  sustenance  furnished  by  the 
roots  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  production 
of  branches  of  a  proper  and  equal  growth. 
The  sap  in  all  erect  voung  trees,  of  which 
the  peach  is  one,  will  flow  into  and  through 
those  channels  that  occupy  the  most  vertical 
position  next  the  root,  and  the  strongest 
shoot  will  form  at  the  point  bud  a,  fig.  1. 
Bat  if  a  branch  be  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position.  a.«  mfg.  2,  the  strongest  shoot  will 
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be  produced  in  the  most  vertical  bud  nearest 
the  base  a,  and  the  point-bud  b  will  form  the 
weakest  shoot.  Protecting  the  blossom  is  an 
im.Dortant  branch  of  peach  culture.  The 
toider  leaves  and  young  shoots  require  pro- 


tection from  late  spring  frosts,  and  also 
from  the  cold  evaporating  efi*ects  of  an  east 
wind.  The  most  eftective  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  economic  protection  for  all 
fruit-trees  on  open  walls,  is  a  nine-inch 
wooden  projecting  portable  coping,  secured 
to  permanent  iron  brackets,  built  in  the 
walls  close  under  the  stone  coping.  When 
the  season  of  spring  protection  is  over,  the 
boarding  can  be  removed  and  placed  under 
cover  until  again  required.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  of  the  peach  begins  to  change  colour 
towards  ripening,  these  wooden  copings  are 
again  put  on  to  keep  the  trees,  and  particu- 
larly the  fruit,  dry,  and  also  to  prevent  its 
bemg  driven  off  by  the  heavy  rains  of  au- 
tumn, as  well  as  to  assist  in  ripening  the 
wood.  Thimiing  the  fruit  is  a  necessary  pre- 
caution to  attend  to.  As  a  general  rule,  one 
fruit  on  each  bearing  shoot,  or  two  at  the 
most,  are  all  that  should  be  left.  By  leaving 
too  many  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  diminished, 
and  the  tree  becomes  materially  weakened. 

PEACH  FRITTERS.  —  3Iake  a  thick 
batter  composed  of  six  eggs  well  beaten, 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  cream,  a  little 
yeast,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  half  a  glass  of 
ratafia,  and  a  little  orange-flower  water; 
add  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and  as  much 
flour  as  may  be  necessary  ;  cut  half  a  dozen 
peaches  into  thin  pieces,  mix  with  the  batter, 
which  must  be  then  covered  over,  and  set 
near  the  fire  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
drop  the  batter  into  boiling  lard,  and  fry  to 
a  good  colour.  Strew  sugar  over  them  when 
served. 

PEACH  MARMALADE.— Peel  and  cut 
ripe  peaches  and  put  them  into  an  iron 
saucepan,  with  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  for  every  pound  of  fruit,  taking  care 
that  they  do  not  burn ;  stir  them  frequently, 
and  when  nearly  done,  take  the  kernels, 
which  have  been  previously  put  aside  and 
blanched,  and  add  them  to  the  marmalade ; 
put  the  mixture  into  pots,  covering  the  tops 
with  white  paper,  dipped  in  brandy,  and 
tying  over  with  paper,  or  thin  parchment. 

Px^ACH  RATAFIA.— Take  four  quarts 
of  pale  French  brandy,  two  quarts  of  peach 
juice,  and  two  pounds  of  powdered  sugar ; 
remove  the  kernels,  put  them  into  a  cloth, 
and  press  them  by  a  hand  press ;  add  the 
juice  from  the  kernels  to  the  above  mixture, 
and  when  the  whole  has  stood  together  for 
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five  or  six  weeks,  in  a  closely- covered  jar, 
filter  it  off,  and  put  it  into  bottles.  If  it  be 
not  convenient  to  press  the  kernels,  put 
them  in  a  bottle  with  some  brandy  sepa- 
rately, having  first  chopped  them  well  up 
or  bruised  them,  and  when  the  ratatia  is 
decanted,  add  the  brandy  in  which  the 
kernels  have  been  steeped. 

PEACHES  PRESERVED.— Take  some 
peaches  which  are  nearly  ripe,  peel  them, 
cut  them  in  two,  take  out  the  kernels,  and 
blanch  them  a  little ;  boil  them  gently  in 
eyrup,  and  leave  them  in  it  till  the  next 
day  ;  then  take  them  out  and  let  them  drain ; 
afterwards,  boil  the  syrup  thoroughly,  put 
the  fruit  into  it  and  let  them  simmer  for  a 
short  time,  after  which  put  them  into 
bottles.  The  quantity  of  syrup  put  into  the 
bottles,  should  be  about  equal  to  the  bulk  of 
the  fruit.  If  they  are  to  be  preserved  in 
their  green  state,  they  must  be  peeled  and 
the  kernels  taken  out,  preserving  the  form 
of  the  peach  as  much  as  possible.  Blanch 
them  over  a  moderate  fire,  in  plain  water ; 
then  take  them  out  and  put  them  into  cold 
water ;  drain  them,  and  boil  them  gently  in 
syrup.  Alter  a  httle  while  remove  them 
from  the  fire,  and  allow  them  to  become 
cold;  boil  them  again  until  the  syrup  be- 
comes very  thick,  then  bottle.  To  preserve 
them  in  brandy,  wipe  and  pick  the  fruit, 
and  have  ready  a  fourth  of  the  weight  of 
fine  powdered  sugar.  Put  the  fruit  into  an 
ice-pot  which  shuts  quite  close ;  throw  the 
sugar  over  it,  and  then  cover  the  fruit  with 
brandy,  between  the  top  and  the  cover  of 
the  pot  put  a  piece  of  double  whity-brown 
paper.  Set  the  pot  in  a  saucepan  of  water 
till  the  brandy  be  quite  hot,  without  boiling. 
Put  the  fruit  into  a  jar,  pour  the  brandy 
over  it,  and  cover  as  in  ordinary  preserves. 

PEA- FOWL.— In  domesticating  this  bird, 
one  male  is  usually  kept  with  three  or  four 
hens.  The  female  is  extremely  fastidious 
in  selecting  a  spot  to  lay  in,  and  generally 
leaves  any  artificial  nest  for  the  grass  of 
some  neighbouring  coppice,  when  she  lays 
under  the  branches  of  a  shrub,  in  a  well 
concealed  situation.  When  the  eggs  of  the 
pea- hen  are  gathered  in  sufficient  numbers, 
whether  from  a  natural  or  an  artificial  nest, 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  place  them  under 
an  ordinary  hen,  which  hatches  them  in 
thirty  days,  and  makes  an  excellent  step- 
mother to  the  young  chicks.  These  are  very 
tender  at  first,  but  they  soon  grow  vigorous. 
Barley-meal  paste,  mixed  with  curd  or 
cheese  prepared  from  milk,  alum,  ant's 
eggs,  meal-worms,  and  hard-boiled  egg,  are 
among  the  common  articles  of  diet  given  to 
the  young.  The  grown-up  pea-fowl  feeds 
on  boiled  barley  or  other  common  grains, 
and  is  a  dangerous  neiL;hbour  to  corn-fields 
or  gardens.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
voraciously  fond  of  such  creatures  as  frogs, 
lizards,  and  the  like,  and  keep  grounds  clear 
of  such  annoyances.  In  moultin^;  time  it 
is  requisite  to  be  more  careful  of  these  fowls 
than  at  other  times,  and  to  give  them  good 
grain,  with  a  little  honey  and  fresh  water. 

PEA-FOWL,  TO  Dress.— See  Guinea- 
fowl. 


PEAR,  Culture  of.— The  pear  requires 
a  good,  naturally  rich,  loamy  soil,  not  how- 
ever enriched  by  artificial  means,  as  that 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  producing  a 
luxuriance  of  growth  that  would  require 
much  skill  and  labour  to  overcome.  The 
pear  is  cultivated  in  a  variety  of  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  hardiness  or  tenderness  of 
the  kind ;  and  the  sorts  are  chosen  most 
suitable  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Grafting  is  the  usual  mode,  and 
for  this  purpose  two  distinct  kinds  of  stocks 
are  used,  the  one  called  the  free  stock  or 
wild  seedlings,  the  other  the  quince.  The 
first  is  the  most  proper  for  the  orchard  pear, 
as  this  produces  much  larger  trees ;  the 
latter  is  best  adapted  in  general  for  espaliers, 
walls,  and  pyramidal  trees  in  gardens.  In 
planting  the  pear  on  quince  stocks,  it  is^ 
necessary  that  the  stock  should  be  covered 
up  to  its  junction  with  the  graft,  and,  if  the 
soil  is  not  extremely  wet,  the  tree  may  be 
planted  in  the  usual  manner,  so  that  the 
upper  roots  are  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  But  with  pear  trees  on  the 
quince  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  mound  of 
compost,  above  half-rotten  manure  aiid 
earth,  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  which  must 
cover  the  stock  up  to  the  junction  of  the 
graft  to  the  letter  a  in  the  engraving  ;  and 
this  is  made  of  rich  compost  in  order  to 
encourage  it  to  emit  roots  into  the  surface 
soil,  and  to  keep  it  from  becoming  hard  and* 
bark-bound.    To  make  this  emission  of  roots 


more  certain,  the  stem  may  be  tongued,  that 
is,  the  bark  must  be  cut  through  upwards 
from  the  root,  and  a  slip  about  one  inch  in 
length  raised,  as  seen  atbbbb.  These  pieces 
of  bark  must  be  kept  open,  by  inserting  a 
piece  of  broken  flower-pot  or  slate.  Several 
of  these  tongues  may  be  made,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  after  planting,  every 
incision  will  have  emitted  roots  ;  the  stock, 
owing  to  its  being  kept  continually  moist, 
will  swell  and  keep  pace  with  the  graft,  and 
the  tree  will  flourish  and  remain  healthy. 
Budding  is  performed  precisely  as  for  other 
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fruits,  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  grafting. 
By  this  course,  however,  one  year  or  nearly 
so  may  be  considered  lost,  in  point  ot  time. 
Seed  is  resorted  to  either  to  produce  stocks 
or  to  raise  new  kinds.  The  seeds  should  be 
washed  from  the  pulp  when  the  fruit  is  fully 
ripe,  dried  and  preserved  as  other  seeds,  and 
sown  ih  February  following.  When  it  is 
wished  to  expedite  the  process,  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  time,  with  fancy  seedlings,  the 
young  plants  may  be  sown  and  reared  in 
a  moderate  bottom  warmth,  sowing  in 
January  or  February,  pottiug  off  the  plants 
when  up,  and  hardening  them  off  by  the 
beginning  of  Jane,  when  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  a  warm  spot.  The  best  way 
to  prove  such  seedlings  is  to  plant  them  on 
a  good  bearing  old  tree,  on  a  quince  stock  if 
possible;  they  will  thus  fruit  in  half  the 
time.  During  the  growing  period,  the  chief 
point  is  to  keep  down  the  watery  spray, 
which  is  generally  produced  in  abundance. 
Caution  must  be  exercised  in  not  doing  this 
too  early,  or  the  embryo  blossom  buds  may 
be  driven  into  growth.  The  best  practice  is 
to  commence  by  disbudding  in  the  beginning 
of  May.  All  gross  foreright  shoots  are 
stripped  away,  and  several  of  the  more 
luxuriant  shoots  when  too  thick.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  shoots  begin  to  lengthen  con- 
siderably, and  their  character  as  to  fruitful- 
ness  is  in  some  degree  determinable.  Very 
few  of  our  pears  bear  on  wood  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  a  great  many  shoots  plainly 
show  betimes  that  their  tendencies  are 
towards  fructification  ;  such  should  be  by  all 
means  encouraged.  About  Midsummer  a 
selection  may  be  made ;  most  of  those 
which  look  browner  than  the  rest,  and  are 
shorter  jointed,  must  be  reserved;  and 
much  of  the  paler,  longer-pointed,  and  more 
s  acculent-looking  spray  may  be  cut  or  pinched 
back,  leaving  about  four  inches  at  the  base. 
Those  reserved  are  tied  down  to  the  older 
branches,  sometimes  in  a  reverse  position. 
In  about  a  month  from  this  operation, 
the  points  are  pinched  from  nearly  all  the 
growing  shoots  ;  this  should  be  done  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  it  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  wood  to  become  highly  solidi- 
fied, and  thus  induces  fruitfulness.  After 
this  period,  the  only  point  is  to  pinch  the 
extremities  of  all  succulent  spray  which 
may  arise.  When  the  summer  culture  of 
the  pear  is  properly  attended  to,  but  little 
is  lett  for  the  winter  primer.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  still  something  to  do  ;  some  shoots 
will  have  escaped  the  summer  dresser,  and 
many  "snags  "  must  be  cut  entirely  away. 
Most  of  those  which  had  been  pinched  back 
to  three  inches  at  Midsummer,  or  after, 
must  be  pruned  entirely  away.  No  stump 
or  spur  must  be  left,  unless  a  blank  space 
occur.  These  snags  removed,  the  young 
shoots  tied  or  nailed  down  must  be  exa- 
mined, and  the  superfluous  ones  cut  away. 
Those  reserved  must  be  tied  down  on  the 
old  stems,  or  nailed  between  them,  and 
little  more  is  necessary  until  the  growing 
period  returns.  The  conditions  requisite 
for  storing  are  a  rather  cool  room,  and  one 
that  is  dry.  The  precise  temperature  is  not 
quite  certain,  as  it  probably  differs  some- 
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I  what  in  different  kinds.    The  safest  would 

'  be  from  55  to  60  degrees,  not  more  than  the 

I  latter.     It  is  a  common  remark  that  the 

apple  and  pear  bear  well,  and  the  reverse  in 

I  alternate  years.    The  cause  of  this,  for  the 

!  m^jst  part,  is  allowing  the  trees  to  exhaust 

I  themselves,  by  carrying  more  fruit  in  one 

season  than  they  can  well  bring  to  full  ma- 

I  turity.    The  trees  become  greatly  weakened, 

I  and   the    extraordinary  draught  made  by 

tlieir  roots  upon  the  soil  in  which  they  grow 

extracts  from  it  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  food 

it  contains  suitable  for  their  existence. 

!      PEAR  JELLY.— Peel  and  cut  ripe  pears 

into  quarters,  and  boil  them  into  a  mar- 

!  malade  with  water ;  then  pass  the  marmalade 

I  through  a  sieve,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  juice, 

I  and   boil  it  with  sugar  in   equal  portions. 

\  When  it  has  become  sufficiently  thick  by 

boiling,  put  it  into  glasses  and  cover  it. 
I      PEAR  MARMALADE.— Take  ripe  pears 
I  of  good  quality,  and  having  peeled  them, 
I  boil  them  until  they  are  quite  soft ;  press 
them  through  a  sieve,  and  put  the  marma- 
;  lade  over  the  fire.    When  it  becomes  thick, 
moisten  with  syrup,  and  add  powdered  sugar 
I  in  such  proportion  that  the  whole  quantity 
!  of   sugar  employed    may  be  equal  to  one 
i  pound  for  a  pound  of  fruit.    The  sugar  and 
fruit  are  to  be  made  quite  hot,  and  stirred 
frequently,  taking  care,  however,  never  to 
!  pass  the  state  of  simmering.    When  it  is 
thoroughly  heated,  and  of  a  proper  con- 
sistence, put  it  into  pots  in  the  usual  way. 

PEARS  BAKED.— The  pears  employed 
for  baking  are  those  of  a  hard  green  kind. 
Wipe,  but  do  not  pare  them ;  lay  them  on 
tin  plates,  and  bake  them  in  a  slow  oven. 
When  soft  enough  to  bear  it,  flatten  them 
with  a  silver  spoon ;  and  when  quite  done, 
serve  them  in  a  dish  with  pounded  sugar. 

PEARS  PRESERVED.— Take  pears  when 
not  too  ripe,  and  set  them  over  tne  fire  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water,  letting 
them  simmer  but  not  boil.  When  they  are 
sufficiently  softened  to  yield  readily  to  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  take  them  out,  peel 
them  carefully,  prick  them  with  a  pin,  and 
put  them  on  again  in  fresh  water,  with  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  ;  let  them  boil  rapidly,  and 
when  they  are  sufficiently  done,  so  that  a  pin 
will  pass  readily  through  them  without  the 
least  resistance,  take  them  out,  and  put 
them  into  cold  water.  In  the  meantime, 
have  ready  some  hot  thick  syrup,  and  having 
well  drained  the  pears,  pour  it  over  them. 
Let  them  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  give  them  a  gentle  boil.  Take  them 
again  out  of  the  syrup,  and  dip  them  in  cold 
water ;  after  which,  pour  hot  syrup  upon 
them,  and  when  they  have  stood  three  days, 
give  them  another  boil;  when  cold,  take 
them  out,  drain  them,  and  put  them  into 
bottles;  then  thicken  the  syrup  by  a  few 
boilings,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
brandy.  Filter  the  liquor  through  a  bag, 
pour  it  over  the  fruit,  and  tie  down  the 
bottles. 

PEARS  STEWED.— Peel,  and  divide  into 
halves  or  quarters,  large  pears,  according  tc 
their  size;  throw  them  into  water  as  the 
skin  is  taken  off,  before  they  are  divided,  to 
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prevent  their  turning  black.  Pack  them 
round  a  block- tin  stewpan,  and  sprinkle  as 
much  sugar  over  them  as  will  make  them 
moderately  sweet ;  add  lemon- peel,  a  clove 
or  two,  and  some  bruised  allspice ;  just  cover 
the  fruit  with  water,  and  add  a  little  red 
wine.  Keep  them  closely  covered,  and  stew 
them  for  three  or  four  hours  ;  when  tender, 
take  them  out,  and  strain  the  liquor  over 
them. 

PEAKL.— The  most  beautiful  and  costly 
pearls  are  obtained  exclusively  from  the  pearl 
oyster  of  the  Indian  seas.  An  inferior  de- 
scription of  pearl  is  procured  from  a  fresh- 
water shell- lish  in  the  rivers  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

PEARL  ASH.  — A  preparation  produced 
from  the  ashes  of  burnt  vegetables.  It  is 
employed  in  the  laundry  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  soap.  It  is  also  very  useful  in 
softening  hard  water.  It  may  be  employed 
for  scouring  the  rougher  kind  of  woodwork, 
kitchen  fixtures,  &c.,  and  also  for  cleaning 
the  lids  and  insldes  of  saucepans. 

PEARL  POWDER.— Take  four  ounces 
of  the  best  magistery  of  bismuth,  two  ounces 
of  starch  powder  ;  mix  them  well  together, 
put  them  into  a  funnel-shaped  glass,  pour 
over  them  a  pint  and  a  half  of  proof  spirit, 
and  shake  them  well ;  let  them  remain  a  day 
or  two.  When  the  powder  falls  to  the 
bottom,  pour  off  the  spirit,  leaving  it  dry ; 
then  place  the  glass  in  the  sun,  to  evaporate 
the  moisture.  Next,  turn  out  the  white 
mass,  the  soiled  portions  of  which  form  the 
top,  whilst  the  pure  ingredients  remain  at 
the  bottom.  If  there  be  any  dirty  particles, 
scrape  them  off,  and  again  pulverize  the 
remaining  part  of  the  cake,  and  pour  more 
proof  spirit  over  it.  Proceed  as  before,  and 
if  there  be  any  moisture  remaining,  place 
the  cone  on  a  large  piece  of  smooth  chalk, 
to  absorb  its  moisture.  Cover  the  whole 
with  a  bell  glass,  to  preserve  it  from  dust, 
and  set  it  in  the  sun  to  dry  and  whiten. 
Next  grind  the  mass  with  a  muller  on  a 
marble  slab,  and  keep  the  powder  in  a  glass 
bottle,  secured  by  a  ground  stopper. 

PEAS  BOILED. -Shell  and  wash  them, 
then  drain  them  in  a  cullender,  and  put  them 
on  in  boilino:  water,  with  a  tabiespoonful  ot 
salt ;  boil  till  tender,  and  serve  in  a  dish  in 
which  a  piece  of  butter  has  been  put.  A 
bunch  of  mint  is  usually  boiled  with  them. 
The  saucepan  should  not  be  covered  while 
peas  are  boiling  ;  and  immediately  they  are 
done  they  should  be  strained  from  the  water, 
otherwise  they  will  lose  their  colour, 

PEAS,  Culture  of.— Oi  this  leguminous 
plant  there  are  several  varieties,  but  a  great 
sameness  about  many  of  the  early  kinds. 
One  good  variety  is  all  that  is  required 
in  a  small  garden ;  and  for  one  containing 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  pea,  the  Early 
Conqueror  is  the  best.  The  Early  War-wick, 
Prince  Alhei-t,  Danecroft  Rival,  and  Shilling's 
Grotto  are  also  all  good  well-known  peas, 
where  variety  is  required.  One  quart  of  an 
early  variety  of  pea  is  quite  sufficient  for 
sowing  a  row  of  a  hundred  feet  in  length ; 
half  a  pint  less  sown  in  the  same  distance 
of  the  blue  varieties,  and  one  pint  of  the 
large  stalk  kinds,  are  sufficient  where  the 


soil  is  rich,  well  pulverized,  and  pretty  free 
from  slugs.  The  soil  in  which  this  vegetable 
most  luxuriates  is  a  free,  light,  but  rich 
loam,  abounding  in  vegetable  matter,  but 
not  manured  with  recent  dung.  The  situa- 
tion for  crops,  from  June  to  August,  should 
be  exposed  and  open.  The  times  of  sowing 
are  very  various.  To  try  for  a  crop  as  early 
as  possible,  sow  of  the  sort  preferred  a  small 
portion  on  a  sheltered  south  border,  or  other 
favourable  situation,  at  the  close  of  October, 
or  in  the  early  part  of  November.  Follow 
with  another  sowing  in  December,  so  that 
if  the  former  be  casually  cut  off,  the  latter 
may  have  a  better  chance  to  flourish ;  and 
if  both  survive  the  frost,  they  will  succeed 
each  other  in  maturity  in  3Iay  and  June. 
At  whatever  season  sowing  is  commenced, 
a  better  general  rule  cannot  be  adopted  than 
to  sow  for  a  successional  crop  as  soon  as  the 
peas  of  the  preceding  sowing  are  fairly  above 
the  surface.  Sow  m  drills,  or  by  the  dibble 
in  rows,  at  a  distance  proportionate  to  the 
height  whicl^  the  variety  attains,  as  well  as 
according  to  the  season.  Dwarfs  at  two 
feet  for  the  early  and  late  crops,  but  three 
ieet  for  the  main  ones.  3Iarrowfats  at 
three  and  a  half  or  four  and  a  half  feet ; 
Knight's  marrowfats,  and  other  gigantic 
varieties,  at  six  or  eight  feet.  Peas  not 
intended  to  be  supported  require  the  least 
room.  At  the  early  and  late  sowings  the 
seed  should  be  buried  an  inch  deep,  but  for 
the  main  crops  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  dis- 
tances apart  in  the  rows  should  be— of  the 
dwarf,  two  in  an  inch;  middle- size  varieties, 
three  in  two  inches  :  and  the  latter  kinds  an 
inch  apart.  The  best  mode  is  to  sow  in 
single  rows,  ranging  north  and  south,  and 
the  sticks  alternately  on  each  side  of  the 
row.  If  the  rows  range  east  and  west,  put 
the  sticks  on  the  south  side.  When  the 
summer  sowings  are  made,  if  dry  weather 
is  prevalent,  the  seed  should  be  soaked  in 
water  for  two  or  three  hours  previous,  and 
the  drills  well  v.atered.  When  the  plants 
have  advanced  to  a  height  of  two  or  three 
inches,  they  are  to  be  hoed,  and  earth  drawn 
around  their  stems.  This  should  be  done 
twice  or  thrice  as  they  ascend,  previous  to 
the  sticks  beiug  placed.  EarJy  crops  should 
be  protected  during  hard  Irosts,  by  dry 
straw,  or  other  light  litter,  laid  upon  sticks 
or  brushwood ;  but  remove  the  covering  as 
soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild.  If  in 
April,  May,  and  the  course  of  summer, 
continued  dry  weather  occurs,  watering  will 
be  necessary.  All  peas  fruit  better  for 
sticking,  and  continue  longer  productive, 
especially  the  larger  sorts.  Stick  the  piants 
when  from  six  to  nine  inches  high,  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  vine.  Too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  when  the  pods  are  gathered,  not  to 
iigure  the  stems :  and  if  cut  off  with  the 
scissors,  the  plants  will  produce  one-fourth 
more  than  when  roughly  gathered  from. 
The  moreregularly  plants  are  gathered  irom, 
the  longer  they  continue  in  production,  as 
the  later  pods  never  attain  maturity  if  the 
earlier  ones  are  allowed  to  grow  old  before 
they  are  gathered.  To  obtain  seed,  leave 
some  rows  that  are  in  production  during 
July,  or  sow  purposely  in  March :  care  must 
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be  taken,  however,  that  no  two  varieties  are 
in  blossom  near  each  other  at  the  same  time. 
The  plants  intended  for  seed  oug^ht  never  to 
be  gathered  from.  When  in  blossom,  all 
plants  which  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  the 
variety  among  which  they  are  growing, 
should  be  removed.  They  are  tit  for  harvest- 
ing as  soon  as  the  pods  become  brownish 
and  dry.  When  perfectly  free  from  moisture, 
they  should  be  beaten  out,  otherwise,  if  hot 
showery  weather  occurs,  they  will  open  and 
shed  their  seed.  The  forcing  of  peas  com- 
mences in  December,  in  the  early  part  of 
which  month  they  may  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed, 
to  remain,  or  thicken  to  transplant,  dunng 
the  succeeding  month,  into  others  for  pro- 
duction. These  may  be  repeated  in  January, 
and  the  planting-  takes  place  in  February. 
It  is  also  a  common  practice  to  sow  in  a 
warm  border  during  October,  and  the  plants 
being  cultivated  as  a  natural  ground  crop, 
are  removed  into  a  hot-bed  during  January. 
The  hot- bed  must  be  moderate,  and  earthed 
equally  over  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches 
with  light  fresh  mould,  not  particularly 
rich.  The  seed  must  be  buried  an  inch  and 
a  half  deep.  The  frame,  which  is  required 
to  be  two  feet  and  a  half  high  behind,  and 
one  and  a  half  in  front,  ought  to  be  put  on 
three  or  four  days  before  the  crop  is  sown, 
that  the  steam  and  heat  may  abate.  Seed 
may  likewise  be  sown  at  the  above  times  in 
pots  or  pans,  and  placed  round  the  basis  of 
the  stove.  At  the  close  of  September,  also, 
some  peas  may  be  sown  in  pots,  and  sunk 
in  the  earth  of  any  open  compartment : 
when  the  frost  commences,  to  be  removed 
into  the  greenhouse.  A  border  of  fresh 
earth  being  made  in  the  front  of  it  early  in 
December,  the  plants  are  removed  into  it 
in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  or,  still  better,  in 
pairs,  with  ten  inches  interval,  and  two  feet 
and  a  half  between  each  pair.  These  will 
come  into  production  about  the  middle  of 
March.  In  every  instance,  as  stated  above, 
the  rows  should  be  two  feet,  the  seed  or 
plants  being  set  an  inch  asunder.  The 
plants  are  ready  for  removing  when  an  inch 
or  two  high.  They  must  be  shaded  and 
gently  watered  until  they  have  taken  root. 
As  much  earth  should  be  preserved  about 
the  roots  at  the  time  of  removal  as  possible. 
Transplanted  peas  are  most  productive,  and 
run  the  least  to  straw  in  the  forcing  frames. 
Air  must  be  admitted  as  freely  as  circum- 
stances permit :  the  same  precautions  being 
necessary  for  cucumbers.  Water  must  be 
given  at  first  sparingly,  otherwise  decay  or 
super- luxuriance  may  be  occasioned ;  but 
when  they  are  in  blossom,  and  during  the 
SHCceeding  stages  of  growth,  it  may  be 
applied  oftener  and  more  abundantly,  as 
is  necessary  for  the  settling  and  swelling  of 
the  fruit.  The  shading  during  hot  days, 
and  the  covering  at  night,  must  also  be 
particularly  attended  to.  From  three  to 
five  months  elapse  between  the  time  of 
sowing  and  production,  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  season,  length  of  the  days, 
&c.  The  temperature  may  be  uniformly 
kept  up  throughout  their  growth,  having 
fifty  degrees  for  the  minimum  at  night,  and 
seventy  for  the  maximum  by  day, 
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PEAS,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— The 

amount  of  nutritive  matter  which  peas 
contain,  is  far  beyond  what  is  found  in  any 
of  the  cereals,  being  as  44  or  50  to  TOO  of 
wheat  flour.  The  nutritive  effect,  however, 
does  not  agree  with  this  theoretical  con- 
clusion, partly  from  their  deficiency  in  other 
wholesome  constituents,  partly  from  the 
difficulty  with  which  they  are  digested,  and 
the  flatulence  and  constipation  which  they 
occasion,  as  well  as  from  the  acridity  they 
are  said  to  c-mmunicate  to  the  blood. 

PEAS  PUDDING  —Take  a  pint  of  split 
peas  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  water  the 
whole  night  previous  to  their  being  used ; 
then  take  them  out  and  put  them  loosely 
into  a  cloth,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  swell ; 
boil  them  for  four  hours  or  until  they 
are  quite  tender,  then  rub  them  through 
a  cullender,  so  as  to  render  them  perfectly 
smooth;  add  to  the  pulp  a  lump  of  butter 
and  some  salt ;  after  being  well  mixed,  put 
the  peas  again  into  a  cloth,  tie  tightly,  and 
boil  for  about  half  an  hour.  This  pudding 
is  usually  eaten  with  boiled  pork  or  boiled 
beef. 

PEAS  SOUP.— There  are  various  ways  of 
making  this  well-known  and  agreeable  soup. 
The  following  are  among  the  most  approved 
recipes :— 1.  Save  the  liquor  of  boiled  pork 
or  beef:  if  too  salt,  dilute  it  with  water,  or 
use  fresh  water  only,  adding  the  bones  of 
roast  beef,  a  ham  or  gammon  bone,  or  an 
anchovy  or  two.  Simmer  these  with  some 
good  whole  or  split  peas;  the  smaller  the 
quantity  of  water  at  first  the  better.  Con- 
tinue to  simmer  tijl  the  peas  will  pulp 
through  a  cullender ;  then  set  on  the  pulp 
to  stew— with  more  of  the  liquor  in  which 
the  peas  were  boiled— two  carrots,  a  turnip, 
a  leek,  and  a  stick  of  chopped  celery,  till  ail 
are  quite  tender.  When  ready,  put  into  a 
tureen  some  fried  bread  cut  into  dice,  dried 
mint  rubbed  fine,  pepper  and  salt,  and  pour 
in  the  soup.  2.  Wash  a  quart  of  split  peas, 
and  put  them  into  a  cloth;  when  boiled 
tender,  rub  them  through  a  sieve  into  six 
quarts  of  boiling  stock;  take  six  onions, 
two  bay-leaves,  an  ounce  of  allspice,  three 
sprays  of  thyme,  or  three  of  marjoram ; 
put  them  all  into  a  stewpan  with  an  ounce 
of  butter,  until  they  are  of  a  brown  colour ; 
put  them  into  the  stock,  and  boil  for  ten 
minutes  ;  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and 
let  it  boil  ten  minutes  more;  serve  with 
mint,  and  with  toast  cut  into  squares.  3. 
Put  into  a  pan  six  pounds  of  pork,  well 
soaked  and  cut  into  eight  pieces,  pour  six 
quarts  of  water  over  it;  add  a  pound  of 
split  peas,  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  four  ounces  of 
fresh  vegetables;  let  these  boil  gently  for 
two  hours,  or  until  the  peas  are  tender. 
Strain  through  a  sieve  and  serve.  4.  Wash 
a  quart  of  split  peas,  which  put  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  half  a  pound  of  streaked  bacon , 
two  onions  sliced,  two  pounds  of  veal  or 
beef,  cut  into  small  pieces,  together  with  a 
little  parsley,  thyme,  and  bay- leaf ;  add  a 
gallon  of  water,  with  a  little  salt  and  sugar, 
place  it  upon  the  ure,  an.-  ^'  ^.en  boiling, 
stand  it  at  the  side  until  the  peas  are  boiled 
to  a  pulp,  and  the  water  is  reduced  to  one- 
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half;  then  take  out  the  meat,  put  it  upon  a 
dish,  to  be  eaten  with  the  bacon,  keeping  it 
hot  in  the  meantime,  rub  the  soup  through 
a  hair  sieve,  put  it  into  another  stevvpan, 
and  when  boiling,  serve.  5.  Put  a  pint  of 
split  peas  into  four  quarts  of  water,  with 
two  ounces  of  butter,  three  pounds  of  beef, 
one  pound  of  crushed  bones,  and  a  knuckle 
of  ham,  or  half  a  pound  of  good  bacon  ;  add 
two  carrots,  three  turnips,  a  head  of  celery, 
four  onions,  and  a  seasoning  of  salt  and 
pepper:  boil  for  about  three  hours;  then 
crush  the  pulp  from  the  peas,  through  a 
sieve,  and  serve  it  up,  making  of  the  meat  a 
separate  dish,  if  desired.  6.  Oi^een  peas 
soup.  Put  two  quarts  of  green  peas  into  a 
stewpan  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lean  ham 
cut  into  small  dice,  two  onions  sliced,  and  a 
few  sprigs  of  parsley  ;  add  a  quart  of  cold 
water,  and  rub  all  well  together  ;  then  pour 
off  the  water,  cover  the  stewpan  close,  and 
set  it  over  a  brisk  fire,  stirring  the  contents 
of  the  stewpan  round  occasionally ;  when 
very  tender,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
which  mix  well;  in  mashing  the  peas 
against  the  sides  of  the  stewpan,  add  two 
quarts  of  stock,  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar. 
and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ;  boil  all 
well  together  for  live  minutes,  then  rub 
it  through  a  tammy  or  hair  sieve  ;  then  put 
it  into  another  stewpan  with  a  pint  of 
boiling  miik;  boil  for  five  minutes,  skim 
well,  and  pour  it  into  a  tureen  :  serve  with 
toasted  bread  cut  into  squares. 

PEAS  STEWED— Make  a  lij^ht  broth 
and  dress  the  peas  in*it  for  a  few  minutes, 
moistening  them  from  time  to  time  with 
hot  water  ;  then  add  salt  and  pepper,  two  or 
three  onions,  a  little  parsley  and  chopped 
lettuce ;  let  them  reduce  gently,  until  the  peas 
are  thoroughly  done  ;  and  before  serving, 
tiiicken  with  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  ^gg^, 
taking  care  that  the  mixture  does  not  boil 
after  the  eggs  have  been  put  in,  lest  it 
,    should  turn. 

PEAS,  TO  Preserve.— Gather  the  peas 
before  sunrise,  shell  them  immediately,  and 
throw  them  into  boiling  water  ;  when  they 
have  had  one  good  boil,  take  them  oil";  and 
when  cold,  spread  them  thinly  over  a  wire 
Rieve.  Place  the  sieve  for  six  hours  over 
hot  wood  ashes,  or  over  a  very  slow  charcoal 
tire,  so  as  to  dry  them  gradually,  and  then  put 
into  bottles  corking  them  carefully.  In  this 
way  they  will  keep  fresh  till  \vinter. 

PEAS,  WITH  Milk  and  Sugar.— Put  a 
quart  of  very  young  peas  into  w^ater,  with  a 
piece  of  butter;  boil  them;  then  crush 
them  with  the  hand,  and  let  them  drain  in  a 
cullender  ;  then  put  them  in  a  stewpan  over 
a  brisk  fire,  with  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and 
sugar,  and  a  small  quantity  of  parsley; 
moisten  from  time  to  time  with  boiling 
water,  taking  care  to  shake  them  frequently  ; 
and  when  they  are  nearly  dry,  beat  up  the 
yolks  of  three  ejrgs  with  some  cream  or 
good  milk,  and  stir  it  well  into  the  stevvpan, 
until  it  has  become  sufficiently  thick. 

PEAT.  -ACv:llectionof  vegetable  remains 
commonly  accumulated  in  masses,  either  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  strata  at 
various  depths.    It  contains  elements  for 


the  formation  of  the  richest  manure,  when 
substances  are  added  to  it  to  decompose  the 
tannic  acid,  and  hasten  the  decomposition  of 
the  vegetable  matters,  such  as  lime  or  marl. 
Peat  has  not  been  found,  when  used  alone 
as  manure,  to  possess  any  fertilizing  quali- 
ties, as  might  be  expected  from  its  nature; 
but  it  has  been  advantageously  employed  as 
a  mixture  with  compost.  Such  magazines 
of  almost  neglected  matter  as  peat  aflbrds, 
might  be  advantageously  employed  by  being 
transported  to  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils, 
in  which  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of 
vegetable  matter.  The  ashes,  also,  form 
valuable  stimulants,  and  assist  in  the  germi- 
nation of  seeds  on  all,  but  more  especially 
on  strong  clayey  soils.  Celery,  potatoes, 
and  carrots,  are  almost  the  only  garden 
crops  that  seem  to  prefer  an  improved 
peaty  soil.  Fruit  trees  seldom  succeed  in 
such.— See  Manure. 

PEN.— The  steel  pen  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally employed  for  the  purposes  of  writing. 
They  may  be  procured  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  and  require  little  or  no  care.  Leaving 
them  embedded  in  shot  when  not  in  use, 
prevents  them  corroding. 

PENCIL.— In  this  writing  implement,  as 
in  the  pen,  many  improvements  have  been 
latterly  introduced.  A  species  of  pencil-case 
has  been  recently  invented,  with  a  peg 
moving  in  a  spiral  form,  by  which  the 
lead  is  protruded  or  withdrawn  readily ; 
this  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old- 
fashioned  pencil-case.  The  degree  of  hard- 
ness or  softness  which  characterizes  diffe- 
rent sorts  of  drawing  pencils,  is  denoted  by 
certain  distinguishing  letters  stamped  into 
the  wood  of  the  pencil ;  thus  H,  hard,  for 
ordinary  architectural,  geometrical,  or  lat- 
ticed drawing;  HH,  harder,  for  the  finer 
arts  of  these;  HHH,  hardest,  for  drawings 
upon  wood  ;  HB,  hard  and  black,  for  ordi- 
nary sketches  ;  J3,  black  rather  than  hard, 
for  shadows  to  the  preceding;  BB,  very 
black,  for  the  deepest  shadows. 
PENK.— See  Minnow. 
PENIvNIFE.-A  knife  so  called  for  the 
use  formerly  assigned  it  of  making  and 
mending  pens.  It  is  now  carried  about  the 
person,  as  a  useful  little  implement  to  be 
employed  for  numerous  offices,  and  is  found 
of  great  use  in  many  emergencies. 

PEN  WIPER. -A  useful  little  implement 
employed  for  wiping  the  pen  upon,  after 
writing  with  and  previous  to  putting  it 
aw^ay.  They  may  be  made  of  the  odds  and 
ends  of  any  materials,  and  designed  in  any 
fanciful  form. 

PENNY- ROYAL.— A  well-known  peren- 
nial plant  that  is  found  growing  wild  on 
marshy  commons,  and  about  the  margins  of 
small  brooks.  It  is  cultivated  chietiy  on 
account  of  its  use  in  culinary  and  pharma- 
ceutical preparations.  It  is  a  plant  which 
grows  best  on  a  tenacious  soil;  even  a 
clayey  is  more  suitable  than  a  light  silicious 
one.  It  should  be  moderately  fertile,  en- 
tirely free  from  stagnantmoisture,  and  conse- 
quently on  a  dry  subsoil  or  one  well  drained. 
A  border  or  other  situation,  which  is  shel- 
tered Irom  the  mid-day  sun,  is  always  to  be 
allotted  to  them,  as  in  such  they  are  most 
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vigorous  and  constant  in  production.  The 
plant  is  propagated  by  parting?  the  roots  in 
February  or  March,  September  or  October, 
and  by  slips  or  offsets  at  the  same  season. 

PEPPER,  Uses  and  Properties  of.— 
Peppers  are  of  various  kinds,  but  have 
nearly  the  same  properties  in  modified  de- 
grees. Those  used  chiefly  in  Europe  are  the 
black  and  white  pepper.  Domestic  pepper 
is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  useful  of 
spices.  With  persons  in  ordinary  health,  it 
has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  stomach 
gently  to  the  performance  of  its  functions; 
and  is  peculiarly  serviceable  to  persons  who 
are  of  cold  habit,  or  who  suffer  from  a  weak 
digestion.  But  in  inflammatory  habits,  and 
where  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane 
exist,  its  effects  are  highly  injurious.  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  often  serviceable  in  nausea, 
vomiting,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  ague. 

PEPPERMINT  CORDIAL. —To  make 
five  gallons  of  this  cordial,  take  three  and  a 
quarter  gallons  of  rectified  spirit,  three 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  a  gill  of  spirit  of 
wine,  four  pennyweights  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint ;  fill  up  the  cask  with  water  until  the 
quantity  becomes  five  gallons  ;  rouse  it  well, 
and  set  the  ca.«5k  on  end. 

PEPPERMINT,  Culture  OF.— See  Mint. 

PEPPERMINT  DROPS.— Pound  and 
sift  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  double-refined 
sugar,  and  beat  it  with  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  till  perfectly  smooth  ;  add  sixty  drops 
of  oil  of  peppermint,  beat  it  well,  drop  it  on 
white  paper,  and  dry  it  at  a  distance  from 
the  fire. 

PEPPERMINT  LOZENGES. -Take  two 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  two  ounces  of  fine 
starch,  and  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  pep- 
permint ;  mix  these  ingredients  with  gum 
tragacanth  ;  form  into  drops,  and  bake. 

PEPPERMINT  WATER. -Take  of  the 
herb  of  peppermint,  dried,  a  pound  and  a 
half,  and  as  much  water  as  will  prevent  it 
from  burning;  after  seething,  distil  ofi"  a 
gallon,  and  bottle  for  use. 

PERAMBULATOR.-One  of  the  most 
useful  inventions  of  the  day,  and  a  great 
improvement  on  the  clumsy  four-w-heeled 
vehicle  in  which  children  were  formerly 
drawn.  These  carriages  are  made  of  a 
variety  of  forms,  and  at  all  sorts  of  prices ; 


sometimes,  however,  serious  defects  exist 
in  their  construction,  and  this  should  be 
attended  to  previous  to  purchasing.  It 
is  necessary  that  both  the  hind  wheels, 
and  that  ia  front,  should  be  attached 
by  springs,  or  the  jolting  on  rough  roads 
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will  be  too  great  for  young  children.  If 
these  springs  are  badly  attached,  they 
are  constantly  breaking;  but  by  a  slight 
improvement  on  the  common  construc- 
tion, this  is  easily  remedied.  This  con- 
trivance consists  in  attaching  the  hind 
axle  to  the  body  by  a  leathern  strap,  so  as 
to  prevent  a  strain  upon  the  spring,  which 
the  opposition  of  a  large  stone  or  other 
impediment  frequently  occasions.  The 
adaptation  to  the  cheapest  kind  of  spring 
used  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  pro- 
pelling of  the  perambulator  is  extremely 
simple;  the  chief  things  to  be  attended  to 
are  to  depress  the  handle  slightly  when 
going  over  rough  roads,  so  as  to  raise  the 
front  w^heel  from  the  ground,  and  lessen  the 
jolting  motion;  and  to  observe  the  same 
precaution  when  turning  the  vehicle,  other- 
wise the  front  wiieel  will  be  soon  worn  out. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  perambulator  is, 
that  it  permits  children  to  be  out  in  the  open 
air,  and  constantly  on  the  move,  without 
subjecting  the  nurse  to  any  fatigue.  It  is 
as  well,  however,  to  lift  the  children  out 
occasionally  and  allow  them  to  exercise 
their  limbs  until  they  feel  tired,  when  they 
can  be  placed  in  the  perambulator  again. 
In  cold  weather,  this  is  especially  necessary, 
as  children  being  subjected  to  the  exposure 
of  the  keen  air  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  with  cramp,  rheumatism, 
and  other  painful  affections.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  wnth  nursemaids  to  wheel  their 
young  charges  to  a  certain  spot,  and  to  leave 
them  sitting  in  their  perambulators  by  the 
hour  together,  so  that  they  may  be  spared 
the  trouble  of  looking  after  them,  and  enjoy 
their  gossip  uninterruptedly.  Mothers 
should  put  a  stop  to  this  cruel  practice  by 
accompanying  the  children  themselves  as 
frequently  as  they  can  ;  or  by  making  un- 
expected visits  to  the  place  where  the 
children  are  usually  taken. 

PERCH.— A  very  handsome  and  daring 
fish,  considered  by  many  a  great  delicacy ; 
it  has  two  pectoral  fins,  the  first  longer  than 
the  second;  its  colour  is  sometimes  a  yel- 
lowish and  sometimes  a  blackish  green  on 
the  back  and  sides,  according  to  the  water  it 


inhabits,  with  transverse  bands  of  black, 
belly  white;  its  caudal,  ventral,  and  anal 
fins  are  red,  and  its  irides  golden— "The 
golden- eyed  perch,  with  fins  of  Tyrian  dye." 
The  perch  is  hog-backed,  and  the  first  dorsal 
fin  is  armed  with  strong  sharp  spikes,  capable 
of  being  erected  at  will  into  a  bristling 
chevaux-de-frise,  thus  serving  as  a  defence 
against  the  attacks  of  the  pike  or  trout,  or 
even  its  larger  brethren.     Its  size  varies 
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from  one  inch  to  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches,  and 
its  weight  from  one  ounce  to  four  or  five 
pounds,  although  fish  of  that  weight  are 
seldom  met  with.  The  perch  spawns  at  the 
end  of  April  or  beg^inning  of  May,  depositing 
it  upon  weeds,  or  the  branches  of  trees  or 
shrubs  that  have  become  inymersed  in  the 
water ;  it  does  not  come  into  condition  again 
until  July.  The  best  time  for  fishing  for 
perch  is  from  September  till  February;  it 
haunts  the  neighbourhood  of  weirs,  heavy 
deep  eddies,  camp  sheathmgs,  beds  of  weeds 
with  sharp  streams  near,  and  trees  or  bushes 
grov/ing^  in  or  overhanging  the  water.  The 
baits  for  perch  are,  small  gudgeons,  loach 
and  minnows,  red,  marsh,  brandling  or  lob 
worms,  gentles,  shrimps,  caddis  and  strav*^- 
bait  The  tackle  should  be  fine  but  strong, 
as  with  a  fish  bait  a  trout  or  pike  may  fre- 
quently be  hooked.  Many  fine  perch  are 
taken  with  the  paternoster  tackle  while  fi.<h- 
i  )g  for  gudgeon,  to  the  shoals  of  which, 
drawn  together  by  raking  the  gravel,  they 
are  attracted.  Perch,  unlike  fish  of  prey, 
are  gregarious,  and  in  the  winter  months, 
when  the  frosts  and  floods  have  destroyed 
and  carried  away  the  beds  of  weeds,  congre- 
gate together  in  the  pools  and  eddies,  and 
are  then  to  be  angled  for  with  greatest  suc- 
cess from  10  to  4  o'clock,  at  the  edge  of  the 
streams  forming  such  eddies. 

PERCH,  TO  Dress. -See  Carp. 

PERCUSSION  CAP.— An  explosive  agent 
:n  connection  with  fire-arms,  used  in  place 
of  the  flint  lock.  The  explosive  power  of  a 
good  percussion  cap  is  not  afi'ected  by  im- 
mersion in  cold  water,  even  during  several 
days :  nor  by  exposure  to  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere for  any  length  of  time. 

PERFORATOR.— An  agricultural  imple- 
ment chiefly  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
spade,  in  planting  young  tap- rooted  trees 
hi  rough  ground.    In  using  it,  one  man  em- 


wick.  Thus  arranged,  the  lamp  is  to  be 
lighted  and  allowed  to  burn  till  the  platinum 
becomes  red  hot ;  the  flame  may  then  be 
blown  out,  nevertheless,  the  platinum  con- 
tinues to  glow  for  an  indefinite  period.    The 


ploys  the  instrument,  v^hile  another  man  or 
boy  holds  a  bundle  of  plants.  The  man  first 
inserts  the  instrument  in  the  soil,  foidimr  it 
up  for  the  reception  of  the  plant ;  round 
which,  when  introduced,  he  inserts  the  iron 
several  times,  in  order  to  loosen  the  soil 
about  the  roots;  then  treads  down  the  turf, 
and  the  plant  becomes  as  firmly  set  in  the 
ground  as  if  it  had  been  long  planted. 

PERFUME  LAMP.— Apartments  maybe 
greatly  perfumed  in  the  lollowing  manner. 
An  ordinary  spirit  lamp  is  filled  with  Hun- 
gary water,  or  other  scented  spirit,  and 
trimmed  with  a  wick  in  the  usual  manner. 
Over  the  centre  of  the  wick,  and  standing 
about  the  eightli  of  an  inch  above  it,  a 
small  ball  of  spongy  platinum  is  placed, 
maintained  in  its  position  by  being  fixed  to 
a  thin  glass  rod,  which  is  inserted  into  the 


proximity  of  a  red-hot  ball  to  a  material  of 
the  volatile  quality  of  scented  spirit  difi'used 
over  the  suriace  of  a  cotton  wick,  as  a 
matter  of  course  causes  its  rapid  evapora- 
tion, and,  as  a  consequence,  the  diffusion  oi 
odour. 

PERIWINKLE.— A  well-known  small 
shell-fish,  of  little  importance  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  of  average  wholesomeness  when 
not  eaten  to  excess  ;  the  horny  excrescence 
which  surmounts  the  head  should  be  scru- 
pulously avoided. 

PERRY.— A  beverage  made  from  pears. 
The  fruit  used  for  this  purpose  should  con- 
lain  a  larg-e  proportiun  t)f  sugar,  and  be  like- 
wise a.'StriDgent,  or  the  liquor  from  it  will 
be  acetous  when  it  ceases  to  be  saccharine. 
In  the  making  of  perry,  the  pears  are  pressed 
and  ground  in  precii-ely  the  same  manner  as 
apples  are  in  the  making  of  cider.  The  me- 
thod of  fermenting  perry  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  for  cider;  but  the  former  does  not 
aff^fjrd  the  same  indications  as  the  latter  by 
which  the  proper  period  of  racking  off"  may 
be  known.  The  thick  scum  that  collects  on 
the  surface  of  cider  rarely  appears  in  the 
juice  of  the  pear,  and  during  the  tmie  of  the 
suspension  of  its  fermentation,  the  excessive 
brightness  of  the  former  liquor  is  seldom 
seen  in  tlie  latter:  but  when  the  fruit  has 
been  regularly  rip?,  it.s  produce  will  gene- 
rally become  moderately  clear  and  quiet,  in 
a  few  days  after  it  is  made,  and  it  should 
then  be  drawn  off  from  its  grosser  lees.  In 
the  after-m.anagement  of  perry,  the  process 
is  the  same  as  that  of  cider;  but  it  does  not 
so  well  bear  situations  where  it  is  much  ex- 
posed to  change  of  temperature.  In  the 
bottle  it  almost  always  retains  its  good  qua- 
lities, and  in  that  situation  it  is  always 
advisable  to  put  it,  if  it  remain  sound  and 
perfect  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  succeed- 
ing summer. 

PESTLE.— An  implement  used  with  the 
mortar  sometimes  with  a  beating  or  ham- 
mering action  ;  but  more  generally  it  is  used 
to  grind  or  triturate,  whilst  firmly  grasped. 
For  simply  mingling  powders,  a  lighter  hold 
by  the  forefinger  and  thumb  is  quite  sufli- 
cient. 
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PETTICOAT.— An  under- garment  of  fe- 
male attire,  made  of  various  materials.  Ihey 
may  be  converted  from  dresses,  when  they 
are  past  duty  in  that  capacity.  Delicate 
females  should  never  fail  to  wear  a  warm 
kind  of  petticoat  durine^  the  inclement  wea- 
ther, in  order  that  their  limbs  may  not  be 
visited  with  rheumatic  and  other  affections, 
nor  their  general  health  injured. 

PEWTER,  TO  Clean.— Pewter  articles 
should  be  washed  in  hot  water  with  ashes  or 
fine  silver  sand,  and  then  polished  with 
a  cloth  or  leather  ;  this  process  will  restore 
pewter  articles  to  their  pristine  brightness. 

PHEASANT— There  is  great  difficulty  in 
taminof  this  bird,  owing-  to  its  shyness ; 
with  great  attention,  however,  they  may  be 
brought  up  with  the  common  poultry,  and 
regularly  domesticated.  They  may  be 
taught  to  come  to  the  keeper's  whistle,  and 
feed  from  his  hand.  To  fall  in  with  the 
habits  of  this  bird,  a  pheasant  feeder,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving,  might  be  placed  in 


some  convenient  but  rather  retired  spot, 
which  would  not  only  keep  them  together 
but  might  attract  any  other  stray  pheasauts 
also  towards  themselves,  and  breed  with 
the  party.  When  first  hatched  the  pheasant 
should  be  fed  with  hard  boiled  eggs,  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  lettuce  leaves,  well  mixed, 
with  an  addition  of  the  eggs  of  meadow 
ants.  At  this  tender  age,  two  precautions 
are  necessary,  namely,  never  to  allow  them 
any  drink,  nor  carry  them  abroad  until  the 
dew  is  entirely  off;  and  that  their  food  be 
given  frequently  and  in  small  quantities, 
beginning  at  day-break,  and  always  mixing 
it  with  ant's  eggs :  the  place  must  be  kept 
extremely  clean,  and  they  should  be  taken 
in  before  sunset.  In  the  seccmd  month, 
nutriment  more  substantial  may  be  given, 
such  as  eggs  of  the  wood- ant,  wheat,  barley, 
ground  beans,  wood-lice,  earwigs,  and  other 
small  insects,  to  make  a  variety ;  and  the 
intervals  between  the  meals  may  be 
gradually  prolonged.  At  this  time  they 
begin  to  be  subject  to  vermin ;  place  small 
heaps  of  dry  earth  or  fine  sand,  by  tumbling 
and  rubbing  in  which  they  will  soon  rid 
themselves  of  the  painful  itching  occasioned. 
Water  must  also  now  be  given  frequently, 
and  always  clean,  or  the  pip  may  be  con- 
tracted. The  third  month  is  attended  with 
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new  diseases ;  the  tail  feathers  then  drop, 
and  others  appear.  Egjrs  given  moderately 
are  efficacious  in  combating  this  tryicg 
complaint,  and  lessening  the  danger.  The 
younglings  may  now  be  carried  into  the 
field,  when  the  colony  is  to  be  dispersed  :  if 
white  clover  grows  in  it,  the  pheasant 
chicks  will  pick  the  seeds  out  of  the  heads, 
and  it  will  wonderfully  strengthen  them  : 
they  must  also  at  first  be  ted  in  the  field 
with  some  favourite  food,  diminishing  the 
quantity  daily,  and  thus  by  degrees  con- 
straining them  to  provide  for  themselves. 

PHEASANT,  TO  Carve.— Fix  the  fork 
in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  twist  it  down  in 
the  direction  l~2 ;  remove  the  leg  by  cutting 


it  in  a  sideway  direction,  then  take  off  the 
wing,  without  interfering  with  the  neck- 
bone.  When  the  legs  are  taken  off,  cut  slices 
from  the  breast.  Separate  the  merrythought 
by  passing  the  knife  under  it  low,  and  the 
neck.  The  breast,  wings,  and  merrythought 
are  the  favourite  parts,  particularly  the  for- 
mer ;  the  leg  has  a  higher  flavour. 

PHEASANT,  TO  Choose.— The  cock  bird 
is  considered  the  choicest,  except  when  the 
hen  is  with  egg.  If  young  its  spurs  are 
blunt  and  short,  or  round ;  if  they  are  long 
and  sharp,  the  bird  is  old.  Examine  the  hen 
at  the  vent ;  if  that  is  open  and  green,  it  is 
a  sign  she  is  stale;  if  she  is  with  egg,  it  will 
be  soft;  if  stale,  the  skin,  when  rubbed 
hard  with  the  finger,  will  peel  off. 

PHEASANT,  TO  Dress.  — See  Part- 
ridge. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.— Books:  SnelUng's 
Journal,  18s. ;  Hardwick^s  Chemistry,  63.  6d.  ; 
Palmer's  Manipulation,  Is.  6d. ;  Rede's  Plea- 
sures, 78.  6d. ;  Delamotie'' s  Practice,  4s.  6d.  ; 
CundaWs  Primer,  Is.  ;  Hockin's  Processes,  68. ; 
HilVs  Researches,  8s.  6d.  ;  Shaw''s  Studies,  16s.  ; 
Baxter's  Treatise,  Is.  ;  Wilson's  Collodion  Pro- 
ce<:s.  Is. ;  Collinses  Handbook,  is.  6d.  ;  Snelling's 
History  and  Practice,  53. ;  Thorn thwaite's  Guide, 
3s.  6d. ;  Bingham's  Instructions,  2s.  6d.  ;  Photo- 
graphy made  Easy,  Is.  6d.  ;  Hunt's  Manual,  6s. ; 
Whittock's  Manual,  Is.  ;  Practical  Manual,  18.  ; 
Hogg's  Manual,  Is.  ;  Humphrey's  System,  98.  ; 
Hunt's  Treatise,  3s.  6d. ;  Orr^s  Photographic  Art, 
5s.  6d.  ;  Sutton's  Handbook,  2s.  6d. ;  Delamoite's 
Oxumel  Process,  Is.  :  Hart' s  Photography  ^'-Ampli- 
fied, IS.  6d. ;  Cooke's  Waxed  Paper,  23.  ;  A  B  C, 
Is.  ;  Sutton's  Dictionary,  7S.  6d. 

PHRENITIS,  OR  Inflammation  of  the 
Brain.— This  is  a  disease  that  never  arises 
without  some  strong  or  well-defined  cause, 
and  this  may  be  either  external  and  acci- 
dental, or  internal  or  symptomatic.  Of  the 
external  causes  the  most  frequent  are, 
injuries  applied  directly  to  the  head,  a  8un 
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stroke  or  exposing  the  uncovered  head  for  a 
length  of  time  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
sudden  application  of  cold,  or  intense  pain 
and  nervous  irritation  consequent  on  scalds 
or  burns.  The  internal  causes  are,  a  high 
degree  of  fever,  lon^^  habits  of  intoxication, 
or  inebriation  occurring  in  a  man  of  sober 
habits  and  excitable  temperament,  sudden 
and  violent  passions,  such  as  rage  ;  close  and 
long  continued  study,  the  sudden  suppres- 
sion of  discharges  to  which  the  system 
has  become  habituated;  and  sometimes 
from  crude  and  poisonous  substances  taken 
into  the  stomach.  The  symptoms  which 
characterize  this  dansrerous  disease  are, 
a  sense  of  fulness,  amountingr  to  distension 
in  the  head,  hot  flushed  or  red  countenance, 
throbbing-  of  the  arteries  on  the  temples, 
drumming-  noises  in  the  ears,  inflamed  and 
eag-er  look  of  the  eyes,  restlessness,  loss  of 
sleep,  and  a  quick,  full  pulse.  Sometimes 
these  symptoms  are  attended  with  pains  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the 
head,  and  tremors  of  the  hands  and  feet. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  pain  increases, 
the  face  assumes  a  square  appearance,  and 
the  eyes  and  features  a  sharp  fierceness  par- 
ticularly defiant ;  the  patient  talks  loud  and 
incessantly,  is  easily  moved  to  rage,  the 
eyes  become  very  red,  and  a  delirium  follows, 
at  times  reaching  to  a  state  of  frenzy.  The 
face  then  becomes  swollen,  the  eyes  start,  as 
if  about  to  protrude,  the  breathing  is  hard 
and  short;  light,  and  the  slightest  noise 
violently  affects  him ;  and  to  his  ungovern- 
able fury  is  added  a  hard,  sharp,  and 
bounding  condition  of  pulse.  In  inflam- 
matory fever,  the  head  is  often  violently 
affected,  but  this  symptomatic  state  of 
mental  derangement  may  always  be  defined 
from  phrenitis,  by  the  absence  in  that  case 
of  tlie  €.<:pecial  symptoms  of  the  head,  which 
though  they  may  occur,  are  secondary,  and 
not  as  iu  inflammation  oftlie  brain,  primary  ; 
the  pulse,  too,  in  the  former,  is  strong,  hard, 
and  full  from  the  first;  whereas  it  only 
becomes  so  in  the  latter  as  the  disease 
advances. 

The  treatment  of  phrenitis,  till  within  a 
very  short  time,  consisted  in  copious  bleed- 
ings from  the  system  by  the  lancet;  from 
the  temples  by  leeches,  and  the  back  of  the 
neck  by  cupping;  shaving  the  head,  and 
the  application  either  of  a  large  blister,  or 
applying  bladders  tilled  with  ice,  and  by  the 
employment  of  the  most  potent  and  rapid 
cathartic  medicines ;  thus,  by  a  general 
system  of  depletion,  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
prostrate  the  patient  by  the  exhaustion 
consequent  on  such  violent  drains  opened 
from  the  system,  thereby  pulling  down 
the  physical  powers  from  an  excess  of 
tension  to  a  state  of  helpless  relaxation. 
These  violent  and  often  criminal  means 
have,  however,  now  merged  into  a  more  | 
rational  practice,  and  though  bleeding  and 
blistering  are  often  imperative,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  carry  them  to  such  an  extent,  as 
by  the  means  of  opium  and  antimony,  the 
same  state  of  prostration  can  be  obtained 
without  the  vital  loss  to  the  system,  which 
is  the  result  of  excessive    bleeding,    and 


even  in  cases  where  opium  cannot  be  em- 
ployed, the  substitution  of  digitalis  will 
effect  the  same  results.  In  the  earlier 
stages,  where  the  patient  is  very  restless, 
the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and  the  consti- 
tution robust,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed 
to  the  amount  of  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  ; 
following  up  that  measure  by  the  pills  and 
mixture  prescribed  below ;  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  patient  in  a  dark,  cool 
room,  and  avoiding  all  noise,  or  subjects 
likely  to  excite  or  disturb  him.  Fills.  Take 
of 

Compound     extract    of 

colocynth 15  grains 

Calomel 12  grains 

Croton  oil       2  drops 

Mix,  and  divide  into  three  pills  ;  one  to  be 
given  every  two  hours  till  they  act  effec- 
tually.   Mixture.  Take  of 

Powdered  nitre  ....  20  ^ains 
Tartar  emetic  ....  2  grains 
Water 6  ounces 

Dissolve,  and  add— 


Tincture  of  digitalis  . 


I  drachm 


Mix,  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls  every 
three  liours.  Concurrent  with  this  treat- 
ment, the  hair  should  be  very  much  thinned, 
and  the  following  lotion  kept  constantly  on 
it,  or  else  an  ox  bladder,  half  filled  with 
powdered  ice,  applied  to  the  head,  and 
frequently  renewed  as  it  becomes  warm. 
Lotion.  Take  of 


Muriate  of  ammonia  or 
sal  ammoniac  .... 


I  ounce 


Powder,  and  dissolve  in  a  quart  of  cold 
water,  and  add 


Powdered  nitre  . 
Sulphuric  ether 


1  drachm 
I  ounce 


Mix  ;  clothes  well  wetted  with  this  lotion 
are  to  be  kept  constantly  to  the  head.  The 
feet  at  the  same  time  should  be  kept  hot, 
and  when  it  is  necessary  to  produce  sleep, 
give  twenty-five  drops  of  Batty's  solution 
of  opium,  or  a  pill  composed  of  cme  grain  of 
solid  opium.  Should  the  symptoms  in  the 
head  continue  unsubdued,  a  few  leeches 
may  be  applied  to  the  temples,  or  a  blister 
laid  on  the  neck  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
to  the  shoulders. 

PHRENOLOGY.  — Books:  Combe's  Trea- 
tise. 15s. ;  Hodgson  s,  53.  6d. ;  Slade's,  7s.  6d. ; 
Sidney  Smith's,  5s.  6d. :  Roget's,  12s. ;  Fowler's 
Applied,  18.  ;  Catechism,  Is.  ;  Christian,  Is. ; 
Comhe's  Elements,  3s.  6d. ;  SeweWs  Fxamiualion, 
3s.  ;  Tyas's  Handbook,  Is. :  Combe's  Lectures,  6s. ; 
Spurzheim's  Outlines,  2s.  6d. ;  Philosophy,  33.  6d. ; 
WiUon's  Statistics,  5s. ;  Science,  13.  ;  Thoughts 
on,  33.  ;  Bridge's,  33.  6d. 

PIANOFORTE,  Choice  and  Care  of.— 
In  selecting  a  piano,  care  should  be  had  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  harmonizes  externally 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  furniture 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 
The  size  of  the  room,  and  the  space  where  it 
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is  to  be  l-^dged,  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  would  be  preposterous  to  force 
a  very  larg-e  piano  into  a  small  room,  and  it 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  place  a  very 
small  piano  in  a  larfje  and  lofty  apartment. 
When  purchasinjTf  a  piano,  the  object  should 
not  be  to  select  the  cheapest,  but  the  best; 
sometimes  they  may  be  met  with  at  a  com- 
paratively low  price  in  sales  by  auction.  To 
judo^e  of  the  power  and  tone  of  the  instru- 
ment requires  some  practical  acquaintance 
with  it,  and  where  this  is  wanting,  the  in- 
tending purchaser  should  avail  himself  of 
the  judgment  of  a  more  experienced  person 
than  himself.  It  is  common  to  suppose  that 
any  kind  of  piano,  however  faulty,  will  do 
for  learners  ;  the  truth  being  that  where  the 
instrument  is  imperfect  the  ear  of  the  learner 
is  liable  to  be  deceived  and  abused ;  whilst 
the  difficulties  of  practice  are  rendered  more 
difficult  still,  and  embarrass  the  novice  in- 
stead of  lending  aid.  The  preservation  of 
the  piano  demands  that  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  it  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  action  of  either  too  great  heat  or  cold, 
either  of  these  acting  prejudicially  on  the 
instrument.  Pianos  should  be  kept  shut,  to 
exclude  dust  and  other  particles,  and  should 
also  be  locked,  to  prevent  their  being  injured 
by  servants  or  children.  Striking  the  keys 
with  immoderate  force  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  apt  to  break  them,  and  besides,  more 
noise  is  thereby  produced  than  harmony. 
When  a  piano  is  to  be  left  untouched  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  should  be  enveloped  in  a 
cloth  or  calico  covering,  to  prevent  it  receiv- 
ing- injuries  either  external  or  internal. 
Pianos  may  be  hired  at  so  much  per  month, 
quarter,  or  year,  either  from  the  dealers  or 
from  music  warehouses. 

PICKLES,  Dietetic  Properties  of. 
— Although  pickles  are  very  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  impart  a  relish  to  food,  especially 
cold  meats,  they  are  very  indigestible,  and 
S'hould  be  carefully  shunned  by  dyspeptic 
subjects.  The  greater  part  of  pickles  pur- 
chased in  shops  is  especially  deleterious,  as 
it  is  customary  to  mix  copper  with  the  pre- 
paration, in  order  to  give  the  vegetables  a 
'bright  green  appearance ;  and  this  addition 
amounts  to  poison. 

PICKLES  MIXED.— Prepare  a  variety  of 
vegetables,  as  cauliflower,  cucumber,  French 
i)eans,  gherkins,  &c.,  by  cutting  them  in 
pieces  and  letting  them  lie  in  salt  and  water 
for  two  or  three  days  ;  then  make  the  pickle 
in  the  following  manner :— Boil  the  quantity 
of  vinegar  required  with  peppercorns,  mus- 
tard-seed, a  small  quantity  of  mace,  a  few 
cayenne  pods,  a  little  ginger,  and  half  a 
pound  of  flour  and  mustard  mixed  smoothly 
in  a  basin,  to  be  put  in  while  boiling ;  place 
these  altogether  in  a  lar^e  stone  jar.— 
See  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Cucumber, 
Gherkins,  Onions,  Walnuts,  &c. 

PICOTEE.— This  flower  is  of  the  same 
family  as  the  carnation  and  the  pink,  and  is 
to  be  cultivated  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
annexed  engraving  is  a  diagram  of  a  perfect 
picotee,  and  its  character  is  as  follows  :  The 
form,  half  a  ball ;  the  outline  round ;  the. 
I)ctals  imbricated,  second  row  less  than  the 
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first,  the  third  less  than  the  second,  and  so 
on  to  the  crown ;  the  petals  thick  and  smooth ; 
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edges  free  from  serrature  or  notch ;  colours 
dense  and  distinct,  white,  pure ;  every  petal 
to  maintain  the  character  of  the  flower. — 
See  Carnation,  Pink. 

PICTURE.— See  Paintings. 

PICTURE  -  FRAMES,  to  Gild.— The 
surface  to  be  gilt  must  be  carefully  covered 
with  a  strong  size,  made  by  boiling  down 
pieces  of  white  leather  or  clippino-s  of  parch- 
ment, till  they  are  reduced  to  a  strong  jelly. 
When  this  coating  has  dried,  eight  or  ten 
more  must  be  applied ;  the  size  being  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  whiting.  The  last 
coat  is  composed  of  size  and  massicot,  or 
sometimes  yellow  ochre.  Let  it  dry  tho- 
roughly, and  then  damp  the  surface  a  little 
at  a  time  with  a  moist  sponge,  and  apply  the 
gold  leaf  before  this  dries.  It  will  imme- 
diately adhere,  and  when  dry,  those  parts 
which  are  brilliant,  are  to  be  burnished  with 
an  asrate  or  dog's-tooth  burnisher. 

PIES.— See  Apple,  Beefsteak,  Chick- 
en, Eel,  Giblet,  Hare,  Lamb,  Lobster, 
Mutton,  Partridge,  Pigeon,  Pork,  Po- 
tato, Rabbit,  Rhubarb,  Veal,  &c. 

PIG  ROAST.— The  young  of  the  animal, 
known  as  the  sucking  pig,  is  made  choice  of 
for  this  dish.  The  hair  of  the  animal  should 
be  removed  by  scalding.  When  this  is  done, 
remove  the  entrails,  thoroughly  clean  the 
nostrils  and  ears,  and  wash  the  whole  body 
in  cold  water.  Cut  off"  the  feet  at  the  first 
joint,  loosening  the  skin,  and  leaving  it  on  to 
turn  neatly  over.  The  pig  must  then  be 
stuff'ed  as  follows :— Take  half  an  ounce  of 
mild  sage,  and  two  young  onions  parboiled; 
chop  these  very  tine,  add  a  cupful  of  grated 
bread  crumbs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good 
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butter,  and  a  high  seasoning  of  cayenne- 
pepper,  and  salt.  Sew  the  slit  neatly  up.  set 
it  down  to  roagt  before  a  brisk  c  ear  fire. 
and  baste  first  with  brine,  then  with  the 
fresh  butter  or  salad  oil ;  when  the  crackiini: 
is  thoroughly  browned  and  crisp,  the  pig 
will  be  sufficiently  done.  A  pig  iron,  or 
some  ingenious  substitute,  must  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  t^rate,  part  of  the  time,  to 
to  prevent  the  middle  regions  of  the  animal 
from  being  scorched  betore  the  extremities 
are  done.  Serve  with  a  sauce  of  clear  beef 
or  veal  gravy,  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon  and. 
if  approved,  a  little  of  the  stuf&jag  .stirred  in 
the  same  tureen. 

PIG  ROASTED,  to  Carvf.— Before  serv- 
ing up  this  dish  the  cook  i^sually  divides  the 
body,  and  crarnishes  the  dish  with  the  jaws 
and  the  ears.  Cut  the  side  of  the  pig  in  two 
from  D  to  E-,  then  place  the  fork  in  at  b; 


cut  from  c  to  a,  and  round  underneath  the 
foreleg  to  c  again,  thereby  taking  the  shoul- 
der off.  To  remove  the  hind  leg,  follow  the 
same  directions  as  for  the  foreieg;  then 
carve  the  rema'nder  of  tlie  pi^r,  as  pointed 
out  for  the  first  cut ;  serve  gravy  and  stuffing 
with  each  portion.  The  ribs  are  generally 
considered  the  finest  parts,  but  some  preler 
the  neck  end,  between  the  shoulders. 

PIG'S  CHEEK.-To  prepare  pig^s  cheek 
for  boiling,  cut  off  the  snout  and  clean  the 
head.  Divide  it,  take  out  the  eyes  and  the 
brains,  sprinkle  the  head  with  sait,  and  let  it 
drain  for  twenty-four  hours.  Salt  it  with 
common  salt  and  saltpetre :  and  simmer  it 
till  it  is  tender. 

PIGS  FEET  AND  EARS.-CIean  them 
carefully,  soak  them  for  some  hours,  and  boil 
them  till  they  are  quite  tender.  Then  take 
them  out,  and  boil  a  little  salt  and  \Taiegar 
with  some  of  the  liquor,  and  pour  it  over 
them  when  coM.  V/hen  to  be  dressed,  dry 
them,  cut  the  feet  in  two,  and  slice  the  ears. 
Fry  them  and  serve  them  with  butter,  mus- 
tard, and  vinegar.  They  may  be  either  fried 
in  butter,  or  simply  floured.  To  fricaff.ee  them. 
Cut  the  ears  and  flesh  into  neat  pieces,  and 
boil  them  in  a  little  milk.  Pour  the  liquor 
from  them,  and  simmer  in  a  httle  veal  broth, 
with  a  bit  of  onion,  mace,  and  lemon-peel. 
Before  the  dish  is  served  up,  add  a  little 
cream,  butter,  flour  and  salt. 

PIG'S  FEET  JELLY.- Clean  the  feet  and 
ears  very  carefully,  and  soak  them  for  some 
hours.  Then  boil  them  in  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  water  till  every  bone  can  be  taken 
out.  Throw  in  half  a  handful  of  chopped 
sage,  the  same  of  parsley,  and  a  seasoning 
of  pepper,  salt,  and  mace  in  tine  jx)wder. 
Simmer  till  the  herbs  are  scalded,  and  then 
pour  the  whole  into  a  mould,  to  remain  till 
cold. 


PIG'S  HARSLET. -Wash  and  dry  some 
hver,  sweetbreads,  and  fat  and  lean  pieces  of 
pork,  beating  the  latter  with  a  rollir^g-pin, 
to  make  them  tender.  Season  with  pepper, 
salt.  sage,  and  a  little  onion  shred  line. 
When  niixed,  put  all  into  a  bladder,  and  sew 
it  up  securely  with  a  needle  and  thread. 
Roast  it  on  a  hanging  jack,  or  by  a  string. 
Serve  with  a  sauce  made  of  port  wine  and 
water,  and  just  boiled  up 

PIGS  HEAD  COLLARED.- Scour  the 
head  aiid  ears  thoroughly,  take  off  the  hair, 
and  remove  the  snout,  the  eyes,  and  the 
brain.  Soak  the  head  in  water  ^or  one  night, 
then  drain  it,  salt  it  extjeriiely  well  with 
common  salt  and  saltpetrt'.  and  let  it  lie  for 
five  days.  Boil  it  -uffic  entjv  to  allow  of  the 
bones  being  taken  cut,  then  lay  it  on  a 
dresser.  turnin2^  the  thick  end  of  one  side  of 
the  head  towards  the  thin  end  of  the  ether,  to 
make  the  roll  of  equal  size.  Sprinkle  it  well 
with  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  roll  it  with 
the  ears.  The  p'g's  feet  may  be  also  placed 
round  the  outside  when  boned,  or  the  thin 
parts  of  two  cow-heels  it  approved.  Pat  the 
whole  into  a  cloth,  bind  it  with  a  broad  tape, 
and  boil  it  till  quite  tender.  Pace  a  heavy 
weight  upon  it,  and  do  not  remove  the 
covering  till  the  meat  is  cold. 

PIGS,  TO  Brefd  and  Rear.  — The 
breeds  of  pigs  most  esteemed  in  Great 
Britain  are  the  Berkshire.  Chinese,  and  Ira- 
proved  Essex.  In  purchasing  pigs  for 
fattening  it  is  not  always  ea-y  to  procure 
the  very  best  breeds  ;  but  some  of  rhe  otherg 
may  do  very  well.  The  sow  should  be  at 
least  ten  months  old  before  she  is  lit  to 


breed  from :  .she  goes  with  young  a  little 
more  than  four  months,  and  has  often  two 
litters  in  a  year,  generally  producing  a 
numerous  progeny,  consisting  of  from  eight 
to  sixteen  at  a  litter.  The  boar  should  be 
less  in  size  than  the  sow,  shorter  and  more 
compact  in  form,  with  a  raised  brawny 
neck,  lively  eye,  small  head,  firm  hard  flesh, 
and  his  neck  well  furnished  with  bristles. 
hr^it^in^  within  too  close  de^rrees  of  con- 
sansruinity,  or  as  it  is  technically  termed 
breeding  in  and  in,  is  calculated  to  produce 
degeneracy  in  size,  and  also  to  impair  the 
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fertility  of  the  animal ;  it  is  therefore  to  be 
avoided.  The  proper  seasons  for  producing 
litters  are  March  and  August ;  the  young 
pig  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  the  brood 
sow  should  not  be  allowed  to  farrow  in 
winter.  Anotlier  peril  to  the  litter  arises 
frona  the  semi-carnivorous  habits  of  the 
mother,  which  lead  her  to  forget  the  dues  of 
nature,  and  devour  her  own  brood.  She 
oug-ht,  therefore,  to  be  well  watched,  and 
fed  abundantly  at  such  periods.  The  male, 
for  the  same  reason,  must  be  excluded 
altogether.  Not  un frequently,  moreover, 
the  young  are  cruj«l!eM  to  deatli  by  the 
mother,  in  conrsequ^nce  of  their  nestling 
unseen  beneath  the  straw.  To  prevent  this 
risk,  a  small  quantity  only  of  straw,  dry  and 
short,  should  be  placed  beneath  them.  If 
the  object  be  to  have  sucking  pigs  for 
roasting,  they  should  not  be  kept  more 
than  four  or  five  weeks  v.ith  the  sow.  If 
the  young  pigs  are  to  be  reared,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  them  born  at  the 
two  seasons  of  the  year  previously  specified, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  weaned  in 
temperate  weather,  and  when  there  is  an 
abundance  of  clover,  vetches,  mangold  wurt- 
zel,  lettuce,  &c.  At  six:  weeks  old,  the 
young  ones  of  both  sexes,  not  designed  for 
breeding,  should  be  incapacitated  from  pro- 
pagating their  kind ;  and  at  eight  weeks 
they  should  be  weaned  with  skim- milk  and 
butter-milk.  Young  pigs  thrive  better,  for 
a  short  time  after  weaning,  on  sweet  than 
on  sour  milk;  bat  when  they  are  pretty 
well  grown,  acidulated  milk  seems  more 
beneficial  and  palatable  to  them  than 
sweet  milk.  Coarse  pollard,  or  the  refuse  of 
corn,  or  some  bruised  or  ground  beans, 
should  be  given  to  them  after  weaning,  with 
boiled  or  ^steamed  potatoes,  parsnips,  or 
Swede  turnips,  with  milk  or  kitchen  wash. 
A  p:g  may  be  fattened  in  about  six  weeks 
or  two  months.  Young  porkers  are  gene- 
rally fattened  between  October  and  Christ- 
mas. A  little  salt  sprinkled  v.ith  their 
food  will  frequently  make  them  relish  it 
better.  A  great  otject  ought  to  be,  to  feed 
pigs  well  from  the  commencement,  the  food 
then  tells  considerably ;  whereas,  the  cost 
and  difficulty  of  brin<:ing  up  lost  condition, 
resulting  from  insufficient  feeding,  is  very 
great.  The  piggery  should  be  so  situated  as 
not  to  be  offensive,  and  yet  be  easily  sup- 
plied with  food  from  the  scullery  and  dairy. 
There  should  be  a  separate  yard  and  sty  for 
the  weanlings  ;  and  for  pigs  in  all  stages  of 
growth  and  condition,  a  clean,  dry  bed  is 
indispensable.  But  if  manure  be  a  principal 
object,  as  it  should  be  to  the  cottager  more 
especially,  the  green  food  may  be  supplied 
to  the  pigs  with  most  benefit  in  their  con- 
fined yard,  in  order  that  their  manure  shall 
be  incorporated  with  it.  Litter  abundantly 
supplied,  will  produce  an  amazing  quantity 
of  manure  even  from  a  single  pig.  The  pig- 
sty may  be  built  of  any  convenient  material, 
stone  or  brick  is  the  best.  It  should  be 
dry  and  warm;  and  for  this  purpose,  the 
floor  is  best  paved  with  large  stones,  and 
»liould  be  raised  a  little  above  the  ground, 
and  slope  a  little  towards  a  channel  con- 
ducting the  v/et  into  a  drain  leading  to  a 
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cesspool  or  manure  tank.  The  roof  may 
be  thatched  with  straw,  reeds,  heath,  or 
any  warm  material.  The  sty  should  be 
divided  into  at  least  two  compartments, 
a  sleeping  place,  and  an  open  courtyard,  one 
leading  into  the  other.  The  sleeping  place 
should  be  about  seven  feet  square;  the 
outer  court  should  be  about  ten  feet  square. 
The  open  court  of  the  pig- sty  should,  if 
possible,  lie  towards  the  sun,  as  the  inmates 
are  very  fond  of  basking  in  the  sunshine. 
The  feeding  utensils  placed  in  the  court 
should  consist  of  two  strong  troughs,  which 
cannot  be  easily  upset.  'Jhese  troughs 
should  be  frequently  washed  and  scoured; 
and  if  pigs  are  fed  together,  the  troughs 
should  be  barred,  so  that  each  animal  has  a 
limited  space  through  which  it  introduces 
its  head,  otherwise,  the  strongest  will  over- 
power, and  perhaps  drive  away  altogether 
from  the  food,  the  weaker  of  the  party.  The 
bars  also  prevent  the  animals  from  putting 
their  dirty  feet  into  the  trough,  which 
otherwise  they  will  generally  do.  Young 
pigs  require  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  which 
unquestionably  promotes  their  growth  and 
healthiness  ;  but  unless  in  the  farm-yard, 
about  the  barn  door,  pigs  in  actual  process 
of  fattening  should  be  confined  altogether, 
so  that  they  may  eat  and  sleep  alternately, 
without  any  of  those  disturbing  influences 
which  v/ould  tend  to  disturb  digestion.  In 
making  choice  of  a  pig,  the  following  points 
should  be  attended  to  :— Sufficient  depth  of 
carcass,  and  breadth  of  loins  and  breast ; 
bones,  small;  and  joints  fine.  The  legs 
should  be  no  longer  than,  when  fully  fat, 
would  just  prevent  the  animal's  body  from 
trailing  on  the  ground.  The  feet  should  be 
firm  and  sound  ;  and  the  toes  lie  well  toge- 
ther, and  press  straightly  on  the  ground: 
the  claws,  also,  should  be  even,  upright  and 
healthy.  The  head  should  not  carry  heavy 
bone,  nor  be  too  flat  on  the  forehead ;  neither 
should  the  snout  be  too  elongated.  The  ear 
should  be,  while  pendulous,  inclining  some- 
what forward,  and  at  the  same  time  light 
and  thin.  Scantiness  of  hair  is  a  charac- 
teristic which  renders  the  animal  a  hazardous 
speculation  ;  for  under  these  circumstances, 
the  remarkable  susceptibility  to  cold  which 
pigs  evince,  will  be  aggravated,  and  the 
animal  rendered  liable  to  disease.  The  walk 
and  movements  of  the  pig  must  also  be 
regarded.  If  these  be  dull  and  heavy,  ill- 
health  is  to  be  suspected,  probably  some 
concealed  disorder,  either  about  to  break 
forth  or  actually  existing;  there  cannot  be 
a  more  unfavourable  symptom  than  a  hung- 
down  slouching  head,  carried  as  though  it 
were  too  heavy  for  the  animal's  shoulders. 
The  diseases  to  which  the  pig  is  liable  are, 
fever,  leprosy,  tumours,  murrain,  measles, 
foul  skin,  mange,  crackings  of  the  skin, 
staggers,  swelling  of  the  spleen,  indigestion 
or  surfeit,  lethargy,  quinsy,  inflammation  ot 
the  lungs,  catarrh,  and  diarrhoea.  A  large 
proportion  of  these,  are  the  direct  result  of 
uncleanliness  and  injudicious  feeding.  In 
cases  of  fever  and  other  sudden  ailments, 
bleeding,  purgatives,  and  a  spare  diet  are  the 
most  effectual  means  of  cure.  Bleeding 
may  be  performed  by  opening  the  veina 
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behind  the  ears,  or  by  cutting  off  a  portion 
of  the  ears  and  tail.  Castor  or  linseed  oil, 
Epsom  salts,  jalap,  and  flour  of  sulphur,  are 
simple  purg-atives,  and  can  be  readily  ad- 
ministered in  a  small  mess  of  enticing  food ; 
and  when  g"iven,  should  always  be  followed 
by  a  spare  and  liquid  diet.  For  skin  diseases, 
frequent  scrubbings  with  soap  and  water, 
and  unguents  of  tar  and  sulphur  will  be 
found  most  effectual.  In  the  case  of  measles, 
one  of  the  most  common  diseases  to  which 
pigs  are  liable— the  following  recipe  is  recom- 
mended:—Suffer  the  animal  to  fast,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  administer  a  warm  drink,  containing  a 
drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  an  ounce 
of  bole  armenian;  wash  the  animal, 
cleanse  the  sty,  and  change  the  bedding ; 
give  at  every  feeding,  say  thrice  a  day, 
thirty  grains  of  flour  of  sulphur  and  ten  of 
nitre.  A  frequent  washing  of  the  skin, 
though  not  usual,  by  removing  the  scurf  and 
other  defilements  with  which  it  is  incrusted, 
will  greatly  tend  to  promote  the  health  of 
the  animal;  and  to  aid  cleanliness  in  this 
respect,  every  piggery  should  be  provided 
with  a  rubbing-posl,  by  means  of  which  the 
animal  may  free  himself  of  many  impurities. 

PIGEON  BROILED.  —  Split  the  bird 
down  the  back,  spread  it  open,  season  with 
pepper  and  sait,  and  broil  over  a  quick  clear 
fire.    Serve  with  mushroom  sauce. 

PIGEON  FRICASSEE  —Cut  half  a  pound 
of  pickled  pork  into  thin  slices,  and  put  it  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water  on  the  fire  for 
about  half  an  hour ;  scald  two  or  three  large 
pigeons  in  boiling  water,  and  cut  them  in 
halves  ;  add  the  pork,  with  a  bundle  of 
parsley,  thyme,  shalots,  and  two  cloves  ; 
soak  them  for  a  little  while,  then  add  water 
and  whole  pepper.  When  done,  skim  and 
sift  the  sauce,  add  to  it  three  yolks  of  eggs 
and  a  little  cream,  and  incorporate  the  whole 
over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  When 
done,  add  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar. 

PIGEON   PIE— Rub   the  pigeons  with 

Eepper  and  salt  inside  and  out ;  put  in  a 
it  of  butter,  and,  if  approved,  some  parsley 
chopped  with  the  livere,  and  a  little  of  the 
same  seasoning.  Lay  a  beefsteak  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dish,  and  the  birds  on  it ;  be- 
tween every  two  a  hard  egg.  Put  a  cuplul 
of  water  in  the  dish ;  and  if  a  thin  slice  or 
two  of  ham  be  added,  it  will  greatly  improve 
the  fiavour.  When  ham  is  cut  for  gravy  or 
pies,  the  under  part  should  be  taken  ratlier 
than  the  prime.  Season  the  gizzards  and 
two  joints  of  the  wings,  and  place  them  in 
the  centre  of  the  pie.  Over  them,  in  a  hole 
made  in  the  crust,  insert  the  leet  nicely 
cleaned,  and  leave  them  protruding,  to  indi- 
cate the  contents  of  the  pie. 

PIGEON  RAGOUT.  — Make  forcemeat 
sufficient  to  stuff  four  birds,  chopping  up 
the  livers  with  the  other  ingredients.  Brown 
the  pigeons  in  the  frying-pan,  and  then  put 
them  into  a  stewpan,  with  enough  rich  beef 

fravy  to  cover  them  ;  thicken  this  with 
our,  and  pour  in  a  teacupful  of  mushroom 
ketchup  and  a  gill  of  port  wine.  If  fresh 
mushrooms  can  be  procured,  add  four  or 
five  to  the  stew:  in  this  case  omit  the 
ketchup. 


PIGEON  ROAST.— Pick,  clean,  singe, 
and  wash  the  bird  well ;  truss  it  with  the 
feet  on,  and  put  into  them  some  pepper  and 
salt.  While  roasting,  baste  them  with 
butter.  Just  previous  to  serving,  dredge 
them  with  flour,  and  froth  them  with  butter. 
Roast  them  for  half  an  hour.  Serve  them 
with  parsley  and  butter  in  the  dish,  or  make 
a  gravy  of  the  giblets,  and  add  some  minced 
parsley  with  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt. 
Thicken  with  a  little  flour  and  butter :  pour 
it  with  the  giblets  into  the  dish,  and  then 
put  in  the  pigeons. 

PIGEON  SOUP.— Make  a  clear  gravy 
stock  of  four  pounds  of  lean  beef,  or  scrag 
and  shanks  of  mutton,  two  small  turnips, 
a  head  of  celery,  two  onions,  and  a  gallon 
of  water  boiled  down  to  three  quarts.  Put 
to  this  the  gizzards,  crops,  and  livers  of 
four  or  five  pigeons.  Truss  the  birds  as  for 
boiling,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Dredge  them  with  fiour,  and  brown 
them  in  a  frying-pan.  Thicken  the  stock 
with  butter  kneaded  in  browned  flour ; 
strain  it,  and  season  it  with  white  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  little  mace,  and  let  the  pigeons 
stew  in  it  for  half  an  hour,  taking  off  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  Throw  a  few  toasted  sip- 
pets into  the  tureen  before  dishing  the  soup. 

PIGEONS  STEWED.— Wash  and  clean 
six  pigeons,  cut  them  into  quarters,  and  put 
all  their  giblets  with  them  into  a  stewpan, 
with  a  piece  of  butter,  a  bit  of  lemon-peel, 
two  blades  of  mace,  some  chopped  parsley, 
salt,  and  pepper.  Cover  the  pan  closely, 
and  stew  the  contents  till  they  are  tender ; 
thicken  the  same  with  the  yolk  of  an  e°;g 
beaten  up  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream  and  a  bit  of  butter  dusted  with  flour; 
let  them  stew  ten  minutes  longer  before 
serving. 

PIGEONS,  TO  Carve. —Pigeons  maybe 
simply  cut  in  two,  either  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  bird,  or  across. 

PIGEONS,  TO  Rear  and  Breed. — 
Pigeons  are  among  the  most  useful  and 
ornamental  attractions  of  a  rural  dwelling  ; 
and  in  every  case  they  afford  great  interest 
and  amusement  in  a  state  of  domestication. 
In  purchasing  pigeons,  the  following  par- 
ticulars should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  eyes 
of  the  younger  pigeons  are  smaller,  fainter, 
and  less  prominent  than  those  of  the  old 
ones.  The  neck  of  the  old  birds  is  length- 
ened, strong,  and  hard:  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  young  ones,  it  is  weaker  and 
softer,  while  its  extremity  is  sharper  and 
less  worn  by  the  gatherin^j^  of  its  food.  An 
old  pigeon  has  darker,  harder,  and  stronger 
feet,  with  longer  spurs  than  the  younger 
ones,  whose  feet  are  soft,  red,  and  tender. 
The  brightness  and  briUiancy  of  the  feathers 
of  the  neck  affords  also  a  criterion  of  the 
age  of  the  pigeon.  On  the  young  pigeon, 
the  brightness  of  the  colour  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible from  that  of  the  plumage  oi  its 
body,  but  as  the  bird  advances  in  age,  the 
feathers  become  as  it  were  more  matted,  and 
a  beautilul  diversity  of  colour  is  exhibited^ 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  bird. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
number  of  feathers  in  the  wings  and  tail. 
Every  wing  has  at  the  end  three  long 
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feathers,  called  the  flight  feathers  ;  then  six 
immediately  following,  and  gradually  di- 
minishing in  length,  then  eight  smaller 
feathers,  which  gradually  increase  in  length, 
three  of  which  are  more  prominent  than  the 
others,  the  centre  one  being  particularly  so. 
The  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  six  on 
the  right,  six  on  the  left.  A  fantail  pigeon 
cuofht  to  have  thirty- six  feathers  in  its  tail ; 
and  no  pigeon  possessing  a  less  number  is 
considered  a  well-bred  or  a  valuable  bird. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  pig-eon, 
but  the  most  remarkable  is  the  carrier ;  it  is 
a  large  species  of  bird,  and  is  trained  to 
carry  written  communications  and  other 
missives  to  certain  destinations.  When  the 
services  of  the  bird  are  about  to  be  put  into 
requisition,  it  must  be  taken  from  the  place 
to  which  it  is  destined  to  return,  and  be 
temporarily  domiciled  at  the  place  from 
which  the  intelligence  is  to  be  conveyed.  It 
is  taken  to  that  place  hoodwinked,  or  in  a 
covered  basket.  AVhen  the  moment  for  em- 
ploying the  bird  has  arrived,  the  individual 
requiring  its  services  writes  a  small  billet 
upon  thin  paper,  which  is  placed  lengthwise 
under  the  wino-,  and  fastened  by  a  pin  to 
one  of  the  feathers,  taking  care  that  the  pin 
does  not  incommode  the  bird,  and  also  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  the  paper  being 
filled  with  air.  On  being  released,  the 
carrier  ascends  to  a  great  height,  takes  one 
or  two  turns  in  the  air,  and  then  commences 
its  onward  flight.    Pigeons  are  granivorous, 
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and  will  eat  with  relish  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
canary  and  hemp  seed,  peas,  beans,  vetches, 
and  tares.  Small  tick  beans,  sometimes 
called  pigeon  beans,  are  also  a  favourite 
food ;  the  smallest  beans  only  should  be 
purchased.  Hemp  seed  should  be  used 
sparingly,  as  it  is  a  stimulating  food.  Fine 
fresh  gravel  should  be  strewed  about  the 
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places  of  confinement  of  these  birds,  which 
they  swallow  to  assist  the  digestion  of  their 
ibod.  A  supply  of  common  salt  is  also 
necessary,  to  correct  acidity.  The  pigeons 
should  be  provided  with  fresh  water  daily 
contained  in  earthenware  fountain  bottles, 
and  placed  within  their  reach.  The  food 
should  be  put  into  shallow  boxes,  and 
covered  with  a  wire  netting,  so  that  the 
birds  may  eat  without  scattering  and  wasting 
their  food,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  if  some 
such  precaution  be  not  taken.  Many  persons 
keep  their  pigeons  between  the  garret  and 
the  roof  of  the  dwelling-houses,  with  holes 
at  which  they  go  out  and  in  ;  and  this 
lodo^ing,  in  lieu  of  a  more  suitable  one, 
answ^ers  very  well.  But  the  more  regular 
plan  is  to  furnish  the  birds  with  a  properly 
constructed  house.  Theinterior  of  this  must 
be  lined  with  nests  or  holes,  subdivided 
either  by  stone,  by  boards,  or  each  nest  com- 
posed of  a  vase  or  vessel  of  earthenware 
placed  on  its  side.  Each  cell  should  be 
twelve  inches  deep  front  to  back,  and  six- 
teen inches  broad  ;  the  entrance  hole  should 
not  be  opposite  the  centre  of  the  cell,  but 
on  one  side,  so  that  the  pigeons  may  build 
their  nests  a  little  out  of  sight.  In  front  of 
each  cell  there  should  be  a  slip  of  wood  to 
rest  and  coo  upon ;  but  as  diiferent  pairs 
are  incessantly  quarrelling  about  the  right 
of  w^alking  on  tliese  slips,  and  are  apt  to 
fight  for  the  possession  of  certain  cells,  it  is 
best  to  separate  the  slips  by  upright  par- 
titions. The  house  should  be  elevated  on  a 
wall  facing-  the  south-east,  and  otherwise 
placed  at  such  a  height  as  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  vermin  and  cats.  The  house  should 
be  painted  white,  as  the  pigeon  is  attracted  by 
that  colour.  The  common  pigeon  begins  to 
breed  at  the  age  of  nine  months,  and  con- 
tinues breeding-  every  month.  Tlie  female 
lays  two  eggs,  and  the  young  produced  are 
ordinarily  male  and  female.  With  common 
care  one  pair  of  pigeons  will  yield  the 
breeder  nine  or  ten  pairs  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  will  continue  doing  this  for  four 
years.  The  diseases  of  pigeons  are  very 
often  the  result  of  careless  management, 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  and  an  improper 
supply  of  food.  A  variation  of  diet  will 
frequently  effect  a  beneficial  change  in  the 
bird,  and  is  always  accessory  to  health. 
Cleanliness  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on. 
The  houses,  boxes,  or  shelves  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  at  least  once  a  year, 
scraping  and  wasiiingthem  well  with  strong 
yellow  soap  and  warm  water,  and  taking 
particular  care  that  every  part  is  dry  before 
the  occupants  resume  their  dwellings.  It 
is  also  indispensable  to  burn  the  nests  after 
every  brood,  and  to  provide  fresh  nests 
occasionally  for  the  old  birds.  If  the  birds 
be  attacked  with  vermin,  their  feathers  must 
be  fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke,  repeating 
the  process  till  the  enemy  are  dislodgea. 
When  young  pig-eons  are  attacked  by  what 
are  called  the  blacks  or  pigeon  bugs,  the 
dust  of  tobacco  may  be  sprinkled  over  the 
young  birds,  and  in  the  nest.  The  w^et  roop 
IS  the  name  given  to  a  sort  of  cough  which 
sometimes  annoys  the  pigeon.  The  best 
remedy  consists  of  three  or  four  peppercorns. 
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given  once  in  three  days;  a  few  sprigs  of 
^:een  rue,  steeped  in  the  water,  will  bean 
aid  to  the  cure.  The  dry  roop  is  a  dry 
JKisky  cough,  which  the  birds  often  suffer 
f:  om  while  moulting.  Three  or  four  cloves 
of  garlic  once  a  day  will  g-enerally  effect  a 
cire.  The  canker  is  a  disease  arising  from 
X  he  birds  pecking  each  other.  The  sore  parts 
liiust  be  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  burnt 
Mium  and  honey  every  day;  or  if  this  has 
11 )  effect,  add  to  it  five  grains  of  Roman 
v'triol  dissolved  in  half  a  spoonful  of  white 
wine  vinegar,  and  anoint  as  before.  The 
f  iii^'^ous-like  flesh  round  the  eyes  of  the 
c  irrier  and  other  pioeons,  when  torn,  should 
!)L'  bathed  with  a  solution  of  alum  in  water 
J  f  pigeons  do  not  moult  freely,  it  is  a  sure 
t>igu  of  bad  health.  They  should  in  such 
c.ises  be  removed  to  a  warm  place,  and  have 
the  tail  feathers  plucked  out :  hemp  seed 
should  also  be  sfiven  witi)  their  food,  and  a 
little  clary  or  saffron  mixed  with  their  water. 
PIKE.— "Fell  tyrant  of  the  watery  plains'" 
chan^^es  its  name  from  Jack  on  attaining 
the  weight  of  three  or  four  pounds.  It  is 
of  an  olive  colour,  with  yellow  spots  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  white,  with 
olive  spots,  or  waves,  or  stripes,  on  the  lower. 
Its  mouth  is  profusely  armti  with  sharp 
teeth,  the  very  palate,  tongue,  and  roof 
being  covered  by  them.  The  pike  is  most 
Irequently  found  in  deeps  and  eddies,  by  the 
.«ide  of  streams,  and  in  rivers,  lakes,  meres, 
broads,  locks,  and  ponds.  It  is  fond  of  beds 
of  reeds,  rushes,  flags,  water-lilies,  and  other 
aq.iatic  plants;  sheiviug  banks  and  roots  of 
t!ees.  Tile  pike  is  be.'st  in  season  from  Oc- 
tober to  March,  which  is  likewise  the  proper 
p-.Tiod  to  fish  for  it.  It  spawns  in  March  or 
April ;  but  this  operation  of  nature  varies, 
according  to  the  backwardness  or  forward- 
ness of  the  season,  and  tlie  temperature  of 
the  water.  For  this  purpose  it  selects  creeks 
or  ditches  communicating  with  rivers,  or 
the  quiet  parts  of  still  waters,  depositing  its 
spawn  on  such  aquatic  plants  as  the  water 
it  inliabits  may  happen  to  produce.  Pike 
are  caught  by  spinning  or  trolling,  or  with 
a  live  bait.  The  baits  used  are  roach,  dace, 
chub,  gudgeon,  bleak,  loach,  minnows,  perch 
(with  the  back  fin  removed),  rats,  mice, 
water-fowl,  frogs,  &c.  They  will  also  in 
some  parts  take  an  artificial  fly  made  to 
repre.sent  the  dragon-fly.  Strang^e  tales  are 
told  of  the  voracity  of  the  pike— a  watch 
and  appurtenances  having  been  found  in  the 
gullet  of  one;  another  having  seized  the 
nose  of  a  mule  whilst  drinkmg;  another 
becoming  suffocated  by  seizing  and  swallow- 
inir  the  head  and  neck  of  a  swan.  But  a  few^ 
ytavs  since  a  monster  pike  :-eized  and  dread- 
fully mutilated  the  arm  of  a  boy  playing  at  the 
eds'eoi  one  of  the  ponds  in  Richmond  Park. 
— Books:  Salter;  h^pheiriera;  Blaine \  Havcker. 
PIKE,  TO  Dress.  —  Have  scaled  and 
cleaned  the  fish  without  cutting  open  much 
of  the  breast,  stuff  them  with  a  forcemeat 
made  thus :— Beat  yolks  of  eggs,  a  few 
oysters  bearded  and  chopped,  two  boned 
anchovies,  grated  bread,  minced  parsley 
and  a  portion  of  shalot,  a  blade  of  mace 
pounded,  pepper,  allspice,  and  salt.  Mix 
them  in  proper   proportions,  and   haying 


melted  a  good  piece  of  butter  in  a  stewpan. 
stir  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  in  it  over 
the  fire,  till  of  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
batter,  adding  some  biscuit  powder  or  flour  if 
necessary.  Fill  the  fish  and  sew  up  the 
slit.  Bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven,  basting 
with  plenty  of  butter,  and  sticking  batter 
all  over  them.     Serve  with  anchovy  sauce. 

PILAU.— A  savoury  dish,  made  as  fol- 
lows :— Stew  some  rice  in  stock,  or  with 
batter,  and  season  it  with  white  pepper, 
cayenne,  mace,  and  cloves.  Place  two  small 
boiled  fowls,  or  a  few  dressed  veal  or  mutton 
cutlets,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  dish,  in 
v.'hich  a  layer  of  rice  is  laid,  and  arrange 
some  slices  of  broiled  bacon  around  them. 
Cover  with  boiled  rice,  smooth  and  glaze  the 
rice  with  egg,  and  set  the  dish  before  the 
fire  or  in  the  oven  to  brown.  Garnish  with 
divided  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  fried 
onions,  or  use  forcemeat  balls. 

PILL.— A  well-known  form  of  medicine. 
The  facihty  with  which  pi. Is  are  Inade  and 
administered,  their  comparatively  little 
taste,  their  power  of  preserving  their  pro- 
perties for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and,  lastly,  their  portability  and  inexpen- 
siveness,  have  long  rendered  them  the  most 
frequently  employed  and  the  most  popular 
form  of  medicine.  The  preparation  of  pills 
is  not  a  process  of  much  difliculty.  The 
medicinals  employed  must  be  made  into  a 
consistent  and  moderately  firm  mass,  suffi- 
ciently plastic  to  be  rolled  or  moulded  into 
any  shape,  without  adhering  to  the  fingers, 
knife,  or  slab,  and  yet  sufficiently  sohd  to 
retain  the  globular  form  when  divided  into 
pills.  As  a  general  rule,  all  the  constituents 
of  a  pill  which  can  be  pulverized  should  be 
reduced  to  fine  powder,  before  mixing  them 
with  the  soft  ingredients  which  enter  into 
its  composition:  and  the.«e  last,  should  next 
be  gradually  ad*led,  aiid  the  mixture  tri- 
turated and  beaten  until  the  whole  is  a  per- 
fectly incorporated  mass.  It  is  then  ready 
to  be  divided  into  pills.  This  is  effected  by 
rolling  it  on  a  slab,  with  a  pill  or  bolus 
knife,  into  small  pipes  or  cylinders,  then 
dividing  them  into  pieces  of  the  requisite 
wei.-^lit;  and  lastly,  rolling  them  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  to  give  them  a  globular 
form.    A  little  powdered  liquorice- root  or 
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starch  is  commonly 
employed,  to  pre- 
vent the  pills  ad- 
hering to  the  fin- 
gers or  to  each  other 
after  they  are  made. 
A  still  more  conve- 
nient modeof  form- 
inL'  pills  is  by  the 
aid  of  a  single  in- 
strument called  the 
"pill  machine,"  as 
seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing Fig  lis  divided 
into  three  compart- 
ments :— c  is  a  va- 
cant space  to  re- 
ceive the  divided 
mass,  which  is  to 
be  rolled  into  pills, 
and  6  is  a  grooved  brass  plate  which  assisti 
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in  dividing  the  mass  into  pills  ;  a  is  a  box 
containing  the  powder  for  covering  the  pills, 
and  to  receive  them  as  they  are  formed. 
Fig.  1  consists  of  a  brass  plate  a,  grooved  to 
match  the  piate  h  in  Juj.  1,  and  bounded  at 
both  ends  by  moveable  projecting  plates  6  6. 
containing  each  two  wheels  under  the  ledge 
of  the  plate  6,  and  a  wooden  bracket  c.  with 
two  handles  d  d,  to  which  this  plate  is 
aflSxed.       In    using  jpfg^  2. 

this     machine     the 
pill   mass  is    rolled  J^"^^     -r 

into     a     cylindrical  a         y-dj 

form  on  the  fn.nt 
part  of  it,  by  means 
of  Jig.  2  inverted ; 
the  small  roll  is  then 
laid  on  thQ  cutting 
part  of  the  instru- 
ment Jig.  1  6,  and  =».„_ 
divided  by  passing  W^^^m^^^  CL 
Jjj).  2  over  it ;  the 
little  wheels  ena- 
bling- the  latter  to 
run  easily  on  the 
brass  plate  which 
forms  tlie  margin  of 
the  bed  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  pills 
thus  formed  are  then  ff  \..d^ 
drawn  forward  on 
to  the  smooth  bed 
on  which  tlie  mass  was  first  rolled,  and 
receive  a  fiuishino-  turn  or  two  with  the 
smooth  side  of  the  cutter,  by  which  they 
are  rendered  more  nearly  spherical.  They 
are  lastly  thrown  over  into/gr.  i  c,  ready  to 
be  transferred  to  the  pill- box.  As  pill- 
masses  are  liable  to  get  hard  and  brittle  by 
keepmg,  an  excellent  plan  is  to  keep  the 
dry  ingredients  powdered  and  mixed  to- 
gether in  well-corked  bottles  or  jars,  when 
a  portion  may  at  any  time  be  beaten  up 
with  syrup,  conserve,  soap,  &c.,  according 
to  the  formula,  and  as  wanted  for  use. 

The  subjoined  prescriptions  tive  three  of 
the  most  useful  recipes  in  v.hlch  this  form 
of  administering  medicine  c^n  be  employed. 
1.  Antibilioas  Pill.  —Take  of 

Compoiiud     colocynth 

piii 2  scruples 

Calomel l  scruple 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills.  Two  may 
be  taken  for  a  dose,  or  one  night  and 
morning.  In  constitutions  v.here  calomel 
is  inadmissible,  the  same  amount  of  blue 
pill  can  be  substituted  for  the  more  active 
calomel.    2.  Tonic  pill— T-d'ke  of 

Quinine      ......     12  grains 

Rhubarb 10  grains 

Ginger 10  grains 

Extract  of  gentian,  enough  to  make 
into  a  mass. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  to 
be  taken  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a  day; 
according  to  the  state  of  the  patient.  3. 
Dinner  or  digestive  pill. —Take  of 

Barbadoes     aloes,     and 

gum  mastic,  of  each    .    12  grains 
Extract  of  camomile      .       |  drachm, 
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or  enough  to  make  a  mass,  which  divide 
into  twelve  pills,  one  to  be  taken  an  hour 
before  dinner,  or  each  meal  if  necessary. 
For  those  who  with  weak  appetite  are 
troubled  with  flatulence  or  heartburn,  the 
following  formula  will  be  found  most 
efficacious  as  a  stomachic  and  dinner  pill. 
Take  of 

Ginger 6  grains 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda  30  grains 
Rhubarb  and  Colombo, 

of  each 6  grains 

Extract  of  gentian,  enough  to  make 

a  mass 

Divide  into  twelve  pills;  one  of  which  may 
be  taken  half  an  hour,  or  longer,  before 
every  meal. 

PILLOW.— That  portion  of  the  bedding 
upon  which  the  head  reposes.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  health  the  pillow  should  be  placed 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low;  the  former 
position  deprives  the  upper  part  of  the  b0(iy 
of  its  necessary  circulation,  and  the  latter 
allows  too  great  a  flow  of  blood  to  tlie  head, 
which  is  in  all  cases  injurious,  but  especially 
hazardous  with  persons  of  an  apoplectic 
tendency. 

PIMPLES.- See  Face,  Affections  of. 

PIN.  —  A  v.ell- known  instrument  of 
domestic  and  personal  utility.  All  persons, 
and  especially  females,  should  always  carry 
a  few  pins  about  them  to  enable  them  to 
repair  temporarily  any  damage  done  to  their 
clothing.  The  practice  of  using  pins  in 
dressing  children  is  to  be  condemned,  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  one  of  these  will 
prick  a  child  and  cause  him  much  pain  for 
hours,  while  he  is  not  able  to  express  the 
cause  of  it.  Placing  pins  in  the  mouth  is 
also  a  most  dangerous  custom,  and  for  this 
absurd  trick,  by  which  a  few  minutes  are 
perhaps  saved,  many  persons  have  paid 
the  forfeit  of  years  of  pain  and  ultimately 
death.  In  buying  pins  the  very  cheap  kinds 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  genenilly 
imperfectly  made  and  have  no  points,  so 
that  when  they  are  called  into  use  the  loss 
of  time  and  temper  they  occasion  is  of  far 
more  consequence  than  the  difference  of 
price  between  them  and  a  higher  priced  pin. 

PINCERS.— An  instrument  employed  for 
drawing  nails,  &c.  In  gardening,  a  pair  of 
pincers  are  used  for  pulling  weeds,  thistles, 
and  other  plants  on  hedges  ;  t  hey  are  formed 
of  wood  pointed  with  plate  iron.  They 
are  also  sometimes  used  for  common  Vv  ced- 
ing, to  prevent  stooping  and  treading  on  the 
beds  and  borders,  but  their  chief  lise  is  to 
weed  ponds,  either  reaching  from  the  shores 
or  from  boats. 

PINCUSHION.— A  receptacle  for  pins, 
which  may  be  made  of  any  dimensions,  and 
of  a  variety  of  materials;  a  handy  little 
article  of  this  kind  is  made  of  thick  card- 
board covered  with  silk,  and  being  perfectly 
flat  and  of  small  dimensions  may  be  carried 
about  the  person  without  inconvenience. 

PIN  MONEY.— A  term  applied  to  gifts 
of  m  ney  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  for  the 
purchase  of  apparel,  ornaments  for  her 
person,  or  for  her  private  expenditure. 
Such  gifts  may  be  made  during  marriage, 
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or,  what  is  more  usual,  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  purposes  enumerated  may  be  secured 
by  the  husband  to  his  wife  by  settlement, 
or  by  articles  executed  before  the  marriage. 
Pin-money  thus  secured  is  not  liable  to  the 
husband's  debts  ;  the  wife  is  entitled  in  all 
oases  to  such  money,  and  to  her  savings  out 
of  it  and  things  bought  with  it.  Several 
questions  have  arisen  upon  pin-money  after 
the  husband's  death  when  arrears  have  been 
claimed  by  the  wife;  and  it  is  the  general 
rule  that  she  can  only  claim  arrears  of  one 
year's  pin-money  if  she  has  been  supported 
by  the  husband  with  necessaries  during  the 
time  that  such  arrears  have  accumulated. 
If  it  is  expressed  in  the  deed  of  settlement 
that  the  pin-money  is  given  for  a  particular 
purpose,  as  for  the  wife's  apparel,  and  it  is 
proved  that  the  husband  provided  apparel 
for  the  wife,  she  has  no  claim  after  his 
death  to  any  arrears  of  pin-money.  If  the 
husband  leave  a  legacy  to  the  wife  equal  to 
the  arrears  of  pin-money  or  more,  such 
legacy,  according  to  the  general  rule  as  to 
the  satisfaction  of  debts  by  the  giving  of 
iegacies,  will  be  considered  as  a  payment  of 
the  arrears  due  at  the  time  when  the  will 
was  made.  If  a  wife  elope  and  live  apart 
from  her  husband,  she  does  not  thereby 
forfeit  her  right  to  her  pin-money,  and  she 
may  recover  it.— See  Alimony,  Husband 
AND  Wife. 

PINE  APPLE. -The  propagation  of  this 
fruit  is  occasionally  by  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  one  or  two  inches  apart,  or  one  in 
each  60-sized  pot,  at  the  depth  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  After  germination  has 
taken  place  they  ought  to  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  tlieir  leaves  protected,  ^^y 
the  end  of  August  the  plants  will  have 
attained  a  fit  state  for  transplanting,  after 
which  they  should  be  heated  like  other 
young  pine  plants.  In  the  third  year  they 
may  be  expected  to  produce  fruit.  The 
other  modes  of  propagation  are  by  gills 
(small  secondary  suckers  produced  at  the 
base  of  the  fruit),  crowns  which  surmount 
€very  perfect  fruit,  suckers  which  arise  from 
towards  the  middle  of  the  stem  of  the  plant. 
They  are  treated  exactly  as  common  suckers. 
One  of  the  last  methods  of  culture  is  to  pot 
the  young  plants  in  a  mixture  of  one-third 
loam,  and  two-thirds  of  half  decayed  leaves, 
in  which  they  root  very  freely ;  they  may 
then  be  plunged  in  frames  on  a  stove,  but 
not  in  too  much  bottom  heat,  as  that  will 
injure  their  roots.  The  pine- apple  thrives 
best  by  keeping  the  house  very  warm  and 
moist,  and  by  giving  air  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  shutting  it  up  early  in  the  afternoon. 
As  soon  as  shut  up  give  a  gentle  sprinkling 
of  water  all  over  the  plants.  When  the 
plants  increase  in  size  and  larger  pots  are 
required,  add  more  loam  to  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  potted,  and  keep  the  pots  well 
drained  with  small  potsherds  in  the  bottom. 
In  shifting  them  into  larger  pots  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  injure  their  roots.  When 
they  are  put  into  the  fruiting  house,  first 
turn  the  tan-bed  all  over  to  the  bottom, 
adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  tan,  so 
as  to  give  a  strong  heat ;  then  set  the  plants 
upon  the  tan,  but  do  not  plunge  them  till 


the  heat  begins  to  dechne.  Where  plenty 
of  leaves  can  be  had  they  need  not  be 
plunged  at  all,  but  as  soon  as  the  heat  de- 
clines, fill  up  between  the  pots  with  them. 
Oak  or  chestnut  leaves  are  the  best;  these 
cause  the  heat  to  arise  as  strongly  as  is  re- 
quired. When  the  heat  again  declines,  add 
another  quantity  of  leaves,  and  so  on  till 
the  plants  are  half-buried,  and  water  them 
frequently,  but  little  at  a  time,  and  they  will 
root  in  these  leaves,  and  swell  ofi"  their  fruit 
to  a  great  size;  the  suckers  root  also  into 
the  leaves,  and  grow  to  large  plants  before 
they  are  taken  ofl";  so  that  these  plants 
produce  their  fruits,  when  potted  ofi",  much 
earlier  than  by  any  other  means. 

PINE  TREE. —  Of  this  tree  there  are 
upwards  of  fifty  species.  They  are  all 
deserving  of  culture,  being  very  ornamental 
and  beautiful  in  every  stage  of  their  growth. 
They  will  succeed  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil, 
but  to  bring  the  timber  to  its  greatest  state 
of  perfection,  a  somewhat  loamy  surface 
soil  and  a  cool  subsoil  are  requisite.  Young 
plants  may  be  obtained  by  a  variety  of 
methods.  All  the  species  may  be  propagated 
by  layers,  by  in-arching  on  nearly  allied 
kinds,  and  by  herbaceous  grafting;  many 
may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings,  but  the 
speediest  way  is  by  seed.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  on  a  finely- prepared  rather  sandy 
soil,  in  March  or  April.  The  seeds  of  the 
most  common  kinds  are  always  sown  on 
beds,  and  after  being  gently  beaten  down 
are  covered  with  light  soil.  Their  after- 
culture demands  very  little  trouble  or  care, 
and  depends  upon  the  methods  usually 
adopted  with  other  tree.s. 

PINE  APPLE  COMPOTE.-Peel  a  pine 
apple  rather  thickly,  to  leave  no  black  spots 
upon  it,  make  a  syrup  with  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  cut  the  pine  apple  into  round  slices  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  put  them 
into  the  syrup,  and  boil  them  for  ten 
minutes ;  remove  them  M'ith  a  cullender 
spoon,  reduce  the  syrup  until  it  attains  a 
somewhat  thick  consistence,  and  pour  it 
over  the  pine  apple;  when  cold  it  is  ready 
to  serve. 

PINE  APPLE  CREAM.— Infuse  slices 
of  pine  apple,  or  the  rind  only,  in  boiling 
cream,  and  proceed  as  is  usual  for  other 
fruit  creams. 

PINE  APPLE  ICE.— Take  eight  ounces 
of  preserved  pine  apple,  four  slices  cut  into 
small  dice,  a  quart  of  cream,  and  the  juice 
of  three  lemons.  Pound  or  grate  the  pine 
apple,  pass  it  through  a  sieve,  mix,  and 
freeze. 

i*rW  l'ii^6  apple  preserved,  Sozs.  ;  pine 
apple  fruit,  4  slices  ;  cream,  1  quart ;  lemons, 
juice  of  3. 

PINE  APPLE  MARMALADE. —Take 
the  largest,  ripest,  and  most  perfect  pine 
apples  imported ;  pare  them,  and  cut  out 
whatever  blemishes  are  to  be  found.  Weigh 
each  pine  apple,  balancing  the  other  scale 
with  an  equal  weight  of  the  best  double- 
refined  sugar,  broken  into  large  lumps. 
Grate  the  pine  apples  on  a  large  dish, 
omitting  the  hard  core  which  each  fruit 
contains.  Put  the  grated  pine  apple  and 
sugar  into  a  preserving  pan,  mixing  them 
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thoroughly.  Set  it  over  a  moderate  and 
very  clear  fire,  and  boil  and  skim  it  well, 
stirring-  it  after  skimminff.  After  the  scum 
has  ceased  to  appear,  stir  the  marmalade 
frequently  till  it  is  done,  which  will  generally 
be  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
the  time  of  boiling.  But  if  it  be  not 
smooth,  clear,  and  bright,  in  that  time, 
continue  boiling  until  it  becomes  so.  Put 
is  warm  into  tumblers  or  broad  mouthed 
glass  jars.  Lay  inside  the  top  of  each 
doubled  white  tissue-paper,  cut  exactly  to 
fit,  and  press  it  down  lightly  w^ith  the  tinger 
round  the  edge  so  as  to^^cover  smoothly  the 
surface  of  the  marmalade;  tie  them  down 
and  set  them  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

PINE  APPLE  SYPtUP.  — Boil  in  clarified 
syrup  an  equal  quantity  of  fruit,  cut  into 
small  squares.  AVhen  sutiiciently  done, 
pour  oflf  the  syrup  from  the  fruit,  transfer 
it  to  bottles,  and  set  it  by  for  use. 

PIXK.— This  plant  closely  resembles  the 
carnation  and  picotee,  with  the  following 
exceptions.  The  lacing  as  it  were  of  a  pink 
is  rough  outside  and  inside,  with  a  portion 
of  white  outside  the  lacing,  as  if  a  band  of 
colour  had  been  laid  on  ;  besides  this,  there  ! 
is  colour  at  the  base  of  every  petal,  and 
about  one-third  of  the  distance  along  the 
petal,  so  that  it  forms  an  eye  or  centre  of 
colour,  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  The  pink 
may  be  propagated  and  cultivated  in  every 
respect  similar  to  the  carnation.  Pipings  of 
it  ai-e  best  made  at  the  end  of  May  or  early 
in  June.  By  the  middle  of  August  pinks 
are  all  gone  out  of  flower.  The  old  plants 
are  not  of  much  use  where  choice  flowers  are 
desired,  as  they  seldom  produce  the  second 
year  first-rate  bloom,  but  lor  ornamenting 
borders  they  are  valuable.  Remove  them  out 
of  the  bed,  trim  off  ail  dead  flower- stems;  and 
plant  them  in  the  borders  of  the  garden 
rather  deeper  than  they  have  been  before. 
They  will  make  fresh  roots  higher  up  the 
stems,  and  form  close,  compact  bushes,  pro- 
•ducingtheuext  season  abundanceof  flowers.  I 
If  it  be  intended  to  grow  pinks  again  in  the 
same  bed,  the  soil  ought  to  be  taken  out  a 
foot  deep,  and  renewed  with  fresh  loam,  and 
very  rotten  stable  litter,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  of  the  first  to  one  of  the  latter, 
turning  it  over  frequently  to  mix  it  tho- 
roughly and  sweeten  it.  This  should  be 
done  by  the  third  week  in  August.  Raise 
the  bed  six  inches  above  the  soil  around, 
and  formed  like  a  pitched  roof.  The  compost 
should  be  at  least  a  foot  deep.  Plant  in 
rows  the  first  week  in  September,  and 
twelve  inches  apart  each  way.  Shelter  in 
winter,  stir  the  soil  frequently  in  the  spring, 
and  mulch  with  short  well-decayed  stubble 
early  in  June. 

PINK  SAUCER.— This  is  employed  for 
imparting  an  artificial  bloom  to  the  cheeks, 
and  may  be  prepared  as  follows :— Take 
eight  ounces  of  dried  safflower,  previously 
washed  in  water,  until  it  no  longer  gives 
out  any  colour,  two  ounces  of  subcar- 
bonate  of  soda,  and  two  gallons  of  water. 
Infuse,  and  afterwards  strain  it,  add  four 
pounds  of  French  chalk,  scraped  fine  with 
Dutch  rushes,  and  precipitate  the  colour 
upon  it,  with  citric  or  tartaric  acid. 
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PIPE,  SMOKING.-The  advisability  of 
smoking  tobacco  in  any  form  has  long  been 
a  vexed  question.  If,  however,  the  practice 
be  permitted,  the  smoking  tobacco  through 
a  pipe  is  held  to  be  less  injurious  than 
indulging  in  cigars.  The  quantity  which 
may  be  ventured  on  without  injury,  has 
been  limited  by  an  eminent  authority  to 
two  pipes  per  night.  In  smoking  tobacco 
pipes,  persons  should  be  cautious  not  to  use 
pipes  which  have  already  been  smoked 
from  by  others,  and  when  a  new  pipe  is 
employed,  the  extremity  of  the  stem  should 
be  slightly  coated  with  sealing  wax  to 
prevent  the  new  clay  from  causing  injury 
to  the  mouth,  which  it  otherwise  would. 

PIPE,  WATER— The  pipes  from  which 
the  supply  of  water  is  served  do  not  very 
frequently  get  out  of  repair,  they  are,  how- 
ever, liable  to  become  frozen  in  the  winter, 
thereby  stopping  the  supply,  and  occasioning 
great  inconvenience  and  expense;  one  of 
the  best  methods  to  prevent  the  water 
freezing  in  the  pipes  is  always  to  allow  the 
water  to  drip  from  the  tap.  w  hich  causes  a 
constant  action  in  the  body  of  water.  When 
pipes  are  frozen,  the  best  way  to  thaw 
them  is  to  lay  over  them  a  quantity  of 
litter  from  the  stable  or  the  dung-heap. 

PIPES,  FOR  Draining.— These  are  best 
made  of  brick  clay,  and  coated  with  glaze; 
the  kind  of  pipes  specially  adapted  for  house 
draining  are  those  of  whicti  the  joints  can 
be  disposed  with  the  nicest  accuracy.  The 
cost  is  slightly  more  expensive  than  ordinary 
piping,  but  the  advantages  secured  more 
than  counterbalance  the  increased  outlay. 

PIPKIN. — A  domestic  utensil  used  for 
boiling,  simmering,  infusing.  &c.  They  are 
usually  made  of  earthenware  and  glazed  on 
the  inside.  For  many  processes  the  pipkin 
is  preferable  to  the  ordinary  saucepan,  the 
contents  do  not  so  easily  burn,  and  the 
vessel  admits  of  being  cleansed  more  tho- 
roughly. 

PIQUET.— A  game  of  cards  played  by 
two  persons,  with  only  thirty-two  cards; 
all  the  deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and 
sixes  being  set  aside.  In  playing  at  this 
game,  twelve  cards  are  dealt  to  each  player, 
and  the  rest  laid  on  the  table  :  when,  if  one 
of  the  players  find  he  has  not  a  court  card 
in  his  hand,  he  has  to  declare  that  he  has  a 
car^te  blanche,  and  to  tell  how  many  cards  he 
will  lay  out,  and  desire  the  other  to  discard, 
that  he  may  show  his  game  and  satisfy  his 
antagonist  that  the  carte  blanche  is  real ;  for 
Avhich  he  reckons  ten.  In  doing  this,  the 
eldest  hand  may  take  in  three,  four,  or  five, 
discarding  as  many  of  his  own  for  them, 
atter  which  the  other  may  take  in  all  the 
remainder  if  he  please.  After  discarding, 
the  eldest  hand  examines  what  suit  he  has 
most  cards  of;  and,  reckoning  how  many 
points  he  has  in  that  suit,  if  the  other  has 
not  so  many  in  that  or  any  other  suit,  he 
reckons  one  for  every  ten  in  that  suit ;  he 
who  thus  reckons  most  is  said  to  win  the 
point.  In  thus  reckoning  the  cards,  every 
card  counts  for  the  number  it  bears,  as  ten 
for  ten;  each  court  card  counts  as  ten,  and 
the  ace  as  eleven ;  the  game  is  usually 
one  hundred.     The  point  being  over,  each 
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examines  what  sequences  he  has  of  the  same 
suit.  These  several  sequences  are  dis- 
tinguished in  dignity  by  the  cards  they 
commence  from  :  thus,  ace.  king,  and  queen 
are  styled  tierce  major ;  king,  queen,  and 
knave,  tierce  to  a  king;  knave,  ten,  and 
nine,  tierce  to  a  knave ;  and  the  last  tierce, 
quatre,  or  quinte  prevails,  so  as  to  make 
all  the  others  in  that  hand  good,  and  to 
destroy  all  those  in  the  other  hand.  The 
sequences  arranged,  the  antagonists  proceed 
to  examine  how  many  aces,  kings,  queens, 
knaves,  and  tens  each  ho'.ds  ;  reckonins:  for 
every  three  of  any  sort,  three;  but  he  that 
with  the  same  number  of  threes  or  fours 
has  one  that  is  higher  than  any  the  other 
has,  makes  his  ov»'n  good,  and  sets  aside  all 
his  adversary's  ;  excepting^  four  of  any  sort, 
which  is  called  a  quatorze,  which  counts  as 
fourteen.  The  game  in  hand  being  thus 
reckoned,  the  eldest  proceeds  to  play, 
reckoning  one  for  every  card  he  plays  above 
nine,  while  the  other  follows  him  in  the 
suit ;  but  unless  a  card  be  won  by  one  above 
nine,  except  it  be  the  last  trick,  nothing  is 
reckoned  for  it.  The  cards  being  played 
out,  he  that  has  most  tricks  reckons  ten  for 
winiiing  the  cards  ;  but  if  they  have  tricks 
alike,  neither  reckons  anything.  If  one  of 
them  win  all  the  tricks,  instead  of  counting 
ten,  which  is  his  right  for  winning  the 
cards,  he  reckons  forty,  and  this  is  called 
capot.  The  deal  being  finished,  each 
player  sets  up  his  game ;  they  then  proceed 
to  deal  as  before,  cutting  afresh  each  time 
for  the  deal ;  if  both  parties  are  within  a 
few  points  of  being  up,  the  carte  blanchels 
the  first  that  reckons,  then  the  point,  then 
the  sequences,  then  the  quatorzes,  then  the 
tierces,  and  then  the  tenth  cards.  He  that 
can  reckon  thirty  in  hand  by  carte  blanche, 
points,  quintes,  &c.,  without  playing  before 
the  other  has  reckoned  anything,  reckons 
ninety  for  them,  and  this  is  called  a  rep:<iue  : 
and  if  he  reckons  above  thirty,  he  reckons 
so  many  above  ninety.  If  he  can  make  up 
thirty,  part  in  hand  and  part  in  play, 
before  the  other  has  counted  anyfhinir.  he 
reckons  for  them  sixty;  and  this  is  called  a 
pique.  The  following  are  the  general  rules 
for  playing  the  game:— l.  Play  by  the 
stages  of  your  game ;  that  is,  when  you  are 
backward  in  the  game,  or  behind  your  ad- 
versary, play  a  pushing  game,  otherwise  you 
ought  to  make  twenty-seven  points  elder- 
hand,  and  thirteen  points  younger  hand  ; 
and  you  should  in  every  hand  compare  your 
game  with  your  adversary's,  and  discard 
accordingly.  2.  Discard  m  expectation  of 
winning  the  cards  ;  do  not  discard  for  a  low 
quatorze,  such  as  four  queens,  tour  knaves,  or 
four  tens,  because  in  any  of  these  cases  the 
odds  are  tiiree  to  one  elder- hand,  and  seven- 
teen to  three  younger-hand,  that  you  do  not 
succeed.  3.  At  the  beginning  of  a  party, 
play  to  make  your  game ;  if  you  have  in 
your  hand  a  tierce  major,  and  the  seven  of 
any  suit,  together  with  tierce  to  a  king,  a 
queen,  or  a  knave,  discard  one  of  them  in 
preference  to  the  seven.  4.  If  your  adver- 
sary be  considerably  before  you  in  the  game, 
the  consideration  of  winning  the  cards  must 
be  quite  out   of  the   question,   you  must 


therefore  make  a  push  for  the  game.  5. 
Gaining  the  point  generally  makea  ten 
points  difierence ;  therefore,  when  you  dis- 
card, endeavour  to  gain  it,  but  do  not  risk 
losing  the  cards  by  so  doing.  6.  It  you 
have  six  tricks  with  any  winning  card  in 
your  hand,  never  tail  playing  that  card, 
unless  in  the  course  of  the  play  you  discover 
what  cards  your  adversary  has  laid  out; 
or  unless  by  gaining  the  additional  point 
you  save  the  lurch  or  win  the  game.  7.  If 
you  are  greatly  advanced  in  the  game,  it  is 
to  your  interest  to  let  your  adversary  gain 
two  points  i'rr  your  one  as  often  as  you  can, 
especially  if  in  the  next  deal  you  are  to  be 
elder-hand  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  are 
to  be  younger-hand,  do  notregard  the  losing 
two  or  three  points  lor  the  gaining  of  one, 
because  that  point  brings  you  within  your 
show.  ?!.  The  younger- hand  is  to  play  upon 
the  defensive ;  therefore,  in  order  to  make 
his  thirteen  points,  he  is  to  carry  tierces, 
quatres,  and  especially  strive  for  the  point. 
9.  The  elder  or  younger-hand  should  some- 
times sink  one  of  his  points  or  a  tierce,  in 
hopes  of  winning  the  cards  ;  but  this  must 
be  done  with  judgment  and  caution.  10. 
The  younger-hand  having  the  cards  equally 
dealt  him,  is  not  to  take  in  any  cards,  if 
thereby  he  runs  a  risk  of  losing  them,  unless 
he  is  very  backward  in  the  game,  and  has 
then  a  scheme  tor  a  great  game.  11.  If  the 
}ounger-hand  has  the  probability  of  saving 
or  winning  the  cards  by  a  deep  discard,  as 
for  example:  suppose  he  should  have  the 
king,  queen,  and  nine  of  a  suit ;  or  the 
king,  knave,  and  nine  of  a  suit;  in  this 
case  he  may  discard  either  of  those  suits, 
with  a  moral  certainty  of  not  being  attacked 
in  them.  12.  The  younger- hand  having 
three  aces  dealt  him.  it  is  generally  his  best 
play  to  throw  out  the  fourth  .-uit.  13.  The 
younger-hand  has  generally  to  carry  guards 
ti>  his  queen- suits,  in  order  to  make  points 
and  save  the  cards,  14.  When  the  younger- 
hand  observes  that  the  elder- hand,  by 
calling  his  point,  has  five  cards  which  will 
make  five  tricks  in  play,  and  may  have  the 
ace  and  queen  of  another  suit,  he  should 
throw  away  the  guard  to  the  king  of  the 
latter  suit,  especially  if  he  liave  put  out  one 
from  it,  which  will  give  him  an  even  chance 
of  saving  the  cards.  15.  If  the  elder-hand 
is  sure  to  make  the  cards  equal,  by  playing 
them  in  any  particular  manner,  and  is  ad- 
vanced belbre  his  adversary  in  the  game,  he 
should  not  risk  losing  them,  but  if  his  ad- 
versary is  greatly  before  him,  it  is  better  to 
risk  losing  the  cards  in  expectation  of 
winning  them, 

PI>AICE.— Aflatfish  extremely  abundant 
on  our  coasts.  It  is  inferior  to  the  sole,  the 
flesh  being  less  firm  and  not  so  white  or 
well-flavoured.  Like  all  ground  fish  they 
are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  therefore, 
keep  well. 

PLAICE,  TO  Dress.  —  Plaice  may  be 
either  boiled  or  fried  in  the  ordinary  way; 
the  following  is  also  an  excellent  method  of 
dressing  it:  sprinkle  the  fish  with  salt,  and 
keep  it  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  wash 
it  and  wipe  it  dry,  smear  it  over  with  eg^g^ 
and  cover  it  with  crumbs  of  bread.  Boil 
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some  lard  or  dripping  witli  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar;  lay  in  the  fish  and 
fry  of  a  fine  brown  colour.  Drain  off  the 
fat,  serve  the  fish  with  fried  parsley  laid 
round,  and  anchovy  sauce. 

PLANTING.  —  See  Flower  Garden, 
KrrcHLN  Garden,  Orchard  :  also  Apple, 
Ash,  Ci  dar,  Cherry,  Lime,  Oak,  Pear, 
Pine,  Plum,  &c. 

PLANTS,  TO  Dry  and  Preserve.— As 
pressure  is  necessary  for  drying-  plants,  the 
tirst  thing  requisite  is  to  construct  a  press, 
which  in  this  instance  is  made  of  two  of  the 
thickest  milled  boards,  each  twenty  inches 
in  length,  and  fourteen  in  width ;  also  two 
leathern  straps  with  buckles,  and  holes  at 
intervals  to  allow  for  the  varying  bulk  of 
the  press ;  then  proeure  two  quires  of 
coarse  sugar  paper,  which  can  be  procured 
at  a  grocer's.  After  having  selected  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  "flowers,  with 
their  stems,  lower  leaves,  and  roots  when 
practicable,  and  having  carefully  observed 
that  the  plants  be  free  from  dew  or  moisture, 
lay  every  portion  out  delicately  on  one  of  the 
coarse  sheet.',  being  careful  at  the  same 
time  that  one  part  of  the  specimen  does  not 
interfere  with  another;  the  leaf  should  be 
filled.  Allow  several  sheets  to  intervene 
before  another  sheet  is  filled  with  specimens. 
If  the  flowers  be  delicate,  their  colours  will 
be  better  preserved  by  placing  blotting  paper 
between  the  folds,  to  absorb  moist r.re.  T)ie 
plants  are  now  ready  to  be  put  into  the 
press,  the  straps  forming  the  pressure, 
which,  however,  must  not  be  great  at  first. 
It  is  necessary  to  remove  the  plants  every 
day,  and  dry  the  papers  at  the  fire.  When 
the  specimens  are  quite  dry,  they  should  be 
taken  from  the  press,  and  each  plant 
separately  sewed  or  fastened  with  gum  on 
to  half- sheets  of  foolscap.  The  sheets  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  several  orders 
should  be  kept  in  trays,  boxes,  or  in  a  cabinet 
constructed  tor  the  purpose,  in  a  dry  room 
where  they  will  be  ready  for  future  refe- 
rence. In  every  case  the  plants  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  dried  before  they  are  finally 
assorted,  if  not  they  will  soon  became 
mouldy,  lose  their  hues,  and  become  a  mere 
mass  of  useless  refuse. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  to  Take  Im- 
pressions FROM.— The  plaster  must  be 
pulveriz-^d  and  sifted  through  very  fine 
gauze  First  rub  over  the  medal,  or  engraved 
stone,  very  softly  with  oil.  and  having  wiped 
it  with  cotton,  surround  the  edge  of  it  with 
a  slip  or  thin  lead.  Mix  the  sifted  plaster 
with  water,  and  stir  it  gently  to  prevent  it 
disengaging  air-bubbles;  then  pour  it  over 
the  object  of  which  the  impression  is  w^anted, 
and  sufl"er  it  to  harden  and  dry.  It  is  easily 
detached,  and  forms  a  mould  strongly 
marked. 

PLASTERS.  —  Compounds  of  adhesive 
tenacious  substances.  Plasters  should  not 
adhere  to  the  hand  when  cold  ;  they  should 
be  easily  spread  when  heated,  and  should 
remain  tenacious  and  pliant  after  they  are 
spread,  but  should  not  be  so  soft  as  to  run 
when  heated  by  the  skin.  Plasters  are  very 
serviceable  for  delicately  organized  persons, 
or  for  those  who  are  much  exposed  to  the 
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variations  of  temperature ;  when  employed 
for  the  chest  one  should  be  placed  on  at  the 
commencement  of  winter,  and  suffered  to 
remain  on  until  it  peels  off',  when  it  should 
be  clipped  away  by  degrees,  and  when 
entirely  removed,  replaced  by  another. 
Plasters  are  usually  composed  of  unctuous 
substances  united  to  metallic  oxides,  or  to 
powders,  wax,  or  resin.  They  are  usually 
formed  whilst  warm  into  half-pound  rolls, 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  wrapped 
ill  paper.  When  required  for  use,  a  little  is 
melted  off"  the  roll  by  means  of  a  heated 
iron  spatula,  and  spread  upon  leather,  linen, 
or  silk.    In  using  the  spatula  the  flat  surface 


is  applied  to  the  end  of  the  roll,  the 
melted  substance  being  allowed  to  drop  on 
the  material  on  which  it  is  to  be  spread. 
When  a  sufiacient  quantity  has  been  melted, 
it  is  then  to  be  spread  evenly  and  thinly  by 
means  of  the  edge  of  the  instrument. 
When  spread  plasters  are  warmed  for 
application,  the  unspread  side  should  always 
be  held  to  the  heat.  When  plasters  are  to 
be  removed  from  the  skin,  they  should 
always  be  warmed  through  with  warm 
water.  Piasters  are  preserved  by  enveloping 
the  rolls  vvith  paper,  to  exclude  the  air  as 
m.uch  as  possible,  and  by  keeping  them  in  a 
cool  situation.  When  kept  for  any  length 
of  time,  they  are  apt  to  become  hard  and 
brittle,  and  to  lose  their  colour.  When  this 
is  the  case,  they  should  be  re-melted  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  sufiicient  oil  added  to  the 
mass  to  restore  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 

PLATE,  TO  Clean. —Articles  of  plate 
after  being  used  should  be  washed  in  hot 
water,  or  if  stained  they  should  be  boiled, 
and  afterwards  rinsed  and  dried  before  the 
process  of  cleaning  is  commenced.  They 
should  be  very  carefuliy  handled,  or  they 
will  receive  deep  scratches  difficult  to  re- 
move. The  best  plate-powder  consists  of 
dried  and  finely- sifted  vrhiting  or  chalk. 
The  greater  part  of  the  white  sold  in  the 
shops  is  too  coarse  for  the  purpose,  only 
the  finest,  therefore,  should  be  employed. 
Brushes,  hard  and  soft,  sponge,  and  wash- 
leather,  are  requisite  for  cleaning  plate; 
ir  the  powder  be  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine 
laid  on  with  a  sponge,  and  rubbed  off"  with 
wash-leather,  all  tarnish  will  be  removed. 
Salt  stains  and  marks  from  eggs  are  more 
difncult  to  remove.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  boil 
a  fine  soft  old  cloth  in  water  with  some  pre- 
pared chalk  dissolved  in  it,  and  to  dry  the 
cloth  and  use  it  for  polishing.  The  soft 
brush  is  for  the  same  purpose,  the  hard 
brush  being  for  chased  work,  edges,  crests, 
&c.,  so  that  not  a  portion  of  dry  powder 
may  remain  in  tliem.  Plate  should  in  all 
cases  be  finished  with  a  fine  dry  wash- 
leather.  Plated  articles  should  be  carefully 
wiped  dry  after  washing  them,  otherwise 
they  will  rust  or  canker  at  the  edges,  where 
the  silver  first  wears  off",  and  on  this  account 
also,  they  should  be  cleaned  as  seldom  as 
possible. 
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PLATE  WARMER. -A  useful  apparatus 
for  warming  plates  and  dishes,  either  in  the 
kitchen  or  the  dining-room.  Those  used 
in  the  kitchen  may  be  litted  up  on  the  fire- 
screen on  a  small  scale;  these  are  made  of 
wood  lined  with  tin,  and  may  have  a  door 
in  the  back  to  take  out  the  plates  and  dishes. 
The  kind  of  plate  warmer,  however,  which 


in  a  line  vrith  the  common  furrows,  and  it 
may  be  used  so  as  to  lay  the  stitches  on 
lands  rounding  or  flat,  as  desired.  This 
implement  lays  the  furrows  all  in  the  same 
direction  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the 
other,  and  this  is  efi'ected  by  the  alferation 
of  the  wrist,  which  occupies  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  place  of  the  ordinary  mould- 
board,  laying  over  the  seam  in  the  same 
way.  In  Howard's  Prize  Ploug:h  the  im- 
provements consist  in  greater  elegance  of 


is  most  generally  used  is  the  one  seen  in 
the  eno:^raving,  and  which  is  both  useful  and 
ornamental. 

PLEURISY.  —  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  chest,  or  the 
pleura,  as  it  is  called.  This  disease  is  so 
analogous  to  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  or  pneumonia,  as  to  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  for  medical  men  some- 
times to  detect  the  difference;  and  as  the 
treatment  is  almost  the  same,  the  two 
diseases  will  be  treated  under  one  head  :  see 
Pneumonia.  The  only  special  peculiarity 
in  pleurisy  is,  that  being  an  inflammation  of 
a  serious  membrane,  the  pain  is  more  acute, 
and  the  pulse  harder  and  sharper  than  in  the 
corresponding  disease  of  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  where  the  pain  is  deeper,  the 
breathing  more  oppressed  and  the  pulse 
fuller  and  softer,  than  in  pleurisy. 

PLOUGH.— In  this  well-known  agricul- 
tural implement,  various  improvements 
have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced. 
In  Kent  the  turn-wrist  plough  is  common, 
and  is  considered  superior  to  all  others  for 
its  particular  purposes.  It  is  intended 
for  under-surface  ploughing,  so  as  to  clear 


the  ground  from  grass  and  rubbish,  as  well 
as  to  loosen  the  soil.  It  is  adapted  for 
crossing  the  ridges,  as  well  as  for  ploughing 


design,  more  equal  proportions,  and  the 
furrow-turners  being  made  particularly 
tapering  and  regular  in  their  curve,  and 
formed  upon  exact  geometrical  principles  ; 
the  furrow- slice  is  thus  made  to  travel  at  a 
uniform  rate,  from  its  being  first  cut,  until 
left  in  its  final  position,  the  power  required 
to  work  the  implement  is  considerably 
lessened,  and  the  furrows  are  laid  more 
evenly  and  in  the  best  form  to  receive  the 
seed,  as  well  as  working  much  cleaner  upon 
land  inclined  to  adhere  or  load  to  the  breast 
or  furrow-turner.  The  shares  are  fixed  to 
lever  necks  of  wrought-iron,  made  upon  an 
improved  principle,  the  raising  or  lowering 
of  which  gives  the  point  greater  or  less 
"  pitch,"  or  inclination,  as  tlie  share  wears 
or  as  the  state  of  the  land  may  require. 
The  superiority  of  this  lever  neck  over 
others  is  its  great  simplicity,  and  its  being 
tiglitened  at  the  end  instead  of  by  a  bolt 
throuiifh  the  side.  When  raised  or' lowered 
(which  can  be  done  instantly)  it  is  secured 
in  a  series  of  grooves :  the  iron  is  thus 
brought  into  a  state  of  tension,  ensuring 
firmness  as  well  as  increasing  strength. 
The  centre  pin  upon  which  the  lever  works 
is  a  fixture  to  the  neck,  and  takes  its  bear- 
ing close  to  the  head  or  socket  of  the  share, 
so  that  the  top  of  the  share  is  not  raised 
above  or  below  the  point  of  the  breast  when 
moved  into  higher  or  lower  grooves.  The 
lever  neck  has  another  great  advantage 
over  any  other,  tiie  accumulation  of  earth 
inside  the  plough,  in  most  instances,  renders 
the  lever  useless,  as  it  cannot  be  moved 
without  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  in  this 
arraniiemeut  by  simply  taking  oft"  the  end 
next  the  neck,  it  may  be  at  once  discon- 
nected from  the  plough,  and  any  obstacle 
preventing  its  free  action  removed.  The 
axles  of  the  wheels  are  upon  a  new  princi- 
ple, and  are  made  so  that  no  grit  can  enter, 
nor  any  oil  or  grease  escape.  The  wheels, 
therefore,  wear  much  longer,  the  axles 
require  little  or  no  repairing,  and  the  friction 
is  considerably  reduced.  The  mode  of  fixing 
the  wheels  is  also  peculiar.  The  holdfasts, 
or  clumps  securing  them,  are  made  to  glide 
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through  a  mortise  formed  in  the  beam,  by 
Avhich  the  width  may  be  altered  with  greater 
facility,  besides  di.-spensiiig  with  the  old 
sliding  axle,  which  was  an  obstacle  in  deep 
ploughing,  and  objectionable  on  dirty  land 
on  account  of  the  soil  accumulating  round 
it.  The  wheels,  by  the  method  now  adopted, 
are  brought  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the 
land-wheel  may  be  expanded  as  well  as  the 
lurrow- wheel. 

rLOYEK,  TO  Dress.— This  bird  is  roasted 
in  the  same  way  as  the  snipe  and  woodcock, 
without  drawing-,  and  are  served  on  toast. 

PLOVER'S  EGGS.— Boil  them  for  ten 
minutes,  and  serve  them  either  hot  or  cold 
on  a  napkin. 

PLUM  CAKE.— This  is  such  a  favourite 
article  in  most  families,  and  is  made  in  so 
many  different  ways,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  a  variety  of  receipts  in  order 
that  a  selection  may  be  made  according  to 
circumstances.  1.  A  good  common  plum  cake. 
— Mix  five  ounces  of  butter  in  three  pounds 
of  fine  dry  fiour,  and  five  ounces  of  the  best 
moist  sugar.  Add  six  ounces  of  currants, 
washed  and  dried,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  pimento  finely  powdered.  Put  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  yeast  into  a  pint  of  new 
milk  warmed,  and  mix  it  with  the  foregoing 
into  a  light  dough.  2.  A  cake  of  a  better^  sort. 
—Mix  thoroughly  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
fine  flour  well  dried,  with  a  pound  of  sifted 
loaf  sugar,  three  pounds  of  currants  washed 
and  very  dry,  half  a  pound  of  raisins  stoned 
and  chopped,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace 
and  cloves  mixed,  a  nutmeg  grated,  the 
-peel  of  a  lemon  cut  as  finely  as  possible, 
and  half  a  pound  of  almonds  blanched  and 
beaten  with  orange- flower  water.  Melt  two 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of 
cream,  but  not  too  hot ;  add  a  pint  of  sweet 
wine,  a  glass  of  brandy,  the  whites  and 
yolks  of  twelve  eggs  beaten  apart,  and  half 
a  pint  of  good  yeast.  Strain  this  liquid  by 
degrees  into  dry  ingredients,  beating  them 
together  a  full  hour,  then  butter  the  pan, 
place  the  cake  in,  and  bake  it.  3.  A  rich 
plum  caA-^.— Take  three  pounds  of  w^ell- dried 
'flour,  three  pounds  of  fresh  butter,  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  fine  sugar  dried  and  sifted, 
live  pounds  of  currants  carefully  cleaned 
and  dried,  twenty-four  eggs,  three  grated 
nutmegs,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pounded 
mace  and  cloves  mixed,  half  a  pound  of 
almonds,  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  a  pound  of 
citron  or  orange-peel.  Pound  the  almonds 
in  rose-water,  w^orkup  the  butter  to  a  thin 
cream,  put  in  the  sugar  and  stir  it  well,  add 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  the  spices,  the 
almonds,  and  the  orange-peel.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  froth,  and  put  them 
into  the  batter  as  it  rises.  Keep  working  it, 
with  the  hand  until  the  oven  is  ready,  and 
the  scorching  subsided  ;  put  it  into  a  hoop, 
but  not  full ;  tw^o  hours  will  bake  it.  4.  Ano- 
ther rich  plum  cake. — Take  four  pounds  of  fiour 
well  dried,  mix  with  it  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  fine  sugar  powdered,  a  grated  nutmeg, 
and  an  ounce  of  bruised  mace.  When  these 
are  well  mixed,  make  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
and  pour  in  the  yolks  of  fifteen  eggs,  and  the 
whites  of  seven,  well  beaten  with  a  pint  of 
yeast,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  orange- flower 
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water,  and  a  wineglassful  of  sherry.  Then 
melt  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  butter  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  cream ;  and  when  it  is 
milk-warm,  pour  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
batter.  Throw  a  little  of  the  flour  over  the 
liquids,  but  do  not  mix  the  whole  together 
till  it  is  ready  for  the  oven.  Let  it  stand 
before  the  fire  to  raise  for  an  hour,  laying  a 
cloth  over  it ;  then  have  ready  six  pounds  of 
currants  well  washed,  picked,  and  dried  ;  a 
pound  of  citron  and  a  pound  of  orange-peel 
sliced  with  a  pound  of  blanched  almonds, 
half  cut  in  slices  lengthwise,  half  finely 
powdered.  Mix  all  thoroughly  together, 
butter  the  tin  well,  and  bake  it  for  two  hours 
and  a  half. 

^^  1.  Butter,  50ZS.  ;  flour,  Slbs. ;  sugar, 
.5ozs. ;  currants,  6ozs. ;  pimento,  5OZ. ;  yeast, 
3  tablespoonfuls  ;  milk,  1  pint.  2.  Flour, 
ipeck;  sugar,  lib. ;  currants,  3lbs. ;  raisins, 
|lb. ;  mace  and  cloves  (mixed),  ioz. ;  nut- 
meg, 1 ;  lemon,  peel  of  1 ;  almonds,  ^ib. ; 
butter,  2lbs. ;  cream,  1^  pint:  sweet  vrine,  1 
pint ;  brandy,  1  wineglassful  ;  eggs,  12  ; 
yeast,  |  pint.  3.  Flour,  3lbs.  ;  butter,  3lbs. ; 
sugar,  l^lb.;  currants,  5lbs. ;  eggs.  24 ;  nut- 
megs, 3;  mace  and  cloves  (mixed),  ^oz.  ; 
almonds,  |lb.;  sherry,  1  wineglassful :  citron 
or  orange-peel,  lib.  ;  rose  water,  sufficient. 
4.  Flour,  4lbs. ;  sugar.  l|lb.  ;  nutmeg,  1; 
mace,  loz.  ;  eggs,  1.5  yolks,  7  whites  :  yeast, 
1  pint ;  orange-flower  water,  4  tablespoon- 
fuls ;  sherry,  1  wine-glassful ;  butter,  2^1bs. ; 
cream,  l^  pint;  currants,  Gibs. ;  citron,  lib. ; 
orange-peel,  lib.  ;  almonds,  lib. 

PLUM,  Culture  of.— Most  of  the  varie- 
ties of  this  fruit  are  propagated  by  grafting 
or  budding  on  the  muscle  St.  Julian,  Magnum 
Bonum,  or  any  free-growing  plums,  raised 
from  seed  or  from  suckers ;  but  seedlings 
are  preferable  stocks  for  a  permanent  plan- 
tation. The  common  baking  plums  are 
generally  propagated  by  suckers,  without 
being  either  budded  or  grafted.  Plum- 
grafting  is  performed  either  in  February  or 
March;  budding  in  July  or  August.  The 
soil  most  suitable  to  the  plum  is  a  middling 
one,  neither  too  light  nur  too  heavy ;  any 
mellow  fertile  garden  or  orchard  t:round  will 
do,  and  where  a  soil  is  to  be  made,  it  is  best 
composed  of  one- half  fresh  loam,  one-fourth 
sharp  sand,  one- sixth  road- stuff",  and  one- 
twelfth  vegetable  remains,  or  decomposed 
dung  or  animal  matter.  The  plum  is  culti- 
vated like  other  indigenous  fruit  trees  ;  the 
hardier  sorts,  as  standards ;  and  the  finer 
varieties  against  walls.  The  choice  of  plants 
should  be  confined  to  trees  of  not  more  than 
one  year's  growth  from  the  bud  ;  for  if  they 
are  older  they  are  very  subject  to  canker ; 
or,  if  they  take  well  to  the  ground,  com- 
monly produce  only  two  or  three  luxuriant 
branches.  2'he  final  pJantiiig  should  be  per- 
formed in  autumn.  In  training,  the  horizontal 
mode  is  to  be  preferred,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  branches  springing  from 
the  stem  should  be  allowed  to  take  their 
natural  angle  of  divergence  in  the  first  in- 
stance. From  this,  the  upper  and  stronger 
branches  may  be  more  quickly  turned  than 
the  low^er  and  weaker.  Plums  may  he  forced 
in  pots  or  otherwise  like  other  fruit  trees. 
When  an  early  crop  is  desired,  plums  are  best 
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forced  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  as  this  method 
admits  of  their  removal  at  pleasure  into 
different  degrees  of  temperature  as  occasion 
may  require;  but  for  a  general  crop  to  ripen 
by  the  end  of  May  or  beginning-  of  June,  it 
is  preferable  to  have  the  trees  planted  in  the 
forcing-house,  and  if  they  are  intended  to  be 
forced  in  the  first  year,  proper  trees  for  the 
purpose,  furnished  with  well  -  branching 
wood,  should  be  selected  and  planted  early 
in  autumn,  that  they  may  establish  them- 
selves before  the  winter  sets  in. 

PLUM  JAM.— Cut  some  ripe  plums  to 
pieces,  put  them  into  a  preserving-  pan, 
bruise  them  with  a  spoon,  w^arm  them  over 
the  fire  till  they  are  soft,  and  press  them 
through  a  cullender.  Boil  the  jam  for  an 
hour,  stir  it  well,  add  six  ounces  of  fine 
powdered  sugar  to  every  pound  of  jam,  and 
take  it  off  the  fire  to  mix  it.  Then  heat  it 
ten  minutes,  put  it  into  jars,  and  sift  some 
fine  sugar  over  it. 

PLUM  PUDDING.— This  national  dish 
is  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  follow- 
ing bemg  the  best  receipts  :  —  1.  Take  a 
pound  of  fresh  beef- suet,  very  finely  minced, 
a  pound  of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped,  a 
pound  of  currants  cleaned  and  dried,  a  pound 
of  flour,  the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon,  half  of  a 
nutmeg,  six  well- beaten  eggs,  an  ounce  of 
candied  orange-peel  and  half  an  ounce  of 
candied  lemon- peel  minced,  half  a  pound  of 
brown  sugar,  a  wineglassful  of  brandy  and  a 
teacupful  of  cream.  Mix  all  the  ingredients 
well  with  the  flour,  iioil  the  pudding-  in  a 
cloth,  put  it  into  a  copper  of  boiling  water, 
and  keep  it  boiling  for  seven  hours.  Before 
serving,  strew  grated  loaf  sugar  over  it.  2. 
A  pound  of  raisins  stoned,  half  a  pound  of 
currants  well  cleaned,  a  pound  of  fresh  beef 
suet  finely  minced,  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
grated  bread,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
two  of  brown  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
pounded  ginger,  one  of  cinnamon  and  one  of 
salt;  six  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a  gill  of 
rum,  mix  these  thoroughly  together  the  day 
before  it  is  to  be  boiled.  Boil  it  in  a  cloth 
or  mould  for  four  or  five  hours.  3.  Take  a 
pound  of  the  best  raisins  stoned,  and  a  pound 
of  currants ;  chop  very  small  a  pound  of  fresh 
beef- suet,  blanch  and  pound  two  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds  and  half  an  ounce  of  bitter 
ones ;  mix  the  whole  well  together  with  a 
pound  of  sifted  flour,  and  the  same  weight 
of  crumb  of  bread  soaked  in  milk,  squeeze  it 
dry  and  stir  with  a  spoon  until  reduced  to  a 
mash,  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  flour. 
Cut  into  small  pieces  two  ounces  each  of 
preserved  citron,  orange,  and  lemon-peel, 
and  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mixed 
spice ;  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  moist 
sugar  into  a  basin  with  eight  eggs,  well 
beaten ;  stir  this  with  the  pudding-,  and 
make  it  of  a  proper  consistence  with  milk. 
Pour  a  gill  of  brandy  over  the  fruit  and 
spice,  mixed  together  in  a  basin,  and  allow 
it  to  stand  for  three  or  four  hours  before  the 
pudding  is  made,  stirring  occasionally.  Tie 
it  in  a  cloth,  and  boil  it  for  five  hours.  4. 
Take  half  a  pound  of  grated  bread,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  finely- minced  suet,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  currants, 
two  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  and  a  wineglass- 


ful of  brandy ;  mix  all  together  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  milk  to  make  it  into  a  stiff 
batter  ;  boil  it  in  a  cloth  for  four  hours. 

f^  1.  Suet,  lib. ;  raisins,  lib. ;  currants, 
lib. ;  flour,  lib. ;  lemon,  peel  of  1 ;  nutmeg, 
i  of  1 ;  eggs,  6  ;  candied  orange-peel,  loz. ; 
candied  lemon  -  peel,  |oz.  ;  sugar,  |lb.  ; 
brandy,  1  wineglassful ;   cream,  l  teacupful. 

2.  Raisins,  lib. ;  currants,  |lb. ;  suet,  lib. ; 
bread  grated,  5  tablespoonfuls ;  flour,  3 
tablespoonfuls  ;  sugar,  2  tablespoonfuls ; 
ginger,  i  teaspoonful ;  cinnamon,  1  teaspoon- 
ful; salt,  1  teaspoonful;  eggs,  6  ;  rum,  1  gill. 

3.  Raisins,  lib. ;  currants,  lib. ;  suet,  lib.  ; 
almonds,  sweet,  2ozs.,  bitter,  |oz. ;  flour, 
lib. ;  bread  crumb,  lib. ;  milk,  sufficient ; 
citron,  candied  orange  and  lemon- peel,  2ozs. 
each  ;  mixed  spice,  ^oz. ;  sugar,  ilb. ;  eggs, 
8 ;  brandy,  l  gill.  4.  Bread,  grated,  ^Ib. ; 
suet,  ilb. ;  flour,  1  tablespoonful;  currants, 
|lb. ;  sugar,  2.)2S. ;  brandy,  1  wineglassful. 

PLUMS  PRESERVED.— Select  the  sort 
called  mag-num  bonum.  Set  them  over  a 
slow  flre  in  spring  water  until  they  begin  to 
peel,  keeping  them  under  the  water ;  peel 
and  put  them  into  a  jar  with  thin  syrup, 
which  must  cover  them,  or  otherwise  they 
will  be  discoloured.  The  next  day  boil  the 
syrup,  then  put  in  the  plums  and  give  them 
a  gentle  boil.  Let  them  stand  till  cold,  then 
repeat  the  process  ;  turn  them  in  the  syrup 
until  nearly  cold.  Take  out  the  plums,  strain 
the  syrup,  add  more  sugar,  and  skim  it  well ; 
put  in  the  plums,  boil  them  till  they  are 
clear,  then  pot  them,  and  cover  them  with 
paper. 

PNEUMONIA.— This  disease  is  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
and  so  far  different  from  Pleurisy,  as  that  is 
the  inflammation  of  the  bag  or  7aembrane 
that  contains  the  lungs,  and  lines  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  cavity  of  the  chest. 
The  symptoms  that  indicate  inflammation 
of  these  organs,  are  pain  in  the  chest,  ex- 
tending to  the  shoulders  and  back,  and 
becommg  more  acute  as  the  disease  advances, 
a  constant  and  anxious  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, augmented  by  a  recumbent,  and  relieved, 
or  less  severe,  when  the  body  is  placed  in  an 
erect  position,  attended  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
tension and  fulness  of  the  lungs,  which 
nature  attempts  to  relieve  by  a  frequent  and 
abortive  cough;  the  face  becomes  tumid, 
and  the  lips  livid;  the  pulse  being  quick, 
full,  and  round  in  pneumonia,  and  quick, 
hard,  and  sharp  in  pleurisy.  The  pain  may- 
be either  under  the  breastbone  or  at  either 
side,  or  in  all  places  at  once ;  there  is  much 
thirst,  great  anxiety,  and  a  tongue  either 
dry  and  rough,  or  moist  and  white.  The 
other  organs  suffer  sympathetically,  such  as 
the  head  and  skin,  when  the  former  is  the 
case,  and  there  is  much  congestion,  as  indi- 
cated by  throbbing  in  the  temples,  heat,  and 
pain ;  the  prognosis  of  the  disease  is  unfa- 
vourable, as  delirium  may  supervene,  always 
a  serious  symptom.  But  as  respects  the 
skin,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  extended 
surface-lung,  it  always  suffers  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  this  disease ;  and  as  all 
affections  of  the  skin  reciprocally  affect  the 
lungs,  the  cuticle,  in  pneumonia,  becomes 
dry,  rough,  and  extremely  sensitive  to  cold. 
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Inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  exist  with- 
out pain,  as  in  the  peripueumonia  notha  of 
old  age ;  but  in  youth  and  adult  periods?, 
this  is  rare.  ^ 

The  tieatment  of  this  'disease  demands 
great  judgment;  that  bleedmg  is  often  ne- 
cessary, no  one  will  deny  who  bears  in  mind 
the  vital  function  of  the  organ ;  but  it  should 
not  be  carried  too  far,  or  if  possible,  be 
repeated.  AVheii  the  great  object  of  the 
treatment  is  borne  in  mind,  the  mode  of 
after- management  will  be  more  intelligible, 
viz.,  that  tlie  chief  and  foremost  considera- 
tion is  to  relieve  the  overcharged  lungs  of 
the  excess  of  blood  accumulated  in  their 
vessels  ;  which,  by  pressure  on  the  nerves  of 
the  organ,  causes  not  only  the  pain,  and  by 
obstructing  the  air  passaj^^es,  impedes  respi- 
ration, inducing  ditliculty  of  breathing-,  but 
preventing  the  blood  from  circulating 
through  the  structure  of  the  lungs.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  skin  is  only  ano- 
ther kind  of  lung,  and  that  in  this  disease  it 
is  cold,  rough,  and  dry,  indicating  the  ab- 
sence of  its  natural  blood,  arawn  oif  from 
the  surface  to  flood  the  lungs  ;  it  will  then 
easily  be  comprehended  that  a  hot  bath,  by 
bringing  back  the  circulation  to  the  surface, 
must  unload  the  lungs,  and  by  equalizing 
the  powers,  afford  immediate  relief  from 
pain,  and  the  general  amelioration  of  all  the 
other  oppressive  symptoms.  Very  great  is 
the  beueflt  produced  by  the  hot  bath,  in 
relieving  the  oppressed  organ,  and  throwing 
the  superabundance  of  blood  on  the  skin, 
where  it  can  in  turn  be  got  rid  of  in  the  form 
of  perspiration,  and  by  a  sharp  action  on  the 
bowels,  as  a  p.trgative,  be  removed  from  the 
system  before  its  accumulation  in  the  cuticle 
could  produce  any  hurttul  consequences,  or 
reciprocally  re- act  on  the  lungs.  So  great 
indeed  is  the  benefit  of  the  bath,  that  it  the 
eff'ect  could  be  continued  long  enough,  no 
other  mode  of  treatment  than  a  hot  bath 
and  a  purgative  would  be  needed  to  cure 
this  dangerous  disease.  Still,  it  must  be 
understood  that  this  mxcans  is  one  of  the 
first  remedies  to  be  adopted,  and  ii  imme- 
diately employed  after  bleeding,  w^hen  that 
measure  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms,  two  of  the  most 
important  moves  in  the  system  of  treatment 
will  have  been  adopted.  The  bath  should  be 
used  for  five  or  seven  minutes,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  kept,  up  to  the  last 
moment,  to  the  same  heat  as  when  first 
used.  The  patient  should  be  folded  in  a 
blanket  undried  and  placed  in  bed,  that  per- 
spiration may  be  induced ;  the  subjoined 
pills,  and  a  dose  of  the  accompanying  mix- 
ture, being  given  before  he  is  lelt  in  repose. 
Take  of 

Extract  of  colocynth      .    12  grains 

Calomel 8  grains 

Croton  oil  .....    .      1  drop 

Make  into  a  mass  with  extract  of  henbane, 
and  divide  into  4  pills,  two  of  which  are  to 
b6  given  for  a  dose,  and  repeated  the  follow- 
ing day  if  required.    Take  of 

Powdered  nitre  ....    30  grains 
Tartar  emetic      ....      4  grains 
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Dissolve  in — 

Camplior  water  . 
Laudanum  .  . 
Syrup  of  salTron 


5h  ounces 
I'^drachm 
A  ounce 


Mix,  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls  after  the 
pills,  and  v7ie  tablespoonful  every  two  hours 
afterwards.  The  feet  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly hot ;  and  if,  after  a  few  hours,  the 
pain  in  the  chest  continues,  Irom  six  to 
twelve  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  part 
over  each  lung:  or  a  blister  may  be  substi- 
tuted ibr  the  leeches.  Tlie  thirst  is  to  be 
mitigated  by  eflervescing  draughts,  made  by 
dissolving  twenty  grains  of  the  carbonate 
of  potass  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  and 
adding  fifteen  grains  of  powdered  citric  acid, 
or  the  same  quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  tartaric  acid.  In  cases  where  the  pain 
and  inflammatory  symptoms  are  strong,  and 
the  physical  state  of  the  patient  too  weak  to 
admit  of  excessive  depletion  with  safety, 
one  of  the  following  pills  may  be  given 
every  four  hours  in  addition  to  the  mixture 
and  dose  of  purgative  pills.    Take  of 

Calomel 12 

Opium,  powdered    ...     5  grains 

Extract  of  henbane,  enough  to  make  into  a 
mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  six  pills, 
which  are  to  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms  is  subdued.  To 
recapitulate :  the  treatment  of  pn^uumonia 
should  commence  with  bleeding  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
ounces,  the  hot  bath,  the  purgative  pills, 
and  the  saline  fever  mixture ;  in  extreme 
cases,  using  in  addition  the  calomel  and 
opium  pills,  and  leeches,  or  a  blister  on 
the  chest ;  but  in  all  cases  allaying  the 
thirst  with  cooling  drinks  and  eflervescing 
draughts.  During  the  whole  treatment  the 
patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  remarkably 
quiet,  and  on  the  thinnest  and  least  exciting 
diet ;  the  skin,  as  much  as  the  lungs,  being 
guarded  against  exposure  to  damp  or  cold  ; 
and  as  this  disease  is  very  prone  to  recur, 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  during  con- 
valescence, not  to  let  the  patient  be  exposed 
to  causes  that  might  renew  so  serious  a 
complaint. 

POCKET.— A  receptacle  forming  a  portion 
of  male  and  female  attire,  for  keeping  articles 
in  safety.  Pockets  in  which  money  and 
valuable  articles  are  kept,  should  be  so  placed 
that  they  are  diflScult  of  being  rifled.  Tlie 
pockets  worn  by  females  afl'ord  great  facili  - 
ties  for  robbery,  and  it  would  be  a  wise  pro- 
vision if  every  dress  v^ere  made  v/ith  a 
pocket  near  the  waistband,  so  that  it  might 
be  under  the  wearer's  immediate  control  and 
protection. 

POCKET  BOOK.— A  book  in  which 
bank-notes,  cheques,  bills,  and  valuable 
documents  are  usually  kept.  The  best  kind 
ot  pocket-book  is  one  that  is  not  too  large, 
and  may  be  easily  introduced  into  a  pocket 
made  inside  the  breast  of  the  coat  or  waist- 
coat. It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  the  name 
and  address  ot  the  owner  in  the  pocket- book 
itself,  so  that  if  it  be  lost  and  fall  into  the 
hands  of  honest  persons  it  may  be  the  more 
readily  restored. 
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POINTER.— A  species  of  dog  evidently 
descended  from  the  hound.  It  is  more  per- 
fectly under  the  control  of  the  sportsman 
than  any  other  dog,  but  this  degree  of  per- 
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fection  is  arrived  at  by  dint  of  education 
and  training-,  which  process  is  comprised  in 
the  following  rules  :— The  first  lesson  incul- 
cated is  that  of  passive  obedience,  and  this 
enforced  by  the  infliction  of  severity  as 
lenient  as  the  case  will  admit.  The  dog  is 
taken  into  a  garden  or  field,  and  a  strong 
cord  about  eighteen  or  twenty  yards  long  is 
tied  to  his  collar.  The  sportsman  calls  the 
dog  to  him,  looks  earnestly  at  him,  gently 
presses  him  to  the  ground,  and  several  times 
will  make  him  down  immediately,  and  take 
him  to  the  place  where  the  birds  rose. 
Chide  him  with  "  Steady  !  "  "  How  dare 
you?"  Use  no  whip,  but  scold  him  well, 
and  be  assured  that  he  will  be  more  cautious. 
If  possible,  kill  on  the  next  chance.  The 
moment  the  bird  is  down,  the  dog  will  pro- 
bably rush  in  and  seize  it.  He  must  be  met 
with  the  same  rebuff,  '*  Down  charge  !  "  If 
he  do  not  obey,  he  must  receive  a  stroke  of 
the  whip.  The  gun  being  again  charged,  the 
bird  is  sought  for,  and  the  dog  is  allowed  to 
see  it  and  play  with  it  for  a  minute  before  it 
is  put  in  the  bag.  He  will  become  thoroughly 
foud  of  the  sport,  and  his  fondness  will  in- 
crease with  each  bird  that  is  killed.  At 
every  time,  however,  whether  he  kills  or 
misses,  the  sportsman  should  make  the  dog 
"Djwn  charge!  "  and  never  allow  him  to 
rise  until  he  has  loaded.  If  a  hare  should  be 
wounded,  there  will,  occasionally,  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  preventing  him  from 
chising  her.  He  must  be  checked  with 
*"  Ware  chase,"  and  if  he  does  not  attend, 
the  sportsman  must  wait  patiently.  He 
will  by-and-by  come  slinking  along  with  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  conscious  of  his  fault. 
It  is  one,  however,  that  admits  of  no  pardon. 
He  must  be  secured,  and  while  the  field 
echoes  with  the  cry  of  "'Ware  chase,"  he 
must  be  punished  to  a  certain,  but  not  to  too 
great  an  extent.  The  castigation  must  be 
repeated  as  otten  as  he  offends  ;  or,  if  there 
be  much  difiiculty  in  breaking  him  of  the 
habit,  he  must  be  got  rid  of.  By  attention 
to  the  rules  here  laid  down,  the  person 
whose  circumstances  only  permit  him  occa- 
sionally to  shoot  over  his  little  demesne, 


may  very  readily  educate  his  dog,  without 
having  recourse  to  keepers  or  professional 
breakers.  Generally  speaking,  no  dog  is 
half  so  well  broken  as  the  one  whose  owner 
has  taken  the  trouwe  of  training  him.  The 
owner  of  any  considerable  property  will 
naturally  look  to  his  keeper  to  furnish  him 
with  dogs  on  which  he  may  depend,  and  he 
ought  not  to  be  disappointed;  for  those 
which  belong  to  other  persons,  or  are  bought 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  will  too  often 
be  found  deficient.  The  scholar  being  thus 
prepared  should  be  taken  into  the  field, 
either  alone  or  with  a  well-trained  steady 
dog.  When  the  old  dog  makes  a  point,  the 
master  calls  out  "  Down  !  "  or  '•  Soho  I  "  and 
holds  up  his  hand  and  approaches  steadily 
towards  the  birds :  and  it'  the  young  one 
runs  in,  or  prepares  to  do  so,  as  probably  he 
will  at  first,  he  again  raises  his  hand  and 
calls  out  "  Soho  !  "  If  the  youngster  pays 
no  attention  to  this,  the  w^hip  must  be  used, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  will  be  steady  enough 
at  the  first  intimation  of  the  game.  If  he 
springs  any  birds  without  taking  any  notice 
of  them,  he  should  be  dragged  to  the  spot 
from  which  they  rose,  and,  "Soho!  "  being 
cried,  one  or  two  sharp  strokes  with  the 
whip  should  be  inflicted.  If  he  is  too  eager, 
he  should  be  warned  to  "  Take  heed. "  It  he 
he  runs  with  his  nose  near  the  ground,  he 
should  be  admonished  to  hold  up,  and  if  he 
still  persists  the  muzzle-peg  may  be  resorted 
to.  The  best  plan  to  accustom  dogs  to  the 
gun,  is  occasionally  to  fire  off  one  while  they 
are  being  fed.  When  the  dog  has  grown 
tolerably  steady,  and  is  taught  to  come  at 
the  call,  he  should  also  learn  to  range  and 
quarter  his  ground.  Let  some  clear  morn- 
ing, and  some  place  where  the  sportsman  is 
likely  to  meet  with  game,  be  selected.  Sta- 
tion him  where  the  wind  will  blow  in  his 
face  ;  wave  your  hand  and  cry  "  Heigh  on,, 
good  dog!  "  Then  let  him  go  off  to  the 
right  about  seventy  or  eighty  yards.  After 
this,  call  him  by  another  wave  of  the  hand,, 
and  let  him  go  the  same  distance  to  the  lett. 
Walk  straight  forward  with  your  eye  always 
upon  him ;  then  let  him  continue  to  cross 
from  right  to  left,  calling  him  in  at  the  limit 
of  each  range.  In  doing  this,  the  same 
ground  should  never  be  twice  passed  over. 
The  sportsman  watches  every  motion,  and 
the  dog  is  never  trusted  out  of  sight  or 
allowed  to  break  fence.  When  this  lesson 
is  tolerably  learned,  he  may,  on  some  good 
scenting  morning  early  in  the  season,  take 
the  field,  and  perhaps  find.  Probably  he 
will  be  too  eager,  and  spring  upon  his  game. 
A  loud  but  not  an  angry  voice  says, 
"Down!"  or  "Down  charge!"  The  dog 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  this,  and 
struggles  to  get  up;  but  as  often  as  he 
struggles,  the  cry  of  "Down  charge!"  is 
repeated,  and  the  pressure  is  continued  or 
increased.  This  is  continued  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  until  the  dog,  finding  that  no 
harm  is  meant,  quietly  submits.  He  is  then 
permitted  to  rise  ;  he  is  patted  and  caressed, 
and  some  food  is  given  him  !  The  command 
to  rise  is  also  given  in  the  terms  "  Heigh  up !  '* 
A  little  while  afterwards  the  same  process 
is  repeated,  and  the  dog  struggles  less,  or 
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perhaps  ceases  to  struggle  altogether.  The 
attachment  of  the  dog  should  be  gained  by 
frequently  feeding  and  caressing-  him,  and 
givingoccasional  hours  of  liberty  ;  but  every 
now  and  then  inculcating  a  lesson  of  obe- 
dience, teaching-  him  that  every  gambol 
must  be  under  the  control  of  the  master; 
frequently  checking  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
gambols  with  the  order  of  "Down  charge  !" 
patting  him  when  he  is  promptly  obedient ; 
but  scolding  or  moderately  chastising  him, 
when  there  is  any  reluctance  to  obey.  The 
dog  is  then  suffered  ro  run  over  the  field, 
seemingly  at  his  pleasure,  when  suddenly 
comes  the  warning  "Down!"  He  perhaps 
will  pay  no  attention  to  it,  until  he  is  seized 
by  his  master,  forced  on  the  ground,  and  is 
menaced  with  the  order  of  "  Down  !  "  some- 
what sternly  uttered.  After  a  while  he  is 
suffered  again  to  get  up.  He  soon  forgets 
what  has  occurred,  and  gallops  away  with 
as  much  glee  as  ever.  Again  the  "Down  !  " 
is  heard,  and  again  little  or  no  attention  is 
paid  to  it.  His  master  once  more  lays  hold 
of  him  and  forces  him  on  the  ground,  and 
perhaps  inflicts  a  slight  blow  or  two,  and 
this  process  continues  until  the  dog  finds 
that  he  must  obey  the  command  of  "  Down 
charge!"  The  owner  should  now  walk 
from  the  dog  a  little  way  backward  with  his 
hand  lifted  up.  If  the  dog  make  the  slight- 
est motion,  he  must  be  sharply  spoken  to, 
and  the  order  peremptorily  enforced.  He 
must  then  be  taught  to  "  Back,"  that  is,  to 
come  behind  his  master  when  called.  When 
he  appears  to  understand  all  this,  he  is 
called  by  his  master  in  a  kindly  tone,  and 
patted  and  caressed. 

POISONS.— Those  substances  which, 
when  taken  into  the  human  body,  or  applied 
externally,  always  produce  such  an  effect  or 
disturbance  in  the  animal  economy,  as  to 
induce  disease,  or  a  chain  of  symptoms  that 
if  uncorrected  would  eventuate  in  serious 
mischief  to  the  health  of  the  body,  or  even 
induce  death.  Or,  to  simplify  the  explana- 
tion ;  a  poison  is  any  agent  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  morbid,  noxious,  or  dangerous  effect 
upon  anything  endowed  with  life.  All  poi- 
sons are  common  or  relative:  by  the  first,  is 
understood  those  substances  which  produce 
morbid,  or  dangerous  symptoms  on  all  con- 
ditions of  animal  life,  on  man  as  well  as  the 
brute,  on  the  fish  as  well  as  the  fowl.  By 
relative  poisons  is  understood  those  agents 
which  are  only  poisonous  to  man,  or  some 
particular  species  of  animals ;  thus  aloes, 
which  is  a  useful  medicine  to  man,  is  a  poi- 
son to  dogs  and  wolves  ;  and  others  which 
are  deadly  to  the  horse,  form  a  nutritious 
food  to  the  ox.  As  an  instance  of  the  com- 
mon poisonous  agent,  affecting  all  animals  in 
the  same  manner,  may  be  advanced  arsenic 
and  corrosive  sublimate.  Agents  or  sub- 
stances are  poisonous  only  in  regard  to  their 
dose,  the  part  of  the  body  they  are  applied 
to,  and  the  subject  on  which  they  are 
applied. 

To  illustrate  these  facts,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  both  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate 
are  valuable  medicines  in  certain  modified 
doses,  while  in  excess,  they  are  deadly; 
secondly,  a  poison  to  the  stomach  may  be 
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innocuous  to  the  lungs,  or  what  would  be 
fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  system,  applied 
to  one  part  of  the  body,  is  harmless  when 
administered  to  another  ;  thus  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  we  imbibe  with  exhilarating 
satislaction  with  our  malt-liquor,  soda  water, 
and  champagne,  is  a  deadly  poison  if  instead 
of  going  down  the  gullet,  it  should  descend 
the  v/indpipe,  and  enter  the  lungs.  There 
are  only /o«r  ways  .by  which  a  poison  can 
enter  the  system,  and  prove  injurious  or 
fatal  to  life ;  of  these  the  most  common  is 
by  the  mouth  into  the  stomach,  by  the  air 
passages  into  the  lungs,  by  absorption 
through  the  skin,  either  in  its  natural  state^ 
or  from  an  abrasion  or  scratch  ;  and  lastly 
by  the  bowels,  from  an  enema.  But  which- 
ever way  they  enter  the  system,  they  only 
re-act  upon  it  in  two  forms  of  action  ;  that 
is,  that  they  are  either  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  and  conveyed  by  the  circulation  to 
the  part  or  parts  affected,  or  they  produce 
an  immediate  influence  on  the  nerves  of  the 
part  with  which  the  poison  first  comes  in 
contact ;  and  by  a  sympathetic  action  affect 
the  whole  nervous  system.  Poisons  may 
belong  to  either  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the 
animal,  mineral,  and  the  vegetable,  but  as  the 
symptoms  produced  are  sometimes  nearly 
the  same,  from  whichever  class  or  king- 
dom they  may  be  derived,  it  has  become 
the  custom  to  arrange  the  several  poisons 
according  to  the  most  characteristic  effect 
they  produce  on  the  animal  economy,  and 
to  divide  them  into  the  Irritant  Poisons, 
the  Narcotic  Poisons,  and  the  Narcotic- 
Acrid  Poisons,  thus  embracing  all  dele- 
terious substances  under  one  or  other  of  the 
above  classes. 

Irritant  Poisons 
Are  those  that  excite  inflammation  in  some 
part,  or  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Nitric  acid  Compounds  of  lead 

Muriatic  acid  Ditto  of  copper 

Sulphuric  acid  Baryta 

Phosphorus  Euphorbia 

Sulphur  Castor  oil  seeds 

Chlorine  Croton 

Iodine  Bryony 

Hydriodate  of  Colocynth 

potass  Elaterium 

Bromine  Ranunculus 

Oxalic  acid  Anemone 

The  fixed  alkalis  Clematis 

Nitre  Mezereon 

Alkaline  and  earthy  Cuckoo-pint  • 

chlorides  Gamboge 

Lime  Savin 

Ammonia    and    its  Cattha 

salts  Poisonous  fish 

Alkaline  sulphurets  Venomous  serpents 
The   compounds   of  and  insects 

arsenic  Daffodil 

Compounds  of  Juiap 

mercury  Cantharides 

Ditto  of  antimony  Decayed  animal 
Ditto  of   tin,   zinc,  matter 

silver,      bismuth,  Mechanical 

and  chrome  irritants. 

Narcotic  Poisons. 
Are  those  poisons  that  produce  an  immediate 
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disorder   of    the    nervous 

Hyoscyamus 
Hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  all  vegetables 
producing  it,  as 
bitter  almonds, 
cherry  laurel, 
peach,  and  moun- 
tain ash,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  oxy- 
gen. 

Narcotic- Acrid  Poisons. 

The  poisons  of  this  class  produce  a  double 
accioa  that  of  a  local  irritation,  and  a 
seooniiary,  or  after  effect  on  the  nervous 
system. 


and    continued 

system. 

Opium 
Lactuca 
Solanum 
Nitric  oxide  gas 
Chlorine  gas 
Amnion iacal  gas 
Sulp'iuretted 

hydrogen 
Carbonic  acid 
Cyanogen 


Niglitshade 

Hemlock 

Tobacco 

Water  hemlock 

Monkshood 

Squills 

Ipecacuanha 

Meadow  saffron 

Foxglove 

Nux  vomica 

Camphor 

Cocculus  indicus 

Upas 

Secale  cornutum 


Darnel  grass 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Thorn- apple 

Fool's-parsley 

Hellebore,  black 

Hellebore,  white 

Strychnia 

False  angustura 

Poisonous  fungi 

Mouldy  bread" 

Seeds  of  the  labur- 
num, and  some 
empyreumatic  oils 


Though  chemistry  has  of  late  years  made 
great  progress  in  the  science  of  analysis, 
vegetable  poisons  are  so  soon  eliminated 
from  the  body,  as  to  leave  hardly  any  trace 
for  the  chemist's  tests  to  re-act  upon,  and 
the  mineral  pjisons  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  the  only  class  on  which  science  can 
operate  wita  invariable  certainty.  The  first 
duty  of  any  one  called  to  act  in  a  case  of 
poison,  is  to  administer  an  antidote,  of  which 
there  are  supposed  to  be  two ;  one,  which 
given  immediately,  will  chemically  destroy 
the  virulence  of  the  poison  ;  as  in  the  case  ol 
a  person  who  has  swallowed  a  powerlul  acid, 
the  exhibition  of  chalk  will  destroy  the 
potency  of  the  acid,  by  forming  a  new  and 
harmless  compound.  And  antidi)tes  or 
drugs  in  many  mstances  of  a  problematical 
effect,  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  power 
of  neutralizing  the  effect  produced  on  the 
system,  by  the  agency  of  the  poison,  and 
restoring  the  disorganised  body  to  a  pure 
aAi  pristine  health.  Of  this  class  of  drugs 
once  implicitly  believed  in,  science  has 
found  few  or  any  to  bear  the  test  of  a  rigid 
experience.  To  leave  theory,  and  come  at 
once  to  the  practical,  the  first  care  of  any  one, 
wiieu  an  individual  has  voluntarily,  or  by 
accident  taken  a  poison,  or  any  known  or 
suspected  deleterious  substance,  is  to  pro- 
cure its  instant  evacuation  from  the  system, 
by  vomiting.  In  many  cases  either  the  drug 
itself,  or  the  over- dose  of  it,  excites  this 
remedial  step,  and  if  so,  the  attendant  should 
encourage  the  action  of  the  stomach  by  all 
the  means  immediately  procurable  ;  or  if 
that  vomiting  has  not  set  in,  to  excite  it  at 
once,  either  by  warm  water  in  frequent 
draughts,  or  should  that  not  be  present,  by 


a  draught  of  mustard  and  water,  or  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  common  salt  dissolved  in  water; 
or  should  neither  of  these  be  in  readiness, 
and  while  water  is  heating,  and  medical  aid, 
or  other  means  is  being  sought,  give  copious 
draughts  of  cold  water,  and  by  the  leathery 
part  of  a  quill  tickle  the  fauces,  or  with  the 
handle  of  a  spoon  press  down  the  root  of  the 
tongue;  when  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
must  be  ejected.  This  process  may  be  re- 
peated ;  and  even  without  further  means,  the 
poison  may  in  this  way  be  ejected  from  the 
stomach.  In  cases  where  vegetable,  or  what 
are  called  narcotic,  poisons  have  been  taken, 
it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  produce  vomiting,  though 
attempted  with  proper  emetics  ;  in  all  such, 
ill  fact  in  all  vegetable  poisons,  the  stomach 
pump  becomes  imperative,  and  the  most 
valuable  of  agents,  as  it  not  only  tills  the 
stomach  with  water,  but  immediately  after 
relieves  it  of  that,  and  v/hatever  poisonous 
matters  it  may  hold  in  suspension  or  solu- 
tion. This  process  of  filling  the  stomach 
with  tepid  water,  and  again  expelling  it, 
must  be  continued  till  all  apprehension  that 
more  poison  remains,  is  removed  from  the 
mind  of  the  operator.  In  cases  of  poisoning 
by  narcotic  and  vegetable  substances,  to 
empty  the  stomach  is  the  first,  last,  and 
most  important  duty,  and  till  the  chief  agent, 
the  stomach  pump,  can  be  procured,  some  of 
the  means  already  advised  should  be  adopted, 
but  where  more  perfect  remedies  are  at 
hitnd  they  should  be  employed ;  of  such  the 
best  emetics  for  a  vegetable  poison  are  the 
minerals,  especially  the  white  vitriol  or  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of 
which,  dissolved  in  half  a  tumbler  of  v/arm 
v\^ater,  will  be  found  to  act  almost  instantly. 
To  rouse  the  energies  after  the  ejection  of 
the  poison,  electricity  should,  when  possible, 
be  applied ;  stimulants  such  as  ammonia, 
hot  coffee,  or  camphor  administered;  and, 
when  necessary,  aspersions  of  cold  water, 
and  the  jjatient  constantly  kept  moving.  In 
other  cases  blisters  or  hot  mustard  plasters 
must  be  applied  to  the  spine,  thighs,  feet,  or 
stomach  ;  according  to  the  nature  and 
potency  of  the  poison.  In  irritant  or 
corrosive  poisons,  concurrent  with  the 
vomiting,  which  when  not  induced  by 
the  poison  itself,  should  be  at  onee  ex- 
cited, ageuts  to  neutralize  the  virulence  of 
the  poison  must  be  administered,  and  again 
repeated  after  each  vomiting,  to  be  in  turn 
ejected,  again  taken,  and  again  discharged, 
in  all  poiscmings  of  this  class,  proceeding 
from  the  mineral  acids  or  corrosive  com- 
pounds, when  proper  emetics  are  at  hand 
the  vegetable,  such  as  ipecacuanha,  is  the 
most  efiScacious,  twenty  or  twenty -five 
grains  of  which,  dissolved  in  warm  water 
will  be  found  an  effective  dose ;  while  as  a 
corrective  to  the  corroding  nature  of  the 
poison,  draughts  of  tepid  water,  in  which 
shavings  of  brown  soap  have  been  scraped 
must  be  drunk  frequently,  or  half  tumblers 
of  water  in  which  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
either  the  common  or  carbonate,  or  the 
same  quantity  of  ordinary  potass  ;  frequent 
draughts  of  milk  or  mucilage,  treacle,  honey 
and  water  ;  or  should  none  of  these  articles 
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be  at  hand,  spoonfuls  of  chalk  and  water, 
and  in  still  more  extreme  cases,  when  no 
other  aid  is  at  hand  to  relieve  the  burning 
agony  induced  by  the  poison,  the  plaster 
from  the  wall  or  ceiling  should  be  broken 
down,  and  mixed  in  water,  given  to  the 
patient  to  neutralize  the  activity  of  the  poi- 
son. Such  are  the  general  means  adopted 
to  eject  the  poison  from  the  system  ;  special 
poisons,  however,  require  particular  and 
special  notice, 

Arsenic,  in  addition  to  the  vomiting, 
should  be  treated  with  the  white  of  eggs 
mixed  in  water,  and  administered  every  ten 
minutes;  or  honey,  treacle,  sugar  and  water 
or  milk. 

Oxalic  Acid.— New  milk  must  be^iven 
in  frequent  draughts  after  each  fit  of  vomit- 
ing-, or  chalk  and  water. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  and  Verdigris 
are  treated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
arsenic ;  the  chief  antidotes  being  white  of 
ef^gs,  milk  and  sugar  and  water ;  though 
for  verdigris,  iron  tilings  dissolved  in  vine- 
gar, and  mixed  with  mucilage,  is  generally 
preferred  for  this  rarely  employed  poison. 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  Lunar  Caustic. 
— The  best  antidote,  concurrent  with  the 
emetic,  is  common  table  salt,  dissolved  in 
water,  and  taken  frequently.  A  teaspoonful 
of  salt  in  a  wineglass  of  water  is  to  be  given 
every  half  hcur. 

Sulphuric,  Muriatic,  or  Nitric  Acid, 
or  what  are  called  the  Mineral  Acids, 
require  like  oxallaacid,  milk,  but  especially, 
magnesia,  chalk,  and  soap  or  mucilage,  but 
primarily  magnesia. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  or  Prussic  Acid. 
—Where  this  drug-  is  not  immediately  fatal, 
and  has  only  been  taken  in  moderate 
quantity,  the  only  antidotes  are  powerful 
stimulants  of  brandy,  ammonia,  and  ether; 
and  as  emetics  are  valueless  in  this  poison, 
sudden  effusions  of  cold  vrater  must  be 
adopted  with  stimulants  to  the  stomach. 

In  all  cases  of  poisoning-  by  vegetable 
matter,  v.iiether  acrid  or  narcotic,  the  first 
duty  is  to  encourage  the  sickness,  if  set 
in,  by  warm  water,  and  where  the  power 
of  the  stomach  has  been  paralysed  by 
an  excessive  dose,  instantly  to  promote 
vomiting  by  a  full  dose  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  or  white  vitriol,  in  a  dose  varying 
from  20  to  30  grains,  or  else  10  or  15  grains 
of  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  stone;  but 
neither  antimony  nor  ipecacuanha.  When 
the  stomach  has  been  well  evacuated,  strong 
infusions  of  coffee,  or  draughts  of  vinegar 
and  water  are  to  be  given  occasionally.  In 
all  cases  of  corrosive  or  acrid  poisons,  when 
the  lower  bowels  are  affected,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  employ  enemas  of  a  soothing 
and  corrective  nature.  All  that  the  non- 
professional person  can  do  in  any  case  of 
poisoning,  till  the  arrival  of  medical  advice, 
is  to  empty  the  stomach  of  the  hurtful 
matter  by  the  quickest  and  readiest  aids; 
and  when  emetics  are  not  at  hand,  such 
natural  and  domestic  means  are  to  be 
resorted  to  as  can  be  the  easiest  obtained ; 
warm  water,  mustard,  salt,  tickling  the 
gullet  with  a  feather,  or  pressing  down  the 
tongue  with  a  spoon,  as  already  advised, 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  for  mineral 
poisons  vegetable  emetics  are  to  be  used,  and 
for  vegetable  poisons  mine?-al  emetics:  that 
in  castisof  pois(jningfrora  the  mineral  acid.«, 
it  is  useless  to  give  emetics,  and  dangerous 
to  administer  water  alone;  in  such  cases, 
such  articles  are  to  be  given  as  will  counter- 
act the  corrosive  virulence  of  the  acid,  and 
convert  it  into  an  inert  compound,  such  as 
magnesia,  soda,  chalk,  soap,  or  in  extremity 
of  means,  the  plaster  from  the  walls  :  that 
where  prussic  acid  has  been  taken,  emetics 
are  equally  valueless;  the  prostrated  powers 
are  to  be  raised  by  powerful  stimulants,  and 
the  means  already  indicated.  For  the 
poisons  that  are  applied  externally,  and 
prove  hurtful  by  absorption,  such  ;:s  the 
bite  or  sting  of  venomous  reptiles,  the  first 
duty  of  an  assistant  is  to  tie  a  garter  tape, 
or  some  ligature  tightly  round  the  limb,  a 
few  inches  above  the  wound,  next  to  wash 
it  immediately  with  warm  water,  and  then, 
if  there  are  no  cracks  in  the  lips  or  gums, 
fearlessly  to  apply  the  mouth  to  the  bitten 
part,  and  slowly  and  steadily  suck  it;  wash- 
ing the  mouth  with  cold  water  every  time 
there  is  a  rest,  and  the  contents  are  spit  out. 
When  cupping  glasses  are  at  hand,  they 
should  be  applied  instead  of  the  mouth  ;  in 
either  case,  the  part,  after  being  sucked  or 
cupped,  is  to  be  well  rubbed  over  with  lunar 
caustic,  a  warm  poultice  laid  upon  the  place, 
the  limb  kept  at  rest,  and,  a  few  hours  after, 
the  bandage  or  ligature  removed.  See  Cup- 
ping. For  the  poisonous  sting  of  gnats, 
bees,  wasps,  and  other  insects,  a  piece  of 
lint,  wetted  in  the  pure  extract  of  lead,  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  cure  one  or  the  other. 
'■  For  the  sickness,  lassitude,  and  fainting, 
I  that  often  follow  the  sting  of  reptiles,  it  ^s 
requisite  to  administer  ether,  brandy,  and 
ammonia,  and  sometimes  opium.  For  the 
special  action,  and  symptoms  of  particular 
poisons,  see  the  article  under  which  it  is 
treated,  as  Arsenic.  Sublimate,  &c. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.- Books  :  MiJVs 
Elements,  3s.  6d. ;  McCullochs  Literature,  lis. ; 
Be  Quincy's  Logic,  7s.  6d. ;  Sedgwick's  Public  and 
Private,  5s. ;  Parker's  Questions,  6s.  6d. ;  Jew- 
man's  Essay,  Is.  6d. ;  Malthus's  Treatise,  Zs.  Qd.  ; 
MerivaWs  Essay,  2s.;  Senior's  Lectures,  5s.; 
Whateley's  Essay,  Ss. ;  Chalmers's  Treatise,  6s. 

POLKA.  —  A  popular  dance,  in  which 
there  are  but  two  principal  steps,  all  others 
belong  to  fancy  dances.  First  step:  the  gen- 
tleman raises  the  left  foot  slightly  behind 
the  right,  the  right  foot  is  then  jumped  upon, 
and  the  left  brought  forward  with  a  glissade. 
The  lady  commences  with  the  right,  jumps 
on  the  left  and  glissades  with  the  right. 
The  gentleman  during  this  step  has  hold  of 
the  lady's  left  hand  with  his  right.  Second 
step:  the  gentleman  lightly  hops  the  left 
foot  forward  on  the  heel,  then  hops  on  the 
toe,  bringing  the  left  foot  slightly  behind  the 
right.  He  then  glissades  with  the  left  foot 
forward;  the  same  is  then  done  commencing 
with  the  right  foot.  There  are  a  variety  of 
other  steps  of  a  fancy  character,  but  they 
can  be  only  understood  with  the  a'd  of  a 
master,  and  even  when  well  studied,  must  be 
introduced  with  care.  The  polka  should  be 
danced  with  grace  and  elegance,  eschewing 
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all  extravagant  and  ungainly  steps  and 
gestures,  taking  care  that  the  leg  is  not 
lifted  too  hit(h,  and  that  the  dance  is  not 
commenced  in  too  abrupt  a  manner.  Any 
number  of  couples  may  stand  up,  and  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  gentleman  to  form  what 
figure  he  pleases,  and  vary  it  as  often  as  his 
fancy  and  taste  may  dictate.  First  figure: 
four  or  eight  bars  are  devoted  to  setting 
forwards  and  backwards,  turning-  from  and 
towards  your  partner,  making  a  slight  stop 
at  the  commencement  of  each  set,  and  hold- 
ing your  partner's  left  hand;  you  then  per- 
form the  same  step  forwards  all  round  the 
room.  Second  figure:  the  gentleman  faces 
his  partner,  and  does  the  same  backwards 
all  round  the  room,  the  lady  following  with 
the  opposite  foot,  and  performing  the  step 
forwards.  Third  figure:  the  same  as  the 
second  figure,  only  reversed,  the  lady  step- 
ping backwards  and  the  gentleman  forwards, 
always  going  the  same  way  round  the  room. 
Fourth  figure:  the  same  step  as  figures  two 
and  three,  but  turning  as  in  a  waltz. 

POLYANTHUS.— A  variety  of  the  com- 
mon primrose.  The  characteristics  of  a  fine 
polyanthus  are,  a  short  straight  stem,  the 
€ye  round,  of  a  bright  clear  yellow,  and 
distinct  from  the  ground  colour.  The  ground 
oolour  is  most  admired  when  shaded  with  a 
light  and  dark  rich  crimson,  resembling 
velvet,  with  one  mark  or  stripe  in  the  centre 
of  each  division  of  the  limb,  bold  and  dis- 
tinct, from  the  edging  down  to  the  eye, 
where  it  should  terminate  in  a  fine  point. 
The  pips  should  be  large,  quite  flat,  and 
perfectly  round.  The  edging  should  re- 
semble a  bright  gold  lace,  and  be  so  nearly  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  eye  and  the  stripes 
as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished.  The  poly- 
anthus may  be  propagated  by  dividing  the 
root,  or  by  slips,  for  ordmary  purposes; 
and  by  seed,  for  obtaining  new  varieties. 
The  plants  from  which  the  seed  is  to  be 
saved  are  to  be  separated  from  the  stems. 
When  ripe,  it  should  be  cut  off  with  part  of 
the  stem,  and  so  preserved  till  the  sowing 
eeason.  For  the  mode  of  culture,  see  Auri- 
cula. 

POMADE.— In  the  preparation  of  pom- 
ades, one  of  the  first  objects  of  considera- 
tion is  to  obtain  their  fatty  basis  in  as  fresh 
and  pure  a  state  as  possible.  Lard,  beef 
and  mutton  suet,  beef  marrow,  veal  fat, 
and  bear's  fat,  are  the  substances  com- 
monly employed  for  this  purpose,  either 
singly,  or  in  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of 
them.  The  fat,  after  being  separated  from 
extraneous  skin  and  fibre,  is  pounded  in  a 
marble  mortar,  in  the  cold,  until  all  the 
membranes  are  completely  torn  asunder. 
It  is  next  placed  in  a  covered  porcelain  or 
polished  metal  pan,  and  submitted  to  the 
heat  of  a  water  bath,  which  is  continued 
until  its  fatty  portion  has  liquefied,  and  the 
albuminous  and  aqueous  matter,  and  other 
foreign  substances  have  completely  sepa- 
rated and  subsided.  The  liquid  fat  is  then 
•carefully  skimmed,  and  at  once  passed 
through  a  clean  flannel  filter.  In  this  state 
it  is  perfumed  as  desired;  after  which,  when 
it  is  intended  that  the  pomade  should  be 
opaque  and  white,  it  is  assiduously  stirred 


or  beaten  with  a  glass  or  wooden  knife,  or 
spatula,  until  it  concretes ;  but  when  it  is 
desired  that  it  should  appear  transparent 
or  crystalline,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  very 
slowly,  and  without  being  disturbed.  To 
prevent  the  accession  of  rancidity,  a  little 
benzoic  acid,  gum  benzoin,  or  nitric  ether, 
may  be  added  to  the  fat,  whilst  in  the  liqiud 
state.  The  following  recipes  are  given  for 
various  kinds  of  pomades.  1.  Plain  ^pom- 
ac/e— Lard,  two  pounds ;  beef  suet,  one 
pound;  carefully  rendered  as  above.  2. 
Scented 'pomade— V\2im.  pomade,  one  pound; 
melt  it  by  the  least  possible  degree  of  heat ; 
add  of  essence  of  lemon  or  essence  of  ber- 
gamot,  three  drachms,  and  stir  the  mixture 
until  it  concretes.  3.  Crystallized  pomade — 
Castor  oil,  one  pound;  spermaceti,  three 
ounces ;  melt  them  together  by  a  gentle  heat ; 
add  of  essence  of  bergamot,  three  drachms  ; 
oils  of  verbena,  lavender,  and  rosemary,  of 
each  half  a  drachm;  pour  it  into  w^ide- 
mouthed  glass  bottles,  and  allow  it  to  cool 
very  slowly  and  undisturbed.  4.  Pommade 
divine.— 'R^Qf  marrow,  two  pounds,  washed 
and  purified;  liquid  styrax,  cypress-wood, 
and  orris-root,  of  each  two  ounces ;  pow- 
dered cinnamon,  one  ounce;  cloves  and 
nutmegs,  of  each  (bruised)  half  an  ounce; 
digest  the  whole  well  together  by  the  heat 
of  a  water- bath  for  six  hours,  and  then 
strain  through  flannel. 

POMEGPtAXATE,  Culture  of.  — In 
propagating  this  fruit,  the  single  flowering 
sorts  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  all  the 
varieties  by  cuttings,  suckers,  or  layers,  or 
by  inoculation  or  grafting  on  the  wild  sort. 
The  last  is  considered  much  the  best  mode 
when  fruit  is  the  object,  and  the  next  best 
is  by  layers ;  but  the  common  mode  is  by 
suckers,  which  these  plants  send  up  abun- 
dantly. The  directions  given  for  raising 
and  cultivating  the  orange-tree  may  be 
considered  as  equally  applicable  to  the  pome- 
granate.—See  Orange. 

POND.— A  reservoir  of  water  dug  out  of 
the  soil,  and  made  retentive  by  puddling 
with  clay  the  bottom  and  sides.  After 
the  excavation  has  been  cleared  out,  a  layer 
of  clay,  well  tempered  with  a  little  water,  is 
laid  over  the   whole   of  the   bottom   and 


trodden  down  till  it  forms  a  compact  body 
about  a  foot  thick.  Upon  this,  spread  a 
layer  of  quicklime  an  inch  or  upwards  in 
depth.  Over  this  put  another  layer  of  clay 
similar  to  the  last,  and  trodden  down  in  the 
same  manner.  To  prevent  the  clay  being 
injured  by  the  treading  of  cattle,  the  whole 
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is  covered  with  a  layer  of  coarse  g^ravel  or 
small  stones,  of  a  considerable  thickness. 
The  sides  of  the  pond  may  slope  rapidly,  or 
the  reverse.  If  the  slope  be  considerable, 
plants  can  be  more  easily  fixed  and  culti- 
vated. The  ensrravino:  shows  the  section  of  a 
pond  thus  formed  :  a  indicates  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  water  ;  &,  the 
puddle ;  c,  the  puddle  to  preserve  the  faciriGr 
from  injury.  When  a  small  pond  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  made,  and  the  extent  of  the 
surface  is  determined  upon  and  marked  out, 
it  will  then  be  necessary  to  form  a  second  or 
outer  mark  indicating^  the  space  required  for 
the  wall  or  the  side  puddle. 

PONY.— Ponies  are  chiefly  used  for  chil- 
dren to  ride,  or  for  drawing  the  pony 
carriag-e.  It  is  an  extremely  useful  animal, 
and  will  do  much  more  work  day  by  day 
than  the  horse.  There  is  a  ffreat  difference 
in  the  size  and  breed  of  ponies,  some  being 
scarcely  eleven  hands  high,  while  others 
reach  nearly  to  fourteen  hands.  About 
thirteen  hands  is  the  best  for  all  purposes; 
and  ponies  well  and  strongly  made  of  this 
height  will  carry  and  draw  great  weights, 
and  go  long  distances  if  not  over-paced. 

POPE,  FOR  Angling.— See  Miller's 
Thumb. 

POPE  JOAN. —  A  game  played  by  a 
number  of  persons,  who  generally  use  a 
board  painted  for  this  purpose,  which  may 
be  purchased  at  most  turner's  or  toy  shops. 
To  play  this  game,  the  eight  of  diamonds 
must  first  be  taken  from  the  pack,  and  after 
settling  the  deal,  shuffling,  &c..  the  dealer 
dresses  the  board  by  putting  fish  counters, 
or  other  stakes,  one  each  to  ace,  king.,  queen, 
knave,  and  game;  two  to  matrimony,  two 
to  intrigue,  and  six  to  the  nine  of  diamonds, 


styled  pope.  This  dressing  is  sometimes  at 
the  individual  expense  of  the  dealer,  whilst 
at  others,  the  players  contribute  two  stakes 
each  towards  the  same.  The  cards  must 
next  be  dealt  round  eqilally  to  every  player, 
one  turned  up  for  trump,  and  about  six  or 
eight  left  in  the  stock  to  form  stops  ;  as,  for 
example,  if  the  ten  of  spades  be  turned  up, 
the  nine  consequently  becomes  a  stop ;  the 
four  kings,  and  the  seven  of  diamonds,  are 
always  fixed  stops,  and  the  dealer  is  the 
only  person  permitted,  in  the  course  of  the 
^ame,  to  refer  occasionally  to  the  stock  for 
information  which  other  cards  are  stops  in 
their  respective  deals.  If  either  ace,  king, 
queen,  or  knave  happen  to  be  turned  up 
trump,  the  dealer  may  take  whatever  is 
deposited  on  that  head  ;  but  when  pope  is 
turned  up,  the  dealer  is  entitled  both  to  that 
and  the  game,  besides  a  stake  for  every 
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card  dealt  to  each  player ;  unless  the  game  be 
determined  by  pope  being  turned  up,  the 
eldest-hand  must  begin  by  playing  out  as 
many  cards  as  possible ;  first  the  stops, 
then  pope,  if  he  have  it,  and  afterwards  the 
lowest  card  of  his  lonsrest  suit,  particularly 
an  ace,  for  that  can  never  be  led  through; 
the  other  players  are  to  follow  when  they 
can,  in  sequence  of  the  same  suit,  till  a  stop 
occurs ;  and  the  party  having  the  stop 
thereby  becomes  eldest-hand,  and  is  to  lead 
accordinofly,  and  so  on,  until  some  person 
parts  with  all  his  cards,  by  which  he  wins 
the  pool,  and  becomes  entitled  besides  to  a 
stake  for  every  card  not  played  by  the 
others,  except  from  any  one  holding  pope, 
which  excuses  him  from  playinsr;  but  if 
pope  has  been  played,  then  the  party 
having  held  it  is  not  excused.  King 
and  queen  are  denominated  matrimony ; 
queen  and  knave  make  intrigue,  when 
on  the  same  hand ;  but  neither  these, 
nor  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  nor  pope,  entitle 
the  holder  to  the  stakes  deposited  thereon» 
unless  played  out;  and  no  claim  can  be 
allowed  after  the  board  be  dressed  for  the 
succeeding  deal ;  but,  in  all  such  cases,  the 
stakes  are  to  remain  for  future  determination. 
This  game  only  requires  a  little  attention  to 
remember  what  stops  have  been  made  in 
the  course  of  the  play:  as.  for  instance,  if 
a  player  begin  by  laying  down  the  eight  of 
clubs,  then  the  seven  in  another  hand  forms 
a  stop,  whenever  that  suit  be  led  from  any 
lower  card ;  or  the  holder,  when  eldest,  may 
safely  lay  it  down  in  order  to  clear  his 
hand. 

POPLAR.— Most  species  of  poplar  are 
very  ornamental,  m^re  especially  in  early 
spring,  when  the  catkins  of  the  males  are 
produced.  Their  favourite  place  of  growth 
is  in  moist  soil,  near  a  running  stream  ;  but 
they  do  not  thrive  in  very  marshy  situations. 
All  the  species  are  readily  increased  by  cut- 
tings or  layers,  and  some  by  suckers.  As  an 
ornamental  tree,  it  ought  to  be  grouped  and 
massed  with  trees  of  equally  rapid  growth, 
else  it  soon  becomes  disproportionate  and 
out  of  keeping  with  those  the  progress  of 
which  is  comparatively  slow. '  No  tree 
requires  less  pruninir  ;  even  the  shortening 
of  its  branches  is  rarely  needed,  and  large 
limbs  ought  never  to  be  amputated,  as  the 
wounds  readily  imbibe  the  wet,  and  soon 
communicate  a  taint  and  rot  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  The  wood  is  very  white,  and 
when  dry,  of  a  tough  nature,  allowing  nails 
to  be  driven  into  it  without  splitting,  on 
which  account,  and  its  lisrhtness.  it  is  well 
adapted  for  packing  cases  :  it  also  affords 
excellent  and  durable  deals  for  flooring- 
boards,  barn-doors,  &c ,  and  by  musical 
instrument  makers  is  often  substituted  for 
the  wood  of  the  lime  tree. 

POPPY. —A  well-known  plant  found 
growing  wild  in  various  situations,  espe- 
cially in  corn-fields.  It  is  sometimes  culti- 
vated for  the  narcotic  properties  which  it 
contains  ;  in  such  a  case  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  March  or  April  where  thpy  are  to  remain  ; 
they  may  also  be  propagated  by  division  of 
the  roots ;  they  prefer  a  rich,  light,  sandy 
solL 
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POPPIES,  Syrup  of.— Take  of  poppy 
heads,  without  the  seeds,  fourteen  ounces, 
boiling  water,  two  gallons  and  a  half;  boil 
to  one-half,  press  out  the  liquor  with  a 
strong  pressure,  boil  again  to  two  pints, 
strain  while  hot ;  boil  again  to  one  pint,  and 
dissolve  in  it  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar. 

PORK  CHOPS.- Cut  the  chops  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  trim  them  neatly  and 
beat  them  flat.  Put  a  piece  of  butter  into  the 
fryingpan,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  hot,  lay  in 
the  chops,  turn  them  frequently,  and  they 
will  be  well  browned  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Take  one  upon  a  plate  and  try  it ;  if 
done,  season  it  with  a  little  finely  minced 
onion,  powdered  sage,  pepper  and  salt.  Or 
prepare  gome  sweet  herbs,  sage  and  onion 
chopped  fine,  and  put  all  into  a  stewpan 
with  a  bit  of  butter.  Give  them  one  fry, 
beat  two  eggs  on  a  plate  wuth  a  little  salt, 
and  the  minced  herbs,  and  mix  it  all 
thoroughly  together.  Dip  the  chops  in,  one 
at  a  time,  then  cover  them  with  bread 
crumbs  and  fry  them  in  hot  lard  or  dripping, 
till  they  are  of  a  light  brown. 

PORK,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— The 
flesh  of  the  hog  is  generally  con  idered  the 
most  indigestible  of  animal  food.  The 
average  time  required  for  digestion  is  above 
five  hours.  Pork  is  particularly  unwhole- 
some in  hot  weather,  for  its  indigestible 
properties  make  too  great  a  demand  upon 
the  system  during  summer,  and  induce 
languor,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  blood 
becomes  heated  by  the  use  of  such  strong 
food. 

PORK,  GRISKIN  OF,  to  Dress. -As 
this  joint  is  usually  very  hard,  the  best  way 
is  to  cover  it  with  cold  water,  and  let  it  boil 
up.  Then  take  it  out,  rub  it  over  with 
butter,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  in  a  Dutch 
oven ;  a  few  minutes  will  do  it. 

PORK  HASHED— Put  two  spoonfuls 
of  chopped  onions  into  a  stewpan,  with  a 
wineglassful  of  vinegar,  two  cloves,  a  blade 
of  mace,  and  a  bay-leaf;  reduce  to  half, 
take  out  the  spice  and  bay-leaf,  add  half  a 
pint  of  brpth  or  water,  cut  some  pork 
previously  cooked  into  thin  small  slices, 
season  well  upon  a  dish  with  pepper  and 
salt,  stroke  a  good  teaspoonful  of  flour  over 
it,  mix  all  together  and  put  it  into  a  stew- 
pan; let  it  simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes, 
pour  it  out  upon  the  dish,  and  serve  with 
slices  of  glierkins  in  it ;  a  little  mustard 
may  be  added,  if  approved  of.  The  remains 
of  salt  pork  may  be  cut  into  large  thin 
slices,  and  placed  into  a  buttered  frying-pan 
with  a  little  broth,  or  merely  fried  in  butter, 
and  served  with  a  puree  of  winter  peas, 
made  by  boiling  half  a  pint  of  peas  until 
tender  (tied  up  in  a  cloth) ;  when  done,  put 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  two  ounces  of 
butter;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  add 
a  gill  of  milk  or  cream,  pour  it  into  the  dish, 
and  dress  the  pork  over.  Pork  may  also  be 
cut  into  thin  slices  and  put  into  a  soup 
plate  with  ketchup  sauce  over  it;  let  it 
remain  tor  half  an  hour;  then  butter  the 
inside  of  a  pudding  basin,  and  lay  a  portion 
of  cold  peas  pudding  round  it ;  place  in  the 


pork,  cover  it  with  some  of  the  pudding, 
put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  little  water  to 
get  hot ;  let  it  remain  for  about  half  an 
hour,  then  turn  it  out  and  serve. 

PORK,  Joints  of.— The  various  joints  of 
the  pig  are  known  as  follows  ;  according  to 
the  accompanying  engraving,    i.  The  spare 


rib ;  2.  Hands ;  3.  Spring ;  4.  Fore  loin ; 
5.  Hind  loin ;  6.  The  leg.  The  most  eco- 
nomical joint  in  pork  is  the  leg,  though  all 
are  much  more  solid  than  beef,  and  com- 
paratively free  from  bone.  Pork  goes  much 
further  than  any  other  meat,  one  reason  for 
which  is,  that  the  fat  does  not  melt  away  in 
boiling  or  roasting  to  the  same  extent. 

PORK,  Leg  of,  Baked.— Rub  the  leg 
over  with  salt  and  saltpetre  mixed ;  let  it 
lie  for  five  or  six  days  in  the  brine ;  then 
hang  it  up  to  smoke  for  five  or  six  days. 
Take  off  the  skin,  put  it  into  an  earthen 
dish,  and  pour  a  little  red  wine  over  it; 
stick  a  few  cloves  in  it,  or  beat  them  to 
powder,  and  rub  them  over  it.  "Wlien  it  has 
been  in  the  oven  a  short  time,  take  some 
hard  biscuit  pounded  with  sugar,  and  spread 
it  all  over.  Serve  it  with  gravy  and  port 
wine  sauce. 

PORK,  Leg  of,  Boiled.— Salt  the  joint 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  turning  it  daily,  but 
do  not  rub  it  after  the  first  day.  When  it  is 
to  be  dressed,  weigh  it ;  let  it  lie  for  half  an 
hour  in  cold  water  to  render  it  white; 
allow  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  every  pound, 
and  half  an  hour  over  from  the  time  it  boils 
up;  skim  it  as  soon  as  it  boils,  and  fre- 
quently afterwards,  but  do  not  boil  it  fast 
or  it  will  be  hard. 

PORK,  Leg  of,  to  Roast.— Choose  a 
small  leg  of  fine  young  pork ;  cut  a  slit  in 
the  knuckle  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  fill  the 
space  with  sage  and  onion  chopped,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Score  the  skin  in 
slices,  but  do  not  cut  deeper  than  the  outer 
rind.  Set  it  down  at  first  at  some  distance 
from  the  fire,  but  baste  it  frequently  to 
prevent  its  scorching ;  then,  when  about 
three  parts  done,  rub  the  skin  rather  freely 
with  raw  butter,  after  which,  flour  it  lightly 
and  put  it  close  to  the  fire,  to  make  the 
crackling  crisp.  Apple  sauce  should  be 
served  with  it. 

PORK,  Loin  of.— This  is  usually  roasted 
in  the  ordinary  way,  an  improvement  on 
this  mode,  however,  is  the  Portugese  fashion, 
as  follows  :— Cut  the  skin  of  the  pork  across 
with  a  sharp  knife,  at  distances  of  half  an 
inch;  roast  as  usual.  Cuttwo  onions  small, 
and  put  them  into  a  dripping-pan  with  a 
pint  of  vinegar ;  baste  well  with  this  and 
serve  hot. 
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FORK  PIE.— Raise  some  boiled  crust  into 
a  round  or  oval  form,  and  have  ready  the 
trimmings  and  small  pieces  when  the  hog  is 
killed.  If  these  be  not  sufficient,  take  the 
meat  of  a  sweet  bone.  Beat  it  well  with  a 
rolling-pin,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
keep  the  fat  and  lean  separate;  put  it  in 
layers  quite  up  to  the  top;  lay  on  the  lid, 
eut  the  edge  smoothly  round,  and  pinch  it 
together.    Bake  it  in  a  slow  oven. 

PORK  SAUCE. —Take  two  ounces  of 
green  sag"e  leaves,  an  ounce  of  lemon-peel 
thinly  pared,  an  ounce  of  minced  shalot,  an 
ounce  of  salt,  half  a  drachm  of  cayenne, 
and  half  a  drachm  of  citric  acid.  Steep 
them  for  a  fortnight  in  a  pint  of  claret, 
shake  it  often,  and  let  it  stand  for  a  day  or 
two  to  settle.  Decant  the  clear  liquor  and 
cork  it  up  close.  When  wanted,  mix  a 
tablespoonful  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  gravy 
or  melted  butter. 

PORK  SAUSAGES.— Chop  fat  and  lean 
of  pork  together;  season  it  with  sage, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  add  a  slight  sea- 
soning of  allspice ;  with  this  half-fill  hog's 
entrails  which  have  been  soaked  and  made 
extremely  clean ;  or  the  meat  may  be  kept  in 
a  very  small  pan  closely  covered,  and  rolled 
and  dusted  with  a  very  little  flour  before  it 
is  fried  ;  serve  on  mashed  potatoes  ;  put  in  a 
form  plain,  or  browned  with  the  salamander, 
or  before  the  fire;  they  must  be  pricked 
with  a  fork  before  they  are  dressed  or  they 
will  burst,  unless  very  carefully  fried. 

PORK  STEAKS.— Cut  the  steaks  from  a 
loin  or  neck,  and  of  middling  thickness; 
pepper  and  broil  them,  and  keep  them 
turning.  When  nearly  done,  sprinkle  them 
with  salt,  rub  a  little  butter  over  them,  and 
serve  immediately  they  are  taken  ofl"  the 
fire,  a  few  at  a  time. 

PORK,  TO  Carve.— See  Mutton. 

PORK,  TO  Choose.— To  judge  of  pork, 
pinch  the  lean ;  if  young  and  good,  it 
will  easily  part.  If  the  rind  is  tough,  thick, 
and  cannot  be  easily  impressed  with  the 
finger,  it  is  old.  A  thin  rind  in  general 
denotes  a  good  quality.  When  fresh,  the 
meat  will  be  smooth  and  cool ;  if  clammy, 
it  is  tainted.  What  is  commonly  known  as 
measly  pork  is  very  unwholesome,  and  may 
be  known  by  the  fat  being  full  of  kernels, 
which,  in  good  pork,  is  never  the  case. 

PORRIDGE  —See  Oatmeal. 

PORT  WINE.— This  wine  is  universally 
esteemed  as  the  most  generous  and  in- 
vigorating of  any  foreign  liquors,  and  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  supplies  a  grateful 
stimulus  to  persons  of  a  weak  and  delicate 
constitution.  It  should,  however,  be  used 
moderately,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
quantity  per  diem  should  not  exceed  a 
pint.  When  purchased  in  large  quantities, 
this  wine  may  be  procured  genuine,  but 
when  a  person  can  only  afford  to  buy  it  as 
it  is  required  for  immediate  drinking,  the 
chances  of  obtaining  it  unadulterated  are 
very  slender.  The  best  plan  is,  to  ascertain 
where  port  wine  may  be  best  obtained,  and 
to  procure  it  there,  although  the  cost  may 
be  comparatively  high. 
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PORTER,  to  Brew.— Take  a  mixture  of 

brown,  amber,  and  pale  malts,  nearly  in 
equal  quantities,  and  then  turn  them  into 
the  mash-tub  in  the  following  order.  Turn 
m  the  first  liquor  at  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
Ave  degrees ;  mash  over  hops,  and  then  coat 
the  whole  with  dry  malt:  in  one  hour  set 
t'le  tap.  31  ix  ten  pounds  of  brown  hops  to 
the  quarter  of  malt,  hall  old  and  half  new; 
boil  the  first,  work  briskly  with  the  hops  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  after  putting 
into  the  copper  a  pound  and  a  halt  of  sugar, 
and  a  pound  and  a  half  ot  liquorice  to  the 
barrel,  turn  the  whole  into  the  coolers, 
rousing  the  wort  all  the  time.  Turn  out  the 
second  liquor  at  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  degrees,  and  in  an  hour  set  tap  again. 
This  second  wort  having  run  off,  turn  on 
again  at  a  hundred  and  forty- five  degrees; 
mash  for  an  hour,  and  let  it  stand  for  the 
same  time;  in  the  interval,  boiling  the 
second  wort  with  the  same  hops  for  an 
hour.  Turn  these  into  the  coolers  as  before, 
and  let  down  into  the  tub  at  sixty-four 
degrees,  mixing  the  yeast  as  it  comes  down. 
Cleanse  the  liquor  the  second  day  at  eighty 
degrees,  previously  throwing  in  a  mixture 
of  flour  and  salt,  and  rousing  thoroughly. 

P0RT3IANTEAU.— A  convenient  recep- 
tacle for  clothes,  &c.,  usually  employed  by 
persons  when  travelling.  By  proper  packing, 
they  may  be  made  to  contain  a  large  number 
of  articles.  They  may  be  obtained  at  various 
prices,  but  it  is  always  better  to  purchase 
one  made  of  real  leather ;  there  is  a 
cheaper  kind  manufactured  of  inferior  ma- 
terial, and  by  no  means  calculated  to  resist 
damp  and  wet. 

PORTRAIT. -When  relatives  and  friends 
are  removed  from  us  by  distance  or  by 
death,  the  possession  of  their  portrait,  forms 
some  sort  of  compensation  for  their  absence 
in  their  own  proper  person.  At  the  present 
day,  the  rapidity  with  which  photographic 
portraits  are  executed,  together  with  the 
lowness  of  charge,  renders  them  available  to 
all  classes  of  the  community.  When  persons 
are  about  to  have  their  portrait  taken,  they 
should,  if  they  wish  to  secure  the  most 
perfect  resemblance  of  themselves  as  they 
generally  appear,  sit  to  the  artist  without 
'making  themselves  up'  for  the  occasion; 
thus :  a  novel  style  of  arranging  the  hair, 
divesting  the  face  of  whiskers,  beard,  or 
moustache,  or  making  any  other  changes, 
will  so  palpably  alter  the  general  appearance 
of  the  individual,  as  to  render  recognition  a 
task  of  some  difficulty.  All  constrained 
attitudes  and  unmeaning  expressions  of 
the  features  should  be  also  avoided.  When 
accessories  are  introduced  by  w^ay  of  ac- 
companiment to  the  portrait,  care  should  be 
taken  that  these  are  characteristic  of  the 
sitter's  tastes  and  habits,  and  reasonable  in 
themselves.  Thus,  placing  a  book  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  who  is  notoriously  illite- 
rate is  an  obvious  solecism  ;  as  is  also  repre- 
senting a  female  striking  a  guitar  who  doeg| 
not  know  a  note  of  music.  Setting  a 
person  down  before  a  table  on  which  are 
placed  four  decanters  of  wine,  a  pyramid  of 
pine  apple,  and  several  pounds  of  grapes, 
which  appear  to  be  intended  for  the  solitar 
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As  soon  as  the  plants  appear  they  should<t)e 
well  weeded,  and  kept  free  from  weeds 
throughout  their  growth.  The  very  earliest 
crops  will  be  in  production  in  June,  or 
perhaps  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  may 
thence  be  taken  up  as  wanted  until  October, 
at  the  close  of  which  month,  or  during 
November,  they  may  be  entirely  dug  up  and 
stored.  The  tubers  should  be  sorted  at  the 
time  of  taking  them  up  ;  for,  as  the  largest 
keep  the  best,  they  alone  should  be  stored, 
whilst  the  smaller  ones  are  first  made  use 
of.  A  variety  of  the  potato  is  generally 
considered  to  continue  about  fourteen  years 
in  perfection,  after  which  period  it  gradually 
loses  its  good  qualities,  becoming  of  inferior 
flavour  and  unproductive ;  fresh  varieties, 
therefore,  must  be  occasionally  raised  from 
seed.  The  berries  or  apples  of  the  old  stock 
having  hung  in  a  warm  room  throughout  the 
winter,  the  seed  must  be  obtained  from  them 
by  washing  away  the  pulp  during  February. 
The  seed  is  then  thoroughly  dried  and  kept 
till  April,  when  it  is  sown  in  drills  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep  and  six  inches  apart, 
in  a  rich  light  soil.  The  plants  are  weeded, 
and  earth  drawn  up  to  their  stems,  when  an 
inch  in  height ;  and  as  soon  as  the  height 
has  increased  to  three  inches  they  are  moved 
to  a  similar  soil  in  rows,  sixteen  inches  apart 
each  way.  Being  finally  taken  up  in  the 
course  of  October,  they  must  be  preserved 
until  the  following  spring,  to  be  then  re- 
planted and  treated  as  for  store  crops.  The 
tubers  of  every  seedling  should  be  kept 
separate,  as  scarcely  two  will  be  of  a  similar 
habit  and  quality,  whilst  many  will  be  com- 
paratively worthless,  and  but  few  of  parti- 
cular excellence.  If  the  seed  is  obtained 
from  a  red  potato,  that  flowered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  white  tubered  variety, 
the  seedlings  will,  in  all  probability,  resem- 
ble both  their  parents  ;  but  an  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  original  stock  is  seldom  met 
with.  The  early  varieties— if  planted  on  little 
heaps  of  earth,  with  a  stake  in  the  middle, 
and  when  the  plants  are  about  four  inches 
high,  being  secured  to  the  stakes  with  shreds 
and  nails,  and  the  earth  washed  from  the 
bases  of  the  stems  by  means  of  a  strong 
current  of  water,  so  that  the  fibrous  roots 
only  enter  the  soil— will  blossom  and  perfect 
seed.  The  season  of  forcing  the  potato  is 
from  the  close  of  December  to  the  middle  of 
February,  in  a  hot-bed,  and  at  the  close  of 
this  last  month  on  a  warm  border,  with  the 
temporary  shelter  of  a  frame.  The  hotbed 
is  only  required  to  produce  a  moderate  heat. 
The  earth  should  be  six  inches  deep,  and  the 
sets  planted  in  rows  six  or  eight  inches 
apart,  as  the  tubers  are  not  required  to  be 
large.  The  temperature  ought  never  to  sink 
below  sixty- five  degrees,  nor  rise  above 
eighty.  If  the  tubers  are  desired  to  be 
brought  to  maturity  as  speedily  as  possible, 
instead  of  being  planted  in  the  earth  of  the 
bed,  each  set  should  be  placed  in  a  pot  about 
six  inches  in  diameter.  Young  potatoes  may 
be  obtained  in  the  winter,  according  to  the 
following  plan,  without  forcing  :  —  Plant 
some  late  kinds,  unsprouted,  in  a  dry,  rich 
border,  in  July,  and  again  in  August,  in 
rows  two  feet  apart.   They  will  produce  new 


potatoes  in  October,  and  in  succession  until 
April,  if  covered  with  leaves  or  straw,  to 
exclude  frost.  If  old  potatoes  are  placed  in 
dry  earth,  in  a  shed,  during  August,  they 
will  emit  young  tubers  in  December. 

POTATO  DUMPLINGS.— Peel  some 
potatoes  and  grate  them  into  a  basin  of 
water  ;  let  the  pulp  remain  in  the  water  for 
a  couple  of  hours ;  drain  it  ofi",  and  mix  with 
it  half  its  weight  of  flour ;  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  chopped  onion,  and  sweet  herbs. 
If  not  moist  enough,  add  a  little  water. 
Roll  into  dumplings  the  size  of  a  large  apple, 
sprinkle  them  well  with  flour,  and  throw 
them  into  boiling  water.  When  you  observe 
them  rising  to  the  top  of  the  saucepan,  they 
will  be  boiled  enough. 

POTATO  FRITTERS.— Boil  and  beat 
half  a  dozen  potatoes,  mix  with  four  beaten 
eggs,  about  a  gill  of  cream,  some  salt  and 
nutmeg,  a  little  sugar,  some  fresh  butter 
oiled,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  spirit ;  beat 
well  together,  drop  in  the  boiling  dripping, 
fry  a  light  brown,  dish  hot,  and  strew  sugar 
over  them. 

POTATO  JELLY.— Take  two  or  three 
large  potatoes,  wash,  peel,  and  grate  them ; 
stir  the  pulp,  thence  procured,  in  a  jug  of 
water.  Pass  the  mixture  of  pulp  and  water 
through  a  sieve,  and  collect  the  water  which 
passes  through  into  a  basin.  Let  this  stand 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  a  sufiicient  quantity 
of  starch  will  have  fallen  for  the  purpose 
required.  Pour  off  the  water,  and  continue 
stirring  up  the  starch  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  while  boiling  water  is  being  poured 
upon  it ;  and  it  will  soon  and  suddenly  pass 
into  a  state  of  jelly.  The  only  nicety  re- 
quired is  to  be  careful  that  the  water  is 
absolutely  boiling,  otherwise  the  change  will 
not  take  place.  It  does  not  require  more 
than  eight  minutes  to  transform  a  raw 
potato  into  a  basinful  of  most  excellent 
jelly,  which  may  be  seasoned  with  sugar, 
spice,  and  wine  to  taste. 

POTATO  PASTY.  —  For  making  this 
dish,  a  tin  mould  must  be  employed,  of  the 
construction  shown  in  the  engraving,  with  a 
perforated  moveable  top,  and  a  small  valve, 
to  allow  the  escape  of  steam.  Arrange  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mould  from  two  to  three 
pounds  of  mutton  cutlets,  freed  according  to 
the  taste,  from  all,  or  from  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  fat,  then  washed,  lightly  dredged 
on  both  sides  with  flour,  and  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper,  or  cayenne.  Pour  to  them 
sufficient  broth  or  water  to  make  the  gravy, 
and  add  to  it  at  pleasure  a  tablespoonful  of 
ketchup  or  other  sauce.  Have  ready  boiled, 
and  very  smoothly  mashed,  with  about  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  a  spoonful  or  two  of 
milk  and  cream  to  each  pound,  as  many  good 
potatoes  as  will  form  a  crust  to  the  pasty 
of  quite  three  inches  thick ;  put  the  cover  on 
the  mould  and  arrange  these  equally  upon 
it,  leaving  them  a  little  rough  on  the  surface. 
Bake  the  pasty  in  a  moderate  oven  from 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  according  to  its  size  and  contents. 
Pin  a  folded  napkin  neatly  around  the 
mould,  before  it  is  served,  and  have  ready  a 
hot  dish  to  receive  the  cover,  which  must 
not  be  lifted  ofi"  until  after  the  pasty  is  on 
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the  table.  For  a  pasty  of  moderate  size, 
two  pounds  or  two  and  a  half  of  meat,  and 
from  three  to  four  of  potatoes,  will  b^  suffi- 


cient ;  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk  or  cream, 
two  small  teaspoonluls  of  salt,  and  from  one 
to  two  ounces  of  butter  must  be  mixed  up 
with  these  last. 

POTATO  PUDDING.— With  a  pound  and 
a  quarter  of  fine  mealy  potatoes,  boiled  very 
dry,  and  mashed  perfectly  smooth  while  hot, 
mix  three  ounces  of  butter,  five  or  six  of 
sugar,  five  eggs,  a  few  grains  of  salt,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  a  well-buttered  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  nearly  three-  quarters  of 
an  hour.    Serve  with  sugar  sifted  over  it. 

1^"  Potatoes,  lilb. ;  butter,  3ozs. ;  sugar, 
5  or  60ZS. ;  eggs,  5 ;  lemon-rind,  1 ;  salt,  a  few 
grains. 

POTATO  ROLLS.— Boil  three  pounds  of 
potatoes,  bruise  and  work  them  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  as  much  milk  as  will 
make  them  pass  through  a  cullender.  Take 
three- quarters  of  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  half  a 
pint  of  warm  water ;  mix  these  with  the 
potatoes,  pour  the  whole  upon  five  pounds 
of  flour,  and  add  three  teaspoonfuls  of  salt. 
Knead  it  well :  if  not  of  a  proper  consis- 
tence, add  a  little  more  warm  milk  and 
water.  Let  it  stand  before  the  fire  an  hour, 
to  rise ;  then  work  it  well,  and  make  it  into 
rolls.  Bake  them  about  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven.  These  rolls  will  cut  well, 
toasted  and  buttered. 

i|^  Potatoes,  3lbs. ;  butter,  2ozs. ;  milk, 
sufficient;  yeast,  f-pint ;  warm  water, 
|-pint ;  flour,  5lbs. ;  salt,  3  teaspoonfuls. 

POTATO  SOUP.— Cut  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  gravy  beef  into  thin  slices,  chop  a  pound 
of  potatoes  and  a  large  onion,  and  put  them 
into  a  saucepan  with  three  quarts  of  water, 
half  a  pint  of  gray  peas,  and  two  ounces  of 
rice.  Stew  these  till  the  gravy  is  quite 
drawn  from  the  meat,  strain  it  off,  take  out 
the  beef,  and  pulp  the  other  ingredients 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  Add  the  pulp  to 
the  soup,  cut  in  two  or  three  roots  of  celery ; 
simmer  in  a  clean  saucepan  till  this  is 
tender,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
serve  up  with  fried  bread. 
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1^  Gravy  beef,  ijlb. ;  potatoes,  lib. ; 
onion,  1 ;  water,  3  quarts ;  gray  peas, 
I- pint;  rice,  2ozs.;  celery,  2  or  3  roots; 
pepper  and  salt,  to  season. 

POTATOES  BAKED —The  potatoes  em- 
ployed for  baking  should  be  of  a  large  size. 
They  are  merely  washed,  and  put  into  a 
slow  oven  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  longer, 
according  to  their  size,  and  are  served  with 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 

POTATOES  BOILED.— Fill  a  saucepan 
half- full  of  potatoes  of  an  equal  size,  washed 
but  not  pared  ;  add  as  much  cold  water  as 
will  cover  them  about  an  inch.  Set  them 
on  a  moderate  fire,  let  themboil  very  gently, 
and  when  it  is  found,  by  the  application  of 
a  fork,  that  they  are  beginning  to  get  soft, 
strain  off  the  water,  strew  a  little  salt  over 
them,  and  let  them  stand  on  the  fire  un- 
covered for  about  two  minutes  ;  then  cover 
them,  and  set  them  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
to  keep  hot. 

POTATOES  BROILED.— Parboil  pota- 
toes, then  slice  them,  and  put  them  on  a 
gridiron  over  a  clear  fire,  and  turn  them 
frequently  till  they  are  of  a  nice  brown 
colour  on  both  sides  :   serve  them  hot. 

POTATOES  CRISPED.-Wash  well,  and 
wipe,  some  potatoes  of  good  flavour;  cut 
them  up  into  slices  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  thick,  free  them  from  the  skins,  and 
pare  the  potatoes  round  and  round  in  very 
thin  and  very  long  ribbons.  Lay  them  into 
a  pan  of  cold  water,  and  half  an  hour  before 
they  are  wanted  for  table,  lift  them  on  to  a 
sieve,  that  they  may  be  well  drained.  Fry 
them  in  good  butter,  which  should  be  very 
hot  when  they  are  thrown  in,  until  they  are 
quite  crisp,  and  lightly  browned  ;  drain  and 
dry  them  on  a  soft  cloth,  pile  them  in  a  hot 
dish,  strew  over  them  a  mixed  seasoning  of 
salt  and  cayenne  in  fine  powder,  and  serve 
them  without  delay.  Five  or  six  minutes 
will  fry  them. 

POTATOES  FRIED.  — If  the  potatoes 
are  whole,  first  boil  them  nearly  enough, 
and  then  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a 
bit  of  butter,  or  some  beef  dripping.  To 
prevent  them  burning,  shake  them  about 
till  they  are  brown  and  crisp,  and  then 
drain  them  from  the  fat.  To  fry  cold  pota- 
toes, put  a  piece  of  dripping  into  a  frying- 
pan  ;  when  melted,  slice  in  the  potatoes 
with  a  little  pepper  and  salt ;  set  them  on 
the  fire,  and  continue  stirring  them.  When 
quite  hot,  they  are  ready  to  serve. 

POTATOES  MASHED.-Boil  them  tiU 
they  are  perfectly  tender,  pour  off  the  water, 
and  steam  them  very  dry ;  peel  them  quickly, 
take  out  every  speck,  and  while  they  are 
still  hot,  press  them  through  an  earthen 
cullender,  or  bruise  them  to  a  smooth  mash 
with  a  strong  wooden  fork  or  spoon.  Melt 
in  a  clean  saucepan  a  slice  of  butter  with  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  milk,  or  better  still,  of 
cream  ;  put  in  the  potatoes,  after  having 
sprinkled  some  fine  salt  upon  them,  and 
stir  the  whole  over  a  gentle  fire  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  until  the  ingredients  are  well 
mixed,  and  the  whole  is  very  hot.  It  may 
then  be  served  immediately,  or  heaped  in  a 
dish,  left  rough  on  the  surface,  and  browned 
before  the  fire ;  or  it  may  be  pressed  into  a 
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well -buttered  mould,  which  has  been  strewn 
with  the  tinent  bread  crumbs,  and  (diaken 
free  from  the  loose  one*,  then  turned  out. 
and  browned  iu  a  Dutch  or  an  ordinary 
oven 

rOTATOKS  SCALLOPED.  —  IlavinR 
boileil  and  mashed  the  potatoes,  butter  some 
c'.ean  scillop  sheila  or  patty- pans,  and  put 
in  the  potatoes.  Smooth  them  on  the  top. 
rro!*!*  a  knilr  over  them,  strew  on  a  few  hue 
bread  criMiiba,  sprinkle  them  a  little  with 
melted  butter  from  a  paste  brush,  and  then 
set  them  in  a  Dutch  oven.  When  they  are 
browned  on  the  top.  take  them  carelully  out 
of  the  >«hell!«.  and  brown  the  other  side. 

ror.V  TOKS.  to  riiESKRVK.-To  preserve 
potatoes  Irom  frost,  lay  tliem  up  in  a  dry 
store  room,  and  cover  them  with  straw  or  a 
linen  cloth.  If  this  be  not  convenient,  di^  a 
trench  three  or  four  leet  deep,  and  put  the 
I)otaloes  in  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
LTrounil  :  cover  them  with  the  earth  taken 
out  of  the  trench,  raise  it  i;p  in  the  middle, 
like  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  cover  it  with 
-iraw,  so  as  to  carry  ofl'  the  rain.  A  still 
l)etter  protection  is  afforded,  if  the  potatoes 
are  laid  above  ground,  and  covered  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  mould  to  protect  them 
trom  the  frost,  as,  in  this  case,  they  are  less 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  wet.     Potatoes 


more  plain,  let  it  be  »uppoi«eti  that  the  object 
selected  for  Imitation  in  a  (hinene  vase. 
Alter  providing  yourself  with  a  plain  glass 
vase,  of  the  proper  shape,  m.u  take  your 
sheets  of  coloured  prints,  on  which  are 
•lenicted  subjects  characteristic  of  that  pe- 
culiar style.  From  these  sheets  can  be  se- 
lecled  a  ^;reat  variety  of  designs,  of  the 
most  varied  c^^aracter,  on  the  arrangement 
and  grouping  of  which  you  will  exercise 
your  own  taste.  Alter  you  have  fully  de- 
ciiled  upon  the  arrangement  of  your  draw- 
ings, cut  them  out  accurately  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  then  apply  some  licjuid  gum  care- 
fully over  the  coloured  side  ol  the  drawings, 
and  stick  them  on  the  inside  of  the  vase, 
according  to  your  own  previous  arrange- 
ment, pressing  them  down  till  they  adhere 
clo.-ely  without  any  bubbles  of  air  appearing 
between  the  glass  and  the  drawin;,'s.  When 
the  drawings  have  had  sufficient  time  to 
dry.  take  a  tine  brush,  and  cover  every  part 
of  ihem  (without  touching  the  glass)  with  a 
coat  ot  parchment  size  or  lupiid  gum, which 
prevents  the  oil  colour  (which  is  next  ap- 
plied) Irom  sinking  into  or  becoming  ab- 
sorbed by  the  paper.  When  the  interior  of 
the  vase  is  perfectly  dry.  and  any  particles  of 
gum  size  that  may  have  been  left  on  the 
lass  have  been  removed,  your  vase  is  ready 


may  also  be  preserved  by  suffering  them  to  for  the  final  and  most  important  process, 
remain  in  the  ground,  and  digging  them  up  j  You  have  now  to  tint  the  whole  of  the  vase 
iu  the  sprinir  of  the  year  as  they  are  wanted,  with  a  proper  colour,  to  give  it  the  appcar- 
POI'ATOES  WITH  CREAM.  -Flour  well  ance  of  porcelain;  for.  up  to  this  time,  you 
a  piece  of  butter,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  will  recollect  it  is  but  a  glass  vase,  with  a 
with  a  little  salt  and  pepper;  mix  them  well  |  few  coloured  prints  stuck  thereon.  Select 
together,  and  add  a  glass  of  cream  ;  stir  the    from  your  stock  of  prepared    colours,    in 


sauce  till  it  boils  :  then  cut  into  slices  some 
potatoes  previously  boile*' ;  put  them  into 
the  sauce;  and  when  warned  up,  serve  hot. 

POTATOES  WITH  MUSHROOMS.— 
Roil  some  potatoes  in  salt  and  water  ;  when 
done,  cut  them  into  slices,  and  put  them 
into  a  stewpan,  with  some  mushrooms  and 
shalots  shred  fine,  and  a  lar^-e  slice  of  butter ; 
let  them  stand  a  lew  minutes  on  the  fire; 
add  a  little  tiour  moistened  with  some  good 
stock,  and  a  seasoning  oi  pepper  and  salt; 
let  the  whole  stew  together  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  add  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  a  little  white  wine  vinegar. 

P  O  I  1  C  11  O  -M  A  N  I  E.  -An  exceedingly 
pleasing  and  interesting  art,  suitable  to  be 
practised  by  ladies.  It  is  very  simple,  re- 
quires no  previous  knowledge,  and  yet  af- 
fords abundant  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
moBt  exquisite  taste.  The  following  articles 
are  necessary  to  be  procured  in  practising 
the  art  of  potichomanie:— Glass  vases  ot 
shapes  suitable  to  the  different  orders  of 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Etruscan,  and  French 
porcelain,  allumettes,  &c. ;  cups,  plates,  &c  , 
&c.  of  Stivres  and  Dresden  design.  Sheets 
of  colourc  i  drawinpTS,  or  prints,  characte- 
iistic  lepresentations  ol"  the  designs  or 
d.  torations  adapted  to  every  kind  ot  porce- 
lain and  china.  A  bottle  of  liquid  gum. 
Three  or  four  hog's-hair  brushes.  A  bottled 
varnish.  Very  line  pointed  scissors  lor  cut- 
ting out.  An  assortment  of  colours  for  the 
foundation,   in   bottles.     A  packet  of  <;fold 


bottles,  the  tint  most  appropriate  to  the 
kind  of  c^ina  you  are  imitating  (as  it  is  a 
china  vase  which  is  supposed  to  be  makinsr, 
it  will  be  of  a  ijfreenish  hue) ;  mix  fully  suffi- 
cient colour  in  a  glass  vessel,  then  pour  the 
w  hole  into  tlie  vase.  Take  now  your  vase  in 
both  hands,  and  turn  it  round  continually 
in  the  same  direction,  until  the  colour  is 
equally  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  interior  ; 
when  this  is  satisfactorily  accomplished, 
pour  back  the  remainder.  If  the  prepared 
colour  be  too  thick,  add  a  little  varnish  to 
the  mixture  before  applying  it.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  colour  may  be  laid  on  with  a 
soft  brush.  Should  the  vase  be  intended  to 
hold  water,  the  interior  must  be  well  var- 
nished after  the  above  operations,  or  lined 
with  zinc  or  tin-foil.  If  the  potichomauist 
wishes  to  decorate  the  mouth  of  the  vase 
with  a  t^olden  border,  he  can  do  so  by 
mixing  some  gold  powder  in  a  few  drops  of 
the  essence  of  lavender  and  some  varnish, 
applying  it  on  the  vase  with  a  tine  brush; 
or  he  can  purchase  gold  bands,  already  pre- 
pared for  application,  in  varied  sheets,  suit- 
able to  the  potichomanie  designs.  Poticho- 
manists  have  found  the  art  capable  of 
greater  results  than  the  mere  imitation  of 
porcelain  va?c.<^,  by  the  introduction  of  glass 
l)anels  (previously  decorated  with  choice 
tlowers  on  a  white  ground)  into  drawinsr- 
room  doors,  and  also  into  walls,  which, 
being  panel-papered,  offer  opportunities  ot 
introducing  centre-pieces  of  the  same  cha- 


powder.    A  glass  vessel    for    diluting   the    racter  as  the  doors  ;  elegant  chess  and  work 
colours.    In  order  to  make  the  directions    tables,  folding  and  cheval  screens,  panels 
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for  cabinets,  cheffoniers,  and  book- cases, 
slabs  for  pier  and  console  tables,  glove- 
boxes,  covers  for  books,  music,  albums,  &c. 
The  cost  of  the  articles  employed  is  not 
very  great.  Glass  vases  of  various  shapes 
may  be  procured  from  9d.  each ;  sheets  of 
coloured  designs,  from  is.  each ;  prepared 
colours  (ready  for  use)  of  every  tint  re- 
quired by  the  potichomanist,  is.  per  bottle  ; 
bottles  of  varnish,  is.  each  ;  bottles  of  pre- 
pared gum,  6d.,  9d.,  and  is.  each;  bottles  of 
gold  paint,  is.  6d.  each;  brushes  (hog  and 
camel-hair),  from  id.  each. 

POT  rOURRI.— A  mixture  of  odorous 
flowers,  roots,  gums,  &c.,  varied  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  operator,  either  mixed 
together  dry,  or  in  the  fresh  state  preserved 
with  salt.  The  usual  way  of  making  it  is, 
to  collect  roses,  lavender,  and  other  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  as  they  blow  ;  to  put  them 
into  a  large  jar  mixed  with  salt,  until  a 
suflicient  quantity  has  been  collected ;  then 
to  add  to  these  such  other  odorous  sub- 
stances as  may  be  required  to  form  an 
agreeable  perfume. 

POTTED  MEATS,  &c.  —  See  Beef, 
Bloaters,  Grouse,  Ham,  Hare,  Lob- 
ster, Mutton,  Salmon,  Veal,  &c. 

POTTING.— In  gardening,  an  operation 
performed  as  follows ;— Having  the  pots  and 
mould  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  in- 
tended plants,  observe,  previous  to  planting 
them,  to  place  some  pieces  of  tile,  oyster- 
shells,  potsherds,  or  gravel  over  the  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  both  to  prevent 
the  hole  from  being  clogged  and  stopped  up 
with  the  earth,  and  the  earth  from  being 
washed  out  with  occasional  watering ;  and 
also  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  plants  from 
getting  out.  Having  secured  the  holes, 
place  some  earth  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot, 
from  two  or  three,  to  five  or  six  inches  or 
more  in  depth,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pot  and  the  roots  of  the  plant.  This  done, 
insert  the  plant  in  the  middle  of  the  pot, 
upon  the  earth,  in  an  upright  position;  if 
without  a  ball  of  earth,  spread  its  roots 
equally  every  way,  and  directly  add  a  quan- 
tity of  tine  mould  about  all  the  roots  and 
fibres,  shaking  the  pot,  to  cause  the  mould 
to  settle  firmly  about  them;  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  roots  stand  too  low,  shake  it 
gently  up  as  occasion  demands :  having 
filled  the  pot  with  earth,  press  it  gently  all 
round  with  the  hand,  to  settle  it  moderately 
firm  in  every  part,  and  to  steady  the  upright 
posture  of  the  plant,  raising  the  earth, 
however,  within  about  half  an  inch  or  less 
of  the  top  of  the  pot.  It  will  soon  settle 
lower,  and  thereby  leave  a  void  space  at  top, 
which  must  receive  occasional  watering. 
As  soon  as  the  plant  is  thus  potted,  give 
directly  a  moderate  watering,  to  settle  the 
earth  more  closely  about  all  the  roots,  and 
promote  their  shooting  into  the  new  e^^rth, 
repeating  the  waterings  as  occasion  requires. 
Transplanting  potted  plants  from  one  pot 
to  another  is  called  shifting,  and  is  per- 
formed with  the  whole  ball  of  earth  con- 
tained in  the  pot  entire,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  plants  in  a  growing  state.  The  method 
of  removing  plants  out  of  their  pots  with 
balls  is  in  general  easily  efl'ected.  Some- 
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times  in  small  plants  it  is  performed  by 
turning  the  pot  upside  down,  and  sticking 
the  edge  against  the  side  of  a  bench,  or  edge 
of  the  boards  of  a  wheel- barrow,  or  the  like, 
when  the  ball  comes  out  entire;   or  occa- 
sionally, a  plant  that  is  very  well  rooted, 
and  the  numerous  fibres  of  which  surround 
the  outside  of  the  ball,  will  readily  quit  the 
pot  when  drawn  by  the  stem.    But  if,  bv 
either  of  the  above  methods  the  ball  will 
not  readily  quit  the  pot,  thrust  a  narrow 
thin  slip  of  wood  down  all  round  the  pot, 
when  the  ball  will  come  out,  by  the  process 
of  striking  the  edge  of  the  pot,  with  the 
greatest  facility.    In  replanting  in  larger 
pots,  the  first  step  regards  the  management 
of  the  numerous  fibres  which  surround  the 
outside  ball.    When  these  are  not  numercua, 
the  general  practice  is  to  leave  them  un- 
touched; but  when  they  are  so  abundant  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  matted  coat,  the  practice 
is  to  trim  the  greater  part  of  them  off"  close 
to  the  ball,  both  on  the  sides  and  bottom, 
together  with  some  of  the  outward  old  earth 
of  the  ball ;  then,  having  the  pots  of  proper 
sizes,  larger   than    the   former   ones,   and 
having  secured  the  holes  at  the  bottom,  and 
put   in    some   fresh   compost,  deposit  the 
plant  with  its  entire  ball  in  the  pot,  taking 
care  that  it  stands  in  the  centre,  erect,  and 
of  the  same  depth  as  before.    Then  fill  up 
all  the  interstices  round  the  ball  with  fresh 
mould,  pressing  it  down,  and  ramming  it 
down  the  sides  with  a  broad  stick,  adding 
more  mould  gradually,  and  raising  it  so  as 
to  cover  the  old  ball;  finish  with  a  mode- 
rate watering,  to  settle  the  new  earth  close 
in  every  part.     In  potting  plants  from  the 
open  ground,  or  beds  of  earth  or  dung,  or 
otherwise,   if   they  have   been    previously 
pricked  out  at  certain  distances,  and  have 
stood  long  enough  to  fix  their  roots  firmly, 
they  may  be  moved  into  pots  with  balls,  by 
the  proper  use  of  the  trowel  transplanter, 
or  hollow  spade.    Seedlings,  however,  can- 
not often    be   raised  with    balls,  and   are 
therefore  planted  in  the  smallest  sized  pots 
first,   and    gradually  removed    into    larger 
ones  with  their  balls  entire.    Plants  in  pots 
are  seldom  shifted  directly  from  small  into 
large  pots,  but  generally  into  a  size  only 
one   gradation  larger  than  that  in  which 
they  were.     In  large  pots  the  roots  are  apt 
to  be  chilled  and  rotted,  by  the  retention  of 
more  water  than  they  require. 

POULTICE.  —  An  external  application 
generally  extemporaneous,  used  to  promote 
suppuration,  allay  pain  and  inflammation, 
resolve  tumours,  &c.  Poultices  are  gene- 
rally prepared  with  substances  capable  of 
absorbing  much  water,  and  assuming  a 
pulpy  consistence,  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
application  to  any  surface,  however  irregular . 
Their  curative  action  principally  depends 
upon  the  liquids  with  which  they  are 
moistened,  and  the  heat  retained  by  the 
mass.  With  this  object  they  should  never 
be  heavy,  or  very  bulky,  and  should  be 
frequently  repeated,  and  lightly  but  securely 
bandaged  on,  to  prevent  displacement.  The 
addition  of  a  little  lard,  olive  oil,  or  glycerine 
to  a  poultice,  tends  greatly  to  promote  its 
emollient  action,  and  to  retard  its  hardening. 
—See  Linseed,  Mustard,  &c. 
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POULTRY.— A  general  term,  including 
every  kind  of  domestic  fowl  which  is  reared 
about  the  house  or  larm-yard.  For  the 
production  of  abundance  of  eggs,  poultry 
must  be  well  fed,  and  warmly  lodged.  The 
hen-roosts  and  poultry-house  should  be 
securely  protected  from  the  weather,  and 
their  temperature  duly  maintained  by 
proximity  to  the  stables,  cow-houses,  or 
dwelling-house,  and,  in  cold  weather,  by 
the  employment,  when  necessary,  of  arti- 
ficial heat.  The  food  should  also  contain  an 
ample  supply  of  nitrogeneous  matter,  for 
without  this  how  can  it  be  expected  that 
hens  can  produce  abundance  of  eg^gs,  which 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  nitrogen  ?  The  greaves 
sold  by  tallow-chandlers,  and  such  like 
substances,  are  hence  excellent  additions  to 
the  ordinary  food  of  poultry.  Poultry 
should  also  have  abundance  of  space  for 
exercise  and  recreation.  This  space  should, 
if  possible,  contain  living-  plants  of  various 
kinds,  and  some  gravelly  or  sandy  soil : 
because  worms,  snails,  as  well  as  occa- 
sionally grass  and*  herbage,  form  a  part  of 
the  food  of  poultry  ;  and  sand  or  gravel  is 
swallowed  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting digestion.  The  domestic  fowl,  or 
common  cock  and  hen,  repay  the  keeper 
best  for  his  trouble  and  outlay.  The  Dork- 
ings {fig.  1)  are  considered  a  first-class 
breed.     They    are    good    layers,    but    sit 

Fig.  1. 


steadily,  and  are  excellent  mothers  for 
chicks 'of  an  equally  robust  nature  with 
themselves,  but  are  too  clumsy  and  heavy 
to  nurse  the  more  delicate  breeds.  They  are 
to  be  ranked  among  the  largest  fowls,  and 
are  esteemed  among  the  best  in  point  of 
quality  of  flesh.  This  species,  however, 
appears  to  bear  breeding  in-and-in  worse 
than  any  other  variety.  It  is  considered 
desirable  to  change  the  cock  of  the  walk 
every  year,  or  every  two  or  three  years  at 
the  longest,  if  the  stock  of  Dorkings  is  to 
be  kept  up  in  perfection.  The  game  fowls 
ifig.  2)  are  an  extremely  valuable  tribe, 
both  on  account  of  their  beauty,  and  their 
usefulness.  They  are  the  most  exemplary 
incubators  we  have,  and  during  the  season 
are  often  made  to  sit  nine  and  eleven  weeks 


at  a  stretch.  They  are  excellent  mothers 
when  the  permission  is  granted  them  to 
fead  out  a  brood,  and  also  early  in  showing 
a  desire  to  sit ;  so  that  whether  for  duck- 
lings, chickens,  pheasants  and  partridges, 
or  still  rarer  birds,  game  hens  are  the  most 
to  be  depended  on  as  foster-mothers.  Both 
their  flesh  and  their  eggs  are  first-rate 
quality  for  table,  though  neither  attain  the 
bulk  of  some  other  breeds.  The  silver- 
pencilled,    golden-pencilled,    and   spangled 

Fig.  2. 


Hamburgs  are  the  most  prolific  layers  we 
have  ;  they  are  as  good  table  fowls  in  quality 
and  fineness  of  flesh  as  the  Dorkings,  and 
come  quite  as  early  to  maturity.  The  Polish 
fowls  are  best  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the 
fancier.  The  chicks  are  a  long  time  ad- 
vancing in  g-rowth,  and  the  full-grown  birds 
are  not  in  their  prime  till  the  third  year,  at 
the  soonest.  They  lay  a  goodly  number  of 
medium- sized  eggs,  and  are  slow  to  sit. 
Their  flesh  is  excellent.  Bantams  {fi^j.  3) 
are  old-established  pets  of  poultry  fanciers ; 
they  maintain  their  ground  in  public  favour 
from  their  neat  and  pleasing  appearance, 

Fig.  3. 


the  number  of  their  eggs,  their  usefulness 
as  nurses,  the  great  service  they  render  as 
destroyers  of  grubs  and  insects,  and  the 
small  extent  of  accommodation  needful  for 
them.  It  now  remains  to  mention  a  few 
points  requisite  for  the  successful  keeping 
of  poultry.  In  the  first  place,  the  fowl- 
house  must  be  warm,  and  yet  airy  and  well 
ventilated.  The  floor  must  be  paved  with 
some  hard  material,  so  as  to  allow  the  dung 
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to  be  scraped  clean  away,  and  the  house 
then  strewed  with  fresh  sand,  or  earth,  or 
ashes,  which  should  be  performed  daily,  if 
possible.  Three  or  four  times  a  year,  the 
whole  interior  of  the  building,  with  its 
fixtures,  nests,  perches,  floor,  &c.,  must  be 
thoroughly  whitewashed  ;  if  with  two  coats, 
so  much  the  better,  to  insure  the  destruction 
of  insect  vermin.  A  hen-ladder  is  an  indis- 
pensable piece  of  furniture,  to  prevent  the 
fowls  hurting  themselves  in  their  attempts 
to  go  to  roost.  The  nest  should  not  be 
larger  than  will  comfortably  accommodate  a 
single  hen.  A  most  convenient  nursing 
coop  is  shown  in  fig.  4,  which  may  be  made 

Fig.  4. 


of  any  dimensions  suitable  for  fowls,  ducks, 
or  turkeys.  The  moveable  bars  show  the 
place  where  the  mother  bird  is  made  to 
enter ;  the  chicks  can  run  in  and  out  through 
the  spaces  at  the  bottom,  and  can  thus  be 
either  allowed  complete  liberty  to  range 
within  call  of  their  nurse,  or  can  be  enclosed 
within  the  litter  yard  in  front,  which 
also  has  moveable'  bars,  to  place  food, 
water,  &c.,  within  their  reach.  An  excellent 
fatting  coop  for  fowls  is  shown  in  fig.  5. 

Fig.  5. 


D-uring  summer  it  may  stand  in  a  dry,  shady 
spot  in  the  open  air ;  and  in  the  cold  months, 
may  be  lifted  into  the  shelter  of  an  out- 
house, or  stable.  It  is  six  feet  long,  six 
feet  high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  two 
feet  eight  inches  wide,  with  a  partition  in 
the  middle  so  as  to  divide  the  fowls,  and 
receive  a  succession  of  birds.  The  feeding- 
trough  in  front  has  a  lid  on  the  top,  to  receive 
the  food  without  disturbing  the  trough. 
See  Bantam,  Cochin  -  China,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Guinea-Fowl,  Turkey,  &c. 


POU^S^CE.— A  substance  used  for  smooth- 
ing paper  after  making  erasures  with  a 
knife ;  it  is  rubbed  on  with  the  finger. 
To  make  it,  powder  very  finely  some  gum- 
sandarac,  sift  it,  and  put  it  into  a  little  box 
for  use. 

POUND  CAKE.-Beat  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter  to  a  cream,  and  put  to  it  nine  eggs, 
well  beaten.  Next  beat  them  together  till 
thoroughly  mixed  and  light ;  and  put  to 
them  a  little  shred  lemon-peel,  or  a  few 
blanched  almonds  chopped,  sifted  sugar  to 
taste,  &c.  Pound  in  a  quartern  of  dried  and 
sifted  flour.  Mix  well,  and  bake  in  a  pan 
for  an  hour,  in  a  rather  quick  oven. 

POWDER  FLASK.— A  portable  recep- 
tacle for  gunpowder.  It  is  sometimes  made 
of  very  stout  leather,  but  is  much  more 
suitably  made  of  either  zinc  or  copper,  in 
w^hich  latter  cases  it  is 
finished  ofi"  according  to 
fancy:  safety,  however, 
should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration ;  for  many  ac- 
cidents have  happened 
by  the  whole  contents  of 
a  powder-flask  becoming 
exploded  at  once;  and 
which  nothing  can  insure 
against  but  completely 
cutting  ofi"  the  passage 
between  the  powder  se- 
parated for  the  barrel 
and  that  which  remains 
within  the  flask.  The 
one  shown  in  the  en- 
graving will  fulfil  this 
purpose.  Whatever  flask 
is  used,  it  should  be  so 
formed  as  that  the  neck, 
by  sliding  within  another 
tubular  portion  affixed  to  the  body  of  the 
flask,  will  measure  out  three  or  four  different 
quantities  of  gunpowder  ;  and  according  to 
the  gauge  of  your  gun,  set  this  measure, 
first  having  weighed  these  several  quantities, 
which  should  be  engraved  on  the  moveable 
top  or  measure. 

POWDERS.— The  powder  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  administering  medicine,  and  em- 
ployed when  the  medicament  is  too  bulky  in 
itself  to  admit  of  being  made  into  a  pill,  and 
when  a  quicker  action  is  desired  than  could 
have  been  obtained  by  giving  the  medicine  in 
a  form  which  would  take  several  hours  to  dis- 
solve in  the  stomach.  Powders  are  always 
objectionable  modes  ofgiving  physic,  not  only 
from  the  size  they  are  sometimes  compelled 
to  be — from  the  subtle  lightness  of  the  drug 
—but  from  the  difficulty  of  disguising  for 
children,  or  making  palatable  so  large  a 
quantity  of  such  unsavoury  substances.  Bu 
as  the  form  of  the  powder  is  a  necessity, 
and  not  a  choice,  the  only  alternative  is  to 
render  it  as  little  nauseous  as  possible; 
and  as  children  are  generally  the  recipients 
of  this  preparation,  it  is  much  better  to 
practise  a  little  harmless  deception,  than,  by 
mixing  it  before  them,  lead  to  tears  and 
struggles,  in  which  half  the  medicine  is 
lost,  the  child  made  suspicious  of  a  spoon, 
disgusted  with  jam  that  tastes  of  physic, 
and  irritated  by  what  it  considers  a  tyran- 
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nical  injustice.  To  avoid  this,  the  powder, 
in  the  first  instance,  should  be  made  as  small 
as  is  compatible  with  the  effect  desired,  and 
having-  secretly  mixed  it  with  a  little  brown 
sugar  in  a  cup,  the  child  should  be  permitted 
to  eat  it  dry ;  and  if  he  is  allowed  to  hold 
the  folded  paper  in  his  hand,  with  the 
luxury  of  burning-  it  when  he  has  eaten  the 
sugar,  his  satisfaction  is  equal  to  his  triumph, 
and  the  effect  of  the  medicine  all  the  more 
certain,  from  the  confidence  with  which  it 
has  been  taken.  The  powders  most  fre- 
quently employed  are  those  of  an  aperient, 
a  febrifuge,  and  diaphoretic  nature,  and 
sometimes  of  an  emetic  character ;  but  in  the 
latter  case  they  are  invariably  dissolved  in 
water  before  taking— a  mode  of  mixing  that, 
when  minerals  are  given,  cannot  be  adopted, 
as  such  articles  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  are  lost  to  the  patient.  Aperient 
j)owderfor  an  adult.    1.  Take  of— 

Jalap  in  powder  ...  15  grains. 
Cream  of  tartar     ...    30  grains. 

Mix  well,  and  add 

Calomel 4  grains. 

2.  Take  of— 

Jalap 15  grains. 

Scammony 8  grains. 

Ginger  in  powder       .    .  5  grains. 

Antimonial  powder    .    .  6  grains. 

Mix.  Either  of  these  may  be  taken  in  a 
little  sugar  made  into  a  paste  by  a  few  drops 
of  water,  or  in  jam,  treacle,  honey  or  gruel. 
Fever  powder  for  an  adult.    1.  Take  of— 

Nitre,  powdered  ...  4  grains. 
Ipecacuanha  ....  2  grains. 
Antimonial  powder  .    .      3  grains. 

Mix.  One  to  be  taken  every  four  oi*  six 
hours.    2.  Take  of— 

Powdered  sugar     ...    5  grains. 

Tartar  emetic     ....      I  grain. 

Antimonial  powder   .    .    2  grains. 

Calomel l|  grain. 

Mix  ;  and  take  one  every  two,  three,  or  four 
liours.  Diaphoretic  or  sweating  powder  for  an 
adult.     1.  Take  of— 

Dover's  powder     ...    10  grains. 
To  be  taken  at  bedtime.    2.  Take  of— 

Dover's  powder     ...    5  grains. 

Powdered  squills   .    .    .     l|  grain. 

Antimonial  powder    .    .    4  grains. 

Calomel 2  grains. 

Mix ;  and  take  at  bedtime,  following  both 
this  and  the  preceding  powder,  an  hour 
after,  by  a  hot  drink  of  gruel,  or  some 
agreeable  beverage. 

PRAWN  JELLY.— Make  a  savoury  jelly 
of  calf's  feet  or  cow-heel,  a  piece  of  skate  or 
trimmings  of  turbot,  with  horseradish, 
lemon-peel,  an  onion,  and  a  piece  of  lean 
bacon.  When  boiled  to  a  jelly,  strain  it ; 
and  when  cold,  take  off  the  fat,  keep  back 
the  sediment,  and  boil  it  up  with  a  glass  of 
white  wine,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  the 
whisked  whites  and  crushed  shells  of  four 
eggs.    Do  not  disturb  it  by  stirring.    When 


boiled,  let  it  settle  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
run  it  through  a  jelly  bag.  Pour  some  of  the 
jelly  into  a  deep  dish  ;  when  it  has  solidified, 
put  in  prawns,  with  their  backs  downwards, 
fill  up  the  dish  with  the  jelly,  and  when  cold 
turn  the  whole  out. 

PE  A.WN  PIE.  —  Have  ready  as  many 
well  cleaned  prawns  as  will  nearly  fill  a  pie- 
dish.  Season  with  pounded  mace,  cloves, 
a  little  cayenne,  or  chili  vinegar.  Put  some 
butter  in  the  dish,  and  cover  with  a  light 
puff  paste.  It  will  require  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake  it. 

PRAWN  SOUP.— Boil  a  hundred  prawns 
in  a  little  water,  vinegar,  salt,  and  a  few- 
sweet  herbs;  save  the  liquor.  Pick  the 
prawns,  and  pound  the  shells  together  with 
a  small  roll.  Pour  the  liquor  over  the  shellg 
in  a  sieve,  and  then  pour  two  quarts  of  fish 
stock  over  them.  Tear  a  lobster  into  small 
pieces,  and  add  this  with  a  quart  of  good 
beef  stock  to  the  whole.  Simmer  gently, 
savour  with  pepper  and  salt,  thicken  with 
floured  butter,  and  serve. 

PRAWNS  POTTED.- Boil,  and  pick  a 
sufficient  number  of  prawns,  then  pound 
them  in  a  mortar,  and  mix  them  up  into  a 
paste,  with  a  little  butter;  season  with 
white  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  allspice,  then 
press  into  the  pots,  and  cover  with  clarified 
butter. 

PRAWNS,  TO  Boil— Throw  the  prawns 
into  plenty  of  fast-boiling  water,  to  which 
salt  has  been  added  in  the  proportion  of  six 
ounces  to  the  gallon  ;  take  off  all  the  scum, 
and  boil  the  prawns  for  eight  or  nine 
minutes.  As  soon  as  they  are  tender,  drain 
them  thoroughly  in  a  cullender,  and  spread 
them  out  on  a  soft  cloth  to  cool ;  or  dish 
them  on  a  napkin,  and  send  them  hot  to 
table,  when  they  are  liked  so.  Ready- 
dressed  prawns  may  be  preserved  fit  for 
eatmg  ^t  least  twelve  hours  longer  than 
they  would  otherwise  keep,  by  throwing 
them  for  an  instant  into  boiling  salt  and 
water  when  they  first  begin  to  lose  their 
freshness,  and  afterwards  draining  them. 

PRECIPITATION.  —  The  formation  or 
subsidence  of  a  precipitate.  When  the  pre- 
cipitate is  the  chief  object  of  the  process,  it 
is  necessary  to  wash  it  after  it  is  separated 
by  filtration.  This  operation  requires  little 
attention  when  the  substance  thrown  down 
is  insoluble  in  water  ;  but  when  it  is  in  some 
degree  soluble  in  that  liquid,  great  attention 
is  required  to  prevent  the  loss  which  might 
result  from  the  use  of  too  much  water. 
Precipitates  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  are  frequently,  on  the  small 
scale,  washed  with  spirit  more  or  less  con- 
centrated. The  best  precipitating  vessel  is 
a  very  tall  glass  jar,  furnished  with  a  lip  and 
spout,  and  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  mouth,  so  that  the  precipitate  may 
readily  collect  by  subsidence,  and  the  super- 
natant liquor  be  decanted  off  with  more  ease. 

PREPOSITION.— In  grammar,  a  part  of 

speech  used  to  express  a  relation  between 

different  things  :  thus,  in— he  went  to  town, 

he  walked  with  his  friends,  the  words  to  and 
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i9ith  connect  the  notions  of  "he  went" 
and  "he  walked,"  respectively  with  the 
notions  of  "town"  and  "friend."  Pre- 
positions are  so  called  because  they  are 
preposed  or  prefixed  to  the  words  with  which 
they  are  connected  ;  but  this  is  sometimes  a 
misnomer,  as  they  are  occasionally  placed 
after  such  words,  as  in  wherewith,  wherein, 
whereupon,  thereby.  The  followino^  words  are 
usually  considered  prepositions  :  —  above  ; 
about ;  after  ;  against ;  among  ;  amongst ; 
amid;  amidst;  around;  at;  between;  be- 
twixt; beyond;  before;  behind;  beneath; 
below;  beside;  by;  down;  for;  from;  in; 
into  ;  near;  nigh  ;  of ;  off;  over  ;  on  ;  upon  ; 
since;  through,  throughout;  till,  until ;  to; 
unto ;  toward,  towards :  under,  underneath  ; 
up;  with;  within;  without. 

PRESERVES,  Directions  for  Pre- 
paring —In  performing-  this  process  it  is 
desirable  to  have  three  or  four  wooden 
spoons,  or  spatulas,  a  fine  hair  sieve,  or  two 
large  squares  of  common  muslin,  and  a 
strainer  of  closer  texture.  A  pan,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving-,  is  the  one  ordinarily  used 
for  boiling  the  fruit  in.   Brass  pans,  scoured 


till  they  are  brightly  clean,  are  still  much 
used  for  making  preserves  ;  but  a  vessel  of 
double  block  tin,  or  of  iron  very  thickly 
tinned,  or,  better,  enamelled,  if  kept  for 
jellies  and  sweet  things,  answers  very  well, 
and  is  safer,  particularly  for  the  coarser 
preserves,  which,  being  generally  made  with 
a  coarse  allowance  of  sugar,  require-long 
boiling.  Damp  is  a  great  enemy  to  pre- 
serves, and  they  should  therefore  be  kept  in 
a  dry  cool  place.  When  the  slightest  fer- 
mentation is  perceptible  in  the  syrup,  it 
should  be  immediately  boiled  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  well  skimmed  ;  the  fruit  taken 
from  it  should  then  be  thrown  in,  and  well 
scalded  also;  and  the  whole,  when  done, 
should  be  turned  into  a  very  clean  dry  jar. 
The  following  are  a  few  general  rules  and 
directions  for  preserving.  Let  everything 
used  for  the  purpose  be  delicately  clean  and 
dry,  bottles  especially  so.  Never  place  a 
preserving  pan  flat  upon  the  fire,  as  this 
will  render  the  preserve  liable  to  burn  to,  as 
It  is  called ;  that  is  to  say,  to  adhere  closely 
to  the  metal,  and  then  to  burn  ;  it  should 
rest  always  on  a  trivet,  or  on  the  lowered 
bars  of  a  kitchen  range,  when  there  is  no 
regular  preserving  stove  in  the  house.  After 
the  sugar  is  added  to  them,  stir  the  preserves 
gently  at  first,  and  more  quickly  towards 
the  end,  without  quitting  them  until  they 
are  done;  this  precaution  will  always  pre- 
vent the  chance  of  their  being  spoiled.  All 
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preserves  should  be  carefully  cleared  of  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  Fruit  which  is  preserved 
in  syrup  must  first  be  blanched  or  boiled 
gently,  until  it  sufficiently  softens  to  ab- 
sorb the  sugar ;  and  a  thin  syrup  must  be 
poured  on  it  at  first,  or  it  will  shrivel  instead 
of  remaining  plump  and  becoming  clear. 
Thus,  if  its  weight  of  susrar  is  to  be  allowed, 
and  boiled  to  a  syrup  with  a  pint  of  water 
to  the  pound,  only  half  the  weight  must  be 
taken  at  first,  and  this  must  not  be  boiled 
with  the  water  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  at  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  a  part  of  the  remaining  sugar  must 
be  added  every  time  the  syrup  is  reboiled, 
unless  it  should  be  otherwise  directed  in  the 
receipt.  To  preserve  both  the  true  flavour 
and  the  colour  of  the  fruit  in  jams  and 
jellies,  boil  them  rapidly  until  they  are  well 
reduced,  before  the  sugar  is  added,  and 
quickly  afterwards  ;  but  do  not  allow  them 
to  become  so  much  thickened  that  the 
sugar  will  not  dissolve  in  them  easily  and 
throw  up  the  scum.  In  some  seasons  the 
juice  is  so  much  richer  than  in  others,  that 
this  eff*ect  takes  place  suddenly ;  but  the 
drop  which  adheres  to  the  skimmer  when 
it  is  held  up,  will  show  the  state  it  has 
reached.  Never  use  tin,  iron,  or  pewter 
spoons  or  skimmers  for  preserves,  as  they 
will  convert  the  colour  of  red  fruit  into  a 
dingy  purple,  and  impart  besides  a  very 
unpleasant  flavour.  When  cheap  jams  or 
jellies  are  required,  make  them  with  Lisbon 
sugar,  but  use  that  which  is  well  refined 
always  for  preserves  in  general.  Let  fruits 
for  preserving  be  always  gathered  in  per- 
fectly dry  weather,  and  be  free  both  from 
the  morning  and  evening  dew,  and,  as  mueh 
as  possible,  from  dust.  Never  squeeze  fruit 
too  much  ;  take  merely  the  juice  that  flows 
freely,  and  use  what  remains  for  made  wine 
or  plain  jams.  Unless  preserves  are  bright, 
and  of  a  fine  colour,  they  will  lose  half  their 
value;  and  this  they  will  never  be  if  the 
fruit  is  squeezed  till  the  skins  and  seeds  are 
broken.  Let  sieves  be  dipped  in,  and  jelly- 
bags  be  wrung  out  of  hot  water  before  using 
them,  or  they  will  absorb  a  great  quantity 
of  the  jelly.  For  tying  down  preserves, 
shape  papers  the  size  of  the  pots  or  jars, 
but  leaving  them  an  inch  and  a  half  longer, 
that  they  may  tie  and  overlap  the  edges ; 
brush  these  papers  inside,  till  thoroughly 
saturated,  with  beaten  white  of  es-g;  tie  on 
while  moist.  They  will  dry  and  collapse 
like  bladder.  Nothing,  however,  can  more 
thoroughly  exclude  the  air  than  bladder 
over  corks,  or  double  bladder.  For  pre- 
serving raw  fresh  fruits  that  are  merely 
scalded,  good  corks  dipped  in  resin  are 
effectual  ;  and  for  preserved  stone-fruit, 
melted  suet  in  a  thick  layer  is  sometimes 
poured  upon  the  paper. 

PRESSER- ROLLER  —An  agricultural 
implement,  the  chief  eff'ect  of  the  applica- 
tion of  which  is  to  produce  consolidation  in 
the  soil  over  a  narrow  space,  in  which  space 
the  seeds  of  plants  are  to  have  root:  hence 
its  eff'ects  are  applicable  only  to  the  drill 
system  of  culture,  and  that  only  under  the 
particular  circumstance  of  a  consolidated 
soil  the  ordinary  texture  of  which  is  too 
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loose  and  friable  for  the  continued  support 
of  the  wheat  plant,  and  close  contact  in  the 
furrow- slices  of  the  soil  on  being  ploughed 
from  grass  for  a  seed  furrow.  The  presser- 
roller  is  of  very  simple  construction.  The 
carriage  consists  of  a  rectangular  frame. 
A  pair  of  horse  shafts  are  bolted  upon  the 
frame  on  the  near  side ;  a  cast  iron  bracket 
supports  the  frame  upon  the  axle.  This  axle 
carries  the  two  pressing  wheels,  which  are 
provided  with  the  means  of  being  fixed  at 
any  desired  distance  apart,  though  nine  or 
ten  inches  is  the  usual  space.  The  axle 
carries  also  the  light  carriage  wheel.  The 
off-side  shaft  is  supported  by  an  iron  stay- 
rod  ;  and  two  iron  scrapers  are  attached  to 
the  hind  bar,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
off  any  soil  that  may  adhere  to  the  wheel. 

PRIMROSE.  —  An  extensive  genus  of 
small  but  very  pretty  and  desirable  plants. 
All  the  species  of  primrose  succeed  best  in 
a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  and  increase 
readily  by  seeds,  or  by  dividing  the  plants, 
which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  they  have 
flowered. 

PRIMROSE  0INT3IENT.  —  Bruise  a 
pound  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  a  mortar, 
along  with  half  a  pound  of  the  flowers  ; 
simmer  them  in  an  equal  quantity  of  hog's 
lard,  without  salt,  until  the  primroses  be- 
come crisp  ;  after  which  the  ointment, 
whilst  fluid,  must  be  strained  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  This  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion for  obstinate  ulcers,  or  for  burns. 

PRIMROSE  PUDDING— Take  of  petals 
of  primroses,  chopped  fine,  a  quart ;  flour, 
half  a  pound,  and  a  little  salt.  ]\Iix  tiiese 
with  water  into  a  paste;  form  into  a  pud- 
ding; boil,  and  serve  with  melted  butter 
and  sugar. 

PRIMROSE  VINEGAR.— Boil  four 
pounds  of  moist  sugar  in  ten  quarts  of 
water  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
take  off  the  scum ;  then  pour  the  liquor  on 
six  pints  of  primroses,  add  some  fresh 
yeast  before  it  is  quite  cold,  and  let  it  work 
all  night  in  a  warm  place.  When  the  fer- 
mentation is  over,  close  up  the  barrel,  and 
Still  keep  it  in  a  warm  place  for  use. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT -The  rela- 
tive rights  and  duties  of  principal  and  agent 
may  be  comprised  as  follows:— The  tirst 
great  duty  of  an  agent  is  to  use  faithfully, 
and  in  its  full  extent,  the  authority  which 
has  been  given  him.  An  agent's  authority 
is  said  to  be  limited  when  he  is  bound  by 
precise  instruction,  and  unlimited  when  he 
is  not  so  bound.  When  his  authority  is 
limited,  an  agent  is  bound  to  adhere  strictly 
to  his  instructions  in  every  particular.  Thus, 
if  instructed  to  sell,  he  has  no  right  to 
barter  ;  nor  if  instructed  to  sell  at  a  certain 
price,  is  he  authorized  to  take  less.  When 
the  agent's  authority  is  not  limited  by  pre- 
cise instructions,  his  duty  is  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  what  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  intentions  of  his  em- 
ployer ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
means  of  ascertaining  what  these  intentions 
are,  he  is  to  act  for  the  interest  of  his  prin- 


cipal according  to  the  discretion  which  may 
be  expected  from  a  prudent  man  in  the 
management  of  his  own  business.  Thus,  if 
he  is  authorized  to  sell,  and  no  price  is 
limited  by  his  instructions,  it  should  be  his 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  best  price  which 
the  goods  are  fairly  worth.  If  there  have 
been  other  transactions  of  the  same  nature 
between  the  parties,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  principal  intends  that  the  same 
mode  of  dealing  should  be  pursued  which 
in  former  cases  he  had  prescribed  or  ap- 
proved of.  In  mercantile  transactions,  it  is 
a  rule  of  universal  application,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  other  instructions,  the  principal 
must  be  presumed  to  intend  that  his  agent 
should  follow  the  common  usage  of  the  par- 
ticular business  in  which  he  is  employed. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  course  which  it  is  the 
agent's  duty  to  pursue ;  and  he  will  in  all 
cases  be  justified  in  so  doing,  even  though, 
under  the  particularcircumstances,  he  might 
have  acted  otherwise  to  the  greater  advan- 
tage of  his  principal.  An  authority  is  always 
to  be  so  construed  as  to  include  all  necessary 
or  usual  means  of  executing  it  with  effect. 
An  agent  is,  therefore,  authorized  to  do  all 
such  subordinate  acts  as  are  either  requisite 
by  law,  in  order  to  the  due  performance  of 
the  principal  effects  of  its  instructions,  or 
are  necessary  to  effect  it  in  the  best  and 
most  convenient  manner,  or  are  usually 
incidental  to  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business. -See  Agent. 

PROBANG.— An  instrument  used  to  re- 
move obstructions  which  are  lodged  in  the 
Fig.  1.  gullets  of  animals.  The  common 
probang  is  represented  in  fig.  l,  a 
being  the  cup-end,  which  is  so 
formed  that  it  may  partially  lay 
hold  of  the  piece  of  turnip  or 
potato,  and  not  slip  between  it 
and  the  gullet,  to  the  risk  of 
rupturing  the  latter ;  and  being 
of  larger  diameter  than  the  usual 
state  of  the  gullet,  on  being  pressed 
forward,  it  distends  the  surround- 
ing parts,  and  makes  room  for  the 
obstructing  body  to  proceed  to  the 
stomach.  The  probang  is  used  in 
the  following  manner :  —  Let  the 
piece  of  wood,  fig.  2,  be  placed  over 
the  open  mouth  of  the  animal  as 
a  bit,  and  the  straps  of  leather 
attached  to  it  buckled  tightly  over 
the  neck  behind  the  horns,  to  keep 
the  bit  steady  in  its  place.  The  use 
of  the  bit  is,  not  only  to  keep  the 
mouth  open  without  trouble,  but 
to  prevent  the  animal  injuring  the 
probang  with  its  teeth,  and  it 
offers  the  most  direct  passage  for 
the  probang  towards  the  throat. 
Let  two  or  three  men  seize  the 
animal  on  both  sides  by  the  horns 
or  otherwise,  and  let  its  mouth  be 
held  projecting  forward  in  an  easy 
position,  but  no  fingers  introduced 
into  the  nostrils  to  obstruct  the 
breathing  of  the  animal,  nor  the 
tt  tongue  forcibly  pulled  out  of  the 
^^^  side  of  the  mouth.  Introduce  now 
the  cup-end,  a,  of  the  probang  through  the 
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round  hole,  6,  of 
the  mouthpiece, 
fig.  2,  and  push 
it  srently  to- 
wards the  throat 
until  you  feel 
the  obstruction 
resisting  your 
further  pro- 
gfress  ;  push 
then  with  a  firm 
^  and  persevering 
'  hand,  caution- 
ing the  attend- 
ants, previously 
to  doing  so,  to  hold  on  firmly;  for  the 
shifting  of  the  obstruction  by  the  instru- 
ment may  cause  the  animal  pain,  and 
make  it  wince  and  even  leap  aside.  The 
obstruction  will  now  most  likely  give  way, 
especially  if  the  operation  be  performed 
before  the  obstructed  parts  have  begun  to 
swell;  but  if  not,  the  probang  must  be  used 
with  still  more  force,  whilst  another  person' 
rubs  with  his  hands  up  and  down  upon  the 
distended  throat  of  the  beast.  If  these  at- 
tempts fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
knife,  and  a  veterinary  surgeon  sent  for 
instantly. 

PROLAPSUS.— A  falling  Jdown,  or  more 
properly  falling  out,  of  some  part  of  the 
viscera  of  the  body,  distinguished  from 
a  procidentia,  or  protrusion  of  the  same 
parts.  It  will  be,  however,  sufiicient  to 
confine  the  attention  to  one  kind  of  pro- 
lapsus, common  to  very  weak  children,  and 
those  attended  with  worms,  or  of  a  scro- 
fulous habit  of  body,  and  known  as  j)ro- 
lapsus  ani,  or  falling  down  of  the  bowel. 
All  the  mother  need  do  in  this  case  is  to  dab 
the  protruded  part  thoroughly  with  a  piece 
of  lint  well  wetted  in  the  extract  of  lead,  and 
gently  return  the  part  to  its  natural  position. 
One  or  two  applications,  with  a  course  of 
tonics,  and  bathing  the  hips  and  loins  of 
the  child  in  cold  salt  water  every  day,  will 
be  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect  a  permanent 
cure  of  this  distressing  affection. 

PROMISSORY  NOTE.— A  direct  engage- 
ment in  writing  to  pay  a  specified  sum  within 
a  limited  time,  or  on  demand,  to  a  person 
therein  named,  or  his  order,  or  to  bearer. 
Promissory  notes  are  transferable,  and  in 
all  respects  are  so  nearly  assimilated  to  bills 
of  exchange,  that  all  the  decisions  and  rules 
relative  to  one,  are  in  general  applicable  to 
the  other.  The  chief  distinction  between 
them  is,  that  there  are  only  two  parties  to 
a  note,  the  drawer  of  a  note  standing  in  the 
place  of  the  acceptor  of  a  bill.  No  formal 
set  of  words  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
a  promissory  note ;  nor  is  it  essential  it 
should  contain  any  words  rendering  it 
negotiable.  A  note  promising  to  account 
with  another,  at  his  order,  for  a  certain 
sum,  value  received,  is  a  valid  promissory 
note,  though  it  contains  no  formal  promise 
to  pay.  A  note  beginning,  "I  promise  to 
pay,"  and  signed  by  two  or  more  persons, 
is  a  several  as  well  as  a  joint  note,  and  the 
parties  may  be  sued  jointly  or  separately: 
so,  if  the  note  begin,  "  We  jointly  and  seve- 
rally promise  to  pay;"  but  when  a  pro- 
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missory  note  is  made  by  several,  thus, 
"We  promise  to  pay,"  it  is  a  joint  note 
only. 

PRONOUN.— In  grammar  apart  of  speech 
indicating  a  word  that  supplies  the  place  of 
a  noun.  Pronouns  are  of  three  classes- 
personal,  relative,  interrogative.  The  per- 
sonal pronouns  are  three  in  number  — 
namely,  /,  thou,  he  (s-he,  or  it).  All  pronouns 
refer  to  some  noun,  which,  as  it  generally 
goes  before,  gets  the  name  of  antecedent ; 
but  as  it  may  come  after,  correlative  would 
appear  a  better  term.  In  the  case  of  one 
class  of  pronouns,  the  reference  is  so  ob- 
vious and  immediate,  that  they  have  been 
called  relative  by  way  of  distinction.  These 
are  who,  which,  that,  as.  Who  is  used  when 
the  reference  is  to  a  person  ;  which,  when  it 
is  to  a  thing ;  that  and  as  refer  to  persons 
or  to  things.  The  interrogative  pronouns, 
so  called  because  they  are  used  to  ask  ques- 
tions, are  who,  which,  what,  and  whether.  When 
what  is  not  used  to  ask  a  question,  it  gets 
the  name  of  compound  relative  pronoun,  as 
it  includes  in  itself  the  ideas  of  both  cor- 
relative and  relative ;  thus,  "  Give  me  what 
is  in  your  hand"  is  equivalent  to  "Give 
me  the  thing  which  is  in  your  hand."  The 
inseparable  word  seJf,  with  its  plural  selves, 
is  called  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  and  denotes 
that  the  object  and  agent  of  the  verb  are 
the  same,  ^elf  is  added  to  personal  pro- 
nouns for  the  same  purpose  that  own  is 
affixed  to  pronominal  adjectives  ;  that  is, 
to  express  emphasis  or  opposition.  Thus, 
"  I  did  it  with  my  own  hand,"  that  is  with- 
out the  assistance  of  any  other  person : 
"He  did  it  all  himself  that  is  without  the 
assistance  of  any  other. 

PRONUNCIATION.— The  principal  rules 
of  pronunciation  are  as  follows :— C  before 
a,  0,  and  u,  and  in  some  other  situations,  is  a 
close  articulation  like  k.  Before  e,  i,  and  y, 
c  is  precisely  equivalent  to  s  in  same,  thus, 
as  in  cell,  cider,  cypress.  E  final  indicates 
that  the  preceding  vowel  is  long,  as  in  hate, 
mete,  sire,  robe,  lyre,  abate,  recede,  invite,  remote, 
intrude.  E  final  indicates  that  c  preceding 
has  the  sound  of  s,  as  in  lace,  lance;  and  that 
g  preceding  has  the  sound  of  i,  as  in  charge, 
page,  challenge.  E  final  in  proper  English 
words  never  forms  a  syllable,  and  in  the 
most  used  words  in  the  terminating  un- 
accented syllable,  it  is  silent ;  thus,  nature, 
genuine,  examine,  granite,  are  pronounced  na- 
tur,  genuin,  exainin,  granit.  E  final  in  some 
words  of  foreign  origin  forms  a  syllable : 
syncope,  simile.  E  final  is  silent  after  I  in  the 
following  terminations,  ble,  cle,  die,  fie,  gle, 
kle,  pie,  tie,  zle,  as  in  able,  manacle,  cradle, 
raffle,  mangle,  wrinkle,  supple,  rattle,  puzzle, 
which  are  pronounced  ab'l,  man'acl,  cra'dl, 
ra/fi,  man'gl,  wrin'M,  sup'pl,  puz'zl.  -E  is 
usually  silent  in  the  termination  en,  as  in 
token,  h'oken,  pronounced  to'kn,  bro'kn.  Ous 
in  the  termination  of  adjectives  and  their 
derivatives  is  pronounced  ns,  as  in  gracious, 
pious,  pompous.  Ce,  ci,  ti,  before  a  vowel, 
has  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  cetaceous,  gt^acious, 
motion,  partial,  ingratiate,  pronounced  cetashu^, 
grashus,  moshon,  parshal,  ingrashiate.  Ti,  after 
a  consonant,  has  the  sound  of  ch,  as  in 
christian,  bastion,  pronounced  chrischan,  las- 
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ehon.  Si,  after  an  accented  vowel,  is  pro- 
nounced like  zh,  as  in  Ephesian,  confusion,  pro- 
nounced Ephezhan,  confuzhon.  "When  ci  or  ti 
precede  similar  combinations,  as  in  pronun- 
cisuion,  nego^tafion,  they  may  be  pronounced 
ce  instead  of  she,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  latter  syllable,  as  pronunceashon  instead 
of  pronunsheashon.  Gh,  both  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  end  of  words,  is  silent,  as  in 
caught,  brought,  fright,  nigh,  sigh,  pronounced 
caut,  baut,  frite,  ni,  si.  In  the  following  ex- 
ceptions, however,  gh  is  pronounced  as  f: 
cough,  chough,  dough,  enough,  laugh,  rough, 
tough,  trough.  The  seven  sounds  which  the 
combination  ough  variously  assumes,  are 
illustrated  in  the  following  couplet:— 

"Though  the  rough  cough  and  hiccough 
plough  me  through, 
'Mid  life's  dark  lough  my  course  I  still 
pursue." 

When  wh  begins  a  word,  the  aspirate 
h  precedes  w  in  pronunciation,  as  in  tchat, 
whiff,  xchale,  pronounced  hwat,  hwiff,  hwale, 
w  having  precisely  the  sound  of  oo;  in 
the  following  words  w  is  silent :  who, 
whom,  whose,  whoop,  whole.  H  after  r  has  no 
sound  as  in  rheum,  rhyme,  pronounced 
reum,  ryme.  H  should  be  sounded  in  the 
jniddle  of  words,  as  in  foreAead,  ^hhoi, 
te/iold,  ex;?aust,  inhabit,  unhorse.  H  should 
Always  be  sounded  except  in  the  following 
words  :  heir,  herb,  honest,  honour,  hospital, 
hostler,  hour,  humour,  humble,  and  all 
their  derivatives,  as  honestly,  honourable, 
&c.  K  and  g  are  silent  before  n,  as  know, 
gnaw,  pronounced  no,  naw.  W  before  r  is 
silent,  as  in  wrong,  wreath,  pronounced  rovg, 
reath.  B  after  m  is  silent,  as  in  dumb,  numb, 
pronounced  dum,  num.  L  before  k  is  silent, 
as  in  baulk,  talk,  walk,  pronounced  bauk,  tank, 
uauk.  Ph  has  the  sound  of/,  as  m  philo- 
sophy, pronounced  filosofy.  Ng  has  two 
sounds,  the  one  as  in  sugar,  the  other  as  in 
finger.  N  alter  m,  and  closing  a  syllable,  is 
silent,  as  in  hymn,  condemn.  P  before  s  and  t 
is  mute,  as  in  psalm,  pseudo,  ptarmigan,  pro- 
nounced sahjn,  sudo,  tarmigan.  R  has  two 
sounds,  one  strong  and  vibrating,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  words  and  syllables  such  as 
rock,  reckon,  raw ;  the  other  at  the  termination 
of  words,  or  when  it  is  succeeded  by  a  con- 
sonant, as  farmer,  morn.  Betore  the  letter 
r  there  is  a  slight  sound  of  e  between  the 
vowel  and  the  consonant;  thus,  bare,  parent, 
mere,  mire,  more,  pure,  are  pronounced  nearly 
laer,  paerent,  meer,  mier,  moer,  puer.  There 
are  other  rules  of  pronunciation  affecting 
the  combination  of  vowels,  &c.  ;  but  the 
foregoing  are  the  chief. 

Errors  made  in  pronunciation  are  very 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  grate  offen- 
sively on  the  ear ;  the  abuse  of  the  letter  H, 
being  aspirated  when  it  should  be  silent, 
and  silent  when  it  should  be  aspirated,  is 
one  ot  the  most  prominent  of  these  faults. 
Pronouncing  the  letter  u  as  though  it  were 
00  is  also  another  error  very  generally  com- 
mitted. The  interchange  of  w  lor  v,  and 
1?  for  w;  the  sound  k  instead  of  g  at  the  ter- 
mination of  words,  as  something-,  nothin/t; 
the  addition  of  r  at  the  end  of  words  end- 
ing in  vowels,    as  idear,  Elizar;  and  the 


pronouncing  of  words  ending  in  ow  as  though 
they  were  spelt  er— are  all  of  them  offences 
against  correct  pronunciation  and  good  taste, 
A  glaring  error,  even  amongst  intelligent  per- 
sons, is  dropping  the  final  consonant  in  a 
word,  such  as  bread  an'  butter,  what  will 
you  gi'e  for  it,  no  more  o'  that,  instead  of 
bread  ano?  butter,  what  will  you  gite  for  it 
no  more  o/that.  To  attain  a  faultless  pro- 
nunciation, a  person  should  exercise  himself 
in  writing  down  certain  sentences,  repeating" 
them  to  himself,  and  correcting  errors  which 
fall  upon  his  ear,  until  he  is  periect. 

PRUNING.— In  gardening  and  the  cul- 
ture of  fruits,  pruning  denotes  the  removal  of 
the  excrescences  or  superfluous  portions  of 
trees,  with  the  view  ot  rendering  the  trees 
more  fruitful,  to  make  them  grow  higher 
and  with  greater  regularity,  or  to  produce 
larger  and  better  flavoured  iruit.  It  carried 
to  too  great  an  extent,  the  desired  result  is 
not  obtained,  for  every  tree  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  leal- surface  for  the  ela- 
boration of  its  sap ;  and,  therefore,  if  this 
be  reduced  too  much,  blossom- buds  are 
produced  leas  abundantly,  for  leaves  are 
more  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  plant ; 
and,  by  a  wise  provision,  the  parts  less 
requisite  for  individual  vigour  are  super- 
seded by  the  parts  more  needed.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  branches  are  left  too 
thick,  they  over- shadow  those  beneath  them, 
and  so  exclude  the  light  as  to  prevent  that 
elaboration  of  the  sap,  without  which  no 
blossom-buds  are  formed,  but  an  excessive 
production  of  leaves,  in  the  vain  effort  to 
attain  by  an  enlarged  surface  that  elabora- 
tion which  a  smaller  suriace  would  effect  in 
a  more  intense  light.  The  season  of  pruning 
must  be  regulated  in  some  degree  by  the 
strength  oi  the  tree;  tor  although,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  operation  should  not  take 
place  till  the  lall  ol  the  leaf  indicates  that 
vegetation  has  ceased,  yet,  if  the  tree  be 
weak,  it  may  often  be  performed  with  ad- 
vantage a  little  earlier;  but  still  so  late  in 
the  autumn  as  to  prevent  the  protrusion  of 
fresh  shoots.  The  chief  guide  in  pruning 
consists  in  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  the  bearing  of  the  different  sorts  of 
trees,  and  forming  an  early  judgment  of  the 
future  events  ot  shoots  and  branches,  and 
many  other  circumstances  for  which  some 
general  rules  may  be  given;  but  there  are 
particular  instances  which  cannot  be  judged 
of  but  upon  the  spot,  and  depend  chiefly  on 
practice  and  observation.  Summer  pruning 
is  a  most  necessary  operation.  Young 
shoots  require  thinning  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  trees  and  to  encourage  the 
fruit;  and  the  sooner  it  is  performed  the 
better.  It  is.  therefore,  advisable  to  begin 
this  work  in  May,  or  early  in  June,  removing 
all  superfluous  growths  andill-placed  shoots, 
which  may  be  done  with  considerably  more 
expedition  and  exactness  than  when  the 
trees  have  shot  a  considerable  length. 
When,  however,  a  tree  is  inclined  to  luxu- 
riance, it  is  proper  to  retain  as  many  of  the  re- 
gular shoots  as  can  becommodiously  trained 
in  with  any  regularity,  in  order  to  divide  and 
exhaust  the  too  abundant  sap.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  review  the  trees  occasionally, 
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in  order  to  re-form  such  branches  or  shoots 
as  may  have  started  from  their  places,  or 
taken  a  wrong-  direction  ;  and,  according  as 
any  fresh  irregular  shoots  protrude  after 
the  general  dressing  may  be  displaced,  or 
as  the  already  trained  ones  advance  in 
length,  or  project  from 
the  wall  or  espalier, 
they  should  be  trained 
in  close.  In  the  winter- 
pruning,  a  general 
regulation  must  be 
observed,  both  of  the 
mother  branches,  and 
the  supply  of  young 
wood  laid  in  the  pre- 
ceding summer  ;  and 
the  proper  time  for 
this  work  is  any  period 
during  open  weather, 
from  November  till 
March  ;  but  the  sooner 
the  better.  In  per- 
forming this  work,  it  is 
proper  to  un-nail  or 
No.    N^^  \Jf  loosen   a  chief  part  of 

V>^^i  the  branches,  particu- 

^^   *'  larly  of  peaches,  necta- 

rines, apricots,  vines, 
and  other  trees  re- 
quiring an  annual  sup- 
ply of  young  wood. 
The  effects  of  judicious 
and  injudicious  prun- 
ing are  illustrated  by 
the  accompanying-  en- 
gravings. Fig.  1  re- 
presents    a     tree     of 

Fi^.l. 


C^ 


Fig.  3. 


thirty  years'  growth,  which  has  been  regu- 
larly and  properly  pruned.    Fig.  2,  a  tree  of 
the  same  age,  which  has  been  neglected  as 
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to  pruning  during  its  early  growth,  and  has 
now  been  pruned  in  a  way  too  frequently 
practised,  namely,  by  sawing  and  lopping 
off  the  branches  after  tliey  have  attained  a 
large  size.  Fin.  3  shows  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  neglecting 
early  pruning  in  the 
case  of  a  plank  cut  from 
an  ash  tree,  which  has 
been  pruned  by  lopping 
off  the  large  branches 
for  many  years  before  it 
was  felled.  The  cuts  in 
this  case  had  been  made 
several  inches  from  the 
bole,  and  the  branches 
left  being  very  large,  the 
stumps  had  become  rot- 
ten. The  enlargement 
of  the  trunk  had  not, 
however,  been  stopped, 
for  the  new  wood  had 
covered  over  all  the 
haggled  parts,  in  some 
places  to  several  inches 
thick.  Yet  the  effects 
of  the  previous  exposure 
to  the  action  of  the 
weather,  by  injudicious 
pruning,  is  strikingly 
marked  by  the  decayed 
state  of  the  parts  con- 
nected with  branches 
which  had  been  ampu- 
tated. From  this  it  will  clearly  appear 
that,  if  pruning  is  to  be  practised  on  de- 
ciduous trees  at  all,  it  should  be  com- 
menced while  they  are  young,  and  carried  on 
progressively  ;  and  if  so,  no  such  blemishes 
will  be  found  in  the  timber  when  cut 
up.  Yet  it  does  sometimes  happen  that 
young  plantations  under  twenty  years' 
growth  are  to  be  pruned.  In  such  cases, 
when  the  ill  -  placed  branche?,  or  those 
intended  to  be  removed,  exceed  in  diameter 
two  inches,  it  is  better  to  commence  at 
their  extremities  and  shorten  them  back 
yearly.  By  thus  cutting  off  their  supplies, 
the  base  of  the  branch  will  be  lessened  more 
and  more  of  its  nourishment,  it  will  become 
sickly,  and  ultimately  die  away  altogether. 
The  implements  employed  for  pruning  are 
various  ;  the  following  will 
be  found  the  most  useful, 
and  with  them  every  opera- 
tion of  pruning  may  be  ad- 
vantageously accomplished. 
Of  pruning  knives,  a  small 
pocket  pruner  having  two 
blades,  the  one  larger  than 
the  other,  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  general  use.  Its 
merits  consist  in  its  light- 
ness and  small  bulk,  as  well 
as  its  being  useful  for  prun- 
ing, making  cuttings,  and 
cutting  flowers.  Pruning 
chisels  are  nearly  as  various 
as  pruning  knives.  The  best, 
however,  are  in  shape  of  a 
carpenter's  chisel,  but  with 
a  handle  of  greater  or  less 
length  and  strength,  according  to  the  height 
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and  size  of  the  branch  to  be  amputated. 
They  vary  in  breadth  of  cutting  face  from 
one  to  three  inches,  and  are  wrought  by 
placing  the  face  of  the  chisel  upon  the  part 
of  the  branch  where  the  cut  is 
to  be  made,  and  being  held  there 
by  one  man,  while  another  with 
a  wooden  mallet,  striking  up- 
wards, drives  the  chisel  through 
the  branch.  Thus,  branches  of 
almost  any  size,  from  seven  to 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground, 
may  be  cut  off.  Branches  nearer 
the  ground  may  be  cut  off  with 
chisels  having  shorter  handles, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
Another  modification  of  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  orchard  and 
ornamental  tree  pruning,  d'if- 
ering  only  from  the  former  in 
having  a  guard  or  plate  placed 
behind  the  blade,  to  p-event  it 
entering  too  far  into  the  trunk 
from  which  the  branch  is  to  be 
removed.  The  advantage  of  the 
pruning  chisel  in  all  cases  over 
the  pruning  saw,  is  its  saving  the 
troubleofasoendingthetree,  and  the  damage 
t'lat  may  be  done  to  the  branches  by  a  man 
going  up  to  cut  off  the  branch.  An  excellent 
Substitute  for  all  pruning  chisels  is  found 
in  the  American  or  Indin  pole- 
saw,  depicted  in  the  annexed 
figure.  This  has  a  blade  about 
four  inches  broad,  and  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in 
length,  fixed  to  a  pole-handle 
fo  any  required  length,  so  as  to 
reach  the  branch  to  be  removed. 
This  saw  differs  frem  the  ordi- 
nary implement,  in  operating, 
by  pulling  instead  of  thrusting,- 
so  that  a  person  standing  on 
the  ground  can  work  the  saw  to 
every  advantage,  while  it  is 
sufficiently  stiff  not  to  break 
while  passing  through  the  wood. 
The  cuts  made  by  a  savr  should 
have  the  wound  smoothed  by  the 
kniieor  small  plane,  and  in  most 
cases  be  painted  over  with  some 
mild  paint  to  exclude  the  air 
and  moisture.  The  pruning  bill 
is  a  species  of  large  knife,  and 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert  work- 
man is  valuable,  in  cuttmg  off 
branches  larger  than  the  pruning 
knife  could  sever.  The  stroke 
should  always  be  given  in  an 
upright  direction,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, one  blow  should  perform 
the  operation.  They  are  very 
useful  in  pruning  thick  and 
overgrown  shrubbery,  as  they 
can  be  wrought  with  greater 
effect  in  thick  jungles  than  al- 
most any  other  cutting  imple- 
ment. Sometimes  they  have 
only  one  cutting  face,  and  that 
is  in  general  somewhat  crooked  towards 
the  point;  at  other  times  they  have  an 
axe- like  face  of  several  inches  in  length 
upon   their  back,  useful  in  cutting   large 
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branches ;  and  at  others  they 
have  instead  of  a  cutting 
face  upon  their  back,  a  set  p-^ 
of  teeth  or  serratures,  by 
which  the  operation  of 
sawing  may  be  performed. 
Pruning  shears  are  of  a  still 
greater  variety;  one  of  tiie 
smallest  of  the  kind,  and 
particularly  useful  for  prun- 
ing off  tender  shoots,  is  seen 
in  the  accompanying  figure. 
It  may  also  be  used  for  cut- 
ting off  leaves,  bunches  of 
grapes,  flowers,  &c.,  that 
may  not  be  readily  reached 
by  the  hand ;  and  while  it 
severs  the  leal  and  stem, 
still  holds  the  thing  severed 
until  it  may  be  taken  in 
the  hand.  The  curve  passing  round  the 
handle  and  lever  in  the  ibrm  of  a  ring, 
when  pulled  downwards  by  the  cord, 
draws  the  leaves  towards  the  handle,  and 
causes  the  shear-like 
faces  to  meet ;  these, 
instead  of  being  sharp 
at  their  edges,  meet 
in  vvhat  may  be  called 
the  half  check  form, 
bruising  rather  than 
cutting  asunder  the 
footstalk  of  the  flower 
or  leaf,  and  thus  pre- 
venting its  falling. 
The  stud  above  the 
ring  prevents  it  from 
slipping  upwards,  and 
the  spring  between 
the  lever  and  handle 
keeps  the  shears  open 
until  acted  upon  by  the  cord. 

PRUNE  PUDDING.— Mix  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  in  a  quart  of  milk ;  add 
six  eggs,  two  teaspoonluls  of  powdered 
ginger,  a  little  salt,  and  a  pound  of  prunes. 
Tie  the  mixture  in  a  cloth  and  boil  for  an 
hour. 

^^  Flour,  4  tablespoonfuls ;  milk,  1 
quart;  eggs,  6;  ginger,  2  teaspoonfuls ; 
salt,  sufficient ;  prunes,  lib. 

PRUNE  TART.— Wash  and  scald  the 
fruit;  take  out  the  stones,  and  either  bruise 
them  and  take  some  of  the  chopped  kernels 
to  add  to  the  tarts,  or  not,  as  preferred. 
Add  sugar  to  taste  to  the  fruit,  and  bake  it 
as  a  tart. 

PRUNES  STEWED.  — Put  the  prunes 
into  a  small  saucepan  with  very  little  w^ater, 
and  stew  them  till  they  are  soft,  but  not  to 
a  mash.  The  stones  may  be  broken  and  a 
few  of  the  kernels  put  to  the  stew.  Prunes 
thus  prepared  prove  very  wholesome,  and 
are  frequently  employed  medicinally  ais  a 
gentle  laxative. 

PRUSSIC  ACID.— A  compound  of  the 
three  elementary  gases,  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon.  Its^  odour  is  powerful  and 
peculiar,  and  pungent  to  the  nostrils,  and  is 
often  compared  to  that  of  bitter  almond. 
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Tlie  uses  of  medicinal  prussic  acid  in  the 
hands  of  a  properly  qualified  practitioner 
are  most  valuable ;  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
sedative,  allaying  pain,  sickness,  and  nervous 
irritability  ;  it  is  also  a  most  admirable 
addition  to  lotions  for  various  purposes,  but 
in  every  form  cannot  safely  be  had  recourse 
to  as  a  domestic  remedy.— For  information 
respecting  poisoning  by  prussic  acid,  see 
Poisons. 

rUBLISIIING.— The  method  by  which 
books,  when  printed,  are  disseminated 
amon<?st  the  public.  Untried  authors  fre- 
quently experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
finding  a  person  to  undertake  the  publication 
of  their  works,  and  this  must  be  necessarily 
the  case,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
purest  speculation  as  to  whether  the  works  in 
question  will  be  well  or  ill-received  by  the 
public.  When  an  author,  however,  possesses 
the  means,  and  is  determined  to  produce  his 
book,  he  may  surmount  this  obstacle  by 
having  the  work  published  on  his  own  ac- 
count, that  is  to  say,  he  himself  goes  to  the 
expense  of  printing,  paper,  binding,  adver- 
tising, &c.,  and  supplies  a  publisher  with  a 
certain  number  of  copies,  who  sells  the  work 
on  behalf  of  the  author,  and  renders  an  ac- 
count periodically,  charging  a  percentage  on 
the  amount  sold,  by  way  of  commission. 
Should  a  work  thus  produced,  chance  to  be 
successful,  the  same  author  may,  in  all 
probability,  dispose  of  a  subsequent  work  by 
selling  the  copyright  to  the  publisher  for  a 
certain  sum.  and  thus  avoid  any  expense 
or  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Another 
mode  of  publishing,  is  for  the  publisher  to 
undertake  the  production  of  the  work  at  his 
sole  expense,  and  to  allow  the  author  a 
certain  share  of  the  profits  after  all  expenses 
are  paid.  A  third  method  is  for  the  author 
to  sell  an  edition  of  a  work  to  the  publisher 
for  a  specified  sum  ;  the  author  thus  secures 
a  certain  benefit,  and  also  reserves  to  himself 
the  copyright,  from  which  he  may  publish 
subsequent  editions  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  first.  There  are  several  things  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  an  author  in  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work,  if  he  is  desirous  of  render- 
ing it  successful.  In  the  first  place,  he  must 
seek  out  a  publisher  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
publishing  works  of  a  kindred  nature ;  there 
is  an  obvious  advantage  in  this,  because  it 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  publisher 
■who  disseminates  an  especial  class  of  works, 
has  a  reputation  in  that  particular  depart- 
ment ;  this  generates  what  is  termed  a 
connection,  and  through  this  connection  the 
pubhsher  is  enabled  always  to  dispose  of  a 
certain  number  of  copies  of  a  work  in  the 
branch  of  literature  for  which  he  is  cele- 
brated, provided,  of  course,  that  the  work, 
both  as  regards  its  intrinsic  value  and  ex- 
ternal appearance,  comes  up  to  the  usual 
standard.  Another  matter  of  importance 
is,  that  the  work  should  be  advertised  gene- 
rally and  persistently  ;  this  aid  to  publicity 
is  highly  essential,  for,  without  it,  the  very- 
best  of  works  published  under  the  happiest 
auspices  will  fail  to  make  their  way.  Nor 
should  this  be  done  in  a  partial  and  timid 
manner;  in  calculating  the  probable  ex- 
penses of  a  work  about  to  be  produced,  the 
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producer  should  set  down  a  good  round  snm 
for  advertising  expenses,  and  disburse  that 
sum  with  the  full  assurance  that  the  outlay 
will  be  more  than  repaid,  'Ihis  is  jl  import- 
ance, not  only  as  regards  the  immediate  sale 
of  the  work  to  the  public,  but  as  affecting 
the  goodwill  and  exertions  of  the  publisher. 
If,  by  dint  of  advertising,  a  work  is  being 
contmually  demanded,  the  publisher  is  as 
continually  reminded  of  its  existence,  awards 
it  a  certain  amount  of  attention,  and  appro- 
priates to  it  a  prominent  place,  liut,  if  from 
the  want  of  advertising,  the  work  is  seldom 
or  never  asked  for,  its  existence  becomes 
almost  forgotten  ;  it  gradually  recedes  to  the 
upper  and  backward  shelves,  and  become.^, 
in  the  course  of  time,  literally  dead  stock.  A 
third  important  feature  in  publishing  is,  that 
the  author  previously  to  producing  his  book 
sliould  weigh  M^ell  in  his  mind  the  expenses 
that  he  must  assuredly  incur,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds which  he  may  reasonably  calculate 
upon  accruing.  To  arrive  at  this  result,  he 
must  determine  on  the  number  of  pages  the 
proposed  work  is  to  contain,  the  quality  of 
paper  to  be  used,  and  the  style  of  binding 
that  will  be  employed ;  he  must  then  pro- 
cure from  the  printer,  the  stationer,  and  the 
bookbinder,  the  several  estimates  for  the 
material  and  work  referred  to  ;  to  these  he 
must  add,  as  before  mentioned,  a  sum  for 
advertising,  which  had  better  be  regulated 
by  the  advice  of  the  publisher.  Opposite  to 
this,  the  author  can  set  down  the  number  of 
books  to  be  printed  at  so  much  per  copy,  and 
balance  the  total  thus  produced  against  the 
total  of  expenses.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  selling- price  of  a 
book  is  a  nominal  one,  so  far  as  the  author  is 
concerned;  for  from  this  price  the  publisher 
has  to  allow  "the  trade  "  certain  reductions, 
and  these,  together  with  the  publisher's  owii 
commission,  amount  to  about  forty  per  cent. 
That  is  to  say,  that  if  a  book  were  published 
at  half- a- crown,  and  a  thousand  copies  of 
such  work  were  sold,  although  the  nominal 
produce  would  be  £125,  the  amount  which 
the  author  w^ould  be  entitled  to  receive  would 
not  be  more  than  £15.  This  appears  to  be  a 
large  deduction  from  an  amount,  the  whole  of 
which,  a  novice  in  authorship  imagines  he  is 
entitled  to  receive.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  author  on  his  part  derives 
many  advantages  by  his  connection  with  the 
publisher  ;  he  is  spared  all  trouble  entailed 
by  the  sale  and  forwarding  of  the  work,  he 
is  not  called  upon  to  give  credit,  and  he 
reaps  the  benefit  of  the  publisher's  position 
and  celebrity,  so  that  without  these  aids  an 
author  would  find  the  publishing  of  a  work 
an  unremunerative  and  disheartening  specu- 
lation to  embark  in. 

PUDDING.  — See  Almond,  Apple, 
Apricot,  Arrowroot.  Batter,  Black- 
berry, Bread  and  Butter,  Cabinet, 
Cumberland,  Custard,  Gooseberry, 
Lemon,  Marrow,  Plum,  Pumpkin,  Rice, 
Sago,  Tapioca,  &c. 

PUDDING  CUPS.— A  variety  of  small 
and  elegant  puddings  may  be  prepared  at  a 
few  minutes  notice,  and  baked  in  cups  such 
as  seen  in  the  engravings.    Puddings  thus 
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improvfeed  have  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  made,  comparatively  inexpensive,  and 
an  agreeable  addition  to  the  repast. 


PUFF  PASTE.— Break  lightly  into  two 
pounds  of  dried  and  sifted  flour  eight  ounces 
of  butter  ;  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  sufl5cient 
cold  water  to  make  the  paste ;  work  it  as 
quickly  and  as  lightly  as  possible,  until  it  is 
smooth  and  pliable  :  then  level  it  with  a 
paste- roller  till  it  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  place  regularly  upon  it,  six 
ounces  of  butter  in  small  bits  :  fold  the  paste 
like  a  blanket  pudding ;  roll  it  out  agrain, 
lay  on  it  six  ounces  more  of  butter,  repeat 
the  rolling,  dusting  each  time  a  little  flour 
over  the  board  and  paste,  add  again  six 
ounces  of  butter,  and  roll  the  paste  out  thin 
three  or  four  times,  folding  the  ends  into  the 
middle.  If  very  rich  paste  be  required,  equal 
portions  of  flour  and  butter  must  be  used  ; 
and  the  butter  may  be  divided  into  two 
instead  of  three  parts  when  it  is  to  be  rolled 
in. 

PUFFS— An  article  of  pastry  which  may 
be  made  as  follows  :  Mix  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream, 
two  eggs  well  beaten,  the  fourth  cf  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  four  bitter  al- 
monds pounded,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  ratatia, 
and  an  ounce  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream. 
Bake  these  ingredients  in  small  buttered 
cups  for  half  an  hour  ;  turn  them  out  in  a 
dish,  and  serve  immediately  with  sweet 
sauce  poured  over  them. 

f^  Flour,  2  tablespoonfuls  :  cream,  \ 
pint:  eggs,  2;  nutmeg,  i  teaspoonful ;  bitter 
almonds,  4  ;  ratatia,  2  teaspoonfuls  ;  butter, 
loz. 

PULSE.— The  beat  or  stroke  of  an  artery 
which  is  felt  by  pressing  the  finger  on  the 
wrist.  The  frequency  of  these  contractions 
is  regarded  by  medical  men  as  a  criterion  of 
the  state  of  the  health.  In  the  calm  un- 
disturbed state  of  the  body  of  the  adult,  the 
beats  are  estimated  at  about  seventy  in  the 
Kiinute  ;  while,  when  disease  is  present,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  is  sometimes  fully 
double.  It  is  not  often  that  it  falls  below 
the  healthy  standard  of  seventy.  It  is 
<renera11y  somewhat  quicker  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male  ;  and  is  always  more  rapid 
in  early  life  than  in  advanced  age.  In  the 
newly-born  infant  it  is  about  a  hundred  and 
forty.  In  extreme  old  age  it  often  falls  to 
sixty  ;  sometimes  to  forty,  and  even  as  low 
as  thirty.  The  indications  of  the  pulse  are 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  any  extra- 
ordinary increase  or  decrease,  is  a  sure  sign 
of  disease. 

PUMP.— An  implement  for  forcing  water, 
indispensable  in  domestic  and  rural  economy. 
For  the  latter,  the  most  suitable  kind  of 
pump  is  that  shown  in  the  engraying,  which 


according  to  the  bore,  or  diameter,  may  be 
had  at  various  prices,  from  £2  upwards ;  the 
total  price  depend- 
ing on  the  length  of 
tube  required  to 
reach  the  bottom 
of  the  well.  The  ope- 
ration of  the  com- 
mon forcing  pump 
consists  in  a  suction 
pipe  descending  into 
a  well,  tank,  &c., 
containing  water, 
and  having  in  it  a 
valve  opening  up- 
wards.   The  piston, 


working   barrel,       . — y 


contains  a  solid  pis 
ton  without  any 
valve,  moved  up  and 
down  by  the  rod. 
S  i  e  b  e '  s  rotatory 
is  found  very  con- 
venient, either  for 
raising  water  from 
a  tank  or  well,  or  by  forcing  it  up  to 
any  height.  This  pump  operates  by  the 
rotation  of  a  roller  on  its  axis,  having 
paddles  or  pistons,  by  which,  when  the  roller 
is  turned,  a  vacuum  is  produced  within  the 
barrel.  In  consequence  of  this  vacuum  the 
water  flows  up  a  rising  break  into  the  barrel ; 
and  as  the  paddles  go  round  they  force  it 
into  an  opening,  which  conducts  it  where- 
ever  it  may  be  wanted,  and  by  that  means 
produces  a  continuous  stream.  By  having 
an  ascending  tube,  the  water  may  be  forced 
to  any  height;  and  by  bavins:  a  horizontal 
tube  with  acock,  it  may  be  let  out  at  pleasure 
as  in  a  common  pump.  By  having  several 
pipes  branching  from  the  ascending  tube,  as 
many  cisterns  or  reservoirs  may  be  supplied. 

PUMPKIN,  Culture  of.— This  plant  is 
propaeated  by  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in 
a  hotbed  of  moderate  strength,  under  a 
frame  or  hand-glasses,  at  the  end  of  March 
or  early  in  April.  In  May  they  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  beneath  a  south 
fence,  to  remain,  or  in  a  hotbed  if  at  itg 
commencement,  to  forward  the  plants  for 
transplanting  at  its  close,  early  in  June, 
The  plants  are  fit  for  transplanting  when 
they  have  got  four  rough  leaves,  or  when  of 
about  a  month's  growth.  They  must  be 
planted  without  any  shelter  on  dunghills, 
or  in  holes  prepared  in  the  open  ground. 
Some  may  be  inserted  beneath  pales,  walls, 
or  hedges,  to  be  trained  retrularly  over  them, 
on  account  of  their  ornamental  appearance. 
They  may  be  treated  in  every  respect  like  the 
cucumber,  only  they  do  not  need  so  much 
care.  They  require  abundance  of  water  in 
dry  weather.  When  the  runners  have  ex- 
tended to  the  distance  of  three  feet,  they 
may  be  pegged  down,  and  covered  with 
earth  at  a  jomt;  this  will  cause  the  produc- 
tion of  roots,  and  the  longer  continuance  of 
the  plant  in  vigour.  The  fruit  for  seed 
should  be  selected  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  cucumber.  It  is  ripe  in 
the  course  of  September  or  October. 

PUMPKIN   PIE —Take  out  the   seeds, 
and  pare  the  pumpkin,  but  do  not  scrape 
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the  inside,  as  the  part  nearest  the  seeds  is 
the  sweetest.  Stew  the  pumpkin  with  a 
little  salt,  and  press  it  through  a  cullender. 
For  a  large  pie,  to  one  quart  of  milk  add 
four  eggs  beaten  up,  a  tablespoonful  of 
powdered  cinnamon,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  the  peel 
of  a  lemon  grated,  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  juice.  :Mix  the  pumpkin  thoroughly 
with  these  ingredients,  and 'place  the  whole 
into  a  pie-dish,  with  a  thin  under-crust. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about  an  hour. 

I^°  Pumpkin,  1;  milk,  1  quart;  eggs,  4; 
cinnamon,  1  tablespoonful ;  sugar,  4  table- 
spoonfuls  ;  ginger,  |-teaspoontul ;  lemon- 
peel,  1;  lemon-juice,  l-teaspoonful. 

PUMPKIN  PUDDIXa.— Take  eight  eggs, 
a  pint  of  stewed  pumpkin,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy,  a  tea- 
cupful  of  cream,  a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon, 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg.  Stew  the 
pumpkin  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  mash 
it  very  fine,  add  the  butter,  and  let  it  stand 
to  cool.  Then  beat  up  the  eggs,  and  when 
the  pumpkin  is  cool,  add  them  and  the  other 
ingredients.  Line  a  pudding  basin  with 
paste,  pour  in  the  pumpkin,  and  bake  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven. 

^^  Pumpkin  stewed,  1  pint ;  butter, 
41b. ;  sugar,  ilb.  ;  brandy,  2  taolespoonfuls ; 
cream,  l  teacupful ;  cinnamon,  1  teaspoon- 
ful ;  nutmeg,  1  teaspoonful ;  eggs,  8. 

PUMPKIK  SOUP.-Into  two  quarts  of 
cold  water  put  three  pounds  of  pumpkin, 
cut  into  thin  slices,  peeled,  and  with  all  the 
seeds  removed ;  two  large  onions,  also 
peeled  and  sliced,  with  a  small  head  of 
celery,  cut  into  very  small  pieces.  Boil 
these  together  slowly  for  two  hours  and  a 
half;  and  then,  after  adding  an  ounce  of 
dripping,  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  boil 
for  half  an  hour  longer,  and  stir  frequently 
during  the  whole  of  the  boiling.  The  pump- 
kins saved  for  seed  are  better  for  this  pur- 
pose than  those  which  are  less  ripe  and 
more  watery. 

i^"  Water,  2  quarts ;  pumpkin,  3lbs. ; 
onions,  2 ;  celery,  1  head ;  dripping,  loz. ; 
flour,  2  tablespoonfuls  ;  pepper  and  salt,  to 
season. 

PUNCH.— A  name  given  to  a  mixture 
composed  of  water,  spirit,  sugar,  and  acid. 
The  punch  most  generally  made  is  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  rum  and  brandy ;  but  any 
mixture  of  8pirit3,  or  one  spirit  alone,  if 
there  be  acid  with  it,  is  called  punch.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  approved 
receipts  for  compounding  this  beverage. 
Ordinary  punch.  —  Take  two  large  rough 
lemons,  juicy,  and  with  rough  skins;  rub 
some  large  lumps  of  loaf  sugar  over  the 
lemons  till  they  have  acquired  the  oil  from 
the  rind,  then  put  them  into  a  bowl,  with  as 
much  more  sugar  as  is  necessary  to  sweeten 
the  punch  to  taste  ;  squeeze  the  lemon-juice 
upon  the  sugar,  and  bruise  the  sugar  in  the 
juice ;  add  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and 
mix  well ;  then  strain  through  a  fine  sieve, 
and  add  a  quart  of  rum,  or  a  pint  of  rum 
and  a  pint  of  brandy,  or  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
rum  and  half  a  pint  of  porter;  then  add 
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three  quarts  more  of  water,  and  mix  well. 
Oxford  puncU.—EKtrsiCt  the  essence  from  the 
rinds  of  three  lemons,  by  rubbing  them 
with  lumps  of  sugar;  put  these  into  a  large 
jug,  with  the  peels  of  two  Seville  oranges, 
of  two  lemons,  cut  extremely  thin,  the 
juice  of  four  Seville  oranges  and  of  ten 
lemons,  and  six  glasses  of  calf's  foot  jelly 
in  a  liquid  state.  Stir  these  well  together, 
pour  to  them  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  ; 
cover  the  jug  closely,  and  set  it  near  the  fire 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  strain  the 
mixture  through  a  sieve  into  a  punch-bowl 
or  jug,  sweeten  it  with  a  bottle  of  capillaire, 
add  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  a  pint  of 
French  brandy,  a  pint  of  rum,  and  a  bottle 
of  orange  shrub ;  stir  the  punch  as  the 
spirit  is  poured  in.  Roman  punch.  —  Take 
a  quart  of  lemon-ice,  add  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  well  beaten,  with  rum  and 
brandy,  till  the  ice  liquefies,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  parts  of  rum  to  one  of  brandy, 
and  water  to  taste.  Then  add  a  small  tea- 
cupful  of  strong  green-tea  infusion,  strained ; 
add,  also,  half  a  pint  of  champagne.  Regent's 
punch. —Take  a  bottle  of  champagne,  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  a  Seville  orange,  and  a  wiueglassful 
of  Martinique;  with  this  mix  a  pint  or 
more  of  strong  infusion  of  the  best  green 
tea,  strained  ;  add  syrup  or  sugar  to  taste. 
^''o7'/oIk  pimch.-~Stee\)  the  peels  of  six  lemons 
and  six  oranges  in  a  gallon  of  brandy  for 
two  days;  then  make  a  syrup  with  three 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  when  it  is  quite 
cold,  add  it  to  the  brandy,  which  should 
have  been  previously  strained ;  add  the 
strained  juice  of  eighteen  lemons  and  eigh- 
teen oranges,  and  let  the  whole  stand  for 
six  weeks  in  a  closely -corked  jar,  after 
which,  bottle.  Tea  punch— MsLke  an  infusion 
of  the  best  green  tea,  from  an  oimce  of  tea 
to  a  quart  of  water  ;  put  before  the  fire  in  a 
silver  or  other  metal  bowl,  to  become  quite 
hot,  and  then  put  into  it  half  a  pint  of 
brandy,  half  a  pint  of  rum,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  a 
large  lemon;  set  these  into  a  blaze,  and 
pour  in  the  tea  gradually,  mixing  it  from 
time  to  time  with  a  ladle ;  it  will  thus 
remain  burning  for  some  time,  and  in  this 
state  is  to  be  poured  into  the  glasses. 

[^^  Ordinary  punch.— Ijemons,  2;  sugar, 
sufficient;  boiling  water,  1  quart;  rum, 
1  quart;  or,  rum,  1  pint;  brandy,  1  pint; 
or,  rum,  1|  pint,  porter,  ^  pint ;  boiling 
water,  3  quarts.  Oxford  puncJi. —Rinds  of 
lemons  rubbed  with  sugar,  3 ;  thin  peel  of 
lemons,  2  ;  of  Seville  oranges,  2;  juice  of  4 
Seville  oranges  and  10  lemons  ;  calf's  foot 
jelly,  6  glasses;  water,  2  quarts  ;  capillaire, 
1  bottle;  whitewine,  I  pint;  French  brandy 
and  Jamaica  rum,  each  l  pint;  orange 
shrub,  1  bottle.  Roman  punch.— Jjemon-ice, 
1  quart ;  eggs,  3  whites  ;  rum  and  brandy, 
sufficient  to  liquefy ;  water,  to  taste ;  green- 
tea  infusion,  1  small  teacupful;  champagne, 
5  pint.  Regent's  punch. — Champagne,  1  bot- 
tle ;  brandy,  ?  pint:  lemon,  juice  of  1; 
Seville  orange,  1;  Martinique,  1  wiueglass- 
ful ;  gfeen-tea  infusion,  1  pint :  sugar,  to 
taste.  Norfolk  punch —Fee\s  of  six  lemons 
and  6  oranges ;   brandy,  i  gallon ;   sugar. 
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3lbs. ;  juice  of  18  lemons  and  18  oranges. 
Tta  jpMwcA.— Green- tea  infusion  (tea,  1  oz. ; 
water,  l  quart) ;  brandy,  |  pint ;  rum, 
I  pint ;  sugar,  ;|lb. ;  lemon,  juice  of  1. 

PUiS^CH  JELLY.— Dissolve  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  six  teacupfuls  of  water  ;  strain, 
and  add  to  it,  when  boiling  hot,  half  a  pint 
of  brandy,  the  same  of  rum,  and  a  tea- 
cupful  of  lemon- juice,  with  half  a  pound  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar ;  stir  till  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  and  pour  it  into  a  shape. 

^^  Isinglass,  loz. ;  water,  6  teacupfuls ; 
brandy,  \  pint ;  rum,  |  pint ;  lemon-juice, 
1  teacupful ;  sugar,  |lb. 

PUNCTUATION.— The  art  of  dividing 
written  or  printed  composition  into  sen- 
tences and  clauses  by  points  or  stops,  so  as 
to  indicate  the  closer  or  more  remote  con- 
nection of  the  several  parts.  It  serves  to 
elucidate  the  sense,  and  thus  also  assists 
the  delivery,  since  the  latter  must  have 
reference  to  the  grammatical  construction. 
The  points  used  in  English  composition 
are :— The  comma  (,),  the  semicolon  (;),  the 
/  colon  (:),  the  period  or  full  stop  (.),  the  note 
of  interrogation  (?),  the  note  of  admiration 
(!),  to  which  may  be  added  the  dash  (— ), 
the  apostrophe  ('),  and  the  parenthesis  (  ). 
It  is  considered  that  the  proper  length  of  the 
pause  of  a  comma  is  while  we  may  count 
one ;  at  a  semicolon,  two ;  at  a  colon,  three  ; 
and  at  a  period,  four.  But  there  is  frequently 
a  much  greater  separation  of  the  sense,  and 
there  ou^rht,  therefore,  to  be  a  lonofer  pause 
at  some  commas  than  at  others.  The  form 
and  structure  of  sentences  are  so  various, 
that  it  would  be  diflficuit,  if  not  impossible, 
to  lay  down  rules  for  punctuation  which 
should  meet  every  case  that  can  occur.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a  general  guide:— 
The  comma  is  used  to  throw  together  such 
similar  parts  of  speech  as  are  joined  in 
pairs  by  the  conjunction  and.  To  separate 
the  several  members  of  a  series,  that  is,  a 
succession  of  similar  words  or  members. 
To  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
such  clauses  as  are  added  by  way  of  ex- 
planation or  illustration,  or  such  as  are 
really  parenthetical,  thout^h  they  may 
not  be  so  marked.  To  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  words  in  the  vocative 
case.  In  many  cases  to  separate  the  relative 
and  the  antecedent.  To  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  such  clauses  as  are 
introduced  by  a  connective,  conditional,  or 
exceptive  particle,  or  by  an  adverb  of  time 
or  place;  and  to  separate  antithetical  clauses, 
and  such  comparative  clauses  as  are  intro- 
duced by  the  adjectives  like,  better,  by  the 
conjunctions  as,  so,  than,  by  the  adverbs  how, 
much,  more,  o/tener,  rather,  unless  the  com- 
parative member  at  the  end  be  short.  The 
semicolon  is  used  when  a  longer  pause  is 
required  than  at  a  comma,  but  when  the 
sense  is  imperfect,  and  needs  some  other 
member  to  render  it  complete.  Or  it  is  used 
for  dividing  compound  sentences  into  two 
or  more  parts  which  are  not  so  closely  con- 
nected as  those  which  are  separated  by 
commas  only,  nor  yet  so  independent  and 
perfect  as  those  which  admit  a  colon.  The 
colon  may  be  inserted  when  a  member  of  a 


sentence  is  complete  in  itself,  but  is  followed 
by  some  additional  remark  or  illustration  of 
the  subject.  When  several  semicolons  have 
preceded,  and  when  a  longer  pause  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  mark  the  connecting  or  con- 
cluding sentiment.  A  colon  is  also' generally 
placed  at  the  close  of  the  words  which  intro- 
duce an  example,  a  quotation,  a  saying,  a 
speech,  or  a  narrative.  The  period  or  full  stop 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  that  is  at  the 
end  of  such  an  assemblage  of  w^ords  as  present 
a  complete  and  independent  sense.  The 
note  of  interrogation  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
every  question.  The  note  of  admiration  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  such  words  or  clauses 
as  express  any  strong  passion  or  emotion 
of  the  mind.  The  dash  should  be  used 
sparingly  ;  it  is  introduced  with  propriety 
where  a  sentence  or  a  dialogue  breaks  off 
abruptly ;  when  the  sense  is  suspended  and 
continued  after  a  short  interruption ;  where 
a  significant  pause  is  required ;  where 
there  is  an  unexpected  turn  in  the  senti- 
ment, or  a  sort  of  epigrammatic  point ;  when 
a  sentence  consists  of  several  clauses  which 
form  the  nominative  to  a  verb  following,  or 
lead  to  a  conclusion  or  inference,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  assist  the  eye  more  readily  than 
by  semicolons  ;  and  in  some  cases  to  indi- 
cate an  ellipsis.  The  apostrophe  shows  the 
omission  of  a  letter,  as  in  form\l,  e'er,  used 
chiefly  in  poetry ;  and  in  the  possessive  case, 
as  man's,  boy's,  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 
The  parenthesis  marks  a  clause,  which 
should  contain  some  necessary  information, 
or  a  useful  remark  introduced  into  the  body 
of  a  sentence  indirectly,  but  which  might  be 
omitted  without  doing  injury  to  the  sense 
or  the  construction.  This  species  of  punc- 
tuation should  be  used  but  very  sparingly, 
as  its  too  frequent  introduction  tends  to 
confound  the  sense  and  distract  the  reader's 
attention.  It  also  betrays  carelessness  of 
composition,  as,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  parenthetical  matter  might  be  very 
easily  incorporated  with  the  sentence,  in  its 
regular  order. 

PURGATIVE.— A  medicinal  agent,  di- 
vided into  five  orders,  according  to  their 
particular  actions.  1.  Laxatives,  lenitives, 
or  mild  cathartics,  as  manna,  cassia  pulp, 
tamarinds,  prunes,  honey,  phosphate  of  soda, 
castor,  almond  and  olive  oils.  2.  Saline  or 
cooling  laxatives,  as  Epsom  salts,  Glauber's 
salts,  &c.  3.  Active  cathartics  :  as  rhubarb, 
senna,  aloes.  4.  Drastic  or  violent  cathar- 
tics ;  as  jalap,  scammony,  gamboge,  croton 
oil,  colocynth.  5.  Mercurial  purgatives  ;  as 
calomel,  blue-pill,  quicksilver  with  chalk. 
In  the  administration  of  purgatives,  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  particular  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal  which  is  to  be  more 
immediately  acted  upon,  as  well  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  medicine  effects  its 
purpose.  The  above  classification  will  serve 
as  a  guide  for  the  precise  degree  of  operation 
which  it  is  desirable  to  produce. 

PURL.— A  beverage  made  as  follows  :— 
Put  a  quart  of  mild  ale  into  a  saucepan,  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  place 
the  mixture  over  a  slow  fire  till  it  nearly, 
boils.    Mix  a  little  cold  ale  with  sugar  to 
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taste,  and  add  gradually,  two  egj^s  well 
beaten;  then  add  the  hot  ale,  stirring  one 
w&y  to  prevent  curdling;  lastly,  add  a  gill 
of  whisky,  or  gin.  Warm  the  ^vhole  again, 
and  pour  it  from  one  vessel  to  another  until 
it  becomes  smooth. 

ij^  Mild  ale,  l  quart;  nutmeg,  1  table- 
spoonful;  cold  ale  and -sugar,  sufficient; 
eggs,  2  ;  whisky  or  gin,  1  gill. 

PURSE.— A  receptacle  for  money  usually 
carried  about  the  person  ;  purses  are  made 
of  different  shapes,  and  of  various  materials  ; 
when  long  purses  are  used,  the  end  which 
holds  silver,  and  that  for  gold  should  be 
disting-uished  severally  by  a  white  and 
yellow  tassel,  to  prevent  the  coins  being 
paid  away  in  mistake.  The  recently  intro- 
duced portemonnaie,  is,  however,  now  more 
generally  employed  as  a  purse  than  any 
other  form  ;  in  using  these,  the  gold  should 
be  kept  in  a  compartment  by  itself.  Persons 
should  also  be  careful  not  to  open  their 
portemonnaies  ostentatiously,and  so  discover 
the  contents,  as  this  is  apt  to  excite  the 
cupidity  of  dishonest  persons,  and  lead  to 
robbery. 

PUT. — A  game  of  cards,  played  with  the 
entire  pack,  generally  by  two,  but  sometimes 
by  four  persons.  At  this  game,  the  cards 
have  a  different  value  from  all  others.  The 
best  card  in  the  pack  is  a  three,  the  next  a 
two,  then  come  in  rotation,  as  at  other 
games,  the  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  ten,  &c. 
The  dealer  distributes  three  cards  to  each 
player,  by  one  at  a  time :  whoever  cuts  the 
lowest  card  has  the  deal,  and  five  points 
make  the  game,  except  when  both  parties 
say  "  I  put,"  for  the  score  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  contest  is  determined  m  favour  of  that 
party  who  may  win  two  tricks  out  of  three. 
When  it  happens  that  each  player  has  won 
a  trick,  and  the  third  is  a  tie,  that  is,  covered 
by  a  card  of  equal  value,  the  whole  goes  for 
nothing,  and  the  game  must  begin  anew. 
Two-handed  put.  The  eldest  hand  should  play 
a  card  ;  and  whether  the  adversary  pass  it, 
win  it,  or  tie  it,  you  have  a  right  either  to 
say  "I  put,"  or  to  place  your  card  on  the 
pack.  If  you  accept  the  first,  and  your 
opponent  declines  the  challenge,  you  score 
one ;  if  you  prefer  the  latter,  your  adversary 
gains  a  point ;  but  if  before  he  play  your 
opponent  says  "I  put,"  and  you  do  not 
choose  to  call,  he  is  entitled  to  add  one 
to  his  score.  It  is  sometimes  good  play  to 
say  "I  put"  before  you  play  a  card;  this 
depends  on  the  nature  of  your  hand.  Four- 
handed  put.  Each  player  has  a  partner,  and 
when  three  cards  are  dealt  to  each,  one  of 
the  players  gives  his  partner  his  best  card, 
and  throws  the  other  two  away ;  the  dealer 
is  at  liberty  to  do  the  same  to  his  partner, 
and  v?c5  versa.  The  two  persons  who  have 
received  their  partners'  cards,  play  the 
game,  previously  discarding  their  worst 
card  for  the  one  they  have  received  from 
their  partners.  The  game  then  proceeds  in 
the  same  manner  as  two-handed  put.  TJie 
laws  of  put  are:— 1.  When  the  dealer  ac- 
cidentally discovers  any  of  his  adversary's 
cards,  the  adversary  may  demand  a  new 
deal.    2.  When  the  dealer  discovers  any  of 
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his  own  cards  in  dealing,  he  must  abide  by 
the  deal.  3.  When  a  faced  card  is  covered 
during  the  deal,  the  cards  must  be  re-shuffled 
and  dealt  again.  4.  If  the  dealer  give  his 
adversary  more  cards  than  are  necessary, 
the  adversary  may  call  a  fresh  deal,  or 
suffer  the  dealer  to  draw  the  extra  cards 
from  his  hand.  5.  If  the  dealer  gives  himself 
more  cards  than  are  his  due,  the  adversary 
may  add  a  point  to  his  game,  and  call  a  fresh 
deal,  or  he  may  draw  the  extra  cards  from 
the  dealer's  hand.  6.  Either  party  saying 
•'I  put,"  that  is,  I  play,  cannot  retract, 
but  must  abide  the  event  of  the  game  or 
pay  the  stakes. 

PUTRID  FEVER.— See  Typhus. 

PUTTY. — A  substance  made  by  mixing 
whiting  with  drying  oil  till  a  thick  paste  is 
produced.  It  is  used  to  fix  panes  of  glass 
in  sashes,  to  fill  holes  and  cracks  in  wood 
before  painting  it,  &o.  It  is  sometimes, 
found  difficult  to  remove  hardened  putty 
from  what  it  adheres  to  ;  the  best  plan  is  to 
dip  a  small  brush  in  a  little  nitric  or  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  go  over  the  putty  with  it. 
Let  it  remain  for  a  time,  and  it  will  become 
sufficiently  soft  to  be  removed  with  ease. 

PUZZLES.— These  form  good  and  improv- 
ing pastimes  for  the  winter  months  or  wet 
evenings  when  more  invigorating^-  exercise 
may  be  unobtainable.  The  best  of  these  are 
as  follows  :— 

The,  Garden  Puzzle, 

A  gentleman  had  a  garden,  wherein  grew 
ten  apple  trees,  placed  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  fg.  l.    He  wished  to  divide  these 


among  his  five  sons,  giving  to  each  an  equal 
share  of  the  garden,  the  arbour  being  for  the 
use  of  all.  How  did  he  do  this?  The 
answer  is  given  in  Jig.  2. 
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The  Circle  Puzzle. 

Take  a  sheet  of  paper,  parchment,  or  card- 
board, of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  diagram, 
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fig.  1,  and  mark  twelve  holes  or  circles  in 
the  places  shown.    The  puzzle  consists  in 


dividing  the  paper  into  four  pieces  of  equal 
size  and  shape,  each  piece  to  contain  three 
circles.    Fig.  2  gives  the  solution. 
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To  Guess  a  Number  out  of  several  others. 

This  is  a  most  mystifying  puzzle.  You 
tell  a  person  to  write  down,  without  your 
seeing  them,  several  figures  in  a  row,  thus— 

9     7     6     8    4    5     8 

to  add  tnetfi  tog-ether;  to  set  down  their 
total  under  the  right  hand  figures  as  in  a 
subtraction  sum  ;  and  to  subtract  that  total 
from  the  upper  line,  thus — 


9     7     6 


4     7 


9     7     6 


4     11 


Answer, 

She  must  find  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and 
strike  a  second  circle  within  it,  half  the 
diameter  of  the  first,  and  having  the  same 
centre.  Then  she  must  cut  the  whole  into 
four  parts,  as  shown  in  fig.  i.     Then  cut 


along  the  inner  circle,  and  put  the  pieces 
together  as  shown  in  figs.  2,  3. 


Then  desire  the  person  to  mark  out  any  one 
of  the  lower  row  of  figures,  and  if  he,  or  she, 
will  tell  you  what  figures  are  left,  you  will 
name  the  one  scratched  out.  The  explana- 
tion is  this  :— It  is  a  singular  property  of  the 
figure  9,  that  any  row  of  figures  if  added 
together  as  above,  and  the  sum  subtracted, 
will  continue  to  yield  a  sum  which  may  be 
divided  exactly  into  a  certain  number  of 
nmes.  The  sum  will  be  either  18,  27,  36,  45, 
or  a  similar  one.  So  that  when  you  are  told 
what  the  remaining  figures  of  the  sum  are, 
say, 

4     6     7     8     2     3 

which  make  30,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
figure  6  has  been  scratched  out. 

The  Upholstress  Puzzle. 

An  upholstress  had  a  circular  piece  of 
velvet,  with  which  to  cover  two  oval  stools. 
The  area  of  these  stools  together,  exclusive 
of  the  hand-holes  in  their  centre,  was  just 
equal  to  that  of  the  piece  of  velvet.  How 
must  she  cut  the  material  so  as  to  make  it 
exactly  suflBce  for  the  purpose  ? 


PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID. -An  impure 
acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  distinctive  distil- 
lation of  wood  in  close  vessels.  Its  acid 
powers  are  superior  to  tho.se  <>f  the  best 
household  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  two.  By  re-distillatioii.  t*aturation  with 
quicklime,  evaporation  of  the  liquid  acetate 
to  dryness,  and  conversion  into  acetate  of 
soda  by  sulphate  of  soda,  the  empyreumatic 
matter  is  so  completely  dissipated,  that  on 
decomposing  the  pure  acetate  of  soda  by 
sulphuric  acid,  a  perfectly  colourless  and 
pungent  vinegar  rises  in  distillation.  Its 
strength  will  be  proportioned  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  decomposing  acid. 

PYROSIS,  OR  Water- Brash.— This  is  a 
peculiar  condition  of  the  stomach  that  can 
hardly  be  called  an  inflammatory  action,  as 
the  attack  comes  on  periodically,  and  when 
relieved  by  vomiting,  seems  to  be  at  an 
end  till,  after  several  hours,  the  same 
chain  of  phenomena  occurs  again.  Water- 
brash  usually  attacks  persons  of,  or  past 
mid- life,  and  more  generally  females  than 
males.  It  commences  with  a  sense  of  heat, 
pain  and  constriction  of  the  stomach,  ending 
after  an  hour  or  more  of  suff'ering  in  nausea 
and  vomiting,  the  stomach  ejecting  a  small 
quantity  of  clear  cool  water,  after  which  the 
distressing  symptoms  cease,  but  only  to 
return  in  four,  five,  or  six  hours,  perhaps 
longer.  The  treatment  of  this  unpleasant 
affection  is  generally  very  easy ;  ten  or 
fifteen  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  little  water, 
once  or  twice  repeated,  will  subdue  the  half- 
irritated  half- inflammatory  state  of  the 
stomach,  when  fifteen  grains  of  carbonate 
of  potass,  dissolved  in  water,  or  ten  grains 
of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  will  correct  the 
unhealthy  state  of  the  gastric  juice ;  while 
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as  a  tonic  to  guard  against  a  repetition,  five 
grains  of  the  oxide  of  bismuth  taken  three 
times  a  day,  will  generally  be  found  suffi- 
cient, in  long  standing  cases,  or  where  the 
symptoms  are  unusually  distressing,  the 
dose  of  laudanum  should  be  followed  by 
two  leeches  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  else 
a  blister  the  size  of  a  crown  piece  laid  on 
the  ;same  place,  and  one  of  the  subjoined 
pills  taken  every  six  hours.    Take  of 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda   .    .    20  grains 
Ginger,  rhubarb,  and  Colombo 
in  powder,  of  each     ...      3  grains 

Mix,  and  make  into  a  mass  with  the  extract 
of  gentian,  and  divide  into  six  pills.  Should 
this  means  fail,  five  grains  of  oxide  of 
bismuth  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day, 
and  two  tablespoon  fuls  of  the  following 
tonic  mixture  every  six  hours.    Take  of 

Quassia 20  grains 

Cascarilla 2  drachms 

Cloves 5  grains 

Infuse  in  half  a  pint— ten  ounces— of  boiling 
water  for  six  hours,  strain,  and  add 
Nitric  acid 15  drops 

iVIix.  In  general,  however,  a  dose  of  lauda- 
num, the  simple  potass  or  dried  soda,  with 
the  daily  use  of  the  dinner  pill  prescribed 
under  the  article  Pill,  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  subdue  the  painful  symptoms, 
and  cure  this  distressing  affection  of  the 
3  tomach. 
PYROTECHNY.-See  Fireworks. 
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and  they  resolve,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  nostrum.  Now  the  reason- 
able view  to  take  of  quackery  is  this,  if 
persons  who  are  specially  educated  for  the 
medical  profession  are  unable,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  art  and  judgment,  to  cure  certain 
diseases,  such  power  cannot  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  ignorant  persons,  who  are  not  only 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  diagnosis  of 
disease,  but  are  almost  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  properties  of  the  very  drugs  they 
tamper  with. 

QUADRILLE.— A  gameof  cards,p1ayed  by 
four  persons.  The  number  of  cards  required 
are  forty;  the  four  tens,  nines,  and  eights 
being  discarded  from  the  pack.  The  deal  is 
made  by  distributing  the  cards  to  each  player, 
three  at  a  time  for  two  rounds,  and  four  at 
a  time  for  one  round,  commencing  with  the 
right-hand  player,  who  holds  eldest  hand. 
The  trump  is  made  by  the  person  who  plays, 
with  or  without  calling,  by  naming  spades, 
clubs,  diamonds,  or  hearts,  and  the  suit  so 
named  becomes  trumps.  The  following 
tables  will  show  the  rank  and  order  of  the 
cards,  when  trumps,  or  when  not  so  :— 

Rank  and  Order  of  the  Cards  ^hen 
Trumps. 


QUACKERY.— A  term  commonly  applied 
to  empiricism  in  the  art  of  healing.  The 
evils  of  quackery  are  manifold,  and  they  may 
all  be  traced  to  ignorance  and  credulity.  In 
order  to  win  over  the  public,  the  quack  puts 
forth  some  specific  which  professedly  cures  a 
great  number  of  diseases.  But  inasmuch  as 
different  diseases  require  different  modes  of 
treatment,  the  panacea  which  the  pretender 
extols  so  highly,  becomes  self- convicted  as 
an  absurdity,  is  opposed  to  experience,  and 
repugnant  to  common  sense.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  it  is  certain  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  do  patronize  quack 
medicines,  and  with  what  result,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where 
quack  medicines  are  resorted  to,  the  sufferer 
not  only  fails  to  find  relief,  but  aggravates 
it,  or  induces  some  other  complaint,  probably 
more  painful  and  difficult  to  cure.  Many  of 
the  deluded  victims  of  quackery,  are  doubt- 
less persons  who  have  been  martyrs  to  some 
long-standing  complaint,  and  have  probably 
been  under  the  treatment  of  properly  quali- 
fied persons,  and  have  tried  every  approved 
remedy,  but  without  any  successful  result. 
Despair  and  doubt  seize  their  mind,  the 
advertisement  of  a  quack  meets  their  eyes, 
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Chihs  and  Spades. 
Spadille,  the  ace  of 

spades. 
Manille,  the  deuce  of 

spades,  or  of  clubs. 


Basto,    the 
clubs. 


ace    of 


King    .     .     .    Six. 
Queen       .     .    Five. 
Knave      .     .    Four. 
Seven  .    .     .    Three. 
11  in  all. 


Hearts  and  Diamonds. 

Spadille,  the  ace  of 
spades. 

Manille,  the  seven  of 
hearts  or  of  dia- 
monds. 

Basto,  the  ace  of 
clubs. 

Punto,  the  ace  of 
hearts  or  of  dia- 
monds. 

King    .    .    .    Three. 

Queen       .     .    Four. 

Knave      .    .    Five. 

Deuce       .    .    Six. 
12  in  all. 


Rank  and  Order  of  the  Cards  when 
NOT  Trumps. 


Clubs  and  Spades. 
King    .     .    .   Five. 
Queen      .    .  Four. 
Knave      .     .  Three. 
Seven  .    .     .   Deuce. 
Six. 

9  in  all. 


Hearts  and  Diamonds. 

King    .    .  .    Three. 

Queen      .  .    Four. 

Knave      .  .    Five. 

Ace      .    .  .    Six. 

Deuce       .  .    Seven. 
10  in  aU. 


From  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that 
spadille  and  basto  are  always  trumps  :  and 
that  the  red  suits  have  one  trump  more  than 
the  black.  There  is  a  trump  between  spadille 
and  basto,  which  is  called  manille,  and  is  in 
black  the  deuce,  and  in  red  the  seven  ;  they 
are  the  second  cards  when  trumps,  and  the 
last  in  their  respective  suits  w^hen  not 
trumps.  Punto  is  the  ace  of  hearts  or  of 
diamonds,  which  are  above  the  king,  and 
the  fourth  trump  when  either  of  those  suits 
are  trumps,  but  are  below  the  knave  and  ace 
of  diamonds  or  hearts,  when  they  are  not 
trumps.    The  two  of  hearts  or  diamonds  is 
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always  superior  to  the  three ;  the  three  to 
the  four ;  the  four  to  the  five,  and  the  five  to 
the  six  ;  the  six  is  only  superior  to  the  seven 
when  it  is  not  trumps,  for  when  the  seven 
is  manille,  it  is  the  second  trump.  There 
are  three  matadores,  namely,  spadille,  ma- 
nille, and  basto;  the  privilege  accorded  to 
these  cards  is,  that  when  the  player  has  no 
other  trumps  but  them,  and  trumps  are  led, 
he  is  not  obliged  to  play  them,  but  may  play 
what  card  he  thinks  proper  ;  provided, 
however,  that  the  trump  led  is  of  inferior 
value ;  but,  if  spadille  should  be  led,  he  that 
has  manille  or  basto  only  is  compelled  to 
lead  it,  which  is  the  case  with  basto  in  re- 
spect to  manille,  the  superior  matadore 
always  facing  the  inferior.  Terms  used  in 
quadrille:— To  ask  leave  is  to  request  to  play 
with  a  partner  by  calling  a  king.  Basto  is  a 
penalty  incurred  by  not  winning'  when  you 
stand  your  game,  or  by  renouncing ;  in  which 
cases  you  pay  as  many  counters  as  are  down. 
Cheville  is  being-  between  the  eldest  hand  and 
the  dealer.  Codille  is  when  those  who  defend 
the  pool  make  more  tricks  than  those  who 
defend  the  game.  Consolation  is  a  claim  to 
the  game,  always  paid  by  those  who  lose, 
whether  by  codille  or  demise.  Devole  is  when 
he  who  stands  the  game  makes  no  tricks. 
Double  is  to  play  for  double  stakes,  with 
regard  to  the  game,  the  consolation,  the  sans 
prendre,  the  matadores,  and  the  devole. 
Forced  spadille  is,  when  all  have  passed,  he 
who  has  spadille  is  then  obliged  to  play  it. 
Forced  sans  irrendre  is,  when  having  asked 
leave,  one  of  the  players  offers  to  play  alone, 
in  which  case  you  are  obliged  to  play  alone, 
or  pass.  Friend  is  the  player  who  has  the 
king  called.  Impasse :  to  make  the  impasse 
is,  when,  being  in  cheville,  theknaveof  asuit 
is  played,  of  which  the  player  has  the  king. 
Marks,  fish  counters  put  down  by  the  dealer. 
Mille,  a  mark  of  ivory,  which  stands  for  ten 
fish.  Ombre  is  the  name  given  to  him  who 
stands  the  game,  by  calling  or  playing  sans 
appeler,  or  sans  prendre.  Farttj  is  the  dura- 
tion of  the  game,  according  to  the  number 
of  tours  agreed  to  be  played.  Pass  is  the 
term  used  when  you  have  not  either  a  hand 
to  play  alone,  or  with  calling  a  king.  Pool. 
The  pool  consists  of  the  fishes,  which  are 
staked  for  the  deals,  or  the  counters  put 
down  by  the  players,  or  the  basts  which  go 
to  the  game.  To  defend  the  pool  is  to  be 
against  him  who  stands  the  game.  Prise  is 
the  number  of  fish  or  counters  given  to  each 
player  at  the  commencement  of  the  game. 
Regie  is  the  order  to  be  observed  at  the  game. 
Remise  is,  when  they  who  stand  the  game  do 
not  make  more  tricks  than  they  who  defend 
the  pool,  then  they  lose  by  remise.  Reprise 
is  synonymous  with  party.  Roi  rendu  is  the 
king  surrendered  when  called,  and  given  to 
the"  ombre,  for  which  he  pays  a  fish ;  in 
which  case  the  person  to  whom  the  game  is 
given  up  must  win  the  game  alone.  Sans 
appeler  is  playing  without  calling  a  king. 
Sans  prendre  is  erroneously  used  for  sans 
appeler.  meaning  the  same.  Tenace  is  to 
wait  with  two  trumps  that  must  make  when 
he  who  has  two  others  is  obliged  to  lead, 
such  as  the  two  black  aces  against  manille 
or  punto.     Tours  are  the  counters,  which 


they  who  win  put  down  to  make  the  number 
of  coups  played.    Vole  is  to  get  all  the  tricks, 
'  either  with  a  friend  or  alone,  sans  prendre, 
:  or  declared  at  the  commencement  of  the 
deal.     Laws  of  quadrille.    1.  The  cards  are  to 
I  be  dealt  in  fours  and  threes,  and  in  no  other 
i  manner.    The  dealer  is  at  liberty  to  begin 
by  either  four  or  three.    If  in  dealing  there 
;  is  a  faced  card,  there  must  be  a  new  deal, 
I  unless  it  is  the  last  card.    2.  He  who  has 
:  asked  leave  is  obliged  to  play.    3.  If  a  per- 
son play  out  of  his  turn,   the  card  played 
may  be  called  at  any  time  in  that  deal,  pro- 
j  vided  it  does  not  cause  a  revoke ;  or  either 
of  the  adversaries  may  demand  the  partner 
of  him  who  played  out  of  his  turn,  or  his 
I  own  partner,  to  play  any  suit  he  thinks  fit. 
4.    Xo  matadore  can  be  forced    but  by  a 
superior  card;  but  the  superior  forces  the 
inferior  when  led  by  the  first  player.      5. 
Whoever  names  any  suit  for  trumps  must 
abide  by  it,  even  though  it  should  happen  to 
be    his   worst   suit.      6.    If  you  play  sans 
prendre  or  have  matadores,  you  are  to  de- 
mand  them   before   the    next   dealer   hag 
finished  his  deal,  otherwise   you  lose  the 
benefit.    7.  If  any  one  names  his   trump 
without  asking  leave,  he  must  play  alone, 
unless  the  youngest  hand  and  the  rest  have 
passed.    8.  If  the  person  who  won  the  sixth 
trick  plays  the  seventh  card,  he  must  play 
the  vole.    9.  If  you  have  four  kings,  you  may 
^  call  a  queen  to  one  of  your  kings  ;  but  you 
must  not  call  the  queen  of  trumps.     10.  Ifs 
card  is  separated  from  the  rest,  and  it  ig 
seen,  it  must  be  played,  unless  the  person 
:  who  separated  it  plays  sans  prendre.    11. 
I  If  the  king  called,  or  his  partner  plays  out 
of  his  turn,  no  vole  can  be  played.     12.  No 
one  is  to  be  basted  for  a  renounce,  unless 
the  trick  is  turned  and  quitted  ;  and  if  any 
person  renounces,  and  it  is  discovered,  if  the 
player  should  happen  to  be  basted  by  such 
renounce,  all  the  parties  are  to  take  up  their 
cards  and  play  them  over  again.    13.  Forced 
spadille  is  not  obliged  to  make  three  tricks. 
14.  The  person  who  undertakes  to  play  the 
vole  has  the  preference  of  playing  before  him 
who  offers  to  play  sans  prendre.     15.  The 
player  is  entitled  to  win  who  has  his  king" 
called  before  he  declares  for  the  vole.    16. 
When  six  tricks  are  won,  the  winner  of  the 
I  sixth  must  say,  "  I  play,"  or  "  do  not  play» 
I  the  vole;"  or  ''I  ask;"  and  no  more.    17. 
!  He  who  has  passed  once  has  nought  to  play 
after,  unless  he  has  spadille ;  and  he  who 
asks  must  play,  unless  somebody  else  plays 
sans  prendre.     IS.  If  the  players  show  their 
cards  before  they  have  won  six  tricks,  they 
may  be  called.    19.  Whoever  has  asked  leave 
cannot  play  sans  prendre,  unless  he  is  forced. 
20.  Any  person  may  look  at  the  tricks  when 
he  is  to  lead.    21.  Whoever,  playing  for  a 
vole,   loses  it,  has  a  right  to  stakes,  sans 
prendre,  and  matadores.     22.  Forced  spa- 
dille cannot  ^play  for  the  vole.    23.  If  any 
person  discovers  his  game,  he  cannot  play 
the  vole.    24.  No  one  is  to  declare  how  many 
trumps  are  out.    25.  He  who  plays  and  does 
not  win  three  tricks  is  basted  alone,  unless 
forced  spadille.    26.  If  there  are  two  cards 
of  a  sort,  it  is  a  void  deal,  if  discovered  before 
the  deal  is  played  out. 
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QUADRILLES.  — Dances  in  which  four 
couples  or  ei^ht  persons  are  engaged,  a 
couple  standini^  on  each  side  of  a  square. 
The  lady  is  always  placed  on  the  gentleman's 
right.  There  are  many  sets  of  quadrilles, 
the  figures  in  each  varying  from  the  others, 
but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances 
one  set  is  adhered  to,  which  is  termed 
Payne's  first  set.  This  set  consists  of  four 
figures  and  a  finale.  The  couples  at  top 
and  bottom  first  perform  a  figure ;  then  it 
is  perforitied  by  tlie  others,  and  so  on.  Le 
Panto?072.— First  right  and  left,  set  and  turn 

Eartners;  ladies'  chain,  which  is  performed 
y  the  two  ladies  giving  their  right  hands  to 
each  other,  and  changing  places  ;  then  their 
left  hands  to  the  gentlemen,  and  turn  round ; 
and  the  same  back  again  to  places.  Now 
promenade  (each  couple  holding  hands 
crossed)  to  the  opposite  side  ;  then  half  right 
and  left  back  to  places.  X'^"^^.— The  first 
lady  and  opposite  gentleman  advance  and 
retire,  dance  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left, 
cross  over,  lady  and  gentleman  changing 
places.  Dance  to  the  right  and  the  left, 
cross  again  to  their  own  places,  and  turn 
their  partners.  The  second  lady  and  the 
first  gentleman  do  the  same.  La  Pouh.— 
The  first  lady  and  opposite  gentleman  cross 
over,  giving  their  right  hands  ;  back  again, 
giving  their  left  and  their  right  to  their 
partners,  and  set,  forming  a  line;  pro- 
menade to  opposite  places.  The  two  who 
began,  advance  and  retire ;  advance  a  second 
time;  the  lady  curtsies,  and  the  gentleman 
bows,  and  return.  The  two  couples  advance 
and  retire,  half  right  and  left  to  their  original 
places.  Za  rrenwe.— Ladies' chain;  set,  and 
turn  partners ;  first  couple  advance  and 
retire ;  advance  again ;  the  gentleman  re- 
turns, leaving  the  lady  on  the  left  of  the 
opposite  gentleman  ;  the  two  ladies  pass  or 
cross  to  the  opposite  side,  changing  to  op- 
posite corners,  during  which  the  gentleman 
passes  between  them,  and  sets.  The  ladies 
cross  over  again,  and  pass  to  opposite 
corners,  while  the  gentleman  returns  to  his 
place,  and  sets.  The  first  couple  set  and 
turn.  During  these  performances  the 
gentleman  at  the  bottom  of  the  dance  stands 
still.  The  movement  being  finished,  a 
similar  figure  is  performed  by  himself  and 
partner.  La  Finale.  —  All  eight  dance  or 
chaese  across,  changing  places  with  their 
partners,  and  set  at  the  corners ;  back  again 
to  places,  and  set.  After  this,  L'Ete  is 
danced,  concluding  with  chasse  across. 
This  finale  is  danced  another  way.  All  eight 
promenade  round  the  room,  to  their  own 
places.  The  first  and  second  couple  advance 
and  retire ;  advance  again,  chaining  partners, 
and  promenade.  This  is  called  the  galopade 
finale.  —  See  Caledonian  Quadrulles, 
Lancers   Quadrilles,  &c. 

QUAIL.— A  bird,  native  of  the  East,  which 
migrates  from  warmer  to  colder  regions. 
They  are  naturalized  and  bred  in  England, 
changing  their  residence  in  it,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  from  the  more  exposed  to 
the  more  temperate  districts.  Although 
the  quail  is  not  domesticated  with  us,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  rearing  and  preserving  it 
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in  the  same  manner  as  the  partridge  and 
the  pheasant. 


QUAILS  BROILED.— Singe  and  draw 
them,  and  split  them  down  the  back ;  put 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  little  salad  oil, 
two  or  three  bay  leaves,  and  a  seasoning  of 
salt  and  pepper ;  cover  them  with  slices  of 
bacun,  stew  them  over  a  slow  fire  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  then  take  them  out, 
cover  them  with  bread  crumbs,  and  broil; 
serve  them  with  the  sauce  in  which  they 
have  been  dressed,  v/hich  must  be  strained 
and  boiled  up. 

QUAILS  ROAST.— Having  cleaned  them, 
cover  them  with  slices  of  bacon,  and  roast 
as  directed  for  partridge,  bastmg  well  at 
first  with  butter ;  serve  with  a  piquant 
sauce. 

QUAILS  STEWED. —Place  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  a  sUce  of  veal,  three  or  four 
rashers  of  bacon,  a  little  butter,  salt,  pepper, 
a  little  stock  or  good  gravy,  and  a  gill  of 
white  wine ;  stew  over  a  slow  fire  for  half 
an  hour;  then  take  them  out,  strain  the 
liquor,  and  serve  over  the  birds.  Or,  singe 
and  draw  the  quails,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  a  little  gravy,  a  glass  of  white 
wine,  some  stock,  parsley,  and  green  onions, 
a  bay  leaf,  and  a  few  cloves  ;  stew  for  half 
an  hour,  and  serve,  garnishing  the  dish  with 
toasted  bread. 

QUAKINGr  PUDDING. -Scald  a  quart 
of  cream ;  when  almost  cold,  put  to  it  four 
egg^  well  beaten,  and  a  spooniul  and  a  half 
of  flour,  with  nutmeg  and  sugar.  Tie  it 
close  in  a  buttered  cloth,  boil  it  for  an  hour, 
and  turn  it  out  carefully  without  cracking 
it.  Serve  it  with  melted  butter,  a  little 
wine,  and  sugar. 

QUARRIES.— A  species  of  paving  tile 
manufactured  in  Staffordshire,  and  formed 
of  small  squares  six  inches  on  the  side, 
coloured  blue,  red,  drab,  and  black.  These, 
if  properly  arranged,  make  beautiful  floors, 
and  path\vays  for  hothouses,  gardens,  &c. 

QUARTER  DAYS. -Four  days  in  the 
year,  upon  which,  by  common  consent, 
certain  obligations  are  discharged,  and  pe- 
cuniary engagements  fulfilled.    These  days 
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are  especially  set  aside  for  the  payment  of 
rent,  taxes,  &c.  They  are  Lady  Day,  the 
25th  of  March;  Midsummer  Day,  the  24th 
of  June  ;  Michaelmas  Day.  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  Christmas  Day,  the  25th  of 
December. 

QUEEN  CAKES.  —  Wash  a  pound  of 
butter  in  a  little  orange-flower  water,  beat 
it  to  a  cream  with  a  large  wooden  spoon,  a 
pound  of  finely  powdered  loaf  sugar,  a 
pound  of  flour,  dried  and  sifted,  Ihree- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  currants,  eight  eggs 
well  beaten,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and  two 
ounces  of  bitter  almonds  pounded;  add  the 
sugar  to  the  butter,  put  in  the  eggs  by 
degrees,  and  then  the  flour  and  the^other 
ingredients,  adding  last  of  all  a  wineglass- 
ful  of  brandy  ;  beat  the  whole  well  together 
for  an  hour,  and  bake  it  in  small  buttered 
tins  in  a  brisk  oven. 

j^°  Butter,  lib. ;  orange-flower  water, 
sufficient;  sugar,  lib. ;  flour,  lib. ;  currants, 
fib. ;  eggs,  8  ;  nutmeg,  to  flavour ;  bitter 
almonds,  2ozs.  ;  brandy,  1  wineglassful. 

QUICKLIME.-See  Lime. 

QUICKSILVER.-See  Mercury. 

QUILLS,  TO  Prepare.— Immerse  the 
quill,  when  plucked  from  the  wing,  in  water 
almost  boiling;  leave  it  there  till  it  becomes 
sufficiently  soft :  compress  it,  turning  it  on 
its  axis  with  the  back  or  blade  of  a  knife. 
The  immersion  and  compression  must  be 
continued  till  the  quill  is  clear.  When  cold, 
and  the  membrane  and  greasy  covering  are 
entirely  removed,  it  is  immersed  a  "last 
time  to  render  it  cylindrical,  which  is  done 
by  whirhng  it  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger ;  it  is  then  dried  in  a  gentle  tem- 
perature. 

QUINCE  BLANC  MANGE.  —  Dissolve 
in  a  pint  of  prepared  juice  of  quinces  an 
ounce  of  the  best  isinglass  ;  add  ten  ounces 
of  sugar,  roughly  pounded,  and  stir  these 
together  gently  over  a  clear  fire,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes,  or  until  the  juice  forms 
into  a  jelly  as  it  falls  from  the  spoon.  Ke- 
move  the  scum  carefully,  and  pour  the 
boiling  jelly  gradually  to  half  a  pint  of 
thick  cream,  stirring  them  briskly  together 
as  they  are  mixed  :  they  must  be  stirred 
until  very  nearly  cold,  and  then  poured  into 
a  mould  which  has  been  rubbed  in  every 
part  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
very  pure  salad  oil,  or,  if  more  convenient, 
into  one  that  has  been  dipped  into  cold 
water.  This  jelly,  if  carefully  made,  and 
with  ripe  quinces,  is  one  of  the  most  richly- 
flavoured  preparations  of  fruit  it  is  possible 
to  imagine. 

l3^  Juice  of  quinces,  1  pint ;  isinglass, 
loz.  ;  susrar,  lOozs. ;  cream,  i  pint. 

QUINCE,  Culture  of.— The  quince  is  a 
fruit  somewhat  resembling  the  apple. 
but  of  a  peculiar  flavour.  Tiie  trees  may  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  autumn,  but  there 
is  no  certainty  of  having  the  same,  or  any 
good  fruit  from  the  seedlings.  The  several 
varieties  may  be  propasrated  by  cuttings 
and  layers  ;  also  by  suckers  from  such  tree.s 
as  grow  upon  their  own  roots,  and  by 
grafting  and  budding  upon  their  own  or 
pear  stocks.  Cuttings,  layers,  and  suckers 
may  be  planted  in  autumn,  winter,  or  early 


spring.  Choose  young  wood  for  the  cuttings 
and  layers.  They  will  be  rooted  by  next 
autumn;  then  transplant  into  nursery  rows 
two  feet  asunder ;  plant  the  suckers  also  at 
the  same  distance,  and  train  the  whole  for 
the  purposes  intended;  if  for  standards 
with  a  stem,  to  any  desired  height  from 
three  to  six  feet ;  then  encourage  them  to 
branch  out  at  top,  to  form  a  head ;  those 
designed  for  dwarfs  must  be  headed  near 
the  ground,  and  trained  accordingly  for 
espaliers  or  dwarf  standards.  When  they 
haVe  formed  tolerable  heads,  plant  them 
out  finally.  Standard  quinces,  designed  as 
fruit-trees,  may  be  stationed  in  the  garden 
or  orchard,  and  some  by  the  side  of  any 
^  water  in  bye-places,  sufi'ering  the  whole  to 
I  take  their  own  natural  growth.  And  as 
espaliers,  they  may  be  arranged  with  other 


moderate  growing  trees,  about  fifteen  feet 
apart.  The  fruit  should  be  gathered  early 
in  November,  choosing  a  dry  day,  bruising 
them  as  little  as  possible,  and  then  placing 
them  thinly  on  the  shelves  of  the  fruit 
room,  or  in  any  other  cool  place;  examine 
them  frequently,  and  remove  all  such  as 
appear  to  be  beginning  to  decay,  as  they 
are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  minute 
fungus,  which,  if  not  checked,  would  speedily 
spread  over  the  whole  stock. 

QUINCE  JELLY. — Pare,  core,  and  quar- 
ter some  ripe  but  perfectly  sound  quinces, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  throw  them  as 
they  are  done  into  part  of  the  water  in 
which  they  are  to  be  boiled,  allow  one  pint 
of  this  to  each  pound  of  the  fruit,  and  sim- 
mer it  gently  until  it  is  a  little  broken,  but 
not  so  long  as  to  redden  the  juice,  which 
ouifht  to  be  very  pale.  Turn  the  whole  into 
a  jeiiy-bag,  or  strain  the  liquid  through  a 
fine  cloth,  and  let  it  drain  very  closely  from 
it.  but  without  the  slightest  pressure.  Weigh 
the  juice,  put  it  into  a  very  clean  preserving 
pan,  and  boil  it  quickly  for  twenty  minutes  ; 
take  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  it,  until  it 
is  entirely  dissolved,  twelve  ounces  of  sugar 
for  each  pound  of  juice,  or  fourteen  ounces, 
if  the  fruit  should  be  very  acid :  keep  it 
constantly  stirred,  and  thoroughly  cleared 
trom  scum  from  ten  to  twenty  minuteg 
longer,  or  until  it  jellies  strongly  in  falling 
from  the  skimmer ;  then  pour  it  directly 
into  glasses  or  moulds.  If  properly  made, 
it  will  be  sufficiently  firm  to  turn  out  of  the 
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latter,  and  it  will  be  beautifully  transparent 
and  rich  in  flavour.  It  may  be  made  with 
an  equal  weight  of  juice  and  suprar,  mixed 
together  in  the  first  instance,  and  boiled 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

^^  To  each  pound  of  quinces,  1  pint  of 
water  ;  to  each  pound  of  juice,  l2oz3.  sugar; 
or,  juice  and  sugar,  equal  weight. 

QUINCE  JUICE.— Pour  into  a  clean 
earthen  pan  two  quarts  of  spring  water. 
and  throw  into  it,  as  quickly  as  they  can  be 
pared,  quartered,  and  weighed,  four  pounds 
of  quinces.  When  all  are  done,  stew  them 
gently,  until  they  are  well  broken,  but  not 
quite  reduced  to  a  pulp ;  turn  them  into  a 
jelly-bag,  or  strain  the  juice  from  them, 
without  pressure,  through  a  closely-woven 
eloth,  which  should  be  gathered  over  the 
fruit  and  tied,  and  suspended  above  a  deep 
pan  until  the  juice  ceases  to  drop  from  it : 
this,  if  not  very  clear,  must  be  rendered  so 
before  it  is  used  for  syrup  or  jelly  ;  but  for 
all  other  purposes,  once  straining  it  will  be 
gttfficient. 

QUINCE  MARMALADE.  —  Pare  and 
quarter  some  quinces,  and  weigh  an  equal 
quantity  of  sugar.  To  four  pounds  of  the 
latter  put  a  quart  of  water,  boil  and  skim 
It  well,  during  the  time  the  quinces  are 
being  prepared.  Lay  the  fruit  in  a  stone 
jar,  with  a  teacupful  of  water  at  the  bottom, 
and  pack  them  with  a  little  sugar  strewn 
between.  Cover  the  jar  close,  set  it  in  a 
eool  oven,  or  on  a  stove,  and  let  the  quinces 
soften  till  they  become  red.  Then  pour  the 
syrup  and  a  quart  of  quince  juice  into  a 
preserving  pan,  and  boil  all  together  till 
the  marmalade  be  completed,  breaking-  the 
lumps  of  fruit  with  the  ladle ;  otherwise  the 
fruit  is  so  hard  that  it  will  require  a  great 
<ieal  of  time. 

QUINCE  PIE.— Pare,  cut,  and  core  suffi- 
dent  quinces  to  fill  the  dish,  put  a  small 
cup  in  the  centre,  add  one  clove  to  every 
three  quinces,  a  pint  of  powdered  cinnamon. 
a  small  piece  of  chopped  lemon-peel,  and 
sugar;  bake  according  to  size. 

QUINCE  PRESERVED.-Pare  and  core 
some  quinces,  and  cut  them  into  quarters 
or  little  round  slices,  put  them  into  a  pre- 
serving pan,  and  cover  them  with  the  parings 
and  a  very  little  water.  Cover  them  close, 
to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  boil  them  till  they 
are  tender.  Take  out  the  quinces,  and 
strain  the  liquor  through  a  bag.  To  every 
pint  of  liquor  allow  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar ; 
boil  the  juice  and  the  sugar  together  for 
about  ten  minutes,  skimming  it  well ;  then 
put  in  the  quinces,  and  boil  them  gently  for 
twenty  minutes.  When  the  sugar  seems  to 
have  completely  penetrated  them,  take  them 
out,  put  them  in  a  glass  jar,  and  pour  the 
juice  over  them  warm.  Tie  them  up  when 
cold  with  brand ied  paper,  and  set  them  by 
in  a  cool  dry  place. 

QUINCE  PUDDING.-Scald  six  large 
qninces  till  they  become  very  tender,  pare 
off  the  thin  rind,  and  scrape  them  to  a  pulp. 
Add  powdered  sugar  enough  to  make  them 
very  sweet,  and  a  little  pounded  ginger  and 
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cinnamon.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
with  some  salt,  and  stir  in  a  pint  of  cream ; 
mix  them  with  the  quinces,  and  bake  it  in  a 
dish,  with  a  puff  crust  round  the  edge. 

QUINCE  WINE. -This  wine  is  made 
from  very  ripe  quinces.  Vv'hen  gathered, 
they  must  be  thoroughly  wiped  and  pared  ; 
then  slice  the  quinces  lengthwise,  and  re- 
move cores,  bruising  them  thoroughly  in  a 
mashing-tub  with  a  pestle.  Strain  off  the 
liquid  part,  by  pressing  the  pulp  in  a  hair 
bag  ;  warm  this  liquor  over  the  tire,  and 
skim  it,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  Sprinkle 
into  it  some  powdered  loaf  sugar,  then,  in  a 
gallon  of  water  and  a  quart  of  wine,  boil 
twelve  or  fourteen  large  quinces  thinly 
(  sliced;  add  two  pounds  of  fine  sugar,  and 
I  then  strain  off  the  liquid  part,  and  mix  it 
I  with  the  natural  juice  of  the  qumces ;  put 
!  this  into  a  cask,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together,  then  let  it  settle;  put  in  two  or 
three  whites  of  eggs,  and  afterwards  draw 
it  off.  To  make  it  still  better,  add  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  stoned  raisins,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon  to  a  quart  of  liquor,  to 
the  consumption  of  a  third  part,  and  put  it 
into  the  cask  when  the  wine  is  fermenting. 
!  QUINZE.  —  A  game  of  cards  usually 
{  played  by  two  persons  only ;  it  is  much 
i  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  fairness,  as 
;  it  depends  entirely  upon  chance,  is  soon  de- 
cided, and  does  not  require  the  attention 
which  most  other  games  do.  It  is,  there- 
fore, particularly  calculated  for  those  who 
are  fond  of  the  sport  upon  an  equal  chance. 
j  The  name  of  quinze  means  fifteen,  that 
!  being  the  number  of  the  game,  which  must 
1  be  made  as  follows  :— l.  The  cards  must  be 
,  shuffled  by  the  two  players,  and  when  they 
have  cut  for  deal,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
him  who  cuts  the  lowest,  the  dealer  has  the 
liberty  to  shuffle  them  again.  2.  After  the 
cards  are  shuffled,  the  adversary  cuts  them  : 
the  dealer  then  gives  one  card  to  his  oppo- 
nent and  one  to  himself.  3.  Should  the 
dealer's  adversary  not  approve  of  his  card, 
he  is  entitled  to  have  as  many  cards  given 
to  him,  one  after  the  other,  as  will  make 
fifteen,  or  come  nearest  to  that  number; 
which  are  usually  given  from  the  top  of  the 
pack :  for  example,  if  he  should  have  a 
deuce  and  draw  a  five,  which  amounts  to 
seven,  he  must  continue  going  on,  in  expec- 
tation of  coming  nearer  to  fifteen.  If  he 
draw  an  eight,  which  will  make  just  fifteen, 
he,  as  being  eldest  hand,  is  sure  of  winning 
the  game.  But  if  he  overdraw  himself,  and 
make  more  than  fifteen,  he  loses,  unless  the 
dealer  should  happen  to  do  the  same  ;  which 
circumstance  constitutes  a  drawn  game; 
and  the  stakes  are  consequently  doubled. 
In  this  manner  the  players  persevere  until 
one  of  them  has  won  the  game,  by  standing 
and  being  nearest  to  fifteen.  4.  At  the  end 
of  each  game,  the  cards  are  packed  and 
shuffled,  and  the  players  again  cut  for  deal. 
5.  The  advantage  is  invariably  on  the  side 
of  the  eider  hand. 

QUOITS.— An  excellent  game  affording 
healthy  exercise  to  the  players.  To  play  at 
quoits  an  iron  pin,  fig.  1,  called  a  hob,  is 
driven  into  the  ground  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  top,  and  at  the  distance  of 
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eighteen  or  twenty  yards,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon ;  a  second  pin  of  iron  is  also 
fixed.  The  players  are  generally  divided 
into  parties,  and  each  one  pitches  a 
quoit,  fig.  2,  from  hob  to  hob ;  those  who 
pitch  the  nearest  reckoning  towards  the 
game.  But  the  determination  is  discri- 
minately  marked ;  for  instance,  if  a  quoit 
belonging  to  A  lies  nearest  to  the  hob,  and  a 
quoit  belonging  to  B  lies  second,  A  can  claim 
but  one  towards  the  game,  though  all  his 
other  quoits  lie  nearer  to  the  mark  than  all 
the  other  quoits  of  B,  because  one  quoit  of  B 
being  the  second  nearest  to  the  hob  "cuts 
out,"  as  it  is  called,  all  behind  it;  if  no 
such  quoit  had  interfered,  then  A  would 


have  reckoned  all  his  as  one  each.  Having 
cast  all  their  quoits,  the  players  walk  to 
the  opposite  end,  and  determine  the  state  of 
the  play;  then,  taking  their  stand  there, 
throw  their  quoits  back  again,  and  continue 
to  do  so  alternately  as  long  as  the  game 
remains  undecided.  A  quoit  that  falls  with 
its  flat  side  upwards  does  not  count.  The 
quoit  should  be  delivered  from  the  hand  by 
an  upward  and  forward  pitch  with  a  steady 
aim  at  the  pin,  near  which  it  should  sink 
with  its  sharp  edge  in  the  turf.  The  dress 
in  quoits  should  be  loose  and  easy,  with  no 
restraint  from  braces. 


E. 


RABBIT  BOILED.— Wash  the  rabbit 
thoroughly,  truss  it  firmly  with  the  head 
turned  and  skewered  to  the  sides,  put  it 
into  sufficient  boiling  water  to  keep  it  quite 
covered  until  it  is  cooked,  simmer  it  gently 
for  thirty  or  forty  minutes ;  when  very 
young  they  will  require  less  time  than  this. 
Cover  it  with  rich  white  sauce,  mix  it 
with  the  liver  parboiled,  finely  pounded, 
and  well  seasoned  with  cayenne  and  lemon- 
juice  ;  or  serve  with  onion  sauce. 
i  I  RAB  BIT  COLD,  TO  Dress. —Cut  the 
rabbit  into  quarters,  beat  up  one  or  two 
eggs,  according  to  the  quantity  dressed, 
with  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  pepper  and 
salt,  some  parsley  minced  fine,  and  a  few 
bread  crumbs ;  mix  them  well  together,  and 


cover  the  rabbit  with  this  batter ;  broil  it, 
or  put  it  into  a  Dutch  oven,  or  have  ready 
some  hot  dripping  in  a  pan,  in  which  fry 
the  rabbit  to  a  light  brown  colour  ;  thicken 
a  little  gravy  with  some  flour,  flavour  with 
mushroom  ketchup,  and  serve. 

RABBIT  CURRIED.-Cut  up  a  rabbit 
into  rather  small  pieces,  splitting  the  head 
in  half,  cut  two  large  onions  and  one 
apple  into  very  small  dice,  and  fry  them  in 
a  stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter  ;  when 
nicely  browned,  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
curry  powder,  a  teaspoonful  of  curry  paste, 
a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  a  pint  of  stock ; 
mix  the  whole  well  together,  then  put  on 
the  rabbit  with  half  a  pound  of  streaked 
bacon  cut  into  small  square  pieces  ;  let  the 
whole  stew  very  gtntly  upon  a  very  slow 
fire,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  when 
done,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  trying 
with  the  point  of  a  knife  if  the  flesh  will 
leave  the  bone  easily,  pour  off  as  much  of 
the  fat  as  possible,  and  turn  the  rabbit  out 
upon  a  dish  ;  serve  with  rice  separately. 

RABBIT  FRICASSEED.-Wash  ayoung 
rabbit  thoroughly,  and  cut  it  into  joints, 
put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  streaked  bacon  cut  small,  an  onion 
stuck  with  cloves,  a  bunch  of  herbs,  a  blade 
of  mace,  and  some  salt ;  cover  the  whole 
with  water,  and  let  it  simmer  for  twenty 
minutes,  keeping  it  well  skimmed  ;  pass  the 
liquor  through  a  sieve.  Into  another  stew- 
pan put  two  oupces  of  butter,  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  flour,  and  a  little  of  the  liquor ;  set  it 
on  the  fire,  and  stir  it  well  till  it  boils  ;  add 
the  rabbit  and  bacon  with  a  dozen  and  a 
half  of  small  onions,  let  the  whole  simmer 
until  the  onions  are  done;  skim  well;  then 
pour  in  a  wineglassful  of  white  wine  mixed 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a  little 
grated  nutmeg ;  leave  it  to  thicken,  remove 
the  rabbit,  pile  it  on  sippets,  pour  sauce  over 
it,  garnish  with  sliced  lemon,  and  serve 
hot. 

RABBIT  FRIED.  — Cut  a  rabbit  into 
joints,  dip  them  into  beaten  ^^%.,  and  then 
into  fine  bread  crumbs,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  when  all  are  ready,  fry  them  in 
butter  over  a  moderate  fire  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  minutes  ;  simmer  two  or  three  strips 
of  lemon-peel  in  a  little  gravy  until  it  is 
well  flavoured  with  it ;  boil  the  liver  of  the 
rabbit  for  five  minutes,  let  it  cool,  and  theq^  • 
mince  it ;  thicken  the  gravy  with  an  ounae 
of  butter,  and  a  small  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
add  the  liver,  give  the  sauce  a  minute's  boil, 
stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  and  a 
small  quantity  of  lemon-j.iice ;  dish  the 
rabbit,  pour  the  sauce  under  it,  and  serve  it 
quickly. 

RABBIT  GIBELOTTE.-Cut  up  a  rabbit 
and  put  into  a  saucepan  with  butter,  add 
small  slices  of  bacon,  and  brown  it;  then 
take  it  out  of  the  saucepan  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  put  in  a  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
which  is  to  be  lightly  browned ;  put  back 
the  rabbit  and  the  bacon,  add  a  little  stock 
and  a  small  quantity  of  wiiite  wine,  gome 
chopped  mushrooms  and  sweet  iierbs  ;  stew, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is 
done,  add  several  small  sized  onions,  pre- 
viously browned  in  butter. 
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RABBIT  HASHED.-Cutthe  rabbit  into 
joints,  put  the  trimmings  into  a  stevvpan 
with  a  quart  of  the  liquor  it  lias  been  boiled 
in,  and  a  larg-e  onion  cut  into  quarters  ;  let 
it  boil  for  half  an  hour  ;  strain  it  through 
a  sieve;  then  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  into  a  basin,  and  mix  it  well  by- 
degrees  with  the  hot  broth ;  set  it  on  the 
fire  to  boil  up,  then  strain  it  through  a  fine 
sieve,  wash  out  the  stewpan,  lay  the  poultry 
in  it,  and  pour  the  gravy  on  it ;  set  it  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  very  gently  for 
fifteen  minutes;  five  minutes  before  it  is 
served  up,  cut  the  stuffing  into  slices,  and 
put  it  in  to  warm,  then  take  it  out  and  lay 
it  round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  put  the 
poultry  in  the  middle;  carefully  skim  the 
fat  off"  the  gravy,  .then  shake  it  round  well 
in  the  stewpan  and  pour  it  to  the  hash. 
The  dish  may  also  be  garnished  with  sippets 
of  toasted  bread. 

RABBIT  MUMBLED.  —  Boil  a  rabbit 
well,  but  not  too  much,  remove  the  flesh 
and  chop  it  up  fine ;  then  add  nutmeg,  salt, 
lemon- peel,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Put 
whole  into  a  stewpan  with  twelve  eggs  and 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter;  stir  it 
well,  and  serve  in  a  dish  with  sippets. 

RABBIT  PATTIES.  —  Mince  the  best 
parts  of  a  cold  roast  rabbit  into  small  pieces, 
with  a  little  finely  shred  mutton  suet. 
Make  a  gravy  from  the  bones  and  skins,  or 
use  any  other  good  gravy ;  thicken  it  with 
butter  and  flour,  and  season  with  salt, 
cayenne,  pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  half  a 
lemon  grated,  and  a  very  little  red  wine. 
Stew  the  mince,  fill  patty-pans  with  it,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

RABBIT  PIE.— Cut  a  rabbit  into  joiats, 
splitting  the  head  in  half,  and  lay  them  in 
lukewarm  water  for  half  an  hour ;  then  dry 
them  upon  a  cloth,  season  well  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  with  chopped  shalots,  parsley, 
two  bay  leaves,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  flour ; 
cut  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  streaked 
bacon  into  square  pieces,  lay  in  the  pieces  of 
rabbit  and  bacon  together,  in  a  pie  dish, 

Eour  in  a  little  water,  cover  with  paste,  and 
ake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
RABBIT  PUDDING.— Wash  a  rabbit 
thoroughly,  remove  the  head,  and  ^  cut  the 
body  into  small  pieces ;  make  a  light  suet 
paste,  allowing  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
f  beef  or  veal  suet  finely  minced,  to  a  pound 
*bf  flour ;  season  the  rabbit  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a  little  mushroom  powder,  line  a 
dish  with  the  paste,  put  the  rabbit  in  and 
boil  it  in  a  cloth  for  two  hours  and  a  half; 
serve  it  with  gravy  in  a  sauce-tureen.  One 
or  two  slices  of  pickled  pork,  or  streaked 
bacon,  may  be  added. 

RABBIT  RAGOUT.— Half-roast  a  rabbit, 
cut  it  into  joints,  and  stew  it  in  good  stock 
with  a  couple  of  onions,  two  dozen  corns  of 
allspice  and  black  pepper,  a  few  cloves,  a 
piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  a  couple  of  bay 
leaves.  Skim  the  stew,  and  keeping  the  lid 
quite  close,  let  it  simmer  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Strain  off"  the  gravy,  leaving 
the  rabbit  in  the  stewpan  to  keep  hot. 
Take  off  the  surface  of  fat,  which  will  soon 
form,  and  thicken  the  gravy  with  butter 
rolled  in  browned  flour,  until  it  is  as  stiff"  as 
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pancake  batter.  Add  to  it  a  glass  of  white 
wine  and  a  little  lemon-juice.  Dish  the 
rabbit,  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  garnish  with 
fried  bread,  and  serve. 

RABBIT  ROASTED— Truss  the  rabbit, 
and  stuff"  it  with  the  liver  minced  raw  and 
mixed  with  grated  bread,  ham,  butter  or 
suet,  and  chopped  parsley,  seasoned  with  a 
little  lemon-thyme,  grated  nutmeg,  salt,  and 
pepper,  and  bound  with  beaten  egg.  Sew 
it  up,  set  it  down  before  a  quick  fire,  and 
baste  it  with  butter.  Serve  with  gravy,  or 
melted  butter  with  lemon-juice  in  it. 

RABBIT  SOUP.— Take  two  full-grown 
or  three  young  rabbits ;  cut  them  into 
joints,  flour,  and  fry  them  lightly ;  add  to 
them  three  onions  of  moderate  size,  also 
fried  to  a  clear  brown ;  on  these  pour 
gradually  seven  pints  of  boiling  water, 
throw  in  a  large  teaspoonful  of  salt,  clear 
off"  all  the  scum  carefully  as  it  rises,  and 
then  put  to  the  soup  a  bunch  of  parsley, 
four  medium- sized  carrots,  and  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  peppercorns  ;  boil  the  whole 
very  gently  for  five  hours  or  five  hours  and 
a  half;  add  more  salt  if  needed,  strain  off* 
the  soup,  let  it  cool  sufficiently  for  the  fat 
to  be  skimmed  clear  from  it,  heat  it  afresh, 
and  send  it  to  table  with  sippets  of  fried 
bread.  Add  a  thickening  of  rice  flour,  or  of 
wheaten  flour  browned  in  the  oven  and 
mixed  with  a  spoonful  or  two  of  ketchup. 

RABBIT  STEWED.  —  Wash  a  rabbit 
thoroughly,  let  it  lie  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  cold  water,  cut  it  into  joints,  dry  them 
upon  a  cloth,  dredge  them  with  flour,  fry 
them  of  a  light  brown  with  butter,  and 
stew  them  in  the  following  sauce:  brown 
three  ounces  of  butter  in  a  stewpan,  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  a  minced  onion,  some 
pepper  and  salt ;  add  a  pint  of  gravy  and 
the  rabbits,  stew  them  till  they  are  tender, 
and  just  previous  to  serving,  stir  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  ketchup.  When  the  rabbit  is  to 
be  dressed  with  a  white  sauce,  it  should  not 
be  fried,  but  stewed  in  the  white  stock, 
which  is  seasoned  with  white  pepper  and 
salt,  and  thickened  with  a  piece  of  butter 
mixed  with  flour.  A  few  minutes  before 
serving  add  a  little  cream,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  lemon  pickle. 

RABBIT,  TO  Carve.— See  Rabbit. 

RABBIT,  TO  Choose.— A  rabbit  when 
old,  has  the  haunches  thick,  the  ears  dry 
and  tough,  and  the  claws  blunt  and  ragged. 
A  young  rabbit  has  claws  smooth  and 
sharp,  ears  that  tear  easily,  and  a  narrow 
cleft  in  the  lip. 

RABBIT  SHOOTING.— In  some  parts 
where  the  country  is  of  a  light  sandy  soil, 
rabbits  are  tolerably  numerous,  although 
not  claimed  as  private  property ;  and  such 
a  locality  prevents  a  fair  opportunity  for  the 
amusement  of  ferreting  them,  which,  to  be 
well  done,  must  be  performed  quietly  and 
adroitly.  In  the  first  place,  the  ferrets  must 
be  muzzled :  thus  unable  to  seize  the  rabbit 
by  the  throat,  they  are  turned  into  the 
burrows.  Attention  must  now  be  paid  by 
the  shooters,  who  stand  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  rabbit- holes,  from  whence 
they  watch  the  bolting  of  the  game  from  the 
different  holes,  out  of  which  the  ferrets 
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have  driven  the  rabbits.  Rabbit  shooting 
on  open  warrens  is,  however,  the  most 
legitimate  sport;  and  although  the  numbers 
here  are  not  great,  there  is  often  sport 
enough  to  repay  the  search  after  them.  In 
approaching  these  wary  animals,  a  degree 
of  caution  is  necessary,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
them.  It  is  well,  therefore,  never  to 
advance  in  a  straight  line,  or  even  look 
directly  towards  them ;  walk  leisurely 
along  in  the  face  of  the  wind ;  stoop 
and  pick  up,  or  appear  to  pick  up,  a 
bough  or  piece  of  turf,  or  to  examine  any 
matter  before  you,  and  such  conduct  will 
often  throw  them  off  their  guard.  While 
doing  this,  if  a  dog  is  with  you,  keep  him 
close  ;  your  clothes,  also,  should  be  dark,  so 
as  not  to  be  seen  on  the  approach  a  long 
way  off.  When  you  have  ventured  as  near 
as  they  will  allow  without  retreating  to 
their  earth,  then  stoop.  When  storms  arise, 
the  intervals  between  are  often  favourable 
for  getting  near  rabbits,  particularly  when 
the  wind  blows  from  them  to  you.  When  a 
number  are  come  upon  suddenly  at  the  edge 
of  a  wood  frequented  by  them,  it  often 
happens  that  the  old  ones  will  immediately 
take  the  covert;  but  not  so  the  young-  ones, 
who  prick  up  their  ears,  and  perhaps  raise 
themselves  up  to  examine  you ;  now  take 
your  shot. 

RABBIT  SNARE.  —  Rabbits  are  fre- 
quently found  to  be  mischievous  animals  by 
the  farmer,  costing-  him  much  trouble  and 
expense.  They  may  be  caught  by  steel 
traps,  by  wire  snares,  and  also  by  nets.  The 
traps  mostly  used  are  either  snares  or  steel 
traps.  In  order  to  trap  the  animals  success- 
fully, it  is  requisite  to  know  something  of 
their  habits.  They  feed  in  the  evening,  and 
sleep  in  their  "form"  during  the  day  :  they 
are  very  active  and  playful  during  moon- 
light nights.  Their  running  consists  of  a 
succession  of  leaps ;  and  as  they  are  very 
swift  and  strong,  considerable  strength 
is  required  in  the  traps  that  are  to  hold 
them.  After  a  rainy  night,  they  leave 
cover  on  account  of  the  wet ;  the  generality, 
under  such  circumstances,  run  the  high- 
ways or  stony  lanes.  When  the  ground  is 
dry  and  the  wind  cold,  rabbits  then  prefer 
the  paths  that  are  covered  with  leaves.  In 
looking  for  a  rabbit,  much  depends  upon  the 
season ;  if  it  be  spring,  she  will  be  found 
upon  the  fallows  or  green  corn;  during  the 
autumn,  she  will  frequent  the  stubble  and 
turnips;  and  in  winter,  she  will  not  unfre- 
quently  sit  near  houses,  in  brambles  or 
bushes  of  thorns.  From  the  frequency 
with  which  the  rabbit  goes  over  the  same 
»T0und,  she  establishes,  both  in  cover  and 
out  of  it,  what  is  termed  a  "  run,"  a  beaten 
track,  over  which  she  is  almost  sure  to  pass 
within  a  short  space  of  time.  The  run  is 
distinguished  by  the  leaves  and  grass  being 
pressed  down,  by  small  brambles  being 
turned  aside,  and  in  fallow  grounds  by  a 
smoothness  that  is  imparted  to  the  surface, 
and  sometimes  by  the  track  of  feet.  It  is  in 
these  runs  that  the  traps  should  be  set. 
The  steel  trap  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  "gin  "  used  for  rats,  but  is 
somewhat  stronger  in  the  spring.     These 


steel  traps,  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of 
strength,  are  sold  by  most  ironmongers, 
and  by  dealers  in  agricultural  implements. 
The  steel  trap  is  simply  buried  in  the  run, 
and  leaves,  grass,  or  earth  strewed  over  its 
surface  so  as  to  give  no  appearance  of  an 
unusual  character.  It  is  unnecessary  to.bait 
the  trap.  Precaution  should,  however,  be 
taken  to  tie  the  trap  to  a  bough  or  peg  in 
the  ground,  by  a  piece  of  strong  string, 
otherwise  the  rabbit  will  carry  away  the 
trap.  Wire  snares  are  also  very  effective 
traps.  They  are  made  of  fine  copper  wires, 
and  being  inexpensive,  a  number  of  them 
may  be  set  where  rabbits  abound.  The 
wires  are  made  to  form  a  running  loop, 
just  such  as  we  form  with  string  ;  only  the 
wires  are  so  arranged  that  they  all  unite  to 
form  the  one  loop.  No  ingenious  person 
could  fail  to  form  the  loop,  after  a  few 
minutes'  handling  of  the  wire.  It  is  so 
simple  that  it  will  suggest  itself.  The  loop 
thus  made,  is  set  across  a  run,  so  that  the 
top  of  the  loop  stands  say  about  six  inches 
from  the  ground ;  and  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
its  proper  position  a  peg  of  wood  is  driven 
in  the  ground  a  little  way  from  the  run,  and 
in  the  top  of  the  peg  there  is  a  slit  which 
serves  to  catch  the  ends  of  the  wires  and 
hold  them  in  position.  The  wire.i  must  be 
tied  firmly  at  the  end  to  a  string,  which 
may  lie  on  the  ground ;  the  end  of  the 
string  should  be  tied  to  a  bough  sufficiently 
high  from  the  ground  to  yield  a  little  when 
it  is  pulled.  This  yielding  of  the  bough 
prevents  the  fabbit  from  snapping  the 
string,  which  it  would  otherwise  do  in  its 
endeavours  to  escape.  Netting  rabbits 
is  effected  by  nets  being  placed  across  the 
runs,  but  it  is  very  seldom  resorted  to,  as 
it  is  less  practicable  than  other  methods. 
There  is  an  ingenious  mode  of  taking  rabbits 
by  single  wires  and  what  is  called  a  spriagle, 
as  seen  in  fig.   l.     A  strong  and  springy 

Fig.  1. 


stick  (A),  is  stuck  deep  into  the  ground  in 
an  upright  direction  ;  its  smaller  end  is  then 
bent  over,  and  also  buried  sufficiently  in 
the  ground  to  keep  it  down.  To  this  end  a 
wire  (B)  is  tied  by  a  short  string,  and  when 
the  rabbit  is  caught,  his  first  jump  pulls  the 
end  of  the  springle  out  of  the  soil,  and  it 
then  lifts  the  rabbit  completely  from  the 
ground,  as  seen  in  fig.  2,  thereby  depriving 
it  of  all  power  of  escape.  Rabbits  are  also 
caught  with  the  aid  of  ferrets.  A  ferret 
being  put  into  a  hole,  a  square  net,  about  a 
yard  square,  is  then  thrown  over  the  mouth 
of  the  hole;  the  rabbit  runs  out  with  a 
jump,  and  is  instantly  entangled  in  the  net, 
so  that  escape  is  impossible.  This  mode  of 
netting  is  iar  easier  and  more  expeditious 
than  the  loop  netting,  in  which  the  net  is 
made  as  a  bag,  drawn  together  by  a  running 
string,  for  this  method  gives  considerable 
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trouble  to  get  the  rabbit  out,  whereas  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  take  them  from  a  square 
net.  The  form  of  trap  called  the  "  tipe  "  is 
only  applicable  to  largfe  warrens,  or  to 
places  where  rabbits  so  abound,  as  to  make 
it  a  point  of  importance  to  reduce  their 
numbers.    A  large  pit  is  dug  in  the  ground, 

Fig.  2. 


and  over  this  a  false  surface,  just  like  the 
ground,  so  evenly  balanced  by  a  hinge  that 
the  weight  of  a  rabbit  will  turn  it  com- 
pletely over.  The  trap  being  thus  pre- 
pared, the  door  is  kept  fixed  for  a  night  or 
two,  to  give  the  rabbits  confidence ;  then  it 
is  set  free,  and  in  this  way  large  numbers  of 
rabbits  may  be  taken  in  a  single  night. 
The  same  modes  here  enumerated  for  the 
taking  of  rabbits  are  for  the  most  part 
equally  applicable  to  hares. 

RABBITS,  TO  Breed  and  Rear.— The 
breeding  and  rearing  of  rabbits  not  only 
affords  an  agreeable  pastime  for  youth,  but, 
owing  to  their  amazing  fecundity,  renders 
the  keeping  of  them  in  a  tame  state  an 
object  of  some  consequence  in  cottage  eco- 
nomy. The  rabbit  litters  seven  times  in  the 
year,  and  generally  produces  eight  young  at 
a  time.  At  the  age  of  five  months  the  ani- 
mal begins  to  breed,  but  it  is  as  well  to  defer 
it  till  nine.  In  choosing  rabbits  for  stock, 
it  will  be  found  that  those  which  are  in  colour 
nearest  the  wild  ones,  are  in  general  the 
most  hardy ;  after  the  black  or  black  and 
white,  then  the  white,  then  the  sandy,  and 
lastly  the  grey  and  white.  The  young 
fancier  may  either  purchase  a  doe  with 
young,  or  he  may  obtain  four  or  five  young 
ones.  If  the  former,  he  should  be  guided  in 
his  selection  by  some  experienced  person ; 
if  the  latter,  he  should  take  especial  care  that 
the  young  ones  are  in  good  health,  and  have 
no  signs  of  pot-belly,  and  that  they  are  of 
full  size  and  strong  build.  The  rule  is  to 
take  the  largest  of  the  rabbits,  where  there 
are  fewest  in  the  litter.  The  rabbit-house 
should  be  dry  and  well  ventilated.  The 
huts,  or  hutches,  should  be  placed  on  stands 
about  three  feet  hisrh,  around  the  sides  of 
the  rabbit-house.  Each  hutch  intended  for 
breeding  should  have  two  apartments,  one 
for  sleeping  and  one  for  eating.  The  floor 
of  the  hutch  should  be  planed  smooth,  that 
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the  wet  may  run  off :  a  common  hoe  with  a 
short  handle,  and  a  small  broom,  are  con- 
venient for  cleaning  the  hutches.  The 
breeding- hutches  should  be  about  two  feet 
high,  two  feet  six  inches  deep,  and  four  feet 
long  ;  about  one-third  of  this  length  should 
be  separated  by  a  panel  arched  doorway. 
Above  this,  there  should  be  a  sliding  door, 
which  can  at  any  time  be  put  down,  so 
as  to  shut  the  doe  into  either  of  the  com- 
partments as  occasion  may  require.  The 
edges  of  the  doorway  should  be  cased  with 
tin,  as  should  also  the  edges  of  the  feeding- 
trough,  and  any  other  part  that  the  rabbit 
can  get  at  with  his  teeth.  The  front  of  the 
hutch  has  two  doors,  one  of  which,  belonging 
to  the  inner  apartment,  is  made  of  boards, 
and  the  other,  belonging  to  the  feeding-room, 
is  open,  having  wirework  in  front;  both 
these  doors  are  fastened  by  buttons  in  front, 
but  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  bottom  of 
the  hutch  should  have  a  long  narrow  piece 
of  wood  in  front,  below  the  wires,  which 
should  be  moveable,  and  this,  upon  being 
removed,  will  permit  an  iron  rod  or  scraper 
to  be  introduced,  for  cleansing  the  hutch 
from  time  to  time.  In  placing  the  hutch 
upon  the  stand  it  should  be  placed  a  little 
aslant  backward,  and  there  should  be  a  few 
holes  drilled  at  its  back  partition,  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  all  liquid  pass  off.  Young 
persons  should  begin  by  keeping  common 
rabbits,  for  which  common  hutches,  such  as 
they  can  construct  themselves,  if  so  inclined, 
will  be  quite  good  enough.  When  they  have 
acquired  experience  in  the  management  of 
the  rabbitry,  and  not  before,  they  may,  by 
degrees,  introduce  superior  animals  to  their 
stock,  and  dispose  of  the  common  ones.  The 
buck's  hutch  must  obviously  be  made  diffe- 
rent in  every  way  from  that  of  the  doe.  He 
should  have  a  large  roomy  house  with  a 
partition,  and  a  back  apartment  where  he 
can  retire  when  he  pleases  ;  for  it  is  a  great 
comfort  to  him  to  be  able  to  hide  himself, 
and  to  skip  in  and  out  of  his  little  chambers. 
His  hutch  ought  also  to  be  higher  than  that 
of  the  doe,  and  it  should  have  a  little  trough 
for  his  dry  victuals,  and  a  little  iron-wire 
rack  on  one.  side  for  his  green  food,  if  you 
wish  to  make  him  very  comfortable.  It  is  a 
bad  plan  to  put  hutches  on  the  top  of  each 
other,  and  the  buck's  hutch  should  always 
be  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  doe.  The  feeding 
of  rabbits  is  a  most  important  point.  On 
this  mainly  depends  the  prosperity  and 
health  of  the  stock.  Rabbits  should  be  fed 
three  times  a  day ;  and  the  principal  thing 
to  be  attended  to  is,  always  to  give  a  good 
deal  more  dry  than  succulent  food.  Almost 
all  the  vegetables  and  roots  used  for  the 
table  may  be  given  to  rabbits ;  in  preterence 
to  all  others,  celery,  parsley,  and  the  roots 
and  tops  of  carrots ;  they  also  eat  lettuce 
leaves  with  avidity,  but  these  must  be  given 
sparingly ;  turnips,  parsnips,  and  even  po- 
tatoes in  a  raw  state,  may  be  occasionally 
given  on  an  emergency,  when  better  roots  or 
good  greens  are  scarce.  In  the  spring  time, 
tares  form  an  excellent  food  for  them,  so 
that  they  are  not  wet;  in  fact,  no  greens 
ought  to  be  given  to  rabbits  when  there  is 
much  moisture  on  the  surface.    It  must  be 
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mentioned  that  a  doe  will  eat  nearly  twice 
as  much  when  suckling  as  at  other  times ; 
and  when  her  little  ones  begin  to  £at,  the 
allowance  of  food  must  be  gradually  in- 
creased.   The  grain  proper  for  rabbits  are 
oats,  peas,  wheat,  or  buckwheat;  to  these, 
as  the  best  kind  of  dry  food,  may  be  added 
bran,  pollard,  dry  clover,  peas    and    bean 
straw.    Kabbits  full  grown,  having-  as  much 
corn  as  they  can  eat,  can  never  take  much 
harm  from  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetable 
food.    But  young  rabbits  ought  to  be  care- 
fully attended  to  in  this  respect;    a  very 
little  vegetable  food  is  the  most  proper,  and 
that  should  be  of  the  best  kind,  or  they  will 
soon  die.     The  doe  goes  thirty  or  thirty-  one 
days  with  young.    The  best  breeding  rabbits 
are  those  that  kindle  in  March.     Some  days 
before  this  event  takes  place,  hay  should 
be  given  to  the  doe  wherewith  to  make  her 
bed.    This  she  speedily  does,  hning  the  nest 
for  her  forthcoming  little  ones.    The  litter 
should  be  reduced  to  live  or  six,  by  destroy- 
ing the  weak  and  sickly  young  ones  so  soon 
as  their  delects  are  perceived.     If  more  than 
this  number  are  lelt  to  be  suckled,  some 
■will  perhaps  die,  others  be  sickly,  and  none 
of  them  fine.     Tlie  doe  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  other  rabbit  during  the  period 
of  gestation,  nor  should  she  be  handled,  by 
her  keeper.     Should  she  be  weak  after  kind- 
ling, give  her  a  malt  mash,  scalded  fine  pol- 
lard, or  barley- meal,  in  which  may  be  mixed 
a  small  quantity  of  cordial  horse-ball.     In 
this  case,  and  in  fact  whenever  a  doe  is  weak, 
bread,  soaked  in  milk  and  squeezed  rather 
dry  again,  if  she  will  take  it,  wjU  consider- 
ably strengthen  her.  At  the  time  of  kind- 
ling, a  littie  cold  water  should   be  placed 
conveniently  in  the  hutch,   as   the  animal 
appears  to  be  much  gratified  by  it.    Kabbits 
are  in  perfection  for  eating  when  about  nine 
months  old,  and  should  be  put  to  fatten 
when  they  are  about  six.     It  requires  about 
three  months  to  make  a  rabbit  thoroughly 
fat;  half  the  time  may  make  them  eatable, 
but  by  no  means  equal  in  the  quality  of  their 
flesh.    They   should    be   kept   in    a    single 
hutch,  and  fed  with  oats,    hay,    cabbage, 
bran,  and  chicory.    They  may  be  also  treated 
to  a  little  barley-meal  and  a  few  peas;  but 
they  must  be    kept  very  clean   and  have 
plenty  of  air.     No  animal  is  less  liable  to 
disease  than  the  rabbit,  when  carefully  at- 
tended; but  neglfcctand  want  of  cleanliness, 
or  improper  food,  produce  in  them  many 
complaints,  among  the  foremost  of  which  is 
what  is  called  "pot  belly,"  and  which  is 
very  common  to  young  ones.    It  is  gene- 
rally occasioned  by  want  of  air  and  exercise, 
and  the  use  of  too  large  a  quantity  of  green 
food.    The  remedy  is  dry  food,  and  to  let 
the  rabbits  run  about  in  an  open  dry  space 
every  day.    Rabbits  are  subject  to  colds  and 
hoarseness,  and  have  what  is  called  "the 
snuffles."    While   this    disease   lasts   they 
should  be  kept  dry  and  warm,  and  be  fed 
with  barley-meal  made  into  a  paste  with  a 
little  milk,   and  no  water    or    green   lood 
should    be   given   them    till    they  recover. 
Squeezed  tea-leaves  generally  restore  a  doe 
to  health  if  weak  or  otherwise  affected  after 
kindling,  if  the  food  directed  to  be  given  at 


that  time  should  fail.  When  old  rabbits  are 
attacked  by  a  looseness,  dry  food  will  in 
general  restore  them ;  but  do  vv  hat  you  will, 
it  is  very  difficult,  and  in  most  cases  impos- 
sible, to  save  young  ones  from  sinking 
under  it ;  dry  food  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  old  ones,  is  the  only  remedy.  One  of 
the  most  common  faults  of  rabbit  fanciers 
is,  first  to  over-feed  their  pets,  and  after- 
wards to  neglect  and  half- starve  them.  Not 
only  do  thoughtless  boys  forget  to  feed  the 
objects  of  their  care,  but  frequently  to  suffer 
them  to  become  diseased,  for  want  of  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness.  Such  neglect  is  cruel  in 
the  extreme.  Rabbits  should  have  their 
hutches  cleaned  out  every  morning,  and 
require  many  little  attentions  to  provide  for 
their  comfort  and  health ;  and  those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  afford  this,  ought  not  to 
venture  on  rabbit  keeping. 

RACKET. —  This  game,  which  affords 
much  healthy  exercise,  is  played  in  an  open 
space  of  ground,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
high  wall,  which  should  be  painted  black. 
The  ground  should  be  divided  into  four 
equal  compartments,  marked  with  chalk,  so 
that  there  may  be  two  divisions  against  the 
wall  and  two  behind  them,  which  division? 
are  occupied  by  the  players.  A  broad  line 
is  marked  with  chalk  or  white  paint  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  wall,  at  the  height 
of  forty-two  inches  from  the  ground,  above 
which  line  every  ball  ought  to  strike  the 
wall.  The  game  is  extremely  simple,  and 
may  be  played  by  two  or  more  players. 
When  it  is  played  by  four  per.eons,  one 
stands  in  each  of  the  compartments  ;  those 
near  the  wall  being  called  in- hand,  and  those 
iarthest  from  it  out-hand  players.  When 
two  play,  each  player  takes  two  of  the  divi- 
sions, and  the  one  who  takes  the  first  from 
the  wall  is  called  in- hand  player,  and  the 
other  out-hand  player.  Having  deter- 
mined by  lot  who  is  to  begin  the  game,  the 
in- hand  player  nearest  the  wall  strikes  his 
ball  against  it;  if  it  strike  under  the  line, 
goes  over  the  wall,  does  not  rebound  into 
the  out- hand  spaces,  or  goes  beyond  the 
racket  ground,  the  striker  is  out,  and  the 
out-hand  player  takes  his  place;  but  if  the 
player  is  more  successful,  and  the  ball  re- 
bounds into  the  out-hand  spaces,  and  hopr. 
ping  from  the  ground  is  sent  back  to  the 
wall  again  to  rebound  into  one  of  the  in- 
spaces,  the  game  goes  on.  The  play  of  the 
game  is,  that  the  in-player  should  send  the 
ball  in  such  a  manner  ajrainst  the  wall  that, 
I  on  its  rebound,  the  opposite  party,  or  player, 
I  shall  be  able  to  pick  it  up  or  hit  it.  When- 
i  ever  this  happens,  he  who  struck  the  ball 
counts  one  point,  or  an  ace,  and  the  play  is 
continued  until  one  player  or  party  scores 
eleven,  or  as  is  sometimes  now  more  fre- 
i  quently  played,  firteen. 
!  RADISH,  Culture  of.— There  are  two 
I  forms  of  cultivated  radish,  the  spindle- 
!  rooted,  and  the  globular,.or  turnip-rooted; 
I  and  these  again  are  divided  into  the  spring 
I  and  autumn  varieties.  The  first  may  be 
sown  at  all  times  of  the  year  ;  but  the  last, 
I  requiring  a  greater  length  of  time  to  perfect 
I  their  roots,  can  only  be  obtained  during  the 
j  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  soil  best  suited 
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for  this  vegetable  is  a  mouldy  loam,  rather 
silicious  ihan    otherwise,    and    moderately 
fertile.    It  should  be  dry  a  lull  spade  deep, 
and  well  pulverized.    The  subsoil  is  best  to 
be  rather  hard.     ^lanure    should    not    be 
applied  at  the  time  of  sowing.  If  avoidable, 
as  it  is  apt  to  cause  the  roots  to  be  fibrous. 
If  employed,  it  should  be  in  a  finely  divided 
putrescent  state.    The  situation  should  al- 
ways be  open  ;  but  for  early  and  late  crops, 
warm  and  sheltered.    Kadishes  are  propa- 
gated by  seed,  which  may  be  sown  at  all 
times  throughout  the  year.     For  the  earliest 
productions,    during    December,    January, 
and  February,  in  a  hotbed;  and  in  the  open 
ground  once   a  week    during  winter,   and 
every  fortnight  during  the  other  seasons  of 
the  year.    In  the  open  ground,  the  seed  is 
generally  sown  broadcast,  and  well  raked 
in,  but  drilling  is  the  most  preferable  mode ; 
in  either  case,  it  must  be  inserted  thin,  and 
buried  half  an   inch  deep ;    thick  sowing 
causes  the  tops  to  be  large  and  the  roots 
sticky.     If  broadcast,  the  beds  should  be 
laid  out  four  Or  five  feet  wide,  divided  by 
alleys  a   foot    in    width,   the    earth    from 
which  may  be  thrown  out  to  raise  the  beds, 
or  not,  according  as  the  season  renders  it 
desirable  for  them  to  be  dry  or  moist.    If 
drills  are  employed  for  the  spindle- rooted, 
they  are  required  to  be  three  inches  or  under  ; 
for  the  turnip- rooted,  four  or  five  inches. 
When  the  seedlings  are  well  up,  and  ad- 
vanced to  five  or  six  leaves,  they  are  ready 
for  thinning;   the  spindle-rooted  to  three 
inches    apart,  the   turnip-rooted    to    four. 
These  spaces,  however,  require  to  be  rather 
increased  in  moist  warm  weather.    In  dry 
weather  they  ought  to  be  watered  regularly 
every  night,  as  the  goodness  of  their  flavour 
and  tenderness  depends  upon  their  rapidity 
of  growth,  which  is  chiefly  accelerated  by  a 
constant  supply  of  moisture.    The  early  and 
late  crops  that  have  to  withstand  the  efi'ects  I 
of  frost,    &c.,    should    be  kept  constantly 
covered  with  dry  straw  or  fern,  to  the  depth 
of  about  tv/o  inches,  or  with  matting,  sup- 
ported by  short  sticks,  until  the  plants  make 
their  appearance,  when  the  covering  must  be 
removed  every  mild  day,  but  renewed  to- 
wards evening,  and  regularly  during  frosty 
or  tempestuous  weather.    The  time  of  draw- 
ing radishes  is  by  no   means   indiff"erent. 
They  eat  in  the  greatest  perfection  if  pulled 
in  the  morning  before  the  sun  has  attained 
any  power,  and  laid  in  a  cool  damp  place 
until  wanted.    The  bed  should  have  a  plen- 
teous watering  in  the  morning  before  that 
on  which  they  are  taken,  but  none  after- 
wards until  subsequent  to  the  drawing.     In 
November,  those  wanted  for  winter  must  be 
taken  up  during  dry  weather  and  preserved 
in  sand.    To  draw  the  small  salads  when 
the  seminal  leaves  are  pertaining,  sowings 
niust  be  made  once  a  week.    For  the  pro- 
duction of  seed  in  April  or  May,  some  of 
the  most  perfect  plants  of  a  main  crop,  when 
in  full  vigour,  must  be  taken  up  with  as  little 
injury  as  possible  to  the  roots  and  leaves, 
and  plant  in  rows  three  feet  asunder  each 
way,  being  inserted  by  the  dibble  completely 
down  to  the  leaves.    Water  must  be  applied 
as  well  until  they  have  taken  root  as  occa- 
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sionally  throughout  their  growth,  especially 
when  in  flower.  If  practicable,  it  is  best  to 
leave  some  plants  when  raised.  For  forcing, 
a  moderate  hotbed  is  required  for  this  crop, 
of  a  length  according  with  that  of  the  frame 
to  be  employed;  the  mould  about  eight 
inches  deep,  on  the  surlace  of  which  the 
seed  is  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  violent 
heat  is  abated,  and  an  additional  half  inch 
of  mould  over  it.  The  seedlings  are  in  ge- 
neral up  in  less  than  a  week,  and  in  six 
weeks  they  will  be  ready  to  draw.  Through- 
out their  growth,  air  must  be  admitted  as 
freely  as  is  allowable.  The  glasses,  however, 
must  be  closed  on  the  approach  of  evening, 
and  mats  or  other  covering  put  on,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  season.  When 
the  mould  appears  at  all  dry,  a  light  watering 
must  be  given  at  noon.  The  plants  must 
not  stand  nearer  than  two  inches  to  each 
other.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  frames, 
hoops  and  mats  may  be  employed,  a  frame 
of  boards  being  formed  round  the  bed,  light 
and  air  being  admitted  as  freely  and  as  often 
as  possible.  If  seed  is  sown  within  a  frame 
without  any  bottom  heat,  the  plants  will  be 
two  or  three  weeks  more  in  advance  than  if 
sown  in  the  open  ground. 

RADISHES  BOILED.— The  turnip  ra- 
dishes are  the  best  for  boiling.  They  should 
be  freshly  drawn,  young  and  white.  Wash 
and  trim  them  neatly,  leaving  on  two  or 
three  small  inner  leaves  of  the  top.  Boil 
them  in  plenty  of  salted  water  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
tender  send  them  to  table  well  drained,  with 
melted  butter  or  white  sauce.  Common 
radishes  when  young,  tied  in  bunches,  and 
boiled  from  eighteen  to  twenty- five  minutes, 
then  served  on  a  toast  like  asparagus,  are 
very  good. 

KAGOUT.— See  Beef,  Chicken,  Fowl, 
Hare,  Lamb,  Mutton,  Rabbit,  Veal,  &c. 
RAGS.  —  Rags  should  never  be  thrown 
away  as  useless,  as  they  may  be  employed 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  connection  with 
domestic  and  rural  economy.  When  rags 
have  become  dirty  they  should  be  boiled  in 
the  suds  used  for  washing,  dried,  and  put 
by  in  the  rag-bag.  Linen  rags  should  be 
especially  saved,  for  they  are  extremely 
useful  in  sickness.  If  they  have  become 
dirty  and  worn  by  cleaning  silver,  &c.,  wash 
them  and  scrape  them  into  lint.  Rags  also 
form  an  excellent  manure,  their  composition 
principally  consisting  of  a  substance  similar 
to  albumen  united  to  gelatine. 

RAILWAY  TRAVELLING.  -  As  this 
has  become  the  almost  universal  mode  by 
which  passengers  and  efl"ects  are  transported 
from  one  place  to  another,  a  few  hints  cal- 
culated to  render  the  mode  of  travelling 
more  comfortable,  cannot  fail  to  be  accept- 
able. The  first  thing  which  a  person  should 
do  who  is  about  to  travel  by  rail  is  to  ascer- 
tain certainly  from  the  time  table  the  hour 
at  which  the  train  starts;  the  next  thing  is 
to  make  arrangements  for  being  conveyed 
from  the  place  he  is  staying  at  to  the  sta- 
tion ;  and  the  third  provision  is  to  have 
everything  packed  in  readiness,  so  as  to 
avoid  hurry  and  confusion  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. If  a  person  has  a  great  deal  of 
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luggage,  such  as,  for  instance,  two  or  three 
rooms  full  of  furniture,  he  will  do  well  to 
request  the  railway  officials  to  send  a  waggon, 
in  which  the  goods  may  be  packed,  and  this 
being  placed  bodily  upon  the  rails,  arrives 
at  its  destination  without  the  articles  being- 
disturbed,  is  then  lifted  from  the  rails,  and 
driven  to  the  assigned  destination.  When 
the  choice  of  train  Is  optional,  the  intending 
traveller  should  observe  whether  the  one  he 
is  about  to  adopt  is  a  fast  or  slow  one ;  in 
the  latter  case,  the  travelling  is  compara- 
tively tedious,  the  pace  being  a  very  moderate 
one,  and  all  the  stations  stopped  at.  Ex- 
press trains  are  also,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  best  for  speed ;  but  as  an  extra  fare  is 
frequently  demanded  by  these  trains,  that 
again  remains  for  the  traveller's  considera- 
tion. The  farthermost  corner,  with  the 
back  to  the  engine,  is  the  most  comfortable 
place  in  a  railway  carriage,  as  the  passenger 
is  here  less  likely  to  be  disturbed,  does  not 
feel  the  motion  of  the  train,  and  escapes  cin- 
ders, dust,  &c.  It  is  possible  for  a  railway 
traveller  to  make  himself  very  comfortable, 
if  he  is  so  disposed.  In  the  first  place,  a 
rug  should  be  wrapped  round  the  legs  to 
keep  them  warm,  a  close  fitting  cap  drawn 
over  the  head  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to 
admit  of  leaning  back ;  and  for  second  and 
third  class  passengers,  an  air-cushion  to  sit 
upon,  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  wooden 
seat.  Unless  the  distance  is  a  very  long 
one,  it  is  desirable  not  to  leave  the  carriage, 
as  the  former  degree  of  comfort  is  seldom 
secured ;  the  getting  out  to  obtain  refresh- 
ment is  purely  a  matter  of  taste.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  you  are  not  so  sure  to  obtain 
what  you  order,  or  at  any  rate  not  until  the 
train  is  again  about  to  start.  Experienced 
travellers  carry  their  own  provisions  with 
them,  by  which  means  they  may  appease 
their  wants  whenever  they  please,  and  at 
their  leisure.  Many  persons  who  are  very 
fond  of  smoking,  find  it  a  great  denial  to  be 
debarred  from  enjoying  their  cigar  or  pipe 
when  travelling  by  railway ;  on  some  of  the 
lines  this  want  is  met,  by  providing  car- 
riages expressly  for  smokers,  and  this  fact 
should  be  ascertained  previous  to  starting. 
There  are  also  carriages  on  most  lines  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  use  of  ladies,  a 
source  of  great  comfort  and  convenience  for 
some  female  travellers.  When  about  to 
start  by  railway,  make  a  point  of  always 
being  a  few  moments  beforehand ;  this  ad- 
mits of  your  making  choice  of  s^at  and 
carriage,  and  taking  up  your  position  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner  than  when  hur- 
ried. 

RAIN — The  life  of  plants  and  animals 
depending  as  much  on  moisture  as  on 
temperature,  and  their  development  being 
greatly  modified  by  the  dryness  or  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  cause  and  eflTect  of 
rain  become  important  objects  of  study  to 
the  agricultural  student.  A  rain-gauge  is 
an  instrument  employed  for  measuring  or 
gauging  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at 
a  given  place.  Its  principles  and  construc- 
tion are  of  the  simplest  nature;  but  it  is 
made  in  a  variety  of  shapes.  A  convenient 
form  of  the  instrument  is  represented  iu  the 


annexed  figure,  where  the  rain  which  enters 
the  funnel  (a)  is  collected  in  a  cylindrical 
vessel  of  copper  (6),  connected  with  which 
at  the  lower  part  is  a  glass  tube  (c)  with  an 
attached  scale.  The  water  stands  at  the 
same  height  in  the  cylinder  and  glass  tube^ 
and  being  visible  In  the 
latter,  the  height  is  read 
Q,  immediately  on  the  scale. 
The  cylinder  and  tube  are 
constructed  so  that  the 
sum  of  the  areas  of  their 
sections  is  to  given  parts  ; 
for  instance,  a  tenth  of 
the  area  of  the  funnel  at 
its  orifice,  each  inch  of 
/•  water  in  the  tube  is  equi- 
valent to  a  tenth  of  an 
inch  of  water  entering 
the  mouth  of  the  funnel. 
^,/-.  A  stop- cock  (d)  is  added, 
r^cc  by  which  the  water  is 
drawn  ofi"  from  the  cy- 
linder after  each  obser- 
vation is  made.  A  rain- 
gauge  on  a  new  and. 
greatly  improved  construction  is  shown, 
in  the  annexed  figure.  Its  superiority 
consists  in  its  power  of  self-registering 
the  quantity  of  rain  fallen.  It  consists 
of  a  funnel  (A)  of  the  usual  form,  through 
which   the    rain    passes    to    a    vibrating 


trough  (b),  when,  after  a  suflacient  quantity 
has  falJen  into  its  higher  side  (c),  it  prepon- 
derates and  discharges  the  rain,  which 
escapes  by  a  tube  (d),  and,  by  its  vibrating 
action,  moves  a  train  of  wheel  work  and  in- 
dices, to  record  upon  a  dial-plate  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  fallen. 

RAISIN  PUDDING.— Beat  well  toge- 
ther three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour;  the 
same  quantity  of  raisins;  six  ounces  of 
beef  suet  finely  chopped,  a  little  salt,  some, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  three  eggs  which  have 
been  thoroughly  whisked,  and  mixed  with 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk,  or  less 
than  this  should  the  eggs  be  large.  Pour 
the  whole  into  a  buttered  dish,  and  bake  it 
for  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

t^  Flour,  fib. ;  raisins,  fib. ;  suet,  6oz8.  ; 
salt,  small  pinch;  nutmeg,  \  teaspoonful ;. 
eggs.  3 ;  milk,  \  pint. 

RAISIN  WINE.— First  boil  the  water 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  wine,  and  let  it 
again  become  perfectly  cold ;  then  put  into 
a  sound  sweet  cask  eight  pounds  of  Malaga 
raisins  for  each  gallon  that  is  to  be  used; 
taking  out  only  the  very  large  stalks ;  the 
fruit  and  water  may  be  put  in  alternately 
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until  the  cask  is  full,  the  raisins  bein^  well 
pressed  down  in  it;  lay  the  bung  lightly 
over,  stir  the  wine  every  day  or  two,  and 
keep  it  full  by  the  addition  of  water  that 
has,  like  the  tirst,  been  boiled,  but  which 
must  always  be  quite  cold  when  it  is  used. 
So  soon  as  the  fermentation  has  entirely 
ceased,  which  may  be  in  from  six  to  seven 
weeks,  press  in  the  bung,  and  leave  the  wme 
untouched  for  twelve  months  ;  draw  it  off 
then  into  a  clean  cask  and  tine  it,  if  neces- 
sary, with  isinglass  tied  in  amuslm  bag  and 
suspended  in  it.  The  refuse  raisins  make 
admirable  vinegar,  if  fresh  water  be  poured 
to  them  and  the  cask  placed  in  the  sun. 
March  is  the  best  time  for  making  the 
wine.  ,  .  .     , 

RAKE.— An  implement  used  m  agricul- 
ture and  gardening.  The  rake  used  in 
agriculture  is  of  two  kinds,  the  hay-rake 
and  the  corn-rake.  Both  consist  of  a 
handle  and  head  set  with  teeth ;  in  the  corn- 
rake  these  are  generally  of  iron.  The  hay- 
rake  is  usually  made  of  willow,  that  it  may 
be  light  and  easy  to  work ;  and  the  teeth 
should  be  short,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to 
pull  up  the  stubble  or  roots  of  the  grass  in 
raking.  Sometimes  the  teeth  are  made  to 
screw  into  the  head,  and  fasten  with  nuts, 
which  prevents  their  dropping  out  in  dry 
seasons.  The  corn-rake  is  of  different  di- 
mensions and  constructions  in  different 
counties.  In  general,  the  length  of  the  rake 
is  about  four  feet ;  and  the  teeth  of  iron 
about  four  inches  long,  and  set  from  one  to 
two  inches  apart.  The  daisy  rake  has  teeth 
sharpened  on  both  edges  like  lancets,  and  is 
used  for  raking  or  tearing  off  the  flower- 
heads  or  buds  of  daisies  and  other  plants  in 
grass  lawns.  The  drill-rake,  employed  as 
its  name  imports,  is  a  simple  and  most  effi- 
cient implement,  and  is  constructed  of  a 
head-piece,  like  that  of  a  common  rake,  only 
double  the  size,  into  which  broad  flat  wooden 
teeth  are  set,  tapering  towards  the  points, 
and  at  such  distance  apart  as  the  drills  are 
to  be  drawn.    Sometimes  the  head  is  in  two 


flat  pieces,  to  admit  of  the  teeth  being  set  at 
different  distances,  to  adapt  it  to  different 
crops,  according  to  the  distance  the  rows 
are  to  be  apart,  these  pieces  being  screwed 
together  at  each  end  ;  or,  if  more  than 
three  drills  are  to  be  drawn  at  once,  a 
third  screw  is  placed  iq  the  middle.  The 
ordinary  garden- rake  is  a  well-known  im- 
jDlement,  although  much  less  in  use  than 
formerly  when  broad  sowing  was  prevalent. 
Still  it  has  its  uses  in  covering  up  seed,  se- 
parating and  pulverising  the  soil,  &c.  The 
head  of  the  rake  is  best  made  of  wood,  and 
of  this  ash  is  most  desirable.  If  the  head 
be  of  iron,  they  are  continually  coming  loose. 
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Rakes,  with  heads  about  six  inches  long, 
are  required  for  dressing  flower- borders- 
but  for  open  ground- work  the  length  may 
be  fifteen  inches.  The  rake  and  the  hoe  are 
sometimes  attached  to  one  handle,  but 
although  thus  useful  as  a  combination,  it  is 
a  form  which,  without  care,  is  liable  to  fre- 
quent entanglement  in  the  flower-garden, 
for  which  it  is  designed. 

RANUNCULUS. -This  favourite  flower 
is  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  which 
naturally  produce  offset  shoots,  which  at- 
tain maturity  in  one  season,  and  are  easily 
separated  at  the  season  of  lifting.  Ranun- 
culuses may  also  be  produced  from  seed. 


The  sowing  is  best  performed  in  October 
and  in  February.  Flat  pots,  pans,  or  boxes 
should  be  filled  with  moderately  rich  loam, 
with  about  a  sixth  part  of  leaf- mould,  care- 
fully cleared  from  insects,  particularly  wire- 
worms.  Under  the  compost  sufficient  drain- 
age should  be  placed,  and  over  that  the 
sittings,  or  coarser  portions  of  the  soil.  The 
surface  being  rendered  smooth  and  level, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  thinly;  for,  if  the 
young  crop  come  up  too  thick,  the  plants 
are  weakened,  and  many  perish.  Each  seed 
should  be  sown  the  eighth  of  an  inch  apart 
from  the  neighbouring  one.  Cover  lightly 
with  finely- sifted  soil,  and  apply  a  gentle 
watering  with  a  fine  rose  watering-pot.  Set 
the  seed- pans  on  a  dry  floor  of  coal-ashes 
in  an  open  well- exposed  place,  and  cover 
them  with  a  frame  and  glass  shades.  Little 
shading  will  be  required  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  and  but  a  limited  supply  of  water  ; 
nevertheless  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  at  all  dry.  In  four  or  five  weeks 
the  young  plants  will  appear,  when  great 
vigilance  will  be  required  to  guard  them 
against  the  attacks  of  insects,  dry  cutting 
winds,  and  even  severe  frosts.  In  May 
remove  the  seed-pans  to  an  open  border, 
where  the  morning  sun  only  shines  upon 
them,  and  plunge  them  in  the  soil.  Here 
they  should  remain  till  the  middle  of  July, 
when  the  foliage  will  begin  to  ripen  and 
turn  yellow:  at  this  time  water  must  be 
withheld ;  and  if  covered  with  a  spare  glass 
frame,  so  much  the  better.  When  the  foliage 
has  totally  disappeared,  the  roots  will  be 
ripe,  and  in  a  very  proper  state  for  taking 
out  of  the  soil.    This  must  be  done  with 
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care,  so  that  none  of  the  very  small  ones  be 
left  behind,  as  these  often  turn  out  the 
finest  varieties.  Dry  the  roots  moderately 
in  the  shade,  and  pack  them  in  boxes 
amongst  dry  sand.  The  best  season  for 
planting  is  the  middle  of  October,  the  latest 
period  at  which  they  can  be  safely  done  is 
the  beginning  of  February.  By  following 
the  former  course  the  roots  suffer  less  from 
being  kept  dry ;  they  also  begin  to  vegetate 
slowly,  on  account  of  the  soil  not  bemg  as 
yet  cooled  down  by  frost,  enabling-  ttiem  to 
make  fresh  roots,  and  so  be  in  a  condition  to 
start  strongly  into  growth  early  in  spring. 
The  roots  are  fit  for  taking-  up  when  the 
foliage  has  died  down ;  and  in  dry  seasons 
and  soils  this  should  then  be  done.  In 
wet  soils— and  such,  be  it  observed,  are  very 
unfavourable  for  this  plant— and  in  late  wet 
seasons,  the  roots  sheuld  be  taken  up  before 
the  foliage  has  completely  died  down,  and 
just  after  it  has  assumed  a  yellowish  colour. 
There  is  danger  in  allowing  the  roots  to 
remain  too  long  in  the  ground,  because,  par- 
ticularly in  wet  seasons,  they  are  apt  to 
begin  growing  again,  so  that  this  must  be 
guarded  against.  When  taken  up,  the  roots 
should  be  gradually  dried,  cleansed  of  soil, 
and  placed  in  shallow  drawers,  or  in  can- 
vas or  paper  bags,  and  kept  in  a  dark  dry 
place,  secured  trom  mice,  and  occasionally 
examined  until  the  time  of  planting  again 
arrives. 

RAPE  SEED.— The  culture  of  this  plant 
ceases  after  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  as  the 
crop  is  not  thinned  out  like  other  rooted 
green  crops,  the  object  being  to  raise  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  stems  to  produce  a  large 
crop  of  leaves,  for  which  purpose  two 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  will  sutfice;  and 
as  the  seed  is  large  compared  with  that  of  the 
common  turnip,  and  about  the  size  of  that 
of  the  Swede,  that  quantity  will  not  pro- 
duce too  many  plants  to  stand  in  the  drill. 
Rape  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  and 
certainly  will  on  clay,  on  which  it  requires 
less  manure  than  on  hard  loam;  but  it 
grows  on  none  so  well  as  on  drained  moss 
resting  on  a  clay  subsoil.  The  ashes  of  the 
surface  of  a  peat  bog,  pared  and  burned, 
form  excellent  manure  for  rape  or  drained 
moss.  Rape  is  raised  to  be  consumed  by 
sheep,  by  folding  on  the  land,  as  a  mode  of 
manuring  fallow  ground.  This  is  a  common 
practice  in  England,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  manuring  the  soil  and  fattening  sheep  ; 
and  to  attain  both  ends  the  rape  seed  is  sown 
in  May,  and  the  crop  is  ready  for  being  folded 
on  in  July  or  Augrust. 

RASPBERRY  CAKE.-Takehalfapound 
of  dry  raspberries,  and  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  sugar ;  when  the  sugar  has  been  suffi- 
ciently boiled  and  thoroughly  skimmed, 
throw  in  the  raspberries,  adding  the  white  of 
an  egg  beaten  with  a  little  cream,  and  mix 
the  above  ingredients  well  with  it ;  then  give 
the  whole  a  boil,  and  turn  it  out  into 
moulds. 

^°  Raspberries  (dried),  |lb. ;  sugar,  l^lb.; 
egg,  white  of  1  ,  cream,  sufficient. 

RASPBERRY  CORDIAL.-To  a  gallon 
of  brandy  put  two  quarts  of  raspberries; 
bruise  them  in    a  little  of  the  brandy ;  let 


them  steep  for  ten  or  twelve  days;  cover 
them  up  close,  then  strain  them  through  a 
sieve;  put  to  the  liquor  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  ;  when  it  is  fine  bottle  it. 

[f^  Brandy,  1  gallon;  raspberries,  2 
quarts  ;  sugar,  fib. 

RASPBERRY  CREAM.-l.  Rub  a  quart 
of  raspberries  through  a  hair  sieve,  in  order 
to  remove  the  seeds;  mix  the  juice  well 
with  cream  ;  sweeten  it  with  sugar  to  taste, 
then  put  it  into  a  stone  jug,  and  whip  it  to 
a  froth.  As  the  froth  rises,  take  it  off"  with  a 
spoon,  and  lay  it  upon  a  hair  sieve.  When 
there  is  as  much  troth  as  is  required,  put 
what  cream  remains  in  a  deep  china  dish, 
and  pour  the  frothed  cream  upon  it,  as  high 
as  it  will  lie  on.  2.  Take  half  a  pound  of 
raspberry  jelly  or  jam,  with  the  seeds  taken 
out;  whisk  quickly  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  rich  cream,  to  which  has  been  added 
the  juice  of  a  lemon.  The  jam  must  be 
sweetened  with  sifted  lump  sugar,  and  may 
be  coloured  with  a  very  little  cochineal ; 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  must 
be  previously  dissolved  in  rather  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  and  added  to  the 
cream  at  last.  It  must  be  put  into  the 
mould  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  set.  If  re- 
quired to  be  kept,  it  should  be  put  into  a 
crockery  mould,  that  the  colour  may  be  pre- 
served. 

c?^  1.  Raspberries,  l  quart ;  cream,  suffi- 
cient ;  sugar,  to  sweeten.  2.  Raspberry 
jelly  or  jam,  |lb. ;  cream,  f  pint ;  lemon, 
juice  of,  1  ;  sugar,  to  sweeten;  cochineal,  to 
colour  ;  gelatine,  |oz. ;  water,  ^  pint. 

RASPBERRY,  Culture  of.— There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  plant ;  tor  a  moderate 
sized  garden  the  best  are  Wood>/:ard's  red 
globe,  Barnet,  double- hearing,  Cornwallis^ s  seed- 
ling, Cornwallis's  proltjic.  Lord  ExmoutKs  red 
Antwerp,  late-hearing  Antwerp,  yellow  Antwerp^ 
white  Antwerp,  Cornish,  Siberian,  late  cane. 
The  varieties  can  be  perpetuated  by  young 
sucker-shoots  rising  plenteously  from  the 
root  in  spring  and  summer,  when  these  have 
completed  one  season's  growth,  they  are 
proper  to  detach  with  roots  for  planting, 
either  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  or 
the  next  spring,  in  February  or  March,  but 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  April.  These 
new  plants  will  bear  some  fruit  the  first 
year,  and  furnish  a  succession  of  strong- 
bottom  shoots  for  full  bearing  the  second 
season.  New  varieties  are  easily  raised  froiii 
seed ;  and  they  come  into  bearing  the  second 
year.  All  the  varieties  will  succeed  in  any 
common  mould,  trenched  about  two  feet 
deep  and  sufficiently  manured;  but  the  soil 
in  which  the  raspberry  bush  best  prospers 
and  bears  the  finest  fruit  is  a  rich  light  loam. 
In  forming  a  plantation,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  respective  heights  to  which  the  different 
varieties  attain  should  be  known.  This 
will  enable  the  planter  to  arrange  them  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  For  this  purpose  the 
tallest  growers  must  be  placed  at  the  back, 
the  middle  growers  next,  and  the  shortest 
growers  in  iront.  By  this  mode  of  arrange- 
ment the  shorter  and  the  middle  growers 
will  receive  their  due  proportion  of  sun, 
without  being  interrupted  by  those  which 
attain  the  greatest  degree  of  elevation.  The 
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necessity  of  such  an  arrangement  as  this 
must  be  obvious  to  those  who  are  aware  of 
the  advantage  to  be  derived,  in  wet  and 
cloudy  seasons,  in  leaving  this  delicate  and 
tender  fruit  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
receiving-  a  free  and  plentiful  admission  of 
air.  In  making-  such  a  plantation  as  this,  it 
will  be  advisable,  if  possible,  to  have  the 
rows  extend  from  east  to  west.  They  should 
be  four  feet  at  least  from  each  other ;  and 
supposing  one  row  only  can  be  allotted  to 
each  sort,  and  that  six  rows  are  to  form  the 
extent  of  the  plantation;  then  the  first  or 
north  row  may  be  planted  with  the  Cornish, 
the  second  with  Woodward's  red  globe,  the 
third  with  red  Antwerp,  the  fourth  with 
yellow  Antwerp,  the  fifth  with  Barnet,  and 
the  sixth  with  double-bearing.  The  shoots 
in  the  first  and  second  rows  should  be  four 
feet  apart;  those  in  the  third  and  fourth, 
three  feet  and  a- half ;  those  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  three  feet.  In  planting,  young  suckers 
should  be  made  choice  of;  and  if  abundant, 
three  of  these  should  be  allowed  to  each 
stool,  placing  them  in  a  triangle  of  six  inches 
apart.  If  fruit  is  not  wanted  the  first  year, 
the  plants  will  gain  considerable  strength  by 
being  cut  down  within  six  inches  of  the 
ground,  as  soon  as  planted,  instead  of  leav- 
ing- them  three  or  four  feet  high  in  order  to 
obtain  from  them  a  crop  of  fruit.  In  train- 
ing, the  earliest  and  finest  fruit  are  obtained 
from  canes  planted  beneath  a  south  wall. 
After  the  stools  are  established,  if  fruit  of 
the  largest  size  be  required,  care  must  be 
taken  to  select  the  strongest  canes,  and  a 
few  of  these  only  from  each  plant  in  propor- 
tion to  its  strength,  shortening  each  to  about 
four-fifths  of  its  original  height :  these 
should  be  supported  singly  by  a  small  stake 
to  each.  For  general  purposes  stakes  are 
unnecessary,  as  three,  four,  five,  or  six  canes 
from  the  same  stool  may  be  tied  together  on 
their  tip  ends ;  this  may  be  done  so  as  to  give 
each  cane  a  bow- like  appearance,  which  will 
allow  more  room  for  their  lacteals  to  form 
than  if  tied  ui)  in  a  perpendicular  manner. 
In  open  ground  the  best  mode  of  training 
is  in  the  form  of  round  small  loops,  as  seen 
in  the  annexed  figure.  As  a  succession  of 
this  very  favourite  fruit 
must  always  be  desir- 
able for  the  dessert- 
table,  it  may  be  pro- 
longed considerably  be- 
yond its  usual  time,  by 
cutting  down  some  of 
the  shoots  wholly  to 
within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground,  instead  of 
leaving  the  canes  at 
four  -  fifths  of  their 
length.  This  operation 
may  be  practised  upon 
both  the  red  and  yel- 
low  Antwerp,  as  M^ell  as  upon  several 
of  the  other  varieties  from  which  good 
crops  can  be  obtained  in  August.  The 
double  -  bearing  varieties  should  have 
every  alternate  stool  cut  down  annually : 
these  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  fruit,  as 
late  as  September,  and  in  a  fine  warm  autumn 
even  to  a  later  period.  In  summer,  the  plants 
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should  be  kept  clear  from  weeds  by  hoeing 
between  the  rows  ;  at  the  same  time  loosen- 
ing the  earth  about  the  plants.  Under  this 
management  the  plants,  if  tolerably  strong, 
will  yield  a  moderate  crop  the  first  summer, 
and  supply  young  stems  for  planting,  in 
greater  plenty  and  perfection,  the  following 
season,  and  so  from  year  to  year,  the  summer 
culture  should  be  repeated.  As  the  plants 
get  established,  let  all  straggling  suckers 
between  the  rows,  or  from  the  extreme  roots 
of  single  stools,  be  cleared  out  by  hoeing,  or 
twisted  off"  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  freely 
to  the  fruit.  Every  winter  or  spring,  it  is 
necessary  to  cat  out  the  dead  stems,  and  to 
thin  and  regulate  the  succession  of  young 
shoots.  This  annual  pruning  may  be  per- 
formed any  time  during  open  weather,  from 
November  to  the  beginning  of  April.  When 
kitchen- garden  crops  are  cultivated  between 
the  rows,  it  is  most  convenient  to  do  this  as 
soon  as  the  old  leaves  begin  to  decay.  As  to 
pruning  indiscriminately  in  the  open  weather 
of  winter,  it  sometimes  happens  that  severe 
frosts  immediately  follow,  and  partially  kill 
the  plants  ;  therefore  it  is  safer  to  shorten 
the  tender  young  stems  early  in  spring.  Cut 
out  all  the  old  dead  stems  clean  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  having  selected  from  the  strongest 
young  shoots  on  each  main  stool,  three,  four, 
or  five  to  be  preserved  for  a  succession  of 
bearers,  cut  away  the  superabundant  ones 
close  to  the  ground.  Let  each  of  the  shoots 
retained  be  pruned  at  the  top,  below  the  weak 
bending  part ;  cutting  them,  in  the  smaller 
plants,  to  about  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
and  in  the  large  sorts  to  the  length  of  five 
or  six  feet.  If  any  of  the  stems  diverge 
irregularly  or  straggle  much  asunder,  they 
may  be  tied  together  at  top,  and  thus  the 
strong  ones  will  support  each  other;  or  the 
taller  varieties  may  have  the  support  of 
stakes.  It  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  raspberries  will  not  thrive  long  in  the 
same  spot  of  ground.  Plantations  in  gar- 
dens, therefore,  ought  to  be  renewed  fre- 
quently. To  obtain  fruit  of  a  very  large  size, 
the  best  method  is,  other  circumstances 
being  favourable,  to  destroy  all  the  suckers. 
The  fruit  of  the  difl'erent  varieties  comes  in 
from  the  end  of  June  or  July  till  October  or 
later.  As  it  ripens  it  should  be  timely 
gathered  for  immediate  use,  because  when 
fully  ripe  it  will  not  keep  above  two  or  three 
days  before  it  moulds  or  becomes  maggoty, 
and  unfit  to  be  used.  Raspberries  may  be 
forced  by  growing  the  plants  in  large  pots 
plunged  in  the  open  garden,  and  the  plants 
shaken  out  carefully  and  planted  in  front  of 
the  pits  or  houses  annually. 

RASPBERRY  DROPS.  —  Press  out  the 
juioe  of  some  ripe  raspberries  through  a 
piece  of  flannel  or  cloth,  upon  twice  their 
weight  of  sugar,  boil  them  till  they  crystallize 
when  cold,  then  drop  the  sugar  thus  boiled 
upon  white  paper,  or  upon  tin  plates,  and 
dry  in  a  slow  oven,  or  in  the  sun. 

RASPBERRY  EFFERVESCING 
DRAUGHT.— Take  six  pints  of  raspberry 
juice,  filter  till  quite  bright  and  clear,  make 
a  syrup  with  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  add 
six  ounces  of  tartaric  acid.  Keep  this  in 
well- corked  bottles.    For  a  tumbler  three 
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parts  full  of  water,  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  above  syrup,  and  a  scruple  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda.  This  formi  a  most  agreeable 
draught  for  summer. 

RASPBERRY  FLUMMERY.— Mix  with 
half  a  pint  of  white  wine  vinegar  one  pound 
of  preserved  raspberries,  let  it  boil  for  three 
or  four  minutes,  stirring-  it  constantly,  strain 
it  through  a  hair-sieve ;  dissolve  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  half  a  pint  of  water;  mix  with 
it  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  powdered 
sugar,  add  it  to  the  strained  raspberries ; 
stir  it  all  well  together ;  boil  and  strain  it 
through  muslin,  and  put  it  into  a  shape. 
Turn  it  out  when  cold. 

i^^  White  wine  vinegar,  |  pint;  rasp- 
berries preserved,  lib.;  isinglass  dissolved 
in  I  pint  of  water,  loz. ;  sugar,  3lbs. 

RASPBERRY  ICE.— To  a  pint  of  cream 
add  an  ounce  of  isinglass  (dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water),  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  a 
teacupful  of  raspberry  jelly,  made  liquid. 
Mix  all  well  together,  put  it  into  a  mould,  and 
let  it  be  placed  in  a  cellar,  or  any  very  cold 
place  until  wanted.  This  recipe,  from  the  ease 
and  expedition  with  which  it  can  be  pre- 
pared, will  be  found  excellently  adapted  for 
family  use  when,  from  any  cause,  an  extra 
dish  of  sweets  is  unexpectedly  required.  If 
no  jelly  should  be  at  hand,  raspoerry  jam 
may  be  strained  through  a  piece  of  muslin 
to  get  rid  of  the  seeds,  and  it  will  then 
answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well. 

1^"  Cream,  1  pint;  isinglass  dissolved, 
iGz.;  sugar,  2  tablespoonfuls;  raspberry 
jelly,  1  teacupful. 

RASPBERRY  JAM.— Bruise  gently  with 
the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon,  six  pounds  of 
ripe  and  freshly  gathered  raspberries,  and 
boil  them  over  a  brisk  fire  for  twenty-five 
minutes  ;  stir  to  them  half  their  weight  of 
sugar,  roughly  powdered,  and  when  it  is 
dissolved,  boil  the  preserve  quickly  for 
ten  minutes,  keeping  it  well  stirred  and 
skimmed. 

RASPBERRY  JELLY.— Bruise  the  fruit 
a  little  and  place  it  high  above  a  clear  fire, 
that  the  juice  may  be  gently  drawn  from  it ; 
it  may  remain  thus  for  twenty  minutes  or 
longer  without  boiling,  and  be  simmered  for 
four  or  five  minutes;  strain  and  weigh  it, 
boil  it  quickly  for  twenty  minutes,  draw  it 
from  the  fire,  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  good  sugar  for  each  pound  of  juice,  and 
when  this  is  dissolved,  place  the  pan  again 
on  the  fire,  and  boil  the  preserve  fast  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  longer;  skim  it 
thoroughly,  and  keep  it  well  stirred :  the 
preserve  will  then  require  rather  less  boil- 
ing. When  it  jellies  in  falling  from  the 
spoon  or  skimmer,  it  is  sufficiently  d<ine. 
Nothing  of  tin  or  iron  should  be  used  in 
making  this  preserve,  as  these  metals  will 
•convert  its  fine  red  colour  into  a  dull  purple. 
A  jelly  for  flavouring  creams  may  be  made 
as  follows  :— Take  the  stalks  from  some 
quite  ripe  and  freshly  gathered  raspberries, 
stir  them  over  the  fire  until  they  render 
their  juice  freely,  then  strain  and  weigh  it ; 
or  press  it  from  them  through  a  cloth,  and 
then  strain  it  clear ;  in  either  ease,  boil  it 
jbr  five  minutes  after  it  is  weighed,  and  for 


each  pound,  stir  in  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
sugar  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  sifted  and 
made  very  hot ;  boil  the  preserve  quickly  for 
five  minutes  longer,  and  skim  it  clean.  The 
jelly  thus  made  will  sufficiently  sweeten  the 
creams  without  any  additional  sugar. 

RASPBERRY  PASTE. -Mash  a  quart 
of  raspberries,  strain  one  half  and  put  the 
juice  to  the  other  half;  boil  them  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  put  to  them  a  pint  of 
red  currant  juice,  and  let  them  boil  alto- 
gether till  the  raspberries  are  done  enough. 
Then  put  a  pound  and  a  half  of  double 
refined  sugar  into  a  clean  pan,  with  as  much 
water  as  will  dissolve  it.  Boil  it  to  a  mass 
again,  then  put  in  the  raspberries  and  the 
juice,  scald  and  pour  the  mixture  into 
glasses.  Put  them  into  a  stove  to  dry,  and 
turn  them  when  necessary. 

r^°  Raspberries,  l  quart;  red  currant 
juice,  1  pint :  sugar,  l|lb. 

RASPBERRY  PIE.  —  Place  the  fruit, 
picked  and  washed,  into  a  flatfish  pie- dish, 
raising  it  high  in  the  middle.  Put  in  suffi- 
cient sugar,  and  cover  with  a  rich  light 
paste.  Currants  are  frequently  mixed  with 
raspberries  for  making  a  pie,  as  they  im- 
prove the  flavour  and  add  to  the  juice. 

RASPBERRY  PUDDING,  Baked.— 
Take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  raspberry  jam, 
a  little  good  cream,  the  yolk  of  eight  eggs 
well  beaten,  sugar  to  sweeten,  aud  half  a 
pound  of  clarified  butter;  beat  the  whole 
well  together  and  bake  in  a  dish  lined  with 
puff*  paste. 

RASPBERRY  PUDDING,  Boiled.  — 
Line  a  basin  with  a  plain  suet  crust,  and  fill 
with  the  fruit,  either  preserved  or  prepared 
as  pies  and  puddings.  Pinch  in  the  paste, 
tie  a  floured  cloth  over  the  basin,  boil  from 
two  to  three  hours,  and  turn  it  out. 

RASPBERRY  RATAFIA.  —  Take  three 
pints  of  raspberry  juice,  and  half  a  pint  of 
cherry  juice  ;  dissolve  in  these  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  refined  sugar;  let  it  stand  some 
time,  and  then  add  three  quarts  of  the  best 
brandy ;  strain  it,  and  when  quite  clear, 
bottle  it.    Put  it  into  well-corked  bottles. 

i^^  Raspberry  juice,  3  pints;  cherry 
juice,  i  pint:  sugar,  l|lb. ;  brandy, 3  quarts. 

RASPBERRY  SPONGE.— Dissolve  in  a 
little  water  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
isinglass,  add  to  it  three-quarters  of  a  pint 
of  cream,  and  the  same  proportion  of  new 
milk,  half  a  pint  of  raspberry  jelly,  and  the 
juice  of  a  lemon.  Whisk  it  well  in  one 
direction  until  it  becomes  thick,  and  looks 
like  sponge,  then  put  it  into  an  earthenware 
mould  and  turn  it  out  the  next  day. 

i^°  Isinglass  dissolved  in  water,  foz. ; 
cream,  foz.;  milk  and  cream,  f  pint; 
raspberry  jelly,  i  pint ;  lemon,  juice  of  1. 

RASPBERRY  SYRUP.— Put  any  desired 
quantity  of  fruit  into  a  pan  or  basin,  and 
reduce  it  to  a  mash.  Cover  the  basin  or 
pan,  so  as  to  keep  out  dust  or  dirt,  and  put 
it  into  a  warm  place  for  three  or  four  days, 
or  until  fermentation  commences,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  mucilage,  or  the  syrup  would 
become  a  jelly  in  the  bottles.  Filter  the 
juice  through  a  flannel  bag,  and  let  it  be 
clear.  To  a  pint  of  filtered  juice  add  two 
pounds  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  which  put 
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into  a  preserving  pan  ;  place  it  on  the  fire* 
and  stir  the  mass  together  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Take  off  all  the  scum  as  it 
rises.    When  cold,  bottle  it  and  cork  close. 

RASPBERRY  TART.  —  Roll  out  some 
thin  puff  paste,  and  lay  it  in  a  patty-pan. 
Put  in  the  raspberries,  strew  some  fine 
sugar  over  them,  cover  with  a  thin  lid  and 
bake  the  tart.  Mix  a  pint  of  cream  with 
the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  a  httle  sugar.  Cut  open  the  tart,  pour 
in  the  mixture,  and  return  it  to  the  oven  for 
five  or  six  minutes.  Another  way  is,  to  line 
the  dish  with  puff  paste,  put  in  sugar  and 
fruit,  lay  bars  of  paste  across  and  bake  the 
tart. 

RASPBERRY  VINEGAR.  —  Bruise  a 
quart  of  fresh-gathered  raspberries  in  a 
basin ;  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  vinegar,  cover 
it  closely ;  let  it  stand  for  three  days,  and 
stir  it  daily ;  strain  it  through  a  flannel 
bag;  let  it  drop  as  long  as  anything  will 
come  from  it,  but  do  not  press  it ;  to  a  pint 
of  the  liquor  put  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf 
sugar,  boil  it  for  ten  minutes  and  take  off 
the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  cold,  bottle  and 
cork  it  securely.  This  is  a  very  useful 
preparation  to  keep  in  a  house,  not  only  as 
affording  the  most  refreshing  beverage,  but 
being  of  singular  efiicacy  in  complaints  of 
the  chest.  A  large  spoonful  or  two  in  this 
case  is  to  be  taken  in  a  tumbler  of  water. 

l?^  Raspberries,  1  quart ;  vinegar,  1  pint ; 
sugar,  lib.  to  each  pint  of  liquor. 

RASPBERRY  WATER  ICE.— Take  a 
pint  of  strong  syrup  with  half  a  pint  of 
water.  Mix,  first  rubbing  the  fruit  through 
a  sieve,  and  freeze. 

RASPBERRY  WINE.— Thoroughly 
wash,  clean,  and  stone,  three  pounds  of 
raisins,  then  boil  two  gallons  of  spring  water 
for  half  an  hour,  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  off 
the  fire,  pour  It  into  a  deep  stone  jar  and  put 
in  the  raisins  with  six  quarts  of  fresh  rasp- 
berries, and  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar ;  stir 
the  whole  well  together,  cover  the  jar  closely, 
and  set  it  in  a  cool  place,  stir  it  twice  a  day ; 
then  pass  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  a 
pound  more  of  sugar,  and  put  the  liquor 
into  a  barrel ;  and  when  fine,  which  will  be 
in  about  two  months,  bottle  it  off.  To  each 
bottle,  put  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy  or  a 
glass  of  wine. 

l|^  Raisins,  3lbs. ;  water,  2  gallons ; 
raspberries,  6  quarts  ;  sugar,  3lbs. 

RASPBERRIES,  to  Preserve 
Whole.— Have  a  pan  of  sugar  boiled  to  the 
How,  Place  in  a  few,  tine,  unbroken,  dry,  but 
not  over- ripe  raspberries,  boil  them  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  take  them  out  with  a 
skimmer  without  breaking  them.  Do  more 
raspberries  with  the  same  sugar,  and  so  on 
until  all  are  done,  putting  them,  when  taken 
out,  as  dry  as  possible  into  preserving  jars; 
lastly,  pour  over  them  the  rest  of  the  syrup, 
or  some  apple  jelly.  Put  them  by  in  closely- 
corked  bottles. 

RATAFIA.— A  liquor  prepared  from  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruits.  These  fruits  should 
be  gathered  when  in  their  highest  perfec- 
tion, and  the  largest  and  finest  chosen  for 
the  purpose.  For  Red  Ratafia.— Ts^lq  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  black- heart  cherries,  four 
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pounds  of  small  black  cherries,  three  pounds 
each  of  raspberries  and  strawberries.  Pick 
the  fruit  from  their  stalks,  and  bruise 
them,  in  which  state  let  them  continue  for 
twelve  hours  ;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and 
to  every  pint  of  it  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sugar.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  run 
the  whole  through  a  filtering  bag,  and  add 
to  it  three  quarts  of  proof  spirit.  Then  take 
four  ounces  of  cinnamon,  an  ounce  of  mace, 
and  two  drachms  of  cloves.  Bruise  these 
spices,  put  them  into  a  still  with  a  gallon  of 
proof  spirit  and  two  quarts  of  water,  and 
draw  off  a  gallon  with  a  brisk  fire.  Add  as 
much  of  this  spicy  spirit  to  the  ratafia  as 
will  render  it  agreeable;  about  a  fourth  is 
the  proportion.  Dry  or  Sharp  Ratafia. — Take 
thirty  pounds  each  of  cherries  and  goose- 
berries, seven  pounds  of  mulberries,  and 
ten  pounds  of  raspberries.  Pick  all  these 
fruits  clean  from  their  stalks,  &c.,  bruise 
them,  and  let  them  stand  for  twelve  hours  ; 
but  do  not  suffer  them  to  ferment.  Press 
out  the  juice,  and  to  every  pint  add  three 
ounces  of  sugar.  When  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, run  it  through  the  filtering  bag,  and 
to  every  five  pints  of  liquor  add  four  pints 
of  proof  spirit,  together  with  the  same  pro- 
portion of  spirit  drawn  from  spices. 

RATAFIA  CAKES.— Blanch  and  pound 
with  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  a  pound  of 
Jordan  almonds.  Add  to  this  two  pounds 
of  fine  sugar,  and  pound  these  ingredients 
to  a  paste ;  then  put  in  eight  more  whites 
of  eggs.  Beat  the  whole  well  together,  and 
chop  the  biscuit  from  a  knife-point  on  to 
wafer  paper ;  bake  them  slowly  on  tins. 

l^°  Almonds,  lb. ;  sugar,  2lb3. ;  eggs,  12- 
yolks. 

RATAFIA  CREAM.— In  a  teacupful  of 
thin  cream  boil  two  or  three  large  laurel  or' 
young  peach  leaves;  when  it  has  boiled  three 
or  four  minutes,  strain,  and  mix  with  it  a 
pint  of  rich  sweet  cream ;  add  three  well- 
beaten  whites  of  eggs;  and  sweeten  with 
pounded  loaf-sugar.  Put  it  into  a  sauce- 
pan, and  stir  it  gently  in  one  direction  over 
a  slow  fire  till  it  be  thick ;  pour  it  into  a 
china  dish,  and,  when  quite  cold,  ornament 
it  with  sweetmeats  cut  out  to  resemble 
flowers. 

i^"  Cream,  l  teacupful ;  laurel  or  peach 
leaves,  2  or  3  ;  cream,  i  pint ;  eggs,  3  whites  ; 
sugar,  to  sweeten. 

RATAFIA  DROPS.— Blanch  and  pound 
with  an.  ounce  of  fine  sugar  and  a  little 
water,  four  ounces  of  bitter,  and  two  ounces 
of  sweet  almonds.  Add  to  the  almond  paste,, 
a  pound  of  sugar,  the  beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs,  and  a  little  noyeau.  Beat  the  whole 
well,  and  when  light,  drop  the  batter  from 
a  biscuit-funnel  on  paper  of  the  size  of 
pigeons'  eggs,  and  bake  in  tins. 

[^  Sugar,  loz. ;  water,  sufiicient;  sweet 
almonds,  2ozs. ;  bitter  almonds,  4ozs. ;  sugar, 
lib. ;  eggs,  2  whites  ;  noyeau,  to  flavour. 

RATAFIA  PUDDING.  —  Blanch  and 
pound  in  a  mortar  until  they  become  a  paste, 
four  ounces  of  sweet,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  ofbitterahnonds  with  a  dessert  spoon- 
ful of  water ;  then  add  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  fresh  butter,  melted  with  a  little  cream, 
two  well- beaten  eggs,  a  little  nutmeg,  sugar. 
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and  brandy.  Butter  a  cup  or  an  earthen- 
ware dish,  pour  in  the  pudding  and  bake  it. 
When  done,  turn  out  and  serve  with  the 
following  sauce.  Take  a  wineglasslul  of 
white  wine,  half  a  glass  of  rum,  a  little 
gfrated  lemon-peel,  sugar  to  taste,  and  a 
pint  of  powdered  cinnamon :  stir  this  into 
some  thick  melted  butter,  and  serve  with 
the  pudding. 

RATS,  TO  Destroy.— Rats  prove  to  be 
the  most  troublesome  and  destructive  kind 
of  vermin  both  within  and  without  doors. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  destroying  them  in 
the  house  is  as  follows  :— Melt  hog's  lard 
in  a  bottle  plunged  in  water,  heat  to  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ; 
introduce  into  it  half  an  ounce  of  phos- 
phorus for  every  pound  of  lard ;  then  add  a 
pint  of  proof  spirit  or  whisky;  cork  the 
bottle  firmly  after  its  contents  have  been 
heated  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  degrees, 
taking  it  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  water, 
and  agitate  smartly  till  the  phosphorus  be- 
comes uniformly  diffused,  forming  a  milky- 
looking  liquid.  This  liquid  being  cooled  will 
form  a  white  compound  of  phosphorus  and 
lard,  from  which  the  spirit  spontaneously 
separates,  and  may  be  poured  off  to  be  used 
again,  for  none  of  it  enters  into  the  combi- 
nation, but  it  merely  serves  to  comminute 
the  phosphorus,  and  diffuse  it  in  very- fine 
particles  through  the  lard.  This  compound, 
on  being  warmed  very  gently,  may  be 
poured  out  into  a  mixture  of  wheat,  fiour, 
and  sugar,  incorporated  therewith,  and 
then  flavoured  with  oil  of  rhodium  or  not 
at  pleasure.  The  flavour  may  be  varied  with 
oil  of  aniseed,  &c.  This  dough,  being  made 
into  pellets,  is  to  be  laid  in  rat-holes.  By 
its  luminousness  in  the  dark  it  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  vermin,  and,  being  agreeable  to 
the  smell  and  taste,  is  greedily  devoured,  and 
proves  certainly  fatal.  The  destruction  of 
these  animals  in  farmeries  and  gardens  is  a 
work  of  more  considerable  difficulty— the  ex- 
traordinary numbers  in  which  they  muster, 
their  extended  field  of  action,  and  the  out-of- 
the-way  nests  they  build  for  themselves, 
frequently  baffling  the  best-directed  efforts. 
With  regard  to  farmeries,  the  best  method 
of  warding  off  the  visits  of  rats,  is  to  have 


the  barn  floor  and  roof  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  them  obtaining  a 
permanent  harbour  in  the  building.  The 
next  best  step  is,  before  the  entire  clear- 
ance of  the  barn,  while  yet  a  little  corn 
remains,  to  prevent  them  quitting  it,  to 
close  every  part  of  the  barn  by  carefully 
covering  any  holes  there  may  be  with  sacks 
and  tarpaulings,  so  as  to  prevent  all  access 


of  the  outward  air,  leaving  only  the  door 
open  for  a  few  minutes  while  the  process  is 
going  on.  This  done,  some  common  iron 
chafing  dishes  should  be  placed  upon  the 
floor  and  in  the  bags,  or,  if  they  cannot  be 
had,  build  up  a  few  bricks,  cla:/,  or  any 
rubbish  that  will  secure  a  fire  from  spread- 
ing, leaving  a  cavity  in  the  centre,  and 
filling  it  up  with  charcoal.  Then  light  the 
charcoal  from  the  bottom,  and  when  the 
heaps  are  all  burning,  quickly  strew  a  good 
quantity  of  broken  brimstone  upon  the  top  ; 
retire  immediately,  shut  the  door  fast,  and 
leave  the  building  entirely  closed  during  the 
two  following  days.  On  opening  it,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  rats  and  mice  will  be 
found  dead  around  the  charcoal ;  and,  al- 
though some  of  them  may  have  been  suffo- 
cated while  in  their  holes,  and  if  not  dis- 
covered will  occasion  an  unpleasant  smell 
until  their  remains  are  dried  up,  still  it  will 
not  last  long.  The  operation  should  be 
repeated  just  previous  to  harvest,  and  if 
any  opening  be  found  into  the  barns  while 
they  are  full,  by  the  burrowing  of  the  rats, 
brimstone  matches  should  be  inserted  into 
them  before  they  are  stopped  up.  In  gar- 
dens, the  rat-trap  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage ;  this  implement  should  generally  be  a 
box,  or  an  enticing  engine*  of  some  sort 
rather  than  a  toothed  iron  trap,  because, 
unless  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  food,  it 
will  not  be  allured  by  the  ordinary  bait; 
whereas  a  trap  may  be  so  disguised  by 
straw,  or  moss,  or  leaves,  and  so  scented  by 
oil  of  anise,  as  not  to  be  recognised  by  the 
rats  until  they  are  taken. 

RAVEX.— Although  the  raven  scarcely 
comes  under  the  deuomination  of  a  cage 
bird,  it  nevertheless  affords  great  amuse- 
ment to  keep,  and  repays  the  trouble  if 
there  be  sufficient  room  for  it.    The  raven 


is  not  very  choice  in  its  food,  and  will  eat 
anything  that  is  ordinarily  consumed  at 
table,  or  the  refuse  of  toed  generally.  No 
one  should  attempt  to  keep  a  raven  in  a 
cage,  or  even  in  a  small  enclosure,  as  the 
wild  spirit  of  the  bird  prefers  freedom  of 
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action.  A  careful  watch  should  be  kept 
upon  it,  as  ravens  are  much  given  to  mis- 
chief and  thelt. 

RAZORS,  Preservation  of.— As  the 
razor  is  a  most  important  implement  of  the 
male  toilet,  the  keeping  it  in  a  fit  state  for 
constant  and  immediate  use  is  an  important 
consideration.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  a 
razor  for  every  day  in  the  vi^eek,  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  edge  of  a  razor  is  much 
improved  when  the  instrument  has  lain  by 
for  a  few  days.  To  keep  a  razor  in  good 
condition,  it  should  be  stropped  after  using, 
having  previously  been  dipped  in  hot  water 
and  wiped  perfectly  dry.  Dryness  is  essen- 
tial to  its  preservation ;  and  it  is  even  a 
good  plan  to  place  the  razor,  after  using, 
before  the  tire,  and  to  put  it  away  while  hot. 
The  mode  of  applying  the  razor  to  the 
beard  is  of  no  small  importance.  If  it  be 
applied  flat  against  the  face,  the  edge  must 
be  most  keen  ;  and  even  then,  much  of  the 
finest  hairs  bend  down  and  pass  beneath  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  angle  at  which 
the  back  of  the  razor  is  raised  from  the  face 
be  too  great,  the  edge  of  the  razor  is  more 
speedily  turned,  and  not  only  requires  more 
stropping,  but  is  consequently  more  speedily 
worn  out.  The  edge  of  the  razor  should  be 
applied  to  the  beard  at  the  slightest  pos- 
sible angle,  but  to  lay  down  any  absolute 
rule  upon  this  is  impossible,  and  must  be 
ascertained  by  observation  and  experience. 
It  will,  however,  be  easily  understood,  that 
the  pain  frequently  felt  in  shaving  very 
frequently  arises  from  the  razor  not  being- 
apphed  at  the  most  effective  angle.  Razors 
should  always  be  kept  under  lock  and  key, 
not  only  to  prevent  accidents  with  them, 
but  to  keep  them  from  being  used  for  other 
than  their  legitimate  purposes. 

RAZOR  STROP.— Several  kinds  of  strops 
or  implements  for  sharpening  razors  upon, 
have  been  from  time  to  time  invented.  The 
best,  perhaps,  is  one  of  American  inven- 
tion with  four  sides  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness,  from  the  hone  to  smooth  stropping. 
In  any  case,  take  care  always  to  draw  the 
razor  smoothly  and  flatly  from  head  to 
point  along  the  strop.  Do  not  draw  first 
one  way  and  push  another.  In  general,  one 
or  two  turns  will  be  enough.  Razor  paste 
is  the  term  applied  to  certain  compositions 
employed  on  razor-strops  to  give  them  the 
necessary  whetting  surface,  l.  Emery  re- 
duced to  an  impalpable  powder,  two  parts; 
spermaceti  ointment,  one  part;  mix  toge- 
ther, and  rub  it  over  the  strop.  2.  Jewel- 
ler's rouge,  blacklead,  and  suet,  mixed  in 
equal  parts.  3.  Prepared  putty-powder, 
one  ounce;  powdered  oxalic  acid,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce;  powdered  gum,  twenty  grains ; 
make  it  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  and 
evenly  and  thinly  spread  it  over  the  strop 
■with  very  little  friction  ;  this  last  will  give  a 
fine  edge  to  the  razor,  and  its  efficiency  is 
still  increased  by  being  moistened. 

READING.— The  employment  of  reading 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  profitable 
exercises ;  and,  when  practised  aloud,  is 
beneficial  in  a  physical  point  of  view.  To  be 
able  to  read  clearly  and  distinctly  is  an  im- 
portant acquisition,  and  one  which  is  not 
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only  satisfactory  to  the  reader  himself,  but 
capable  of  affording  much  agreeable  enter- 
tainment to  others.  It  is  nevertheless  to 
be  regretted  that  this  accomplishment  is 
possessed  by  comparatively  few  persons, 
which  is  the  more  surprising  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  so  easily  attained.  The 
truth  is,  that  incorrect  reading  arises  from 
carelessness  and  indifference,  for,  where  a 
person  is  in  earnest  with  the  subject  h^  is 
perusing,  and  brings  to  bear  the  commonest 
rules  of  elocution,  he  cannot  fail  to  read 
well.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
every  word,  every  letter  carries  with  it  a 
certain  significance  which,  by  being  slurred 
over,  fails  to  produce  its  intended  effect,  and 
in  many  cases  totally  alters  the  sense. 
Practising  the  art  of  reading  aloud  and 
alone  will  eflect  much  good.  In  London 
and  other  large  cities,  public  readers  have 
been  recently  established,  who  select  certain 
well-known  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry,  and 
read  them  to  the  audience;  attending  these 
readings,  and  listening  with  close  observa- 
tion to  the  reader,  will  serve  to  correct  many 
errors  which  an  ordinary  reader  never  dis- 
covered before,  and  he  will  at  the  same  time 
be  able  to  judge  how  much  greater  is  the 
effect  produced,  how  infinitely  clearer  the 
sense  becomes,  and  how  much  more  telling- 
the  ^sentiment  appears,  when  the  piece 
under  perusal  is  read  by  an  accomplished 
elocutionist,  instead  of  being  slovenly  deli- 
vered by  an  incompetent  and  careless  reader. 
The  physical  advantages  arising  from  read- 
ing aloud  consists  of  the  exercise  which  is 
thus  given  to  the  lungs.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reader,  when  he  finds  his  voice  failing 
him,  his  throat  becoming  irritated,  and  his 
chest  uneasy,  should  desist  for  a  time,  and 
resume  his  task  after  he  has  taken  sufficient 

READY  RECKONER  —Books  :  Pocock's 
Banker'' s  and  Merchant'' s^  2s.  6d. ;  Wise  and 
Simpson's  Readiest  ever  Invented,  5s.  ;  Collier's, 
Is.  ;  Leybourne''s,  2s.  6d.  ;  Masters',  Is. ;  Smithes 
Barrack,  Is.  6d. ;  Chrisiison's  Complete,  2s.  6d.  ; 
English  and  Foreign,  2s.  6d. :  Shelton's  English 
and  French  Tables,  2s.  6d.  ;  McDermenfs  Far- 
mer''s,  5s.;  Harrison'' s,  for  Coal  Trade,  2S. ; 
Masters'' s  Finding  the  Price,  Is. ;  Fordham^s 
Maltster''s  and^  Farmer's,  28.  ;  Poole's  Tons,<{;€., 
2s.  6d.;  Hotson's  General,  8s.  6d. ;  Scoffern's 
Gold,  33.  6d.  ;  Renton's  Grazier's,  2s.  6d.  ; 
Fremlis's  Hop- planter's,  2s.  6d.  ;  Marshall's  In- 
dex, 2s.  6d.  ;  M'Culloch's  Land  Measurer's^ 
2s.  6d.  ;  Machell's  Customs  Duties,  2S.  6d.  ; 
Billon's  Parish,  4s.  ;  Poor  Law  Union,  6S.; 
Mallonson's  Sharebroker's,  5s.  6d. 
REA.PING.— Cutting  down  corn  or  pulse 
with  a  sickle,  hook,  or  scythe,  or  by  a  reaping 
machine.  The  sickle  is  a  light  tool  with  a 
semicircular  blade  and  a  short  handle;  it 
generally  has  a  notched  or  serrated  edge, 
but  sometimes  it  is  made  with  a  thicker 
back  and  broader  blade,  and  with  a  smooth 
edge.  In  using  either  tool,  the  reaper  takes 
a  handful  of  corn  in  his  left  hand  and  cuts 
through  the  straw  with  the  instrument  in 
his  right ;  he  then  lays  it  carefully  upon  a 
straw-band,  placed  upon  the  ground,  and 
proceeds  to  cut  more,  until  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  out  to  form  a  sheaf :  it  iiB 
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then  bound  up,  either  by  the  reaper  himself, 
or  a  person  called  a  "bandster,"  who  fol- 
lov»s  for  the  purpose,  and  will  bind  up  for 
several  reapers  ;  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most 
expeditious  mode  of  proceeding.  The  sheaves 
being  cut  and  tied  up,  are  placed  upright 
in  stooks  or  shocks  of  twelve  each,  upon 
the  middle  of  each  alternate  ridge:  the 
sheaves  should  be  bound  firmly  together, 
but  not  so  tightly  as  to  exclude  the  air,  for 
the  more  freely  they  are  exposed  to  the  air 
the  sooner  they  will  be  ready  to  carry.  The 
sheaves,  when  placed  on  the  stooks,  should 
rest  upon  their  butts  with  their  ears  leaning 
against  each  other,  but  the  bodies  of  the 
sheaves  should  be  sufficiently  separated  for 
the  wind  to  blow  through  them.  Wheat 
dries  quickly,  and  may  be  carried  in  two  or 
three  days  if  the  weather  be  favourable; 
but  barley  and  oats  require  to  remain 
longer  on  the  ground;  only  ten  sheaves, 
therefore,  are  placed  on  the  stook  of  these 
latter  crops,  and  two  others  are  placed 
lengthways  upon  them,  their  butts  touching, 
and  the  ears  spread  out  and  bent  down  so 
as  to  form  a  shelter  to  those  placed  upright. 
The  manner  of  stooking,  as  generally  per- 
formed, is  as  just  described,  but  many  other 
plans  are  adopted.  Sometimes  the  sheaves 
are  placed  in  a  circular  form  with  and  with- 
out hooding,  and  at  other  times  the  sheaves 
are  set  up  singly.  In  many  cases  the  corn 
is  made  up  into  small  ricks  and  remains  on 
the  field  for  a  lengfth  of  time,  being  tempo- 
rarily thatched.  Grain  should  not  be  cut 
when  it  is  wet,  as  such  practice  may  cause 
it  to  sprout,  especially  if  the  weather  be 
warm.  The  oat  dries  more  rapidly  than 
other  species,  and  loses  less  weight.  It  does 
not  suffer  so  much  from  being  cut  damp. 
Reaping  should  not  be  commenced  before 
the  sun  has  exhaled  the  dew.  Corn  should 
always  be  cut  as  low  as  possible,  that  no 
straggling  ears  be  lost,  nor  the  most  succu- 
lent part  of  the  straw.  The  scythe  has 
of  late  years  been  much  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  of  corn,  and  is 
■becoming  general.  It  requires  considera- 
ble expertness  on  the  part  of  the  mower, 
and  is  very  hard  work.  The  common 
scythe  is  the  one  ordinarily  used,  but 
made  rather  more  strongly  than  usual,  and 
the  handle  is  not  made  with  so  great  a  cur- 
vature as  grass  scythes.  If  the  crops  be 
light,  the  corn  will  not  fall  evenly  over  the 
scythe ;  a  cradle  is  therefore  fitted  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  the  stems  and 
laying  the  swathe  down  evenly.  The  cradle 
is  made  of  three  light  ash  rods  fastened  to 
two  upright  iron  rods,  which  are  attached  td 
the  outer  end  of  the  scythe  by  an  upright 
stem,  the  whole  strengthened  by  a  backstay 
of  iron.  Reaping  machines  are  of  various 
construction,  that  seen  in  the  engraving  is 
known  as  Hussey's.  Another  implement, 
termed  the  Automaton  Reaper,  operates  as 
follows.  It  cuts  in  the  same  manner  as 
others  ;  it  is  fitted  with  a  reel  for  the  pur- 
pose both  of  inclining  the  grain  towards  the 
platform  preparatory  to  being  cut,  and 
bringing  it  when  cut  on  to  the  platform. 
The  knife-bar  is  on  the  upper  side,  in  the 
middle  of  the  blade,  and  as  far  forward  as 


the  angles  of  the  cutting  will  allow.  The 
back  part  is  cut  zig-zag,  and  each  alternate 
edge  is  levelled  the  other  way  and  serrated. 
By  this  arrangement  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  choke,  as  the  knife-blade  resting  on  the 


fingers,  and  the  edges  front  and  rear  being 
in  close  contact  with  them,  any  matter  accu- 
mulating upon  the  fingers  will  be  picked  off 
by  the  sharp  points  of  either  the  front  or 
rear  edge  of  the  knife.  Sufficient  corn  for 
the  sheaf  having  fallen  on  the  board,  a  long 
arm  comes  round,  carrying  the  rake,  and 
falling  across  the  entire  bed  of  the  machine, 
collects  the  grain  into  a  compact  bundle 
against  a  sheet-iron  plate,  and  then,  with  a 
sheaf  in  the  grasp,  the  rake  and  the  iron 
plate  immediately  make  a  quarter-turn 
round  to  the  back  of  the  machine,  the  rake- 
arm  is  caused  to  stretch  out  behind,  relaxing 
its  grasp,  and  the  sheaf  falls  in  the  line  of 
the  horse- walk,  out  of  the  way  of  the  horses 
the  next  round,  and  the  rake-arm  takes  a 
sweep  back  to  its  work.  The  gearing  is 
compact  and  symmetrical,  well  boxed  in, 
and  protected  from  dirt.  The  team  is  re- 
lieved of  weight  and  of  the  side  draught, 
and  it  is  also  made  to  turn  conveniently  a 
square  corner,  which  will  be  learned  by  a 
very  little  practice.  The  careful  handling  of 
the  grain  by  the  rake  saves  a  small  per 
centage  over  raking  by  hand.  The  length  of 
cutting  is  regulated  by  a  very  simple  ar- 
rangement, and  the  knife  may  be  set  close 
to  the  ground. 

RECEIPT.— In  law  a  written  acknow- 
ledgment of  money  or  other  consideration 
having  been  received  by  one  person  from 
another.  The  unform  receipt  stamp  for  all 
sums  above  £2  is  now  id,  which  must  be 
paid  by  the  person  giving  the  receipt.  The 
receipt  may  be  either  written  upon  stamped 
paper,  or  an  adhesive  stamp  may  be  affixed 
to  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  written  ;  but 
in  the  latter  case,  the  person  giving  the 
receipt  must  himself  cancel  the  stamp,  by 
writing  his  initials,  or  some  portion  of  his 
signature,  over  it,  before  he  delivers  it, 
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■under  a  penalty  of  £10.  A  receipt  cannot  be 
made  valid  afterwards  by  aflBxing  a  stamp. 
A  person  giving-  a  receipt  for  money  amount- 
ing- to  £2  or  upwards,  without  a  stamp, 
subjects  himself  to  a  penalty  of  £10; 
and  if  when  £2  or  upwards  is  paid, 
a  less  sum  than  £2  be  specified  in  the 
receipt  with  the  view  to  avoid  the  duty, 
or  any  other  contrivance  or  device  be  used 
for  the  like  purpose,  a  penalty  of  £50  will 
be  incurred.  A  party  refusing-  to  give  a 
receipt,  incurs  a  penalty  of  £10.  Any  note, 
memorandum,  or  writing-  whatsoever,  given 
upon  the  payment  of  money,  signifying  that 
4an  account  has  been  discharged,  or  that 
money  has  been  paid,  or  credit  given,  is  a 
receipt  liable  to  stamp  duty.  If,  therefore, 
the  person  receiving  the  money  write,  or  by 
means  of  a  stamp,  impress  on  any  bill 
of  parcels  or  invoice  the  word  "paid," 
•*' settled,"  "balanced,"  "discharged,"  or 
any  words  of  a  like  import,  intended  to 
signify  the  payment  of  money,  he  must  at 
the  same  time,  if  the  paper  be  not  already 
stamped,  affix  thereto  an  adhesive  receipt 
stamp,  and  cancel  the  same  by  writing  his 
initials,  or  some  portion  of  his  signature 
thereon.  If  he  omit  so  to  do,  he  will  incur 
a  penalty  of  £10,  and  the  memorandum  will 
be  of  no  avail  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
•given.  Entries  made  by  persons  receiving 
money  in  pass-books  kept  by  the  persons 
paying  the  money  are  receipts;  and  for 
every  such  entry  made  without  affixing  a 
stamp,  and  writing-  over  the  stamp,  as 
hereinbefore  stated,  when  the  payment 
amounts  to  £2  or  upwards,  a  penalty  of  £10 
is  incurred.  On  every  occasion  when  money 
amounting  to  £2  or  upwardis  is  paid,  whether 
it  be  on  a  sale  by  auction,  or  other  ready 
money  dealing,  or  the  payment  of  wages, 
or  on  a  transaction  of  any  other  kind  or 
description,  if  any  receipt  be  given  it  must  be 
on  a  stamp;  and  so,  likewise,  must  a  receipt 
for  money  paid  on  account.  Receipts,  dis- 
charges, or  acknowledgments  given  upon 
payment  made  by  or  with  bills,  drafts, 
notes,  or  other  securities,  are  receipts 
chargeable  v/ith  stamp  duties.  Any  receipt, 
therefore,  given  on  such  an  occasion,  or  any 
memorandum  signifying  that  a  bill,  note,  or 
draft,  or  other  security  has  been  given  or 
delivered  in  satisfaction  or  on  account  of 
any  demand,  must  be  stamped.  Receipts 
•written  on  promissory  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, drafts,  or  orders  for  the  payment  of 
money,  duly  stamped,  or  upon  bills  of 
exchangee  drawn  out  of  but  payable  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  exempt  from 
duty.  When  money  due  upon  a  bill  or  note 
is  payable  by  instalments,  the  payments 
may  be  written  off  on  the  back  of  the 
bill  or  note  by  the  holder ;  but  if  a  receipt 
be  given  to  the  person  making  any  such 
payment,  it  must  be  stamped.  Letters  by 
post  acknowledging  the  safe  arrival  of  any 
bills  of  exchange,  bank  notes,  or  other 
promissory  notes,  or  other  securities  for 
money,  are  exempt  from  receipt  duties  ;  but 
if  the  receipt  of  money  be  acknowledged,  a 
stamp  is  required.  When  advice  is  given  by 
letter  to  a  person  that  money  has  been  paid 
to  his  credit,  a  letter  in  return,  merely 
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acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter  con- 
taining such  advice  is  not  chargeable  as  a 
receipt ;  but  any  intimation  that  money  haa 
been  received  is  liable.  All  documents  or 
writings  usually  termed  letters  of  credit  are 
declared  by  law  to  be  bills,  drafts,  or  orders 
for  payment  of  money,  and  chargeable 
with  stamp  duty  as  bills  of  exehange, 
drafts  or  orders.  A  letter  of  credit  payable 
on  demand  must  be  on  a  penny  stamp  ;  but 
if  the  credit  be  not  given  until  a  specified 
day,  or  until  advised,  it  is  a  bill  of  exchange 
payable  after  date,  and  must  be  stamped 
accordingly.  Receipts  for  land  tax,  as- 
sessed taxes,  and  property  and  income 
tax,  are  exempted  from  duty.  Physicians 
and  barristers'  fees  are  not  liable  to  receipt 
duty,  the  money  thus  passing  being  a  gU^t 
and  not  a  payment. 

RECOGNIZANCE.— The  law  has  pro- 
vided a  method  for  the  prevention  of  crimes 
as  well  as  punishing  them  when  committed. 
This  preventive  justice  consists  in  obliging 
persons  whom  there  is  reason  to  suspect  ot 
future  misdeeds,  to  enter  into  a  recognizance 
to  keep  the  peace,  or  be  of  good  behaviour. 
A  recognizance  is  an  obligation,  with  one 
or  more  sureties,  entered  into  before  a  court 
of  record,  or  magistrate  duly  authorized,  to 
do  some  specific  act,  as  to  appear  at  the 
sessions,  keep  the  peace,  or  the  like.  In. 
default,  the  recognizance  is  forfeited,  and 
the  party  and  his  sureties  may  be  sued  for 
the  sums  in  which  they  are  respectively 
bound.  Justices  of  the  peace  may  demand 
security  at  their  own  discretion,  or  it  may 
be  granted  at  the  request  of  a  private  indij 
vidual  upon  due  cause  shown.  Wives  may 
demand  it  against  their  husbands,  or  hus- 
bands, if  necessary,  against  their  wives. 
Justices  may  bind  a  person  over  for  ofi'ences 
against  good  manners,  as  well  as  against  the 
peace.  With  respect  to  the  exhibition  of 
articles  of  the  peace,  there  ought  to  be  a 
reasonable  foundation  on  the  face  of  the 
articles  to  induce  a  fear  of  personal  danger, 
before  sureties  of  the  peace  are  required. 
The  court  may  require  bail  for  such  a  length 
of  time  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace.  A  recognizance 
may  be  forfeited  by  the  commission  of  any 
of  those  acts  which  the  party  is  bound  to 
refrain  from  ;  or  it  may  be  discharged  either 
by  the  demise  of  the  Sovereign  to  whom  the 
recognizance  is  made,  or  by  the  death  of  the 
principal  party;  or  by  the  order  of  the 
court  to  which  it  is  certified  ;  or  in  case  he 
at  whose  request  it  is  granted,  if  granted 
upon  a  private  account,  will  release  it,  or 
does  not  make  his  appearance  to  pray  that 
it  may  be  continued.  No  recognizance  can 
be  estreated  without  the  written  order  of 
the  justice,  recorder,  corporate  officer,  chair- 
man, or  justices  of  the  peace,  to  whom  a 
list  of  forfeited  recognizances  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  proper  officer. 

REDOWA.— A  dance  composed  of  three 
parts  distinct  from  each  other.  1.  The 
pursuit.  2.  The  waltz  called  rec^owa.  3.  The 
waltz  a  deux  temps  executed  to  a  peculiar 
measure,  and  which  by  a  change  of  the 
rhythm,  assumes   a  new  character.     The 
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middle  of  the  floor  most  be  reserved  for 
the  dancers  who  execute  the  promenade 
called  the  pursuit,  while  those  who  dance 
the  waltz  turn  in  a  circle  round  the  room. 
The  position  of  the  gentlemen  is  the  same 
as  for  the  waltz.  The  gentleman  sets  out 
with  the  left  foot,  and  the  lady  with  the 
right.  In  the  pursuit  the  position  is  dif- 
ferent, the  gentleman  and  his  partner  face, 
and  take  each  other  by  the  hand.  They 
advance  or  fall  back  at  pleasure,  and  balance 
in  advance  and  backwards.  To  advance, 
the  step  of  the  pursuit  is  made  by  a  glissade 
forward  without  springing;  coupe  with  the 
hind  foot,  and  jete  on  it ;  you  recommence 
with  the  other  foot,  and  so  on  for  the  rest. 
The  retiring  step  is  made  by  a  sliding 
step  of  the  foot  backwards,  without  spring-, 
jete  with  the  front  foot,  and  coupe  with  the 
one  behind.  It  is  necessary  to  advance  weil 
on  the  sliding-  step,  and  to  spring  lightly 
on  the  two  others,  sur  place,,  and  balancing 
equally  in  the  pas  de  pursuite,  which  is  exe- 
cuted alternately  by  the  left  in  advance,  and 
the  right  backwards.  The  lady  should  follow 
all  the  movements  of  her  partner,  falling 
back  when  he  advances,  and  advancmg- 
when  he  falls  back.  Bring  the  shoulders 
slightly  forward  at  each  sliding  step,  for 
they  should  always  follow  the  movement  of 
the  leg  as  it  advances  or  retreats:  but  this 
should  not  be  too  marked.  When  the 
gentleman  is  about  to  waltz,  he  should 
encircle  the  lady's  waist  as  in  the  ordinary 
waltz.  The  step  of  the  redowa  in  turning 
may  be  thus  described :  For  the  gentle- 
man, jete  of  the  left  loot  passing  before  the 
lady.  Glissade  of  the  right  foot  behind  to 
the  fourth  position  aside,  the  left  foot  is 
brought  to  the  third  position  behind  ;  then 
the  pas  de  basque  is  executed  by  the  right 
foot  bringing  it  forward,  and  you  recom- 
mence with  your  left.  The  pas  de  basque 
should  be  made  in  three  very  equal  beats,  as 
in  the  mazurka.  The  lady  performs  the 
same  steps  as  the  gentleman,  beginning  by 
the  pas  de  basque  with  the  right  foot.  To 
waltz  a  deux  temps  to  the  measure  of  the 
redowa,  the  dancers  should  make  each  step 
upon  each  beat  of  the  bar,  and  tind  them- 
selves at  every  two  bars,  the  gentleman  with 
his  left  foot,  and  the  lady  with  her  right, 
that  is  to  say,  they  should  make  one  whole 
and  one  half  step  to  every  bar.  The  music 
is  rather  slower  than  for  the  ordinary 
waltz. 

REFLECTOR. —  An  apparatus  recently 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
seding gas,  &c.,  in  the  daytime,  and  dif- 
fusing daylight  into  all  dark  places,  where 
it  is  impeded  from  the  bad  construction  of 
premises,  proximity  of  walla  or  buildings, 
or  other  local  clauses.  The  best  reflectors  are 
manufactured  of  indestructibl  ,  untarnish- 
able  silver  metal,  shaped  by  machinery  ac- 
cording to  requirement,  so  as  to  impart 
both  a  refractory  and  diff'usin?  power  ;  the 
surface  being  covered  with  French  gloss, 
and  rendered  air  and  waterproof— the  dura- 
tion of  these  reflectors  will  extend  over  a 
period  of  many  years;  the  only  expense  to 
be  incurred,  after  the  original  outlay,  being 
merely  that  of  painting  the  frames  once  a 


Year.    The  prices  vary  from  £i  to  £10  and 


upwards,  according  to  the  quality  and 
dimensions. 

REGISTER  OFFICES —Establishments 
located  in  London  and  other  lartre  towns 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employers  with 
servants,  and  servants  with  employers. 
The  plan  adopted  is  for  the  proprietor  cf  a 
registry  office  to  keep  a  book  in  which  are 
entered  the  names,  addresses,  and  speciali- 
ties of  parties  who  are  seeking  lor  situations, 
or  who  have  situations  to  ofler,  and  thus 
acting  as  a  medium  between  the  two.  The 
person  requiring  a  situation  presents  himself 
at  the  office,  pays  a  small  fee,  aud  receives 
in  return  a  list  of  names  likely  to  suit  his 
wants  ;  should  none  of  these  answer  his 
purpose,  he  calls  again  on  the  next  and 
following  days  until  he  is  successful.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  this  mode  of 
intercommunication,  greatly  facilitates  the 
search  made  tor  the  objects  alluded  to,  and 
is  of  especial  importance  to  those  who  are 
out  of  employment,  and  who  cannot  afl'ord 
to  waste  either  their  time  or  their  money, 
Great  caution  must,  however,  be  observed 
in  selecting  an  office  of  respectability,  as 
some  of  this  class  have  fallen  into  disrepute 
by  conducting  their  business  in  a  manner 
which  is  neither  hone.st nor  straightforvvord. 

RELAXATION  —In  order  that^  the  daily 
duties  of  life  may  be  well  and  pleasantly 
performed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  ordinary  routine  of  employment  should 
be  broken  by  occasional  intervals  of  relaxa- 
tion. No  person  can  work  continuously  and 
unremittingly  upon  a  set  task  for  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  time,  without  prejudicing 
not  only  his  own  health,  but  the  labour  he 
is  employed  upon.  And  if  there  are  ingtances 
on  record  of  an  amount  of  labour  of  almost 
superhuman  extent  being  performed  by  one 
man,  in  a  given  space  of  time,  the  terrible 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  at  the  time, 
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and  the  consequences  which  have  frequently 
resulted,  ought  to  be  sutiicient  to  deter  any- 
one from  following  in  the  same  path.  Sup- 
posing even  that  no  injury  accrued  from 
these  unbroken  spells  of  labour,  on  the 
score  of  saving  of  time,  the  system  will  be 
found  defective.  If  a  man  work  twenty 
hours  to-day,  he  will  probably  not  be  able 
to  work  at  all  the  following  day,  and  on  the 
next  not  more  than  five  or  six  hours— making 
twenty-six  hours  in  the  three  days;  but  if 
he  worked  ten  hours  the  first  day,  he  would 
be  able  to  work  for  the  same  space  of  time 
on  the  second  and  third  days,  making  in  all 
thirty  hours,  or  a  gain  of  four  hours  in  the 
three  days.  Carrying-  out  this  principle  in 
a  more  extended  form,  it  will  be  easily  per- 
ceived that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  person 
who  has  his  periods  of  relaxation  will  be 
enabled  to  work  for  more  years  than  the 
incessant  labourer,  and  thus  extend  his 
lifetime,  not  only  for  the  operations  of  his 
mind  and  his  hands,  but  also  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life 
which  Providence  has  assigned  him.  In 
taking  relaxation,  one  grand  principle 
should  be  followed,  in  order  to  derive  un- 
alloyed advantage  from  it,  and  that  is  to 
divest  the  mind  entirely  from  all  thoughts, 
schemes,  or  plans  in  connection  with  every- 
day occupations,  and  to  live  and  move  only 
in  those  scenes  which  have  been  resorted  to 
lor  the  purposes  of  relaxation. 

RELIEF,  PARISH.— Commissioners  of 
the  poor  law  have  to  make  regulations  as  to 
the  relief  to  be  given  to  able-bodied  persons 
out  of  the  workhouse  ;  all  relief  given  con- 
t;rary  to  such  regulations  to  be  disallowed  : 
but  overseers  or  guardians  may,  under  spe- 
cial circumstances,  delay  the  operation  of 
such  regulation  for  thirty  days,  reporting 
within  ten  days  after  the  cause  of  such 
delay  to  the  commissioners.  If  commis- 
sioners approve  of  such  delay,  they  may 
peremptorily  fix  a  day,  from  which  all  relief 
granted  contrary  to  these  regulations  shall  be 
disallowed ;  still,  in  cases  of  emergency,  relief 
may  given,  provided  a  report  of  the  same  be 
made  to  the  commissioners  within  fifteen 
days  after,  and  they  approve  of  such  de- 
parture from  their  regulations.  Where 
guardians,  select  vestries,  or  similar  bodies 
have  been  established  under  this,  or  any 
other  general  or  local  act,  no  relief  is  to  be 
given  except  as  directed  by  them,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  commissioners. 
But  in  sudden  or  extreme  cases,  over- 
seers may  give  temporary  relief  to  per- 
sons, whether  settled  or  not  In  the  pa- 
rish, in  articles  of  absolute  necessity,  but 
not  in  money.  ,  If  overseers  neglect  or 
refuse  to  give  such  casual  relief,  justices 
may  order  it ;  and  overseers  disobeying 
such  order  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £5. 
Justices  may  also  give  an  order,  under 
like  penalty,  for  medical  relief  in  cases  of 
dangerous  illness.  In  any  union  formed 
under  the  Act,  two  justices  may  order 
relief  to  be  given  out  of  the  workhouse  to 
any  adult  person  wholly  unable  to  work, 
from  old  age  or  infirmity  of  body;  but 
justices  must  certify  in  their  order  as  to 
inability  to  work,  and  the  pauper  desire 
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such  out-door  relief.  All  relief  given  to 
a  wife  or  children  is  considered  relief  given 
to  the  husband.  A  husband  is  liable  to 
maintain  the  children  of  liis  wife  born 
before  marriage  whether  legitimate  or  ille- 
gitimate, till  they  attain  the  age  of  sixteen, 
or  till  the  death  of  their  mother;  such 
relief  as  commissioners  may  direct  to  be 
considered  as  a  loan,  for  which  the  wages 
of  recipient  may  be  subsequently  attached 
in  the  hands  of  his  employer.  A.  married 
woman  may  be  relieved,  the  same  as  a 
widow  if  her  husband  be  beyond  sea,  in  the 
custody  of  the  law,  or  confined  in  a  lunatic 
asylum ;  but  not  to  afl"ect  future  liability  of 
a  husband  for  such  relief.  A  widow  with  a 
child  dependent  upon  her,  and  not  having 
had  an  illegitimate  child  since  the  commence- 
ment of  her  widowhood,  may  be  relieved, 
though  not  in  the  parish  of  her  legal 
settlement.  An  order  for  paying  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a 
lunatic  married  woman,  in  any  lunatic 
asylum,  and  chargeable  to  any  parish,  may 
be  made  upon  her  husband. 

REMOVING  Household  Furniture, 
Personal  Effects,  &c.— This  is  an  under- 
taking of  some  importance,  and  requires  to 
be  conducted  with  great  care  and  circum- 
spection. If  proper  caution  is  used,  little  or 
no  damage  will  accrue ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  carelessness  is  displayed,  several 
pounds  worth  of  damage  is  likely  to  be  the 
consequence.  For  several  days  previous  to 
removal,  various  articles  in  different  parts  of 
the  household  should  be  consigned  to 
their  respective  packages ;  then  the  crockery 
and  glass  should  be  carefully  stowed  away 
in  hampers,  packed  in  hay ;  in  order  that 
this  may  be  performed  properly,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  engage  the  services  of  a  person  to 
remove  the  furniture  who  is  accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  work.  This  done,  all  ornaments, 
knick-knacks,  and  fancy  articles  should  be 
packed  in  boxes  by  themselves,  or  stowed 
away  in  drawers.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  every  package  as  it  is  closed 
should  have  the  contents  indicated  outside, 
so  that,  when  the  time  of  unpacking  arrives, 
there  need  be  no  confusion  or  vain  searching 
tor  some  articles,  the  destination  of  which  is, 
uncertain.  Perhaps  the  most  comfortable 
way  of  removing  is  to  send  one  portion  of 
the  things  to  the  new  abode  a  day  or  two 
previously  to  the  remainder  coming  ;  this 
will  afford  time  to  set  some  of  the  rooms  in 
order,  and  will  economise  labour  and  time. 
It  will  be  found  an  excellent  plan  to  have 
the  carpets  of  the  sitting-rooms  already  laid 
down,  so  that  the  various  articles  of  furni- 
ture may  be  at  once  placed  in  their  assigned 
positions  without  any  after- moving;  mir- 
rors, looking-glasses,  pictures,  musical  in- 
struments, &c.,  should  be  placed  in  spring 
vans  by  themselves,  to  prevent  the  jolting 
motion  from  breaking,  or  otherwise  injuring 
them.  When  a  bedstead  is  taken  down, 
the  screws,  nuts,  &c.,  should  be  carefully 
placed  away,  so  that  they  may  be  found  in 
a  moment ;  for  the  want  of  this  forethought 
much  delay  and  inconvenience  is  frequently 
occasioned.  The  various  articles  of  bedding 
should  be  rolled  up  in  the  bed  from  which 
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they  were  taken,  and  the  whole  tied  up  in  a 
soiled  sheet  or  curtain :  everything  will  be 
thus  ready  to  the  hand  when  it  is  wanted. 
All  articles  which  are  likely  to  be  required 
for  immediate  use,  upon  arriving  at  the  new 
abode,  should  be  packed  by  themselves,  and 
placed  last  in  the  van,  so  that  they  might  be 
taken  out  and  carried  to  some  place  handy 
for  use.  The  best  time  to  commence  re- 
moving is  very  early  in  the  morning,  the 
job  is  then  likely  to  be  finished  before  dark 
sets  in.  If  this  cannot  be  done  in  that  space 
of  time,  it  is  better  to  have  an  extra  day  or 
two,  rather  than  allow  the  furniture  to  be 
damaged  through  being  removed  hastily  in 
the  dark.  Removing  is  generally  an  ex- 
pensive job  ;  but  there  is  a  way  of  conducting 
it  much  more  economically  than  is  generally 
employed.  Thus :  a  few  days  before  the 
removal  takes  place,  send  for  some  respect- 
able van  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood, 
conduct  him  over  the  house,  show  him  the 
articles  to  be  removed,  tell  him  where  you 
wish  them  to  be  taken  to,  and  ask  him  how 
much  he  will  do  the  whole  for.  If  he 
answer  that  he  will  do  so  as  reasonably  as 

Eossible,  do  not  receive  such  reply,  but  tell 
im  that  you  must  have  an  understanding 
upon  the  point,  and  that,  if  he  objects  to 
this  mode  of  business,  you  will  send  for 
some  other  person  who  will  not  object. 
This  will,  doubtless,  have  the  desired  effect, 
and  you  will,  in  all  probability,  get  the 
business  done  much  more  expeditiously  and 
cheaper  than  if  it  were  left  to  the  man  to 
charge  for  vans,  horses,  and  men  at  any 
rate  that  he  should  deem  proper.  If  any  of 
the  van  proprietor's  assistants  should  dis- 
play recklessness  and  carelessness  in  moving 
or  carrying  your  furniture  about,  object  to 
it  at  once,  and  give  both  the  men  and  mas- 
ter to  understand  that  you  will  not  suffer 
your  property  to  be  destroyed  from  sheer 
wantonness. 

RENNET.— A  substance  used  in  the 
making  of  cheese.  To  prepare  it,  take  out 
the  stomach  of  a  calf  as  soon  as  killed,  and 
well  scour  it  inside  and  outside  with  salt, 
having  previously  cleaned  it  of  the  curd 
which  is  always  found  in  it.  Let  it  drain 
for  a  few  hours,  then  sew  it  up  with  two 
handfuls  of  salt  in  it;  or  stretch  it  on  a 
stick  well  salted ;  or  keep  it  in  the  salt  wet. 
When  required  for  use,  soak  a  portion  of  it, 
which  may  be  employed  several  times  by 
using  fresh  water. 

RENT.— The  sum  of  money  or  other  con- 
sideration issuing  yearly  out  of  lands  or 
tenements  paid  by  the  occupier  to  the 
owner.  Rent  is  demandable  and  payable 
any  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  rent  is  con- 
sidered due  every  three  months,  upon  one 
of  the  quarter  days.  Weekly  or  monthly 
rent  is  payable  weekly  or  monthly ;  but  if 
the  parties  let  it  run  to  a  quarter,  and  it  is 
then  paid  as  a  quarter's  rent,  the  tenure 
will  become  a  quarterly  one.    For  the  non- 

gayment  of  rent  on  the  day  it  is  due,  the  law 
as  furnished  landlords  with  several  me- 
thods of  recovering  it,  the  chief  of  which 
are:— 1.  By  action  of  law.  2.  By  ejectment. 
3.  By  distress  on  the^remises.    The  last  is 


most  commonly  resorted  to.  Distress  is  » 
remedy  given  by  the  legislature  to  a  land- 
lord, by  which  he  is  empowered  to  seize  the 
goods  of  his  tenant  on  the  premises,  to  sell 
the  same  within  a  certain  period,  and  thus 
to  reimburse  himself  for  the  rent  in  arreay, 
and  the  charges  consequent  on  the  distress. 
In  general,  all  chattels  found  on  the  pre- 
mises, whether  the  property  of  a  tenant  or 
a  stranger,  may  be  distrained.  But  dogs, 
rabbits,  poultry,  fish,  or  things  of  a  wild 
nature ;  things  on  the  premises  in  the  way 
of  trade,  as  horses  at  a  forge,  the  cattle  and 
goods  of  a  temporary  guest  at  an  inn  (but 
not  carriages  or  horses  at  livery) ;  the  tools 
and  implements  of  a  man's  trade  in  actual 
use  ;  the  books  of  a  scholar,  or  the  axe  of  a 
carpenter ;  wearing  apparel,  when  upon  the 
back ;  a  beast  at  the  plough,  or  a  horse  a 
man  is  riding  upon ;  a  watch  in  a  man'& 
pocket,  pawnbrokers'  duplicates,  deeds,, 
writings,,  or  anything  unsaleable ;  also  loose 
money.  None  of  these  things  can  be  takes 
by  distress.  To  these  heads  of  things  not 
distrainable  may  be  added  all  goods  in  the 
custody  of  the  law  whether  as  being  already 
distrained  or  taken  in  execution;  but,  ia 
the  last  case,  so  long  as  they  remain  on  the 
premises,  the  landlord  has  a  beneficial  liea 
on  them.  Nothing  can  be  distrained  which 
cannot  be  returned  in  as  good  a  state  a& 
when  taken,  as  milk,  fruit,  and  the  like. 
Distresses  must  be  proportioned  to  the  sum: 
distrained  for.  If  a  man  take  unreasonable 
distress,  he  may  be  heavily  fined.  Distress 
must  be  made  in  the  day  time,  and  not  till 
the  day  after  the  rent  is  due.  If  made  after 
the  tender  of  money,  it  will  be  illegal :  and 
though  the  tender  be  made  after  the  dis- 
tress, but  before  it  is  impounded,  the  land- 
lord must  deliver  up  the  distress,  and  the 
expenses,  if  any,  must  be  paid  by  him.  The 
place  where  the  distress  is  deposited  in 
security,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  impounded, 
may  be  on  such  part  of  the  premises  as  is 
most  convenient ;  but,  if  the  goods  dis- 
trained are  removed,  notice  must  be  given 
of  the  place  where,  and  such  notice  contain 
an  inventory  of  the  goods  distrained. 
When  premises  are  held  at  will,  or  for  les8 
than  seven  years,  and  possession  is  legally 
determined,  and  there  is  no  rent,  or  the 
rent  is  under  £20,  a  constable  may  give 
possession  after  notice  and  application  to  a 
magistrate.  Any  constable  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force  may  stop  and  detain, 
until  inquiry  has  been  made,  all  carts  and 
carriages  employed  in  removing  the  furni- 
ture of  any  house  or  lodging  between  the 
hours  of  eight  in  the  evening  and  six  in  the 
morning,  or  whenever  the  constable  haa 
good  grounds  for  believing  such  removal  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  pay- 
ment of  rent.  In  the  case  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  where  half  a  year's  rent  is  in  arrear, 
and  the  landlord  or  lessor  has  a  right  to 
re-enter  for  non-payment,  he  may  bring  a 
writ  of  ejectment ;  and,  on  proof  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  goods  to  satisfy  distress, 
he  shall  recover  judgment  and  execution; 
but  on  the  tenant's  paying  all  rent  and  costs 
before  trial,  the  proceedings  are  to  cease^ 
The  landlord's  former  remedies,  however, 
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are  saved.  Where  a  tenant  at  rack-rent,  or 
at  full  three-fourths  of  the  yearly  value, 
deserts  his  premises,  being  half-a-year's 
rent  in  arrear,  without  leaving  sufficient 
distrefs— and  though  a  man  is  in  posses- 
sion— twojustices  may,  after  fourteen  days' 
notice  publicly  affixed  on  the  premises,  put 
the  landlord  in  possession  ;  and  the  lease, 
if  any,  is  afterwards  void. 

REPORTER.— A  person  employed  in  a 
literary  capacity  on  the  public  journals,  to 
give  an  account  of  various  events  which 
pass  nnder  their  notice.  Notes  of  what 
transpires  at  the  time  are  taken  in  short- 
hand by  the  reporter,  and  re-written  by  him 
at  a  subsequent  period.  The  qualifications 
for  a  reporter  are  a  quick  ear,  a  ready 
apprehension,  and  a  facile  hand.  In  addition 
to  this  he  should  be  a  person  of  gentlemanly 
bearing  and  good  address,  as  these  are  likely 
to  procure  him  admission  into  places,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  little  persuasion  to 
gain  admittance.  The  income  of  a  reporter 
almost  wholly  rests  with  himself;  if  he  is 
active  and  energetic,  and  really  proficient, 
he  will  be  able  to  earn  a  very  respectable 
livelihood. 

RESERVOIR.— A  conservatory  of  water. 
The  husbandmg-  of  water  is  now  becoming  a 
subject  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  agricul- 
turist. This  arises  from  its  scarcity  in  many 
districts,  in  consequence  of  the  improved 
drainage  of  the  land,  and  from  the  many 
uses  to  which  machinery  may  be  applied  in 
farming  operations  by  the  agency  of  water 
power.  The  construction  of  reservoirs  must 
resolveitselfintotheloUowingheads:— first, 
where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  can  be 
diverted  directly  from  the  channel  of  a 
stream  or  river.  Second,  where  the  supply 
ig  to  be  obtained  from  drainage,  which 
maintains  a  stream  during  part  of  the  year, 
but  which  stream  fails  during  the  summer 
months.  Third,  where  there  are  grounds 
affording  a  favourable  situation  for  the 
construction  of  a  reservoir,  but  through 
which  there  is  no  natural  stream  passing. 
Previous  to  the  formation  of  a  reservoir, 
the  following  conditions  must  be  taken  into 
consideration :  the  annual  average  fall  of 
rain  and  dew  balanced  against  the  evapora- 
tion ;  the  extent  of  ground  from  which  the 
water  is  to  be  derived  ;  the  supply  and  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  required,  and  whether 
the  country  is  liable  to  heavy  floods.  The 
following  substances  will  be  necessary  for 
the  embankments :— grout,  a  thin  description 
of  very  old  mortar,  sufficiently  fluid  to  run 
into  the  irregular  spaces  between  the  stones 
in  rough  facings.  Concrete,  or  artificial 
stone,  which  is  a  compound  of  coarse  and 
fine  gravel  with  about  one- sixth  or  eighth 
part  of  slaked  lime  and  water,  laid  in  regular 
layers  of  six  inches  in  thickness,  each  layer 
being  grouted  and  instantly  hard  rammed 
down.  Sheet  piling,  which  is  formed  by 
driving  flat  stakes  into  the  ground,  having 
their  edges  placed  close  together,  and  which 
should  be  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  broad. 
If  they  are  always  under  water,  beech  v/ood 
will  be  found  well  calculated  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  should  be  charred.  Lastly^  puddles 
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of  moistened  and  well-pounded  clay,  laid 
down  in  layers.— See  Pond,  Tank,  &c. 

RESINS.— Vegetable  juices,  which  are 
solid,  are  not  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve 
in  alcohol ;  they  are  generally  brittle,  and 
more  or  less  transparent.  The  resins  best 
known  and  which  are  used  in  medicine,  are 
left  after  the  distillation  of  the  essential  oil 
of  turpentine ;  they  vary  in  appearance, 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  distilla- 
tion has  been  conducted.  Resin  is  only  used 
in  medical  practice,  at  present,  as  an  addition 
to  plasters. 

RESPIRATORS.— Instruments  employed 
to  protect  the  air-passages  from  the  direct 
effect  of  the  atmosphere,  more  especially 
when  it  is  misty  and  cold.  These  instru- 
ments are  without  doubt  beneficial  in  many 
cases.  The  principle  on  which  they  are 
constructed,  is  that  the  warm  breath  passing 
out  from  the  lungs,  should  impart  its  heat 
to  a  number  of  small  closely  set  wires,  this 
heat  being  taken  up  at  the  next  inspiration, 
by  the  cold  air,  in  its  passage  through  those 
wires  to  the  lungs.  Thus  in  many  cases  of 
chest  affection,  these  instruments  furnish  a 
means  of  protection  of  the  highest  value, 
particularly  for  those,  who,  suffering  from 
delicacy  of  the  lungs,  cannot,  by  reason  of 
their  avocations,  avoid  exposure  after  night- 
fall or  to  cold  or  foggy  air  of  any  kind. 
When  a  means  of  protection  only  is  required, 
it  may  be  obtained  by  placing  some  article 
across  the  mouth  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  respirator. 

RETORT.— Vessels  used  for  distilling  on 
a  small  scale.  The  materials  are  put  into 
the  retort,  to  which  heat  is  applied;  and 
the  fiuid  distilled,  after  rising  in  vapour  and 
condensing,  pours  into  a  receiver,  which  is 
kept  cool.  The  thin  pint  Florence  flasks, 
in  which  we  receive  olive  oil  from  Italy,  are 
extremely  useful  for  many  operations  where 
heat  is  employed,  as  their  thinness  enables 
them  to  resist 
sudden  changes 
of  temperature 
better  than  our 
flat-glass  flasks ; 
but  they  should 
be  chosen  as  free 
as  possible  from 
knots  and  flaws, 
and  should  be- 
carefully  handled, 
as  they  are  not 
strong.  The  en- 
graving repre- 
sents boiling  in  a 
flask,  placed  upon 
a  stand  made  of 
thick  wire.  The 
flasks  when  got 
from  oilmen  are 
generally  oily. 
They  may  be 
cleaned  by  putting  a  little  alkali  in  the  water 
to  wash  them ;  but  it  is  better  to  pour  in  a 
little  strong  nitric  acid,  or  some  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  then  heat  them  over  a  lamp; 
after  this  everything  w411  come  away,  on 
washing  with  water. 
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RETRIEVER.— A  species  of  dog-  which 
owns  no  fixed  parentage,  but  may  be  gene- 
rated by  any  congenial  varieties,  as  the 
spaniel  and  Newfoundland,  the  spaniel  and 


poodle,  &c.  One  parent,  at  least,  should  be 
stiffly  coated,  tough  skinned,  and  moderately 
high  on  the  leof;  and  it  is  also  essentia!  that 
both  parents  be  hardy,  of  excellent  scent, 
and  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  «^ame.  It  is  of 
the  first  consequence  that  the  retriever  be 
under  such  command,  as  never  to  stir  in 
pursuit  of  any  game  until  a  signal  is  made 
for  him  to  start.  It  is  not  so  difficult  as 
might  be  supposed,  so  to  break  and  tutor  a 
dog  of  mixed  breed,  that  he  should  make  a 
moderate  pointer,  a  still  better  setter,  and  a 
handy  hunter  in  cover  in  pursuit  of  wounded 
game. 

RHEUMATIC  GOUT.— The  disease  which 
is  sometimes  erroneously  called  by  this 
name,  is  rheumatic  fever ;  and  the  local 
affection  of  the  toes  and  feet  still  more 
g-eneraily  believed  in,  is  nothing  more  than 
rheumatism  attacking  the  smaller  joints, 
where,  from  the  extreme  pain,  the  soothing 
system  is  found  more  conducive  to  recovery 
than  the  stimulating;  that  is  fomentations 
of  chamomile  and  poppy-heads,  and  the 
occasional  employment  of  doses  of  lau- 
danum, from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops,  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

RHt:UMATlSM.— A  very  painful  disease 
"which  affects  the  muscles  and  joints  of  the 
human  body,  chiefly  the  larger  joints  and 
most  important  muscles,  as  those  of  and 
around  the  shoulder,  hip,  knees,  and  back. 
Rheumatism  is  divided  into  acute  and 
chronic ;  or  that  condition,  when  the  disease 
is  in  vigour  and  freshness  attended  with 
extreme  pain,  and  more  or  less  of  general 
fever,  and  that  state,  when  the  system,  by 
long  acquaintance  with  the  disease,  has 
become  familiar  to  its  attack,  and  it  comes 
on  from  any  trifling  exposure  to  cold,  and 
after  affecting  a  larger  or  smaller  surface, 
declines  of  its  own  accord— all  the  symp- 
toms, however,  being  materially  lighter  than 
in  the  acute  state.  Besides  being  acute  and 
chronic,  rheumatism  is  very  often  both 
general  and  local,  and  this,  under  both  the 
previous  conditions,  and  the  diseases  known 
as  lumbago  and  sciatica,  are  merely  forms 
of  acute  or  chronic  local  rheumatism. 

Acute  Rheumatism,  or  Rheumatic 
Fever,  is  a  disease  which,  in  many  of  its 


symptoms,  strongly  resembles  inflammatory 
fever,  and  usually  commences  after  the 
languor,  restlessness,  and  shivering,  which 
precede  all  febrile  actions,  and  is  attended 
with  great  heat,  much  thirst,  head&che,  a 
quick  bounding  pulse,  white  tongue,  consti- 
pated bowels,  and  acute  pain  either  cmfined 
to  one  or  two  parts,  or  more  generally 
diffused  over  the  body.  There  is  at  tte  same 
time  an  oppression  in  the  breathing,  the 
abdomen  is  often  tense  and  tumid,  end  the 
secretion  from  the  bladder,  scant,  and  of  a 
deep  red  colour  ;  while,  from  the  surface  of 
the  body  a  perspiration  breaks  out,  which, 
though  unattended  with  relief,  by  its  peculiar 
acid  smell  defines  the  disease,  and  affords  a 
good  diagnosis,  before  asking  the  patient  a 
single  question.  Upon  entering  the  room 
the  air  seems  redolent  of  stale  vinegar,  and 
this  fact,  while  helping  the  physician  to  a 
suggestion  of  the  disease,  serves  to  define 
the  attack  from  inflammatory  or  any  other 
form  of  fever.  Another  characteris:ic  and 
distinctive  symptom  of  this  disease,  is  the 
increase  of  pain  in  the  course  of  the  muscles 
on  any  attempt  to  move  the  patient  into 
another  position.  The  symptoms,  if  from 
the  first  unrelieved,  gradually  increase  in 
intensity  ;  and  the  pulse  in  such  cases  be- 
comes, in  addition  to  its  velocity,  hard  and 
jerking.  In  all  cases  the  symptoms  are 
aggravated  at  night,  and  remit  their  violence 
in  the  morning.  The  pain  though  sometimes 
intense,  is  not  always  continuous,  it  is  often 
only  partial  in  its  situation,  and  sometimes 
abates  for  hours,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  the  last 
symptom  the  patient  loses.  The  disease 
after  a  course  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days 
subsides,  often  leaving  one  or  more  members 
in  a  state  of  chronic  tumefaction. 

The  causes  that  induce  rheumatic  fever, 
are  generally  exposure  to  cold  damp  air,  or 
transitions  from  a  warm  moist  atmosphere 
into  a  cold  or  wet  one,  and  the  period  most 
liable  to  an  attack  that  of  youth  and  vigorous 
maniiood,  the  full-bodied  and  the  active, 
rather  than  the  spare  and  the  torpid;  and 
men  more  frequently  than  women.  The 
only  other  disease  with  which  rheumatism 
can  be  confounded,  is  gout,  and  from  this  it 
can  always  be  known  by  the  indigestion 
and  little  constitutional  disturbances  which 
always  precede  gout;  and  lastly,  by  that 
disease  attacking  the  small  joints,  as  the  toes 
or  fingers,  instead  of,  as  in  rheumatism,  the 
shoulder,  knee,  or  hip. 

Treatment.— ^\^^6.u^^  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  chief  if  not  sovereign  remedy 
in  this  disease;  but  as  depletion  is  known 
to  favour  that  dangerous  state  known  as 
metastasis,  or  a  sudden  removal  of  the  disease 
I  from  one  part  to  another ;  and,  not  infre- 
quently, from  the  surface  to  som.e  internal 
organ,  bleeding  should,  therefore,  if  pos- 
sible, not  be  repeated,  the  physician  depend- 
ing upon  other  means  to  effect  the  depletion 
necessary.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  ex- 
traction of  blood  from  the  system  is  quite 
uncalled  for,  as  all  its  benefits  can  be  ob- 
tained by  less  serious,  and  equally  efficacious 
remedies,  and  by  adopting  the  following 
mode  of  treatment — one  that  will  generally 
be  found  sufficient  to  render  the  lancet  quite 
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unnecessary;  or  slionld  bleeding  in  the 
first  stag^e  have  been  adopted,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed with  equal  advantge  after ;  only  in 
that  case,  it  will  be  less  requisite  to  ^ive  the 
aperient  pills  in  such  large  doses.    Take  of 

Powdered  nitre .    .    .    .    1  drachm. 

Tartar  emetic    ....    4  grains. 

Camphor  water     ...  10  ounces. 

Laudanum 2  drachms. 

Mix.  Give  two  large  tablespoonfuls  every 
three  hours,  apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to 
the  feet,  and  administer  two  of  the  following 
pills  an  hour  alter  the  first  dose  of  the  mix- 
ture, and  one  every  six  hours  after,  till  an 
efiectual  action  is  excited  in  the  bowels, 
when  they  are  to  be  discontinued.    Take  of 

Compound  extract  of 

colocynth i  scruple. 

Calomel 15  grains. 

Camphor,  powdered  .    .    4  grains. 
Croton  oil 2  drops. 

Mix  thoroughly  together,  make  into  a  mass, 
and  divide  into  six«pills.  Should  the  pain 
continue  excessive,  and  the  patient  be  de- 
barred from  sleep  by  the  nightly  exacerba- 
tion, either  twenty- five  drops  of  laudanum, 
in  half  a  wineglass  of  water,  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  spirits  of  sweet  nitre,  is  to  be 
given  to  him,  it  an  adult,  at  bed- time ;  or  else 
ten  grains  of  the  Dover's  powder  in  a  little 
gruel ;  and  should  it  be  required  (one  or  the 
other),  repeated  at  night  for  two,  three,  or 
more  occasions,  as  may  be  needed ;  the 
patient,  during  the  day,  reverting  to  the 
mixture  and  an  occasional  pill,  sufficient  to 
excite  one  or  two  actions  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Thin  gruel,  lemonade,  or  linseed  tea 
as  a  diluent,  are  to  be  used  frequently  to 
quench  the  thirst,  and  a  diet  of  the  least 
solid  or  exciting  kind  established  till  all  the 
febrile  symptoms  are  subdued.  After  a 
lapse  of  from  four  to  twelve  days,  the  in- 
flammatory stage,  or  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease,  will  generally  have  been  passed 
through ;  after  which,  the  treatment  assumes 
a  different  form,  such  as  is  described 
under  the  head  of  Chronic  Rheumatism, 
though  this  term  strictly  signifies  a  disease 
of  considerable  standing ;  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  that  condition  of  the  system 
existing  at  the  termination  of  the  acute 
form,"  has  been  classed  under  it,  which, 
though  not  correct  as  to  fact,  is  perfectly  so 
as  respects  treatment,  which  is  analogous 
in  all  conditions  not  attended  with  inflam- 
matory fever.  In  chronic  rheumatism  the 
inflammation  and  the  pain  are  both  con- 
fined to  the  locality  or  part,  and  the  object 
of  the  treatment  is  to  allay  that  pain  by 
reducing  the  inflamed  condition  of  the 
muscle  or  member.  •  This  is  effected  either 
by  internal  remedies,  or  what  are  called 
constitutional  means,  or  through  friction, 
by  producing  counter-irritation,  or  an  arti- 
ficial inflammation  in  the  parts  of  the  body 
immediately  above  the  suffering  place;  or 
else  by  a  judicious  blending  of  the  two 
modes  of  practice. 

When  the  fever,  or  the  acute  stage  has 
been  subdued  by  the  means  already  men- 
tioned, and  a  part  of   the  body  remains 
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swollen  and  tender,  or  when  in  old  cases 
this  condition  comes  on  without  other 
symptoms,  the  following  mixture  is  to  be 
given,  and  the  part  carefully  guarded  from 
the  cold.— Take  of 

Solution  of  acetate  of 

ammonia     ....  2  ounces 

Wine  of  colchicum  .    .  |  ounce 

Syrup  of  saffron       .    .  2  drachms 

Camphor  water        .    .  3^  ounces 

Mix,  and  give  a  tablespoonful  every  three 
hours,  and  one  of  the  following  pills  every 
night  an  hour  before  bed-time.— Take  of 

Ipecacuanha  ...  3  grains 
Acetate  of  morphia  .  l  grain 
Liquorice  powder  .    .      10  grains 

Mix  w^ell,  form  into  a  mass  with  conserve, 
and  divide  into  six  pills. 

When  the  health  is  debilitated,  and  the 
appetite  defective,  a  grain  of  quinine  made 
into  a  pill  may  be  taken  an  hour  before  each 
meal  for  a  succession  of  days.  If  this  course 
is  not  marked  with  early  benefit  it  will 
be  necessary  to  employ  friction,  which 
may  be  carried  on  concurrently  with  the 
medicine,  and  the  best  agent  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  camphorated  oil,  which  is  to  be 
rubbed  gently  but  steadily  in  with  the  hand 
for  several  minutes  three  times  a  day, 
after  a  few  days,  or  in  old  standing  rheu- 
matisms, increasing  the  strength  at  first  by 
adding  a  third  part  of  turpentine  to  the 
camphoretted  oil,  and  finally  another  third 
of  spirits  of  hartshorn.  Mustard  plasters 
and  even  blisters  are  sometimes  employed 
in  cases  of  inveterate  rheumatism,  but  the 
steady  and  judicious  use  of  a  stimulating  em- 
brocation with  a  hot  bath,  friction  with  the 
flesh  brush,  warm  clothing  and  exercise,  will 
in  almost  every  case  cure  a  chronic  rheu- 
matism without  the  necessity  of  either 
rubifacient  or  blister.— See  Embrocation, 
Lumbago,  and  Sciatica. 

KHODODENDRON.  —  A  genus  of 
highly-prized  evergreen  shrubs,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  foliage,  bear 
large  and  showy  flowers.  Ail  the  species 
thrive  best  in  a  fresh  soil  mixed  with  sand, 


in  a  moderately  shaded  damp  situation, 
with  an  eastern  or  northern  exposure  ;  they 
may  be  propagated  by  seed,  by  layers,  or 
by  cuttings.    The  seed  is  either  procured 
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from  America,  or  sown  in  this  country;  it 
is  of  very  small  size.  Early  in  spring  the 
seed  is  sown  in  pans  of  peat  earth,  which 
are  then  placed  in  the  shade,  or  in  winter 
put  under  a  cold  frame  for  protection.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  fairly  come  up,  they 
must  be  pricked  out  into  pots  or  beds;  and 
after  two  years,  they  are  to  be  again  trans- 
planted into  wider  spaces,  where  they  may 
remain  till  required  for  their  final  des- 
tination. They  commonly  flower  from  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  year  of  their  age. 
In  raising  from  layers  the  young  shoots 
only  are  used,  which  may  be  laid  down  in 
June  and  July,  when  in  full  growth,  or  in 
autumn.  By  the  former  plan,  a  year  is 
gained,  as  the  shoots  will  be  rooted, 
and  may  be  removed  by  the  succeeding 
winter  or  spring ;  although  some  kinds  re- 
quire two  years  to  form  a  sufficient  number 
jof  roots.  The  plants  when  removed  may 
be  put  into  beds,  and  protected  during  the 
first  winter  with  mats. 

RHUBARB  COMPOTE. -Take  a  pound 
of  the  stalks  alter  they  are  pared,  and  cut 
them  into  short  lengths ;  have  ready  a 
-quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  boiled  gently  for 
ten  minutes  with  five  ounces  of  sugar,  or 
with  six,  should  the  fruit  be  very  acid. 
Put  it  in,  and  simmer  it  for  about  ten 
minutes.  Some  kinds  will  be  tender  in 
rather  less  time,  some  will  require  more. 

i^^^  Rhubarb,  lib. ;  water,  i  pint ;  sugar, 
^  or  6ozs. 

RHUBARB,  Culture  of.  — There  are 
several  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation 
of  this  plant.  All  sorts  may  be  raised 
either  from  seed  or  by  dividing  the  roots. 
If  from  seed,  which  is  the  best  mode,  sow 
in  light  deep  earth  in  spring;  and  the 
plants,  if  kept  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder, 
will  be  fit  for  transplanting  in  autumn, 
.and  for  use  next  spring.  When  the  roots 
are  divided,  care  must  be  taken  to  retain  a 
"bud  on  the  crown  of  each  section;  they 
may  be  planted  where  they  are  finally  to 
remain.  When  a  plantation  is  to  be  made, 
the  ground,  which  should  be  light  and 
rather  sandy,  but  well  manured,  should  be 
trenched  three  spits,  or  as  deep  as  the  sub- 
soil will  admit,  adding  a  good  manuring  of 
well  rotted  hotbed  dung.  Then  plant  in 
rows  three  feet  wide  by  two  feet  in  the 
rows.  When  manure,  is  applied,  it  should 
be  buried  not  less  than  from  two  to  three 
feet,  that  the  extremities  of  the  roots  may 
derive  benefit  therefrom.  The  plants  should 
be  set  out  singly,  and  not  in  threes,  as  is 
so  often  done.  "For  the  first  year  the  ground 
between  the  rows  may  be  cropped  with 
lettuce,  turnips,  or  similar  low-growing 
crops  ;  but  alter  the  second  year  the  leaves 
will  cover  the  whole  space,  and  require  it 
also  for  their  full  development.  From  the 
depth  to  w^hich  the  roots  extend  subse- 
'quent  manurings  will  have  little  fefi*ect  upon 
them;  therefore,  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  a  new  plantation,  it  should  be  enriched 
to  the  depth  recommended  above ;  and  if  a 
liberal  supply  of  broken  bones  be  incor- 
porated with  the  manure,  so  much  the 
better,  as  they  consume  slowly.  The  after 
©ttlture  required  is  very  little  more  than 


keeping  the  ground  free  from  insects,  occa- 
sionally stirring  it  during  summer  with  a 
three-pronged  fork,  and  adding  a  dressing 
of  well-rotted  manure  every  autumn  and 
spring,  stirring  in  the  earth  as  deep  as 
possible.  Such  a  plantation  will  continue 
good  for  many  years.  Some  cultivators 
never  allow  the  flower-stalks  to  produce 
flowers,  and  others  cut  them  over  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  flowering,  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  being  exhausted  by  the  pro- 
duction of  seeds.  The  former  seems  the 
preferable  method,  as  the  flower- stalks  of 
plants  cannot,  like  the  leaves,  be  con- 
sidered as  preparing  a  reserve  of  nourish- 
ment for  the  roots.  For  forcing  rhubarb, 
plant  a  single  row  three  feet  apart  on 
ground  that  has  been  trenched  two  spades 
deep  and  dressed  with  well- putrefied  dung 
at  the  time.  The  forcing  may  commence  in 
December:  first  cover  either  with  sea-kale 
or  common  garden  pots  (tA'elves),  but 
chimney  pots  are  still  better,  the  leaf- stalks 
becoming  much  longer  and  finer,  and  enve- 
lope them  with  fermenteng  dung.  A  frame 
is  much  less  objectionable,  formed  by 
driving  stakes  into  the  ground  on  each  side 
of  the  bed  alternately  with  the  plants. 
These  are  to  be  three  feet  high  above 
ground,  and  the  space  between  the  two 
rows  of  stakes  two  feet  at  the  bottom,  but 
approaching  each  other  and  fastened  by 
cross  pieces,  so  as  to  be  only  fifteen  inches 
apart  at  top.  To  the  sides  and  top  stout 
laths  are  fixed,  as  in  ;the  accompanying 
engraving,  to  prevent  the  manure  falling 
on  the  plants.  The  dung  may  be  either 
fresh,  or  that  which  has  already  undergone 
fermentation,  placed  all  round  the  frame 
eighteen  inches  thick,  and  the  top  covered 
with  long  litter.    The  temperature  in  the 


interior  should  have  a  range  of  from  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  degrees.  li  it  rise  higher,  two 
or  three  large  holes  made  through  the  top 
soon  correct  it.  Rhubarb  may  be  forced 
without  extra  pots  or  frames,  by  merely 
covering  the  plants  six  inches  deep  with 
light  litter,  care  being  taken  that  the  plants 
are  not  injured.  Another  mode  of  forcing 
is  to  place  in  the  winter  as  many  plant^  as 
necessary  in  large  deep  pots,  each  pot 
receiving  as  many  as  it  can  contain,  and 
the  interstices  entirely  filled  up  by  fine 
sandy  loam  washed  in.  The  tops  of  the 
roots  are  placed  on  a  level  with  each  other, 
and  about  an  inch  below  the  surface. 
These  being  covered  with  inverted  pots  the 
same  size,  may  be  placed  in  a  vinery  or 
hotbed,  and  on  the  approach  of  spring  any 
time  after  January,  any  room  or  cellar  will 
be  sufficiently  warm.  If  copiously  supplied 
with  water,  the  plants  will  vegetate  rapidly 
and  vigorously,  and  each  pot  will  produce 
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three  successional  cuttings,  the  first  two 
being-  the  most  plentilul.  As  soon  as  the 
third  is  gathered,  the  roots  may  be  changed, 
and  those  removed  replanted  in  the  ground, 
when  they  will  attain  sufficient  strength  to 
be  forced  again  in  a  year's  time.  If  not, 
it  is  of  little  con3equenc2,  for  year-old  roots 
raised  from  cuttings,  or  even  seed  sown  in 
autumn,  are  sufficiently  strong  for  use.  In 
gathering  the  crop,  during  the  second  year 
after  planting,  a  few  of  the  largest  and 
first-formed  leaves,  with  their  foot- stalks 
attached,  may  be  gathered  for  use;  but  the 
gathering  should  not  commence  too  early 
in  the  season,  because  in  that  case  the 
plants  would  be  weakened.  From  the  third 
year  as  long  as  the  plantation  lasts,  it  may 
be  gathered  with  freedom.  A  plantation 
in  a  good  soil,  and  not  over  much  deprived 
of  its  foliage,  will  last  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years ;  but  the  former  period  is  more  con- 
sistent with  good  management,  because 
plants  under  that  age  will  be  more  vigorous, 
and  this  will  admit  of  a  rotation  "taking 
place  in  the  ground.  When  the  leaves  are 
about  half  expanded,  they  may  be  taken  off 
for  use;  but  where  the  largest  returns  are 
expected,  as  in  the  case  of  market-gardens, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  attain  their  full 
size.  In  removing  them,  they  should  be 
pulled  off  close  to  their  base,  and  not  cut, 
to  prevent  an  unnecessary  escape  of  sap, 
which  in  all  succulent  plants  flows  more 
.copiously  from  a  clean  cut  than  from  one 
slightly  lacerated  or  torn;  the  foot- stalks 
should  then  be  separated  from  the  leaves, 
and  tied  up  in  bundles  of  from  six  to 
twelve  each,  in  which  state  they  are  fit  for 
the  kitchen.  Seed  may  be  obtained  fre- 
quently from  two  year  old  plants,  and 
always  from  three  year  old.  It  must  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  great  care 
taken  that  none  is  scattered  over  the  beds, 
for  the  plants  thence  produced  often  spring 
up,  and  greatly  injure  the  old  plants  by 
growing  unobserved  amono:st  them. 

RHUBARB  DUMPLINGS.-Line  a  tin 
basin  with  a  plain  suet  crust,  and  fill  with 
the  fruit.  Pinch  in  the  paste,  tie  a  floured 
cloth  over  the  basin,  and  boil  them  for  two 
or  three  hours  ;  then  turn  out. 

RHUBARB  FOOL.— Scald  a  quart  of 
rhubarb,  carefully  peeled,  and  cut  into 
pieces  an  inch  long  ;  pulp  it  through  a  sieve, 
sweeten,  and  let  it  stand  to  cool.  Put  a  pint 
of  cream  or  new  milk  into  a  stewpan,  with 
a  stick  of  cinnamon,  a  small  piece  of  lemon- 
peel,  a  few  cloves,  coriander- seed,  and  sugar 
to  taste;  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Beat  up  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  add  a  little  flour,  stir 
up  the  cream,  set  the  whole  over  the  fire  till 
it  boils,  stirring  in  the  meantime.  Remove 
and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  Mix  the  fruit  and 
cream  together,  add  a  little  nutmeg,  and 
serve. 

t^  Rhubarb,  1  quart;  cream  or  milk, 
1  pint;  cinnamon,  l  stick;  lemon-peel, 
small  piece;  cloves  and  coriander- seed,  to 
flavour ;  sugar,  to  taste ;  eggs,  4  yolks  ; 
flour,  to  thicken  ;  nutmeg,  to  flavour. 

RHUBARB  PASTY.— Make  a  hot  crust, 
with  dripping  or  lard  melted  in  boiling 
water  :  roll  it  out  quickly,  and  stamp  it  so 
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as  to  be  of  a  semicircular  form  when  turned 
over.  Lay  rhubarb  in  the  crust,  with  sugar 
to  sweeten  ;  add  a  little  ginger  ;  double  up 
and  pinch  the  crust;  trim  the  edges,  and 
bake  the  pasties  in  a  moderate  oven.  If 
there  be  icing  at  hand,  they  may  be  iced. 

RHUBARB  PIE.— Peel  off  the  skin  from 
stalks  of  young  rhubarb,  and  cut  them 
obliquely  into  pieces  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half.  Some  kinds  need  no  peeling.  Stew 
them  slowly  in  sugar,  or  in  butter,  and  a 
little  water  till  soft ;  sweeten  and  make 
them  into  a  covered  pie. 

RHUBARB  PRESERVED.  —  Take  a 
quart  bottle  with  a  wide  neck,  and  cut  the 
sticks  of  young  rhubarb  small  enough  to  go 
into  the  bottle ;  add  powdered  loaf  sugar, 
and  tie  a  piece  of  bladder  tight  round  the 
neck ;  put  as  much  water  into  the  copper  as 
will  immerse  the  bottle,  and  make  the  water 
to  boil  just  over  the  bladder  ;  then  rake  out 
the  fire  and  let  the  bottle  remain  till  cooled; 
take  them  out  and  place  them  on  a  dry 
shelf. 

RHUBARB  PUDDING. —Put  several 
sticks  of  rhubarb,  peeled,  into  a  stewpan, 
with  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  a  stick  of  cinna- 
mon, two  cloves,  and  as  much  moist  sugar 
as  will  sweeten  it.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  and 
reduce  it  to  a  marmalade  ;  pass  it  through 
a  hair  sieve ;  then  add  half  a  nutmeg  grated, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one. 
Mix  all  well  together  ;  line  a  pie-dish  with 
good  puff  paste,  put  in  the  mixture,  and 
bake  it  for  half  an  hour. 

i^"  Rhubarb,  sufficient;  lemon,  rind  of 
1;  cinnamon,  1  stick;  cloves,  2;  sugar, 
to  sweeten;  nutmeg,  half  of  l ;  butter,  5  lb. ; 
egg-s,  4  yolks,  1  white. 

RHUBARB  SHERBET.— Boil  six  or 
eight  sticks  of  peeled  rhubarb  for  ten  minutes 
in  a  quart  of  water ;  strain  the  liquor  into  a 
jug,  in  which  is  the  peel  of  a  lemon  cut  very 
thin,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  clarified 
sugar.  Let  it  stand  for  five  or  six  hours, 
and  it  will  then  be  fit  to  drink.  In  summer 
this  will  be  found  a  very  refreshing  and 
agreeable  drink. 

RHUBARB  SOUP.-Peel,  clean  and 
blanch  a  bundle  of  rhubarb,  cut  the  stems 
into  inch  lengths,  and  [put  them  to  two 
quarts  of  good  veal  or  beef  gravy,  with  two 
or  three  onions,  a  few  thin  slices  of  bread, 
crust  and  crumb  together,  salt  and  cayenne; 
skim  off  all  the  fat  and  scum  ;  simmer  till 
tender;  steam  and  serve  with  toasted 
sippets. 

RHUBARB  TART.- Strip  off  the  peel, 
and  if  the  rhubarb  is  large  cut  it  into  two  or 
three  strips,  and  then  into  pieces  about  an 
inch  long  ;  sweeten  well  with  brown  sugar, 
and  cover  the  dish  with  paste. 

RHUBARB  WINE.-Take  five  pounds 
of  rhubarb  cut  into  small  pieces;  add  a 
gallon  of  cold  water,  and  put  it  into  a  tub 
for  eight  or  nine  days,  stirring  it  well  two 
or  three  times  each  day.  Strain,  and  to 
every  gallon  add  four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar ; 
the  juice  and  half  the  rind  of  a  lemon  ;  put 
it  in  a  cask  with  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass, 
dissolved  in  a  little  of  the  liquor  ;  a  gill  of 
brandy  may  be    added.    Bung  the  cask 
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•lotely  for  «  month,  and  bottle  in  ten  or 
twelve  months  more. 

Ij^  khiiharl),  &  lbs.;  water,  1  frallon ; 
■ugar,  4  :Ua.  liiuon.  jaice  of  1,  rind  of  | 
Ot   1  :    inini.'la-^s,  i  oz.  ;     brandy.  1  pill. 

KIUJIJ.4U1J.  Mkdicinal.  — Rhubarb  is 
an  astrin»(ent,  8tomacliic,  and  purj^ative. 
In  small  d')«e9  its  operation  is  principally  or 
wholly  confined  to  the  d  it^^estive  organs  ;  in 
larger  quantities,  it  first  acts  as  a  mild 
aperient,  and  atterwards  as  an  astrinijent ; 
hence  its  value  in  diarrhoea.  Dose,  as  a  sto- 
machic, five  to  eii^ht  grains;  as  a  purgative, 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains.  It  is  most  etTective 
when  chewed,  or  in  the  form  of  powder  pro- 
duced by  L'rating  it. 

RIBS,    HKOKLN.  —  Few    parts    of  the 
anatomy  are  more  liable  to  fracture  than 
some  ot  tlie  twelve  small  bones  constituting 
the  ribs  and  cage  tor  the  vital  organs  of  the 
thorax;  and  but  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  each  bone  is  shaped,  and  the  whole 
are  united  behind  to  the  spine,  and  forward 
to  the  sternum,  or  brea-^t-bone,  they  would 
be  endangered  by  every  trivial  accident.    As 
it  is,  though  often  broken  by  a  sudden  force, 
they  are,   in  certain  positions  of  the  body, 
enabled  to  resist  with  impunity  an  impetus 
that  in  another  situation  would  splinter  or 
stave  them  in.    The  accidents  that    most 
frequently  lead  to  the  fracture  of  the  ribs 
are,  sudden  blows  given  obliquely  from  the 
side,  a  kick  from  a  horse  hoof,  or  falling  on 
the  side  or  face  over  a  log  of  wood  or  tree, 
on  the  edi:e  of  a  step,  or  any  sharp  and 
narrow    elevation.     The   ribs    are    seldom 
broken  near  either  of  the'"  extremities,  but 
almost  always    where   t.ie    bone   is    most 
convex.    Though  the  fracture  is  occasionally 
jagged,  it  is  much  more  frequently  simply 
transverse,  and  merely  requires  to  be  placed 
in  position  to  cause  it  to  reunite.    The  ribs 
most  liable  to  be  broken  are  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and    sixth :    the    first  three  are  too 
firmly  united  with  the  adjacent  parts,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  far  removed  from  the 
kind  of  dansrer  to  which  the  others  are 
exposed ;    while  the  last   five,  being   only 
united  by  cartilai^e  with   the  breast-bone, 
ofl'er  no  resistance  to  an  injury,  and  con- 
sequently  escape   without  accident.     It  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  discover  a  fractured 
rib,  from  there  being  no  depression  to  indi- 
cate the  point  of  severance,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  the  smarting 
pain  over  the  spot  which  received  the  injury, 
that  the  fact  is  known.    This,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence,  as  the 
same  treatment  is  employed  whether  the 
ribs  have  received  a  fracture  or  are  merely 
bruised.  A  broken  rib  is  indicated  by  an  acute 
.smarting  pain  in  the  side,  which  increases 
with  every  inspiration  made.    Occasionally 
when  the  ribs  are  broken  Irom  the  passage 
of  a  wheel  over  the  chest,  the  bone  is  splin- 
tered,  the   sharp  fragment  wounding    the 
pleura,  or  lungs,  and  causing  a  dangerous 
heemorrhage ;  in  w  hich  case  the  patient  must 
be  at  once  bled,  a  full  dose  of  laudunum 
exhibited,  the  side  bandaged,  and  the  person 
placed  on  his  back  in  bed.    Formerly  it  was 
customary  to  envelope  the  whole  chest  and 
shoulders  in  convolutions  of  bandages,  but 


this  is  now  quite  exploded,  as  troublesome 
and  unnecessary.  All  that  is  rf  qii!site  is  a 
broad  flannel  girth,  deep  enou-h  to  cover 
the  ribs,  and  which  is  to  \*e  pa^neil  quite 
round  the  chest,  and  stitched  with  thin 
twine  up  the  front,  and  drawn  ^o  tight  as  to 
keep  the  ribs  stationary;  two  brond  pieces 
ot  tape  are  then  to  be  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  fiannel  at  the  back,  and  brojiL'ht  crossed 
over  like  a  pair  of  braces,  and  fewed  in  front, 
to  keep  the  bandage  from  slipping  down. 
If  the  pain  is  very  severe  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bleed  ta  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve 
ounces,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum  given  in  a  little  water  every  four 
hours,  if  the  pain  demand.-*  the  repetition. 
Rest  must  be  strictly  enjoined,  and  the 
patient  advised  to  draw  short  inspirations, 
so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  calling 
the  ribs  into  action.  The  bandage  should 
not  be  removed,  if  possible,  till  the  t>ones 
have  reunited,  which  will  Lrenerally  require 
three  or  lour  weeks  to  eff'ect  completely. 

RICE  RALLS.— To  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  rice  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  and 
boil  it  with  a  little  cinnamon,  sugar,  and 
lemon-peel,  until  it  is  quite  tender;  allow 
it  to  remain  till  cold,  and  then  make  it  into 
balls.  Beat  up  an  eg^,  and  roll  the  balls  in 
it,  and  afterwards  in  grated  bread  crumbs. 
Fry  them  in  lard,  drain  them  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  serve  them  up  strewed  with 
sifted  sugar. 

RICE  BIGXETS.— In  a  pint  of  new  milk 
simmer  three  ounces  of  rice  till  it  becomes 
a  stiflf  paste;  add  half  a  teacupful  of  thick 
cream,  the  grated  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  two 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a  Httle  powdered 
cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  and  two  eggs 
well  beaten;  grate  a  small  teacupful  of 
bread  crumbs;  when  the  rice  is  cold,  cut 
it  into  bits  and  roll  it  into  small  balls,  dip 
each  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  roll  in  the  bread 
crumbs,  and  fry  them  quickly;  serve  with 
curry  sauce. 

^^  Milk,  1  pint ;  rice,  3ozs. ;  cream,  |  tea- 
cupful; lemon-rind,  |  of  1 ;  sugar,  2ozs. ; 
cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmesr,  to  flavour; 
eggs,  2  ;  bread  crumbs,  1  small  teacupfuL 

RICE  BISCUITS. —  Mix  together  three 
pounds  of  wheat  flour  and  one  pound  of 
rice  flour.  Tut  the  whole  in  a  pan,  make  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  rub  in  by  degrees  a  pound 
and  three-quarters  of  loaf-sugar  and  half  a 
pound  of  butter;  make  the  whole  into  a 
dough,  add  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  milk, 
with  an  'egg.  Roll  out  the  dough  into  a 
sheet,  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  cut 
out  the  biscuits  with  a  plain  round  cutter 
about  three  inches  in  diameter;  rub  over 
the  tops  with  milk,  and  throw  them  into 
rice  flour,  place  them  on  buttered  tins,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

t^  Wheat  flour,  3lbs. ;  rice  flour,  lib. ; 
sugar,  l£lb. ;  butter,  ilb. ;  milk,  f  pint ;  egg,  1. 
RICE  BLANC  MANGE.  —  Stir  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  finely  ground  rice  into 
three  gills  of  new  milk;  add  loaf-sugar  to 
sweeten,  taking  care  not  to  put  too  much,  or 
it  will  prevent  the  mixture  settling.  Fla- 
vour it  with  lemon-peel  or  almond  essence  ; 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  thoroughly. 
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stirring  it  and  beating  it  extremelyaWell  for 
rather  more  tlian  half  an  hour,  and  then 
pour  it  into  a  mould  that  has  been  soaked  in 
cold  water. 

E^^  Rice,  3  tablespoonfuls  ;  milk,  3  gills  ; 
sugar,  to  sweeten ;  lemon-peel  or  almond 
essence,  to  flavour. 

RICE  BOILED.— Rice  may  be  boiled  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  1.  Wash  a  cupful  of  rice 
in  salt  and  water,  and  in  two  or  three  fresh 
waters ;  then  set  it  over  the  fire  in  plenty  of 
boiling  water,  and  boil  it  (uncovered)  as  fast 
as  possible,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  will  do, 
when  it  will  be  tender.  Drain  off  the  water, 
and  put  the  rice  into  a  cullender  before  the 
fire  to  dry,  lightly  pricking  it  with  a  fork 
occasionally.  Each  grain  will  be  dry  and 
separate,  and  the  whole  beautifully  white. 
Keep  it  hot  till  U8e4,  if  possible  before  the 
fire,  but  do  not  cover  it.  2.  Wash  as  much 
rice  as  is  required  in  two  waters.  Throw  it 
into  sufficient  boiling  water,  and  boil  till 
three  parts  done,  w^hen  drain.  Butter  the 
inside  of  a  stewpan,  into  which  put  the  boiled 
rice;  fix  the  lid  tight,  and  set  the  stewpan 
on  a  trivet  in  a  warm  oven  until  the  rice  is 
quite  tender.  3,  Boil  the  rice  in  water  in 
the  proportion  of  three  pints  to  half  a  pound. 
When  getting  soft  drain  off  half  the  boiling- 
water,  and  replace  it  with  cold.  Add  salt, 
shake  the  rice  briskly  to  separate  the  grains. 
When  done,  drain  off  off  the  water,  and 
place  the  rice  before  the  fire  to  swell  and 
dry.  4.  Pick  the  rice  carefully,  and  soak  it 
in  cold  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
strain,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water,  which 
should  rise  three  inches  above  the  rice. 
Cover,  and  boil  for  six  minutes,  skimming 
when  necessary.  Add  a  gill  of  sweetened 
milk  for  eacli  pound  of  rice,  and  in  two 
minutes  more  remove  the  saucepan  from  the 
fire;  straia  without  squeezing;  return  it 
dry  into  the  pot,  and  place  it  over  a  slow 
fire ;  pour  over  it  half  an  ounce  of  melted 
butter  mixed  with  a  tablespoon  ful  of  the  hot 
water  in  which  the  rice  was  boiled,  and  in 
six  minutes  it  will  be  ready  for  table.  5. 
The  following  method  of  boiling-  rice  applies 
especially  when  it  is  intended  for  curries, 
mulligatawny,  soups,  &c.  Choose  Patna 
or  small-grained  nee  in  preference  to  any 
other.  Take  out  the  unhusked  grains,  \vash 
the  rice  in  several  waters,  and  put  it  into  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water ;  bring  it  gently 
to  boil,  keeping  it  uncovered,  and  boil  it 
softly  for  fifteen  minutes,  when  it  will  be 
perfectly  tender,  and  every  grain  will  remain 
distinct.  Throw  it  into  a  capacious  cullender, 
and  let  it  drain  for  ten  mmutes  near  the  fire ; 
should  it  not  then  appear  quite  dry,  turn  it 
into  a  dish,  and  set  it  for  a  short  time  into  a 
moderately  heated  oven,  or  let  it  steam  in  a 
saucepan  near  the  fire.  It  should  not  be 
stirred  except  just  at  first,  to  prevent  its 
lumping  while  it  is  still  quite  hard,  nor 
should  it  be  touched  with  either  fork  or 
spoon;  the  stewpan  may  be  shaken  occa- 
sionally, should  the  rice  seem  to  require  it, 
and  it  should  be  thrown  lightly  from  the 
cullender  upon  the  dish.  A  couple  of  mi- 
nutes before  it  is  done,  throw  in  some  salt, 
and  from  the  time  of  its  beginning  to  boil 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises. 
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RICE  BREAD.— Boil  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  rice  gently  over  a  slow  fire  in  three  quarts 
of  water  for  about  five  hours,  stirring  it, 
and  afterwards  beating  it  up  into  a  smooth 
paste.  Mix  this  while  warm  with  four 
pounds  of  wheat  flour,  adding  at  the  same 
time  the  usual  quantity  of  yeast,  allow  the 
dough  to  work  for  a  certain  time  near  the 
tire,  after  which  divide  it  into  loaves,  and  it 
will  be  found  when  baked  to  produce  twenty 
eight  or  thirty  pounds  of  very  excellent 
white  bread. 

RICE  BUTTERED.-Swell  the  rice  till 
tender  in  new  milk.  Pour  off  the  thick  milk, 
and  add  melted  butter,  sugar  and  cinnamon. 
Serve  hot. 

RICE  CAKE.— Mix  half  a  pound  of  sifted 
rice-flour  with  half  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar 
sifted,  and  put  to  this  six  eggs  well 
whisked  and  strained.  Season  with  a  little 
ratafia  and  orange  flower  water,  two  drops 
of  essence  of  lemon,  some  finely-grated  rind 
of  lemon.  Beat  the  whole  together  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

t^  Rice  fiour,  |lb. ;  loaf  sugar,  |lb. ; 
eggs,  6 ;  ratafia  and  orange-flower  w^ater, 
to  flavour ;  essence  of  lemon,  2  drops. 

RICE  CAKES.— Whisk  well  six  yolks 
and  two  whites  of  eggs  ;  then,  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  beat  in  six  ounces  of  finely- pounded 
loaf  sugar,  add  half  a  pound  of  silted  ground 
rice,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  orange-flower 
water,  and  just  before  the  mixture  is  put 
into  the  tins,  stir  into  it  six  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  melted;  dust  the  patty-pans  with 
flour,  and  rub  them  with  butter ;  let  them 
be  half  tilled,  and  bake  the  cakes  in  a  quick 
oven. 

[^^  Eggs,  6  yolks,  2  whites  ;  sugar,  6ozs.; 
ground  rice,  ^Ib.  ;  orange  flower- water,  2 
tablespoonfuls ;  butter,  6oz3. 

RICE  CASSEROLE.— Wash  half  a  pound 
of  the  best  rice,  drain  it  on  a  hair  sieve, 
put  it  into  a  very  clean  saucepan,  and  pour 
on  it  a  quart  of  cold  new  milk.  Stir  them 
well  together  and  place  them  near  the  fire, 
that  the  rice  may  swell  very  gradually  ;'then 
let  it  simmer  as  gently  as  possible  for  about 
half  an  hour,  or  until  it  begins  to  get  quite 
tender ;  mix  with  it,  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  and  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  pounded 
sugar,  and  let  it  continue  to  simmer  softly 
until  it  is  dry,  and  sufficiently  tender  to  be 
easily  crushed  to  a  smooth;  paste  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  Work  it  to  this  point,  and  then 
let  it  cool.  Before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire, 
scrape  into  it  the  outside  of  some  sugar 
which  has  been  rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  a 
fresh  lemon.  Have  ready  a  tin  mould  well 
buttered  in  every  part ;  press  the  rice  into 
it  while  it  is  warm,"smooth  the  surface,  and 
let  it  remain  until  cold.  Dip  the  mould  into 
hot  water  to  loosen  the  contents,  turn  out 
the  rice,  and  then  again  reverse  it  on  a  tin 
or  dish,  and  with  the  point  of  a  knife  mark 
round  the  top  a  rim  of  about  an  inch  wide ; 
then  brush  some  clarified  butter  over  the 
whole  pudding,  and  set  it  in  a  brisk  oven. 
When  it.is  of  an  equal,  light,  golden  brown, 
draw  it  out,  raise  the  cover  carefully,  where 
it  is  marked,  sboop  out  the  rice  from  the 
inside,  leaving  only  a  crust  of  about  an  inch 
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thick  in  every  part,  and  pour  into  it  some 
I)reserved  fruit  warmed  in  its  own  syrup,  or 
fill  it  with  a  compote  of  plums  or  peaches. 

[^  Rice,  lib.;  milk,  1  quart;  butter, 
2ozs. ;  sugar,  2fozs. ;  lemon,  rind  of  1. 

RICE  CAUDLE.-This  may  be  made 
with  water  or  milk ;  when  it  boils,  add  some 
ground  rice,  previously  mixed  smoothly 
with  a  little  cold  water;  boil  till  thick 
enough,  when  sweeten  it.  and  grate  in  nut- 
meg, or  add  a  little  powdered  cinnamon. 

RICE  CHEESECAKES.  —  Boil  four 
ounces  of  ground  rice  in  milk,  with  a  blade 
of  cinnamon  ;  put  it  into  a  pot,  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  next  day.  Mash  it  finely  with 
half  a  pound  of  butter ;  add  to  it  four  eggs, 
half  a  pint  of  cream,  a  nutmeg  grated,  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  sugar  to  sweeten. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

^"  Rice,  40Z3. ;  cinnamon,  1  blade ; 
butter,  |lb. ;  eggs,  4 ;  cream,  |  pint;  nut- 
meg, 1;  brandy,  l  glassful;  sugar,  to 
sweeten. 

RICE  CREAM.— Soak  three  ounces  of 
rice  over  night  in  water  for  a  short  time, 
then  drain  it  in  a  sieve,  Next  morning  par- 
tially pound  it,  and  slightly  boil  it  in  half  a 
pint  of  milk;  then  put  it  into  a  basin  to 
cool;  add  half  a  pint  of  cream,  half  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  and  whip  it  to  a  strong 
froth;  put  it  in  the  mould  all  day,- and 
add  sweetmeats  or  French  prunes  in  the 
middle. 

^^  Rice,  30ZS. ;  milk,  |  'pint ;  cream,  | 
pint;  isinglass,  |oz. 

RICE  CUSTARD.— Boil  three  pints  of 
new  milk  with  a  blade  of  cinnamon,  lemon- 
peel,  and  sugar.  Mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
well  beaten  with  a  tablespoonful  of  rice, 
flour,  and  a  cupful  of  cold  milk.  Take  a 
basinful  of  the  boiling  milk,  mix  it  with  the 
cold  which  has  the  rice  in  it,  and  add  it  to 
the  remainder  of  the  boiling  milk,  stirring 
it  one  way  till  it  begins  to  thicken.  Pour 
it  into  a  pan,  stir  it  till  it  is  cool,  and  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  brandy.  This  is  a  good 
imitation  of  cream  custard,  and  conside- 
rably cheaper. 

t^  Muk,  3  pints;  cinnamon,  1  blade; 
lemon- peel  and  sugar,  to  flavour;  eggs, 
2  yolks :  rice-flour,  1  tablespoonful ;  milk, 
1  cupful,  coid  :  brandy,  1  tablespoonful. 

RICE  DUMPLINGS —Pick  and  wash  a 
pound  of  rice,  and  boil  it  gently  in  two 
quarts  of  water  till  it  becomes  dry,  keeping 
it  well  covered  and  not  stirring  it.  Then 
take  it  ofi*the  fire  and  spread  it  out  to  cool 
on  an  inverted  sieve,  loosening  the  grains 
lightly  with  a  fork,  that  all  the  moistnre 
may  evaporate.  Pare  some  apples  and 
scoop  out  the  cores,  then  fill  up  the  cavity 
with  marmalade  or  with  lemon  and  sugar. 
Cover  every  apple  all  over  with  a  thick 
coating  of  the  boiled  rice.  Tie  up  each  in  a 
separate  cloth,  and  put  them  into  a  pot  of 
cold  water.  They  will  require  about  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  after  they  begin  to  boil, 
perhaps  longer. 

RICE  FLOUR.— Take  any  quantity  of 
whole  rice,  wash  it  thoroughly,  changing 
the  water  several  times  ;  drain  and  press  it 
in  a  cloth,  then  spread  it  on  a  dish,  and  dry 
it  perfectly  ;  beat  it  in  a  mortar  to  a  smooth 


powder,  and  sift  it  through  a  fine  sieve. 
When  used  to  thicken  soup  or  sauces,  mix 
it  with  ;a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  or 
of  broth,  and  pour  it  to  them  while  they  are 
boiling.  This  flour  when  newly  made  is  of 
much  purer  flavour  than  any  usually  pre- 
pared for  sale. 

RICE  FLOUR  CEMEXT.— An  excellent 
cement  may  be  made  from  rice  flour  as 
follows  -.—Mix  the  rice  flour  intimately  with 
cold  water,  and  gently  simmer  it  over  the 
fire,  when  it  will  readily  form  a  delicate  and 
durable  cement,  not  only  answering  all  the 
purposes  of  common  paste,  but  admirably 
adapted  for  joining  together  paper,  cards*. 
&c.,  in  forming  the  various  beautiful  and 
tasteful  Q^-naments  which  aff'ord  much  em- 
ployment and  amusement  to  the  ladies. 
When  made  of  the  consistence  of  plaster 
clay,  models,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  &c.,  may  be 
formed  of  it,  and  the  articles,  when  dry,  are 
susceptible  of  high  polish  and  very  durable. 

RICE  FLUMMERY.— Mix  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  rice  flour  with  a  little  cold  milk, 
and  add  to  it  apint  of  boiled  milk  sweetened 
and  seasoned  with  cinnamon  and  lemon- 
peel.  Two  bitter  almonds  pounded  will 
heighten  the  flavour.  Boil  this,  stirring  it 
constantly,  and  when  of  proper  consistence* 
pour  it  into  a  mould  or  basin.  When  cold 
turn  it  out,  and  serve  with  cream  or  a  thin 
custard  round  it,  or  with  a  sauce  of  wine, 
sugar,  and  lemon-juice. 

RICE  FRITTERS.— Boil  four  ounces  of 
rice  in  a  quart  of  cream  or  very  rich  milk 
till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  pap.  Stir  in  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar.  When  cold, 
mix  intimately  together  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  a  little  salt,  and  eight  eggs  well 
beaten.  If  not  stiff  enough,  add  more  flour 
and  sugar,  and  try  the  butter  as  fritters^ 
Serve  with  a  little  melted  butter,  wine,  and 
sugar  poured  hot  into  the  dish, 

C^  Rice,  ilb. ;  cream  or  milk,  1  quart ; 
sugar,  :^lb. ;  flour,  four  tablespoonluls  :  salt, 
suliicient ;  eggs,  8. 

RICE  GRUEL— Wash  and  boil  a  quartei- 
of  a  pound  of  rice  in  a  quart  of  water  for 
three  or  four  hours.  Strain  the  gruel  away 
from  the  rice,  and  put  it  in  a  cool  place. 
When  wanted  for  use,  take  half  a  panikin 
of  it,  and  warm  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk.  Add  a  little  sugar.  This  is  very  use- 
ful in  cases  of  relaxed  bowels. 

RICE  JELLY.— Boil  half  a  pound  of  rice, 
and  a  small  piece  of  cinnamon,  in  two  quarts 
of  water  for  one  hour;  pass  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  when  cold  it  will  be  a  firm  jelly  ; 
which,  when  warmed  in  milk  and  sweetened, 
will  be  very  nutritious  ;  add  a  pint  of  milk: 
to  the  rice,  in  the  sieve,  boil  it  for  a  short 
time,  stirring  it  constantly,  strain  it,  and  it 
will  resemble  thick  milk  if  eaten  warm. 

i^^  Rice,  ^Ib. ;  cinnamon,  small  piece; 
water.  2  quarts;  milk,  1  pint. 

RICE  MILK.— Wash  the  rice,  and  pick 
out  the  black  parts.  If  milk  be  plentiful, 
it  may  be  boiled  in  milk,  if  not,  boil  it  in 
water  to  plump  and  soften  it,  and  when  the 
water  is  wasted  put  in  the  milk  ;  take  care 
that  the  rice  in  thickening  does  not  adhare 
to  the  saucepan.  Season  with  sugar  and  a 
bit  of  cinnamon  boiled  in  milk. 
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RICE  PANCAKES.— Boil  half  a  pound  of 
ground  rice  to  a  jelly  in  a  pint  of  water  or  milk, 
and  keep  it  well  stirred  from  the  bottom  to 
prevent  it  being  burnt;  if  too  thick  add  a 
little  more  milk,  take  it  off  the  fire  ;  stir  in 
six  ounces  of  butter,  a  pint  of  cream,  six 
eggs  well  beaten,  a  httle  salt,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg,  with  as  much  flour  as  will  make  the 
butter  thick  enough.  Fry  with  lard  or 
dripping, 

i^  Rice,  I  pound ;  milk  or  water,  1  pint; 
butter,  60ZS. ;  cream,  1  pint ;  eggs,  6 ;  flour, 
sufficient. 

RICE  PASTE.— Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  ground  rice  in  a  very  small  quantity  of 
v^ater;  strain  from  it  all  the  moisture  as 
well  as  you  can ;  pound  it  in  a  mortar  with 
half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  one  egg  well 
beaten,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent  paste 
for  tarts,  &c. 

^°  Rice,  \\b. ;  water,  sufficient ;  butter, 
§oz. ;  egg,  1. 

RICE  PORRIDGE.— On  half  a  pound  of 
rice  pour  three  quarts  of  boiling  water ;  let 
it  swell  till  it  becomes  quite  a  jelly;  add 
half  a  pound  of  oatmeal,  previously  mixed 
with  cold  water,  stir  it  well  together,  add 
an  ounce  of  onions  finely  chopped,  half  an 
ounce  of  bacon-fat,  butter,  or  lard,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Boil  the  whole  together, 
stirring  all  the  time. 

}^°  Rice,  |lb. ;  water,  3  quarts ;  oatmeal, 
tlb. ;  onions,  1  oz. ;  bacon-fat,  lard,  or 
butter,  I  oz.  ;  salt  and  pepper  to  season. 

RICE  PUDDING.— This  favourite  dish 
may  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways,  of 
which  the  following  are  some  of  the  most 
approved  :— l.  Throw  six  ounces  of  rice  into 
plenty  of  cold  water,  and  boil  it  gently  from 
eight  to  ten  minutes ;  drain  it  well  in  a 
sieve  or  strainer,  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan 
with  a  quart  of  milk ;  let  it  stew  until  ten- 
der, sweeten  it  with  three  ounces  of  sugar, 
stir  to  it  gradually  three  eggs,  beaten  and 
strained;  add  grated  nutmeg,  lemon-rind, 
or  cinnamon,  and  bake  it  for  an  hour  in  a 
gentle  oven.  2.  Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  rice  in  a  quart  of  milk,  with  a  stick  of 
cinnamon  till  it  is  thick ;  stir  it  often,  to 
prevent  burning;  pour  it  into  a  pan,  mix 
in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  half 
a  nutmeg  grated ;  add  sugar  to  taste,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  rose-water;  stir  all 
together  till  cold;  beat  up  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four,  incorpo- 
rate all  thoroughly  together,  lay  a  thin  puff- 
paste  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  nip  the 
■edge;  then  pour  in  the  pudding  and  bake  it. 

3.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice,  well 
picked  and  washed,  tie  it  in  a  cloth  leaving 
room  for  it  to  swell ;  boil  it  for  an  hour ; 
take  it  up  and  stir  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  some  nutmeg  and  sugar,  tie  it  up 
again  very  tight  and  boil  it  for  another  hour. 
Serve  with  milk,  butter,  and  sugar,  over  it. 

4.  Wash  very  clean  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
whole  rice,  pour  on  it  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
new  milk,  and  stew  it  slowly  till  quite  ten- 
der ;  before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  stir  in 
two  ounces  of  good  butter,  and  three  of 
sugar ;  and  when  it  has  cooled  a  little,  add 
four  well- whisked  eggs,  and  the  grated  rind 
of  half  a  lemon.     Bake  the  pudding  in  a 
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gentle  oven  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes. 
As  rice  requires  long  boiling  to  render  it 
soft  in  milk,  it  may  be  partially  stewed  in 
water,  the  quantity  of  milk  diminished  to  a 
pint,  and  a  little  thick  sweet  cream  mixed 
with  it,  before  the  other  ingredients  are 
added.  5.  Mix  very  smoothly  five  ounces 
of  ground  rice,  with  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
pour  it  into  a  pint  and  a  half  more  which  is 
boiling  fast ;  keep  it  stirred  constantly  over 
a  gentle  fire  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  and 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  let  it  burn  to 
the  pan ;  add  to  it  before  it  is  taken  from 
the  fire,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  six 
ounces  of  sugar  and  a  few  grains  of  salt ; 
turn  it  into  a  pan,  and  stir  it  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  prevent^its  hardening  at  the  top  ; 
then  mix  with  it  by  degrees  but  quickly,  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two, 
the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon  and  a  glass  of 
brandy.  Lay  a  border  of  rich  paste  round 
a  buttered  di^^h,  pour  in  the  pudding,  strain 
a  little  clarified  butter  over  the  top,  moisten 
the  paste  with  a  brush,  or  small  bunch  of 
feathers  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  sitt  sugar 
over  it.  Bake  it  in  a  very  moderate  oven 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  6.  Scald  the 
rice  in  a  small  quantity  of  water;  when  all 
the  water  is  absorbed  by  the  rice,  add  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  and  let  it  boil  up,  with  a 
stick  of  cinnamon ;  beat  three  eggs  with  fine 
moist  sugar,  stir  to  them  gradually  the 
boiling  milk  and  rice;  add  an  ounce  of  beef 
suet  or  butter;  when  it  is  in  the  pan,  or 
dish,  which  should  be  buttered  before  put- 
ting in,  grate  nutmeg  over  the  top ;  put  it  in 
the  oven  as  soon  as  made,  and  bake  for  an 
hour. 

1^°  1.  Rice,  60ZS. ;  water,  sufficient; 
milk,  1  quart ;  sugar,  3ozs. ;  eggs,  3 ;  nut- 
meg, cinnamon,  or  lemon-rind,  to  flavour. 
2.  Rice,  ilb. ;  milk,  1  quart ;  cinnamon,  I 
stick ;  butter,  ^Ib. ;  nutmeg,  ^  of  l ;  sugar, 
to  sweeten;  rose-water,  2  tablespoonfuls; 
eggs,  8  yolks,  4  whites.  3.  Rice,  ilb. ; 
butter,  41b. ;  nutmeg,  to  flavour ;  sugar,  to 
sweeten.  4.  Rice,  ^Ib. ;  milk,  l|  pint; 
butter,  20ZS. ;  sugar,  3ozs.;  eggs,  4  ;  lemon- 
rind,  I  of  1.  5.  Rice,  50ZS. ;  milk,  |  pint, 
and  li pint;  butter,  ^Ib. ;  sugar,  6ozs. ;  salt, 
few  grains ;  eggs,  8  yolks,  2  whites ;  lemon- 
rind,  1;  brandy,  1  wineglassful.  6.  Rice, 
sufficient ;  milk,  1  quart ;  cinnamon,  1  stick ; 
eggs,  3 ;  sugar,  to  sweeten ;  suet  or  butter, 
loz. 

RICE  RAGOUT.— Take  some  well  picked 
rice,  wash  it  well,  and  boil  it  five  minutes  in 
water  ;  strain  it,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan 
with  a  bit  of  butter,  a  good  slice  of  ham,  and 
an  onion.  Stew  it  over  a  very  gentle  fire 
till  tender,  have  ready  a  mould  lined  with 
very  thin  slices  of  bacon,  mix  the  yolks  of 
two  or  three  eggs  with  the  rice,  and  then 
line  the  bacon  with  it  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  Put  it  into  a  ragout  of  chicken,  rabbit, 
veal,  or  of  anything  else;  fill  up  the  mould, 
and  cover  it  close  with  rice ;  bake  it  in  a 
quick  oven  an  hour,  turn  it  over,  and  send 
it  to  table  in  a  good  gravy  or  curry  sauce. 

RICE  SAUCE.— Steep  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice  in  a  pint  of  milk,  with  onion, 
pepper,  &c.,  as  in  the  last  receipt ;  when  the 
rice  is  quite  tender  (take  out  the  spice),  rub 
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it  through  a  sieve  into  a  clean  stewpan ;  if 
too  thick,  put  a  little  milk  or  cream  to  it. 
This  is  a  very  delicate  white  sauce,  and,  at 
elegant  tables,  is  frequently  served  instead 
of  bread  sawce. 

RICE  SNOW- BALLS. —Wash  and  pick 
half  a  pouad  of  rice  very  clean,  put  it  on  in 
a  saucepan  with  plenty  of  water  ;  when  it 
boils  ten  minutes,  drain  it  on  a  sieve  till  it 
is  quite  dry,  and  then  pare  six  apples, 
weighing  two  ounces  and  a  half  each. 
Divide  the  rice  into  six  parcels,  in  separate 
cloths,  put  one  apple  in  each,  tie  it  loose, 
and  boii  it  one  hour;  serve  it  with  sugar 
and  butter,  or  wine  sauce. 

RICE  SOUFFLE.- Boil  two  ounces  of 
rice  in  milk,  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a 
little  sugar,  and  some  candied  orange-peel ; 
then  boil  it  again,  and  make  a  wall  with  it 
around  the  edge  of  the  dish.  Have  ready 
some  apples  pared,  and  the  cores  scooped 
out;  stew  these  apples  in  a  little  lemon- 
juice  and  sugar,  tilling  the  apertures  with 
candied  sweetmeats.  Fill  the  shape  with 
the  apples,  and  cover  them  with  the  whites 
of  eggs,  beaten  to  a  froth,  with  white  sifted 
sugar.    Harden  it  in  a  cool  oven. 

RICE  SOUP.— This  soup  is  served  well 
thickened  with  the  rice,  which  is  stewed  in  it 
for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  makes 
thus,  even  with  the  common  bouillon  of  the 
country,  an  excellent  winter  potage.  Wipe, 
in  a  dry  cloth,  eight  ounces  of  the  best  rice; 
add  it,  in  small  portions,  to  four  quarts  of 
hot  soup,  of  which  the  boiling  should  not  be 
checked  as  it  is  thrown  in.  W'hen  a  clear 
soup  is  wanted,  wash  the  rice,  give  it  five 
minutes'  boil  in  water,  drain  it  well,  throw 
it  into  as  much  boiling  stock  or  well-fla- 
voured broth  as  will  keep  it  covered  till 
done,  and  simmer  it  very  softly  until  the 
grains  are  tender,  but  still  separate;  drain 
it,  drop  it  into  the  soup,  and  let  it  remain 
in  it  a  few  minutes  before  it  is  served,  but 
without  simmering.  When  stewed  in  the 
stock,  it  may  be  put  at  once,  after  being 
drained,  into  the  tureen,  and  the  clear  con- 
somme may  be  poured  to  it.  An  easy 
Enghsh  mode  of  making  rice  soup  is  this  :  — 
Put  the  rice  into  plenty  of  cold  water ; 
when  it  boils  throw  in  a  small  quantity  of 
salt,  let  it  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  drain  it 
well,  throw  it  into  the  boiling  soup,  and 
simmer  it  gently  from  ten  to  fifteen  mmutes 
longer.  An  extra  quantity  of  stock  must 
be  allowed  for  the  reduction  of  this  soup, 
which  isalways  considerable. 

RICE  THICKENING,  except  for  white 
soup,  to  which  arrow-root  is  more  appro- 
priate, the  most  preferable  to  all  other  in- 
gredients generally  used  for  this  purpose 
the  finest  and  freshest  rice-flour,  which, 
after  being  passed  through  a  lawn  sieve, 
should  be  thoroughly  blended  with  the  salt, 
pounded  spices,  catoup,  or  wine,  required  to 
finish  the  flavouring  of  the  soup.  Sufficient 
liquid  should  be  added  to  it,  very  gradually, 
to  render  it  of  the  consistence  of  batter; 
and  it  should  also  be  perfectly  smooth  :  to 
keep  it  so,  it  should  be  moistened  sparingly 
at  first,  and  beaten  with  the  back  of  a 
spoon  until  every  lump  has  disappeared. 
The  soap   should   boil   quickly   when   the 


thickening  is  stirred  into  it,  and  be  sim- 
mered for  ten  minutes  afterwards.  Ftom 
an  ounce  and  a  half  to  two  ounces  of  riee- 
flour  will  thicken  sufficiently  a  quart  of 
soup. 

RICE  WATER  is  used  in  diarrhoea  as 
the  only  drink  which  will  not  increase  the 
mischief.  It  is  made  by  boiling  a  spoonful 
of  washed  Carsline  rice  in  a  pint  of  water 
for  two  or  three  hours,  reducing  this  with 
more  water  until  it  is  thin  enough  to  suit 
the  palate.  A  little  lemon- peel  may  be 
added  towards  the  last  to  give  a  flavour, 
and  it  should  be  sweetened  to  the  taste. 
It  makes  a  very  pleasant  drink.  Nutmeg 
is  liked  by  some  people,  and  cloves  or  cinna- 
mon by  others,  as  an  additional  flavour. 

RICKETS.— A  disease  almost  invariably 
found  in  children,  and  is  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  attacking  infants 
between  the  eighth  month  and  their  second 
year,  and  exhibitmg  itself  by  a  remarkable 
softening  of  the  bones,  especially  those 
supporting  the  frame,  or  exposed  to  weight 
and  pressure,  by  which,  according  to  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  the  bones  become 
warped,  bent,  or  even  twisted,  till  the  body 
assumes  a  crippled  and  deformed  appear- 
ance. Whatever  may  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  unnatural  condition,  whether 
it  is,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  conse- 
quence of  scrofula,  or  some  other  latent  and 
specific  evil  in  the  blood,  science  has  not 
yet  discovered ;  and  all  that  is  actually 
known  is,  that  at  and  during  the  period  of 
teething,  the  child  begins  to  lose  its  health 
and  colour,  and  the  bones,  which  should 
every  day,  if  in  a  state  of  health,  become 
harder  by  the  addition  to  their  structure  of 
the  bony  principle— the  phosphate  of  lime — 
become  sotter,  and  what  lime  they  already 
had  in  their  texture  is  gradually  absorbed 
till  what  was,  and  should  have  developed 
into  bone,  becomes  litte  more  than  gristle, 
which,  under  the  weight  of  the  body  and 
action  of  the  muscles,  is  bent  and  deformed 
in  the  most  extraordinary  lashion.  This 
condition  usually  begins  in  the  spine,  ex- 
tends to  the  hips,  and  downwards  to  the 
thighs  and  legs  ;  the  upper  extremities 
suflering  in  a  like  manner,  though  not  to  so 
great  an  extent,  either  at  the  same  time  or 
afterwards. 

The  ireatmeni  of  rickets  has  been  a  subject 
of  great  controversy,  some  practitioners 
believing  that,  as  the  whole  evil  resulted 
from  the  loss  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
bones,  any  treatment  that  gave  back  to  the 
body  this  salt,  mut  ensure  a  recovery  ;  but 
thQUgh  absent  from  the  bones,  we  have  no 
proot  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  deficient 
in  the  system,  though  the  proper  organs 
do  not  deposit  it  in  the  bony  cells.  Such 
theories,  then,  however  feasible,  have  long 
been  exploded,  and  the  best  treatment  now 
adopted  is  to  keep  the  child  as  viuch  on  its 
back  as  possible,  and  neither  allow  it  to  stand 
or  sit  up,  but  by  a  steady  course  of  tonics, 
good  and  nutritious  food,  pure  country  air, 
frequent  cold  water,  or  cold  sea-bathing, 
witli  a  steady  friction  of  the  back,  sides, 
and  hmbs,  with  the  hand,  wait  patiently 
till  the  powers  of  the  system  are  so  far 
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recovered  from  their  diseased  state  as  to 
commence  a  reaction,  and  Nature,  as  she 
will  do  when  judiciously  aided,  herself  effects 
a  perfect  cure.  To  enable  the  system  to 
recover  itself,  straighten  the  curved  limbs, 
and  restore  the  little  patient  to  health  and 
symmetry.  All  bandages,  restraint,  compres- 
sion,  and  mechanical  means,  once  so  much  in 
use  for  rickets,  must  be  thrown  aside;  a 
course  of  quinine,  varied  with  an  occasional 
use  of  steel  wine,  re^^ularly  adopted  and 
given  three  times  a-day,  with  an  aperient 
powder  once  a- week,  a  removal,  if  possible, 
into  the  country,  and  the  daily  use  of  a  cold 
bath,  and  friction  of  the  body  with  the  hand ; 
these  will  be  found  a  better  means  of 
straightening  the  bones  than  any  mechani- 
cal appliance  whatever.  By  such  a  course  as 
this,  continued  for  a  few  months,  the  w^orst 
cases  of  rickets  may  be  effectually  treated 
and  permanently  cured.  The  tbllowing 
preparations  will  be  found  the  most  useful 
medicines  for  the  attainment  of  the  several 
objects.     Tonic  mixture.    Take  of— 

Quinine 12  grains. 

Infusion  of  red  roses'      .    5|  ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid     ....      5  drops. 
Dissolve,  and  add  syrup  of  poppies,  half  an 
ounce;    mix,  and  give  from  half  to  a  full 
teaspoonlul,  according  to  age,  three  times 
a-day.    Steel  mixture.    Take  of— 

Steel  wine 2  ounces. 

Syrup  of  saffron  .    .    .    3  drachms. 

Water if  ounces. 

Mix,  and  give  in  the  same  quantity  and  at 
the  same  time  as  the  other.  Aperient  powder. 
Take  of— 

Grey  powder     ....    18  grains. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  .    12  grains. 

Scammony 18  grains. 

Jalap 12  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  6  powders  ;  half  or  a 
whole  powder,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child,  once  or  twice  a  week. 

RIDGING  our.— In  gardening,  a  mode 
of  finishing  the  surface,  applicable  either 
to  dug  or  trenched  grounds.  By  this  means 
the  soil  becomes  more  thoroughly  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  and  heat,  which  is  highly 
promotive  of  vegetation.  The  most  effec- 
tual mode  of  ridging  may  be  described  by 
the  aid  of  the  annexed  figure  :—a,  b,  c,  d, 
represent  a  section  of  the  ground  to  be 
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trenched  two  feet  deep.  In  the  first  place, 
the  ground  is  measured  out  in  longitudinal 
beds  four  feet  wide;  this  done,  the  top 
spit  of  the  bed  c  is  laid  on  the  bed  g,  and 
the  second  spit  of  the  bed  c  is  laid  on  h. 
The  first  or  top  spit  of  the  bed  /  is  then 
laid  on  h,  so  that  the  top  soil  and  subsoil 
are  kept  on  separate  and  alternate  beds, 
and  may  be  mixed,  reversed,  or  returned 
as  taken  out,  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
By  this  method  the  advantages  are,  much 
greater  exposure  of  the  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  weather ;  the  opportunity  of 
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incorporating  with  the  soil  any  desirable  or 
obtainable  manures,  and  at  any  desired 
depth ;  a  thorough  blending  of  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  leet;  and  it  also 
facilitates  the  operation  of  draining  where 
necessary.  When  the  first  thrown-outbeds 
are  sufficiently  pulverized,  they  are  levelled 
down,  and  others  thrown  out  in  the  same 
manner ;  g,  h,  i  represent  the  ridges  thrown 
out,  and  left  as  rough  as  possible. 

RIFLE  PRACTICE. -The  formation  of 
rifle  corps  in  England  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment one  of  the  most  important  and  gene- 
rally approved  movements  which  has  ever 
been  organized  in  this  nation.  In  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  amongst  all 
grades  of  society,  rifle  corps  are  being 
lormed,  which  promise  in  the  aggregate  to 
become  a  suflacient  defence  to  guard  our 
native  shores.  Nor  does  the  benefit  deriv- 
able stop  here  ;  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but 
that  every  rifle  volunteer  will  find  personal 
advantage  in  the  practice  of  the  rifle,  and 
the  drill  which  accompanies  it.  It  will 
tend  to  develope  his  frame,  to  inure  his 
system,  to  give  him  a  better  carriage,  and 
more  elasticity  of  movement,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  impart  to  him  that  healthy  tone, 
both  morally  and  physically,  which  ever 
attends  active  and  manly  exercises.  The 
terms  and  conditions  of  entering  the  dif- 
ferent rifle  corps  vary  according  to  the 
locality,  the  social  position  of  the  volun- 
teers, and  other  circumstances;  all  these 
particulars  may  be  learned  with  very  little 
difficulty  by  applying  at  the  proper  quarters ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  volunteer  will 
find  that  he  can  enrol  himself  at  very  little 
personal  interruption  to  his  ordinary  pur- 
suits, and  at  a  trifling  expense.  Supposing 
that  the  volunteer  is  now  enrolled,  and  has 
a  rifle  placed  in  his  hands,  it  becomes  essen- 
tial to  lay  down  some  general  rules  fur  his 
guidance,  which  greatly  simplify  and  faci- 
litate his  practice.  With  this  end  in  view 
the  chief  objects  are— l.  That  each  indivi- 
dual should  have  sufiicient  knowledge  of 
every  part  of  his  rifle  to  enable  him  to  take 
it  to  pieces,  and  put  it  together  again  when 
requisite.  2.  That  he  should  know  how  to 
load  it  properly.  3.  How  to  regulate  his 
aim  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object 
to  be  hit.  4.  Be  practised  in  estimating 
distances  within  the  ordinary  range  of  his 
rifle.  5.  Be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  take 
up  a  position  in  which  he  will  be  enabled  to 
aim  with  facility.  To  keep  his  body  steady 
without  constraint ;  to  be  careful,  above  all, 
not  to  allow  his  sights  to  inclme  on  one  side 
or  the  other;  to  support  the  recoil.  6.  When 
pulling,  or  rather  '•  pinching-"  the  trigger 
in  the  act  of  firing,  to  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  derange  his  aim.  These  few  simple 
rules  comprise  nearly  all  that  is  really 
necessary  to  enable  any  man  to  attain  the 
maximum  effect  with  his  rifle.  The  opera- 
tions with  the  rifle  when  placed  in  the  hands 
of  beginners  are  conducted  by  what  is 
termed  the  target  drill.  For  this  exercise 
the  traversing  rest  is  used  to  support  the 
firelock;  or  else  three  sticks  tied  together 
near  the  top,  and  supporting  a  bag  of  sand 
about  four  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground, 
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answer  the  same  purpose.  A  squad  never 
exceeds  ten  men  at  a  time  at  each  rest ;  it 
is  formed  in  a  single  rank,  each  man  having 
his  own  firelock.  The  instructor  first  ex- 
plains the  principles  of  aligning  the  sights 
on  an  object,  confining  the  attention  of  the 
squad  to  the  following  rules.  1.  That  the 
sights  do  not  incline  either  to  the  right  or 
left.  2.  That  the  line  of  sight  is  taken 
along  the  centre  of  the  notch  of  the  back  sight 
and  the  top  of  the  fore- sight,  which  is  made 
to  cover  the  centre  of  the  target.  3.  That 
the  eye  is  fixed  steadily  on  the  mark,  and 
not  on  the  barrel  or  fore- sight,  which  latter 
will  be  easily  brought  into  the  alignment 
if  the  eye  be  fixed  as  directed.  Particular 
attention  is  directed  to  this  rule,  for  be- 
ginners are  apt  to  fix  the  eye  on  the  fore- 
sight instead  of  the  mark,  in  which  case  the 
latter  can  never  be  distinctly  seen,  and  the 
difliculty  of  aiming  is  greatly  increased. 
4.  That  in  aiming,  the  left  eye  be  closed. 
It  is  evident  that  to  make  use  of  sight  in  the 
field  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  soldiers 
should  be  exercised  at  calculating  distances 
by  the  eye.  If  a  person  look  at  one  and 
the  same  object  at  difl"erent  distances,  the 
distances  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
several  "apparent  heights  "  of  this  object. 
In  order  to  understand  clearly  what  is 
meant  by  apparent  height,  it  should  be 
remarked  that,  when  a  person  looks  at  a 
distant  object,  of  whatsoever  dimensions  it 
may  be,  this  object  can  always  be  concealed 
as  to  its  whole  height  by  a  straight  line 
placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  eye ; 
the  length  of  the  line,  concealing  completely 
the  height  of  the  object,  is  merely  the  ap- 
parent height  of  the  object.  To  calculate 
these  apparent  heights,  therefore,  it  is  6ufl&- 
cient  to  consider  that  the  two  visual  rays, 
which  are  directed  from  the  eye  to  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  of  the  object  looked 
at,  form  with  the  real  height  of  that  object 
two  similar  triangles,  of  which  the  sides  are 
proportionate  one  to   the    other.    In   the 
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accompanving  engraving  D  represents  the 
distance  from  the  eye  to  the  object,  d  the 
distance  from  the  eye  to  the  point  where  the 
apparent  height  is  taken,  IT  the  real  height, 
and  fi  the  apparent  height.  If  lor  H  and  D 
we  take  known  quantities,  then  to  calculate 
the  several  values  of  h,  ascending  to  the 
distances,  it  will  suf&ce  to  divide  succes- 
sively the  produce  H  X  ^  by  the  diff'erent 
values  of  D.  In  practice,  d  is  taken  equal  to 
the  length  of  an  outstretched  arm :  and  H 
is  taken  equal  to  six  leet  or  eight  feet, 
which  are  the  height  of  an  infantry  or 
cavalry  soldier  (mounted)  respectively.  The 
calculations  necessary  to  find  the  ranges 
are  also  most  simple:  for  if  the  apparent 
height,  h,  be  ten  times,  onehundred  times,  two 
hundred  times  smaller  than  the  real  hei.:ht, 
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the  distance  D  will  be  ten  times,  one 
hundred  times,  smaller  than  the  real  dis- 
tance, D.  In  connection  with  this  im- 
portant point  of  rifle  practice,  the  instructor 
makes  it  his  business  to  explain  the  dif- 
ferences of  sight  as  immediately  applying  to 
the  rifle.  He  points  out  the  difierence  be- 
tween Jine  sight  and  full  sight  in  aiming ; 
the  former  being  when  the  line  of  sight  is 
taken  along  the  bottom  of  the  notch  of  the 
back-sight,  the  fine  point  of  the  fore- sight 
being  only  seen  in  the  alignment  as  a  z 
the  latter  is  when  the  point  of  the  fore- sight 
is  taken  in  alignment  with  the  shoulder  of 
the  notch  of  the  back-sight, 
as  6.  As  these  two  me- 
thods of  aiming,  cause  a 
slight  difi'erence  in  the  angle 
of  elevation,  it  is  necessary 
the  soldier  should  under- 
stand that  the  ordinary 
rules  for  aiming  are  in- 
tended to  apply  to  half-sight,  which  mean& 
that  the  alignment  is  taken  with  the  sum- 
mit of  the  fore-sight  at  half-distance 
between  the  shoulder  and 
bottom  of  back-sight,  as  c. 
As  some  firelocks  carry 
higher,  and  others  lower 
than  the  average,  allowance 
can  be  made  for  this  defect 
by  aiming  with  full  sight 
when  the  musket  is  found 
to  carry  low,  and  by  aiming 
with  fine  sight  when  it  car- 
ries high;  when,  however, 
no  sucli  defect  is  observed 
in  the  practice  with  the  fire- 
lock, the  learner  is  inva- 
riably taught  to  aim  at  half- 
sight.  Having  explained  the  foregoing 
rules,  the  instructor  causes  each  pupil  to 
take  aim  at  an  object  of  the  same  size  as 
the  bull's-eye  used  in  practice,  at  every 
distance  of  fifty  yards  from  one  hundred  to 
nine  hundred  yards.  After  each  man  has 
aimed,  he  steps  aside  that  the  instructor 
may  see  if  the  aim  has  been  correctly 
taken  ;  should  he  perceive  any  error,  he 
causes  the  next  man  to  advance  and  point 
out  the  defect;  the  error,  however,  is 
always  corrected  by  the  person  who  has 
aimed.  To  vary  the  practice,  the  squad  is 
occasioral.y  exercised  at  intermediate  dis- 
tances, and  is  also  made  to  aim  at  a  soldier 
placed  in  front  of  the  target,  or  at  a  group 
of  men.  The  position  drill  diff^ers  from  the 
platoon  exercise  ;  the  latter  comprehending 
the  positions  of  loading  and  firing  in  the 
ranks,  in  which  the  rifleman  is  instructed 
by  the  serjeant,  whereas,  in  the  position 
drill  the  attention  of  the  instructor  of 
musketry  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
essentials  of  good  independent  firing.  For 
this  drill  the  squad  parades  in  marching 
order,  and  is  formed  in  single  rank  at  one 
pace  apart,  and  is  placed  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  target:  the  instructor 
then  orders  the  squad  to  fix  bayonets  and 
proceed  with  the  position  drill,  first  in  slow 
time  standing,  according  to  the  instructions 
hereaiter  detailed;  and,  as  it  is^considered 
that  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to 
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ensure  that  each  man  takes  a  deliberate 
aim  at  some  specified  object  whenever  he 
brings  his  firelock  to  the  "present,"  if  no 
natural  object  presents  itself  for  the  rifle- 
man to  aim  at,  several  small  bull's-eyes  are 
marked  on  the  barrack  wall.  l.  Load.  Ac- 
cordingf  to  regulation.  2.  Ready.  Adjust 
the  sight,  and  proceed  according-  to  regula- 
tion. 3.  Present.  At  this  word  the  firelock 
is  brought  at  once  to  the  shoulder,  the 
centre  part  of  the  heel-plate  being  pressed 
firmly  into  the  hollow  of  it  with  the  left 
hand,  which  grasps  the  piece  at  the  "  swell, ' ' 
the  right  hand  holding  it  at  the  "small," 
the  right  elbow  raised  (but,  when  firing  in 
platoon,  not  so  much  as  to  impede  the  aim 
of  the  rear-rank  man),  the  muzzle  inclining 
to  the  bottom  of  the  object,  and  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand  extended  along  the 
side  of  the  trigger-guard,  the  left  eye  being 
at  the  same  time  shut.  "  Two.''  The  re- 
cruit now  raises  the  muzzle  steadily  until 
the  foresight  is  aligned  through  the  back- 
sight with  the  object  on  which  the  right  eye 
is  fixed,  the  second  joint  on  the  fore- finger 
beingi  on'  the  trigger,  and  the  breath- 
ing restrained.  ''Three.'"  The  trigger  is 
"pinched"  rather  than  pulled  with  the 
second  joint  of  the  fore-finger,  by  a  steady 
pressure,  without  the  slightest  motion  of 
hand  or  elbow,  the  eye  being  kept  still  fixed 
on  the  object,  as  in  the  preceding  motion. 
"  Four.''  The  rifle  is  brought  down  to  the 
capping  position  and  the  flap  shut  down,  at 
the  same  time  the  right  foot  is  brought 
to  the  position  in  which  it  was  placed  before 
coming  to  the  "  ready ; "  a  pause  of  slow  time 
is  counted,  and  the  recruit  comes  to  the 
position  of  "prepare  to  load."  4.  Load. 
According  to  regulation.  The  whole  squad 
having  thus  been  put  through  the  drill  in 
slow  time,  and  the  position  of  each  man 
corrected,  the  instructor  gives  orders  to 
continue  the  motions  of  loading  and  firing 
independently,  each  man  aiming  at  a  speci- 
fied mark.  The  most  minute  attention  is 
now  given  to  each  man's  position  when  at 
the  "present,"  and  more  especially  that 
the  firelock  is  pressed  firmly  to  the  shoulder 
with  the  left  arm,  and  that  the  trigger  is 
pulled  without  the  slightest  jerk,  and  with 
the  motion  of  the  fore-finger  only,  the  eye 
being  fixed  upon  the  mark  during  and  after 
snapping  the  lock.  In  this  drill  the  in- 
structor frequently  places  himself  in  front 
of  the  squad  at  five  or  six  paces  distant, 
and  causes  each  man  successively  to  aim  at 
his  right  eye,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  he 
obtains  the  alignment  quickly  and  cor- 
rectly, and  that  his  aim  is  not  disarranged 
by  pulling  the  trigger  ;  this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  When  the  men  have  been  suf- 
ficiently exercised  in  the  position  of  firing 
standing,  they  are  put  through  the  drill  in 
the  kneeling  position  with  unfixed  bayonets, 
going  through  it  at  first  at  slow  time,  ac- 
cording to  regulation,  observing  the  several 
points  to  which  the  attention  is  called  in 
the  foregoing  remarks.  Judging  distance 
drill  is  an  important  branch  of  rifle-prac- 
tice, for,  in  order  to  apply  the  rules  of  firing 
laid  down  for  the  rifie,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  distance  which  separates  a  man 
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from  the  object  he  is  firing  at.  In  firing  for 
instruction,  the  target  is  generally  placed  at 
known  and  measured  distances  ;  but  before 
the  enemy,  the  distance  being  unKnown,  it 
is  necessary  to  judge  the  distance  quickly 
and  exactly,  in  order  to  regulate  the  ele- 
vation of  the  piece  accordingly.  In  order  ta 
teach  the  rifleman  to  estimate  distances  by 
the  eye,  he  is  mstructed  according  to  the 
following  rules  in  the  .'first  instance  : — The 
instructor  causes  a  line  of  three  hundred 
yards  to  be  measured  accordingly  ;  this  line 
is  divided  into  equal  parts  of  fifty  yards 
each  by  perpendicular  lines.  At  the  extre- 
mity of  each  of  these  perpendicular  lines  is 
a  soldier  standing  at  ease,  and  facing  the 
squad  he  is  about  to  instruct.  It  will  be 
observed  that  each  of  these  soldiers  is  placed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  line  of  three 
hundred  yards,  in  proportion  as  he  is  dis- 
tant from  the  point  where  the  squad  com- 
mences its  instruction,  in  order  that  each 
soldier  may  serve  in  turn  as  a  point  of 
distance  for  the  squad  to  make  observa- 
tions on.  The  instructor  points  out  suc- 
cessively to  the  men  the  difi'erent  parts  oT 
the  figure,  arms,  accoutrements  and  dress, 
which  they  can  still  perceive  distinctly 
on  the  soldier  placed  at  fifty  yards  distance, 
and  also  those  parts  which  they  can  no 
longer  clearly  distinguish  at  this  distance  t 
the  men  are  then  questioned  one  after  the 
other  respecting  the  observations  they  make 
on  what  they  see.  Eyesight  is  not  the  same 
in  all.  Every  rifleman  is  directed  to  impress 
upon  his  mind  the  appearance  of  the  man 
I  placed  at  fifty  yards.  The  instructor,  then, 
by  moving  the  squad  to  the  right,  places  it^ 
in  front  of  the  soldier  at  one  hundred  yards 
distance,  and  causes  each  rifleman  to  make 
observations  of  the  same  kind  as  on  the 
man  at  fifty  yards,  desiring  him  also  to 
make  comparisons  between  the  two  men 
placed  at  these  two  distances.  The  instructor 
then  passes  on  to  the  other  distances,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  first 
two.  He  endeavours,  above  all,  to  point 
out  to  each  recruit,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations he  may  make,  the  difl'erences  that 
exist  between  the  men  placed  at  the  six 
diff'erent  distances  comprised  in  the  subdi- 
visions of  three  hundred  yards,  pointing  out 
at  each  distance  what  parts  of  the  figure, 
dress,  and  equipment  are  clearly  perceivable,, 
those  that  are  seen  confusedly,  and  those 
that  are  no  longer  visible.  The  instructor 
next  causes  the  men  to  take  notice  of  the 
position  of  the  sun  and  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  background  while  making  these 
observations,  that  they  may  be  accustomed 
to  alterations  in  the  appearance  of  the 
several  objects.  The  men  placed  as  point 
are  from  time  to  time  relieved ;  for  which 
purpose  the  squad  usually  consists  of  double 
the  number  of  men  employed  as  points. 
When  all  the  men  of  the  squad  have  made 
a  sufficient  number  of  observations  on  the 
different  points  designated,  and  when  these 
observations  are  well  fixed  on  their  minds, 
the  instructor  proceeds  m  the  following 
manner  to  the  estimation  of  distances  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  three  hundred 
yards.    After  having  marched  the  squad  on 
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to  different  ground  from  that  on  which  the 
appreciation  of  distances  has  taken  place, 
the  instructor  forms  them  into  single  rank, 
and  sends  a  man  to  the  front,  marching- 
him  by  means  of  the  bugle  diagonally  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  occasionally  at  the 
double,  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  squad 
may  not  count  his  paces ;  then,  at  any  con- 
current distance  within  three  hundred  yards, 
he  will  command  "Halt;  "  when  the  man 
faces  the  squad  and  stands  at  ease.  He 
then  orders  the  men  to  observe  the  soldier 
facing  them,  and  to  estimate  the  distance, 
recollecting  the  observations  previously 
made  on  the  men  placed  at  measured  dis- 
tances. The  instructor  then  calls  each  man 
separately  to  the  point  and  questions  him, 
noting  down  his  answer,  which  must  be 
given  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  in  order  that 
those  following-  him  may  not  be  influenced 
by  his  opinion.  Every  man  adjusts  the 
sight  of  his  firelock  to  the  distance  he 
judged.  When  the  men  have  all  given  their 
answers,  the  squad  proceeds  to  measure  the 
correct  distance  by  advancing  towards 
the  man  jud;^ed  from,  the  instructor 
placing-  himself  in  the  centre,  the  men 
counting  the  number  of  paces,  the  instruc- 
tor only  counting  them  aloud.  The  men  are 
taught  to  measure  the  distance  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  at  every  120  paces  they 
double  up  one  finger  of  the  right  hand  to 
make  100  yards,  commencing  again  1,  2,  3, 
and  so  on.  When  at  the  end  of  any  division 
of  100  yards  the  remaining  distance  appears 
to  be  within  100  yards,  they  commence 
counting  by  tens  of  yards,  by  doubling  up  a 
finger  at  every  twelve  paces.  The  correct 
distance  is,  however,  afterwards  ascertained 
by  actual  measurement.  The  men  having 
been  drilled  up  to  300  yards,  continue  the 
exercise  up  to  600  yards ;  first  at  fixed  points 
at  every  fitty  yards  from  350  to  600  yards, 
and  subsequently  at  unknown  distances. 
In  exercising  the  men  at  great  distances, 
the  squad  is  usually  separated  into  two 
equ-il  parts,  facing  each  other.  After  every 
man  has  judged  the  distance  which  separates 
them,  they  advance  towards  one  another, 
each  party  measuring  half  the  distance  ;  by 
this  means  much  time  and  walking  are 
saved.  Judging  distance  practice  is  another 
essential  department  in  rifle  exercise,  and 
should,  when  practicable,  be  carried  on  by 
the  sections  not  occupied  in  firing,  when 
at  target  practice.  A  cord  of  the  length 
required  for  the  practice  (divided  into  parts 
of  five  yards  each,  \vith  the  distances  of 
each  division  from  the  end  so  marked  as  to 
be  distinguished  only  on  close  inspection) 
is  stretched  in  any  convenient  direction, 
care  being  taken  to  vary  the  point  as  much 
as  possible  for  the  several  practices.  One 
or  more  men,  when  judging  at  300  yards 
only,  but  beyond  that  distance  a  section  of 
not  less  than  eight  or  ten  file,  are  stationed 
at  the  end  or  any  other  point  of  the  cord 
that  may  be  directed,  to  serve  as  objects  to 
estimate  from.  The  answers  of  each  man 
are  recorded  in  a  register.  The  strictest 
silence  is  observed  throughout  the  practice, 
the  men  are  prevented  from  consulting 
together  in  judging  their  distance,  and  in 


giving  their  answers  they  are  required  to 
speak  in  a  lov*^  tone,  so  that  they  may  not 
influence  in  any  way  the  judgment  of  each 
other.  The  commander  fixes  on  a  point  at 
any  uncertain  distance  to  commence  the 
practice,  to  which  he  marches  the  section  or 
party,  halting  at  about  ten  paces  either  to 
the  right  or.  the  left,  and  facing  the  objects ; 
he  then  arranges  the  non-commissioned 
ofllcers  who  are  to  keep  the  register,  three 
paces  to  the  front  of  their  several  sections, 
to  prevent  if  possible  the  answers,  when 
given,  being  heard  by  those  in  rear;  these 
non^- commissioned  officers  then  call  in  suc- 
cession upon  each  man  of  their  section,  who 
is  required  to  judge  the  distance  in  yards, 
and  give  his  answer,  which  is  then  imme- 
diately noted  down  in  the  register.  When 
all  the  answers  of  each  section  or  party 
have  been  noted  down,  they  are  read  over  to 
the  men,  and  any  error  is  at  once  corrected ; 
I  after  which  the  commander  refers  to  the 
cord,  and  states  aloud  to  the  men  the  correct 
I  distance,  which  is  at  once  noted  at  the  top 
!  of  the  column,  the  number  opposite  obtained 
'i  by  each  individual  being  at  the  same  time 
registered  and  made  known.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  each  practice  the  number  of 
points  obtained  by  each  man  is  read  over  to 
the  men,  and  the  register,  when  completed, 
is  signed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers  ; 
and  this  register  is  afterwards  transcribed 
into  the  company's  judging  distance  prac- 
tice return.  The  practice  of  j  udging  distance, 
like  the  target  practice,  is  divided  into  three 
periods,  each  period  consisting  of  four  prac- 
tices. Every  man  commences  the  course 
of  practice  in  the  third  class,  and  is  exercised 
therein  at  sixteen  difl'erent  distances  in  four 
practices.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  prac- 
tices the  register  is  made  up.  All  those  men 
who  obtain  sixteen  points  .pass  into  the  se- 
cond class,  the  remainder  recommence  the 
practice  of  the  third  class.  Each  company 
is  now  told  off"  into  two  classes  and  into  sec- 
tions, and  the  practices  continue  in  that 
order,  each  class  being  exercised  at  sixteen 
difl'erent  distances  in  four  practices.  At 
j  the  conclusion  of  the  practice  in  the  second 
period,  the  register  is  made  up  as  before. 
All  those  men  who  in  the  practice  of  the 
second  class  obtain  sixteen  points,  pass  into 
the  first  class,  the  remainder  repeat  the 
practice  of  the  second  class.  The  test  for 
passing  from  the  third  to  the  second  class  is 
the  same  as  in  the  practice  of  the  first 
period.  The  company  is  now  told  off"  into 
three  classes,  and  into  sections  as  before, 
and  each  class  exercised  at  sixteen  difl'erent 
distances  in  four  practices.  The  second 
class  is  composed  partly  of  men  who  repeat 
the  practice  of  the  second  class,  and  partly 
of  those  who  have  passed  out  of  the  third 
class  in  the  second  period.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  practice  in  the  third  period, 
the  columns  of  this  period  in  the  company's 
judging  distance  practice  return,  are  added 
up  and  signed  as  directed  lor  the  first  and 
second  periods.  A  final  classification  is 
then  made,  and  the  man  who,  in  the  practice 
of  the  first  class,  obtains  the  greatest  number 
of  points,  receives  the  prize  as  the  best 
judge  of  distance. 
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The  following  remarks  apply  to  rifle- 
practice  when  left  entirely  to  the  inde- 
pendent judgment  and  undirected  effort  of 
the  rifleman:— One  of  the  first  lessons 
should  consist  of  the  following  practice  at  a 
target  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  paces. 
Having  put  a  small  copper  thimble,  or  per- 
cussion-cap, from  which  the  composition 
has  been  removed,  upon  the  nipple,  the 
pupil  should  raise  the  rifle  (previously 
cocked)  steadily  to  his  shoulder,  and.  v/hile 
closing  his  left  eye,  look  intently  with  the 
right  along  the  first  sight  to  the  more  dis- 
tant one,  the  gaze  being  steadily-fixed  upon 
the  mark,  however,  and  not  on  the  sight, 
and  the  muzzle  being  raised  above  the 
bull's-eye.  The  rifle  should  now  be  steadily 
lowered,  and  at  the  instant  that  the  more 
distant  sight  covers  the  centre  of  the  bull's- 
eye  the  motion  should  be  arrested,  the 
centre  of  the  heel-plate,  as  above  directed, 
firmly  pressed  against  the  muscle  of  the 
shoulder,  and  the  trigger  simultaneously 
pulled.  All  delay  is  bad  when  once  the  aim 
has  been  clearly  got.  After  the  cock  has 
fallen  on  the  nipple,  the  eye  should  still 
look,  for  the  space  of  a  second  at  least,  as 
fixedly  as  before  upon  the  target,  noting 
carefully  the  deflection  upon  each  occasion. 
Easy  as  this  may  appear,  it  will  be  found 
that  to  do  it  without  flinching  requires  some 
considerable  practice.  When  that  amount 
of  proficiency  is  obtained,  the  same  process 
should  be  repeated  with  caps,  proceeding 
gradually  to  the  use  of  a  few  grains  of  gun- 
powder, increasinof  the  charge  to  two  or 
three  drachms.  When  the  slightest  terror 
is  no  longer  felt  at  the  critical  moment  of 
he  explosion,  a  bullet,  with  a  very  small 
charge  of  powder  may  be  ventured  on.  By 
degrees  the  shooter  will  find  himself  ac- 
quiring confidence,  and  having  repeatedly 
struck  the  target  at  a  dozen  yards  with  half 
a  drachm  of  powder,  he  will  find  the  same 
feat  practicable  enough  at  twenty,  fifty,  and 
finally  at  a  hundred  yards,  with  one  drachm, 
or  one  drachm  and  a  half.  Having  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  he  will  do  well  to  continue 
working  daily  at  the  latter  range  for  some 
weeks,  until  he  can  make  certain  of  raising 
his  rifle  to  the  "present,"  and  of  striking 
the  bull's-eye  almost  at  the  same  moment. 
He  may  then  progressively  extend  his  dis- 
tance by  twenty  or  twenty- five  yards  at  a 
time,  till  he  has  reached  the  extremest 
limits  at  which  good  shooting  can  be  calcu- 
lated upon.  He  may  consider  himself 
somewhat  above  an  average  shot,  when  at 
fifty  yards  he  can  make  sure  of  obtaining 
twenty  hits  all  within  a  circle  of  five  inches 
in  diameter  ;  at  a  hundred  yards  within  a 
circle  of  ten  inches ;  at  two  hundred  yards 
within  a  circle  of  twenty  inches ;  and  so  on 
up  to  a  thousand  yards.  As  to  that  range, 
if  the  shooter  can  be  certain  of  putting  ten 
bullets  in  succession  within  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  he  will  do  as  much  as  any  one  need 
hope  to  achieve.  There  are  many  apparently 
trifling  and  non-essential  points  to  attend 
to  in  rifle- shooting  which  a  tyro  is  little  apt 
to  heed,  among  which  are  the  following  :— 
A  very  important  matter  to  be  kept  in 
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mind  while  practising  at  the  target  is  the 
charge  of  powder.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
inculcated  that,  after  careful  trial,  the  pro- 
per charge  for  a  particular  rifle  having  been 
once  determined  upon,  that  charge  ought 
never  to  be  increased  or  diminished  even  by 
a  grain.  When  the  greatest  possible  accu- 
racy is  required  in  shooting,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  weigh  each  charge  in  a  delicate 
balance,  and  subsequently  to  enclose  it  in  a 
small  dry  glass  or  metal  tube,  carefully 
securing  it  with  a  cork  or  stopper.  If  thi? 
process  be  deemed  too  tedious,  a  small 
brass  charger  should  be  used,  slightly 
"hooped,"  each  time  that  it  is  filled;  it 
should  then  be  tapped  lightly  at  the  bottom, 
so  as  to  shake  cif  the  superfluous  grains, 
leaving  the  measure  exactly  filled.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  no  extraneous  matters 
get  mixed  up  with  the  powder,  as  every 
particle  of  the  kind,  however  small,  will 
diminish  more  or  less  the  momentum  of  the 
bullet,  causing  it  to  strike  low,  for  besides 
displacing  a  certain  bulk  of  powder,  any 
matter  of  the  kind  prevents  the  due  and 
regular  ignition  of  the  charge.  It  has 
frequently  been  remarked  that,  when 
using  a  loose  charge,  the  best  shooting 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  prac- 
tice, when  the  flask  was  full.  This  arises 
from  the  common  habit  of  filling  a  flask 
when  about  three  parts  empty;  the  dust, 
smaller  grains,  &c.,  thus  collect  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  force  of  each  later  dis- 
charge is  proportion  ably  feebler.  To  avoid 
this,  the  stock  of  powder  should  be  occa- 
sionally sifted  through  a  lawn  or  silk  sieve. 
American  riflemen  attach  much  importancej 
at  shooting- matches,  to  wiping  out  the 
barrel  after  every  discharge.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  shooter  is  provided  with  a  number 
of  pieces  of  rag  (the  material  preferred  being 
cotton  flannel),  each  about  two  inches 
square  ;  one  of  these  being-  twisted  round  a 
rod  kept  for  the  purpose,  is  passed  ur>  and 
down  the  barrel  after  each  shot,  care  "being 
taken  never  to  use  the  same  rag  twice  until 
it  has  been  thoroughly  washed!  In  England 
so  much  nicety  is  not  considered  essential 
even  in  match-shooting;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  occasional  removalof  the 
products  of  combustion  is  very  desirable.— 
JBooks  :  The  RijU  and  How  to  Use  it,  by  Hans 
Busk,  2s.  6d. ;  R>/le  Volunteers,  is. ;  Jervis's 
Ri/le  Musket,  2s. 

RINGWORM.-A  disease  of  the  skin 
which  is  generally  confined  to  the  scalp  of 
the  head,  but  sometimes  appears  on,  or  ex- 
tends to  the  forehead,  the  neck,  the  arms, 
the  hands,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  first  symptoms  of  ringworm  are,  small 
red  pimples  breaking  out  in  a  circular  form, 
and  containing  an  acrid  fluid.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  seat  of  the  disease  be  the  scalp, 
the  hair  breaks  and  falls  off",  leaving  a  bald 
circular  patch  ;  this  from  being  of  an  incon- 
siderable size  at  first,  spreads  until  it  some- 
times becomes  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Great  itching  accompanies  the  dis- 
order, and  the  patch  will  be  found  scurfy, 
slightly  red,  with  the  irregularly  broken 
hairs  protruding.  If  the  disease  be  un- 
checked by  treatment,  it  goes  on  extending. 
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until  at  the  last  it  involves  almost  the  entire 
scalp.  The  hair  which  is  not  detached  on 
the  affected  part,  becomes  lighter  in  colour 
and  woolly  in  texture.  If  pustules  form,  the 
discharge  from  them  dries  in  the  form  of 
scurfy  scabs  or  in  crusts.  The  treatment  of 
ringworm  consists  in  shaving  the  part  and 
keeping  it  clean  with  soap  and  water.  The 
applications  first  employed  should  be  of  a 
soothing  nature,  and  stimulants  had  re- 
course to  gradually.  Numerous  remedies 
are  resorted  in  the  case  of  ringworm  with 
varying  success  ;  the  following  are  deemed 
the  most  reliable.  When  the  disease  is  not 
of  long  standing,  use  the  following  lotion  :— 
Take  of 


Sulphate  of  zinc . 

Acetate  of  lead   . 
Distilled  water    . 


I  a  drachm  to 

1  drachm. 
15  grains. 
6  ounces. 


Mix  them  for  a  wash.  With  this  lotion  the 
affected  parts  are  to  be  washed,  and  if  this 
fails  the  following  may  be  used  :— 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...    1  drachm. 
Dilute  nitric  acid     .    .    |  ounce. 

With  this  mixture,  the  diseased  circles, 
after  the  scalp  has  been  shaved,  should  be 
pencilled  over,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
afterwards,  the  parts  should  be  well 
sponged,  first  with  tepid  water,  and  then 
covered  with  pledgets  of  lint  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  the  evaporation  diminished  by 
covering  the  wet  lint  with  oiled  silk.  An 
ointment  composed  of  a  drachm  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  to  an  ounce  of  simple 
cerate,  is  also  found  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  wash  the  head  free  from  the  previous 
ointment  or  lotion,  before  a  fresh  applica- 
tion is  made.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  the  head  should  be  enveloped  in 
a  linen  cap.  Few  diseases  give  more  trouble 
and  vexation  in  the  management  than 
ringworm,  for  it  often  resists  for  months 
the  best  directed  treatment,  and  that  which 
succeeds  admirably  in  one  case  often  fails 
to  make  any  impression  in  another.  The 
greatest  care,  therefore,  should  be  exercised 
in  this  respect,  and  the  moment  the  disease 
presents  the  slightest  indications,  active 
steps  should  be  taken  to  repel  it.  Nor  does 
the  cure  depend  upon  local  applications 
alone.  The  system  generally  should  be 
watched  and  reg-ulated  ;  an  occasional  mild 
saline  aperient  should  be  administered, 
aided  by  tonic  medicines,  such  as  iron,  bark, 
and  mineral  acids.  The  diet  must  likewise 
be  strictly  attended  to,  and  nutritious 
food,  of  which  red  meats  and  ripe  fruits 
form  a  portion,  should  be  rigorously  ad- 
hered to.  Clothing,  ventilation,  and  ex- 
ercise must  in  their  turn  be  equally 
well  cared  for.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  is  the  precise  origin  of  the  disease; 
but  want  of  cleanliness  and  improper  food, 
particularly  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet, 
are  the  most  commonly  predisposing  causes. 
When  it  happens  that  one  child  in  a  family 
or  a  school  is  attacked  with  this  disease, 
he  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  rest  until 
a  cure  is  effected.    The  comb,  brush,  towel. 


and  every  other  article  likely  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  part  affected,  should  be 
scrupulously  kept  for  his  separate  use,  and, 
indeed,  these  articles  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  room  in  which  the 
patient  is,  until  they  have  been  thoroughly 
washed  and  cleansed.  So  highly  contagious 
is  this  disease,  that  it  is  frequently  extended 
to  different  portions  of  the  same  head  by 
combs,  brushes,  &c.,  or  by  the  nails,  which 
children  are  apt  to  use  freely,  on  account 
of  the  itching ;  and  it  sometimes  occurs 
that  a  whole  school  will  in  a  few  days  take 
the  complaint  from  a  single  pupil. 

ROACH.— A  handsome  fish  inhabiting 
many  of  our  deep  still  rivers,  and  preferring, 
in  general,  quiet  waters.  The  roach  is  deep 
but  thin,  and  the  back  elevated  ;  the  scales 
are  large,  and  easily  fall  off.  The  fins  are 
red,  particularly  whilst  in  perfection,  as 
they  may  also  be  known  to  be  by  the 
smoothness  of  the  scales,  which,  when  out 


of  season,  feel  like  the  rough  side  of  an 
oyster- shell;  the  side  line  bends  much  on 
the  middle  towards  the  belly,  and  the  tail  is 
a  little  forked.  The  best  season  for  roach- 
fishing  is  from  autumn  until  the  following 
spring.  In  May  they  usually  spawn  ;  and 
after  this  they  continue  out  of  season  for 
several  weeks,  hardly  recovering  until  the 
latter  end  of  July,  Koach-angUng  affords 
much  interest  to  those  lovers  of  the  sport 
who  are  shut  out  from  the  higher  pursuits 
of  fly-fishing.  The  rod  used  is  a  very  light 
but  long  one,  with  a  tolerably  stiff  top.  A 
considerable  length  of  rod  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  command  a  sufficient  swim 
without  exposing  the  angler  to  the  sight  of 
the  fish.  It  must  be  also  remembered,  that 
although  this,  in  common  with  every  rod, 
should  be  elastic,  it  must  by  no  means  be 
too  limber  or  flexible,  or  it  will  not  strike 
the  fish  smartly.  The  action  of  the  wrist 
would  be  lost,  or  communicated  too  slowly, 
when  it  had  to  be  diffused  through  the 
elasticities  of  too  pliant  a  rod.  With  regard 
to  the  line,  the  most  expert  anglers,  in  this 
particular  branch  of  the  sport,  will  seldom 
use  any  but  one  of  single  hair ;  others  use 
the  finest  gut  procurable,  especially  for  the 
lower  portion  of  the  line.  Some,  again, 
employ  a  line  made  of  two  hairs  twisted  for 
the  upper  part,  and  allow  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  lower  portion  to  be  formed  of 
one  hair  only,  by  which,  should  a  fish 
break  away,  the  hook  only  is  lost,  and 
not  the  float.  The  hook  in  roach  ang- 
ling should  be  as  fine  as  the  line;  when 
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of  single  hair,  it  may  be  No.  9,  10,  or  11 ; 
and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  bitinga 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  nibble,  this 
will  not  be  too  small.  If  a  gut  line  be 
employed,  the  hook  may  be  No.  8  or  9  ;  and 
it  is  also  advisable  to  take  oft"  the  glare  of 
the  gut,  and  make  jt  as  little  conspicuous  as 
possible,  to  stain  it  very  lightly  of  a  pale 
water  blue.  The  shooting  of  the  line  should 
engage  as  much  attention  as  the  rest,  that 
the  lead  may  not  scare  the  tish.  Unless 
there  be  much  wind,  or  a  strong  ripple  from 
current,  &c.,  there  should  be  somewhat  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  float  to 
appear  above  the  water.  The  length  of  line 
from  the  float  to  the  rod  may  vary  according 
to  circumstances,  as  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet ;  but  the  shorter  it  is,  the  more 
command  will  the  an<jler  have  over  the 
extremely  tine  winter  bites  of  the  largest 
iish.  Tlie  baits  used  in  roach-fishing  are 
principally  gentles  and  pastes.  In  rivers, 
lakes,  and  ponds,  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
although  gentles  are  used,  yet  v.'ornis  are 
chiefly  depended  on.  As  worm  baits,  the 
marsh,  the  brandling,  the  blood,  and  the 
red,  are  taken  with  eaj^erness  by  roach  when 
they  are  on  the  feed ;  but  the  worms  should 
be  well  secured  to  ensure  success.  Worms 
may  be  considered  as  the  early  spring  bait. 
In  its  more  advanced  periods,  worms  alter- 
nate with  caddies,  with  larvas  and  pupae, 
or  lobs  and  grubs  of  ail  sorts.  Salmon-roe 
is  a  favourite  bait  at  this  season  with  some 
anglers,  who  find  it  taken  freely  by  roach, 
particularly  in  the  still  deeps  of  rivers. 
■Gentles  are  employed  for  tlie  advanced 
summer  and  autumn  months,  with  pastes  of 
various  kinds,  particularly  the  stale  bread 
paste  for  still  waters,  and  the  new  bread 
paste  for  streams  and  currents.  When 
angling  in  a  tide  river  for  roach,  it  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  try  the  bait  at  various 
depths,  for  roach  then  never  remain  sta- 
tionary, particularly  from  the  time  the  tida 
is  flowing  until  high  water.  To  this  period 
they  commonly  bite  well,  but  as  commonly 
they  cease  as  soon  as  the  tide  turns,  except 
there  be  a  fresh  in  the  river  when  they  will 
oftentimes  take  in  the  ebb  also.  In  navi- 
gable rivers,  cho^.^e  those  days  when  there 
is  a  flush  of  water  let  out  of  the  pounds  and 
locks.  In  these  cases,  the  fish  be  waiting  for 
what  the  disturbed  state  of  the  stream  brings 
down.  Should  the  current  flow  very  strong, 
try  for  them  towards  the  sides  of  the  stream. 

ROACH  BOILED.— Scale,  gut,  and  wash 
the  fish ;  wipe  them,  cut  them  in  three  or 
four  places  on  the  sides ;  put  into  a  stew- 
pan  some  small  beer,  vinegar,  and  water 
(enough  to  cover  the  tish) :  add  some  salt, 
a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  parsley,  and  a  stick 
of  horse-radish  sliced ;  when  it  boils,  put  in 
the  fish.    Serve  with  anchovy  sauce. 

EOACH  FRIED. —  Scale  and  gut  the 
roach,  wash  them  in  salt-and-w^ater,  and 
wipe  them  exceedingly  dry:  flour  and  fry 
them  in  boiling  lard  until'  they  are  brown 
and  crisp;  lay  them  in  a  warm  dish ;  pour 
the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  put  in  a  piece  of 
butter,  and  when  it  boils,  fry  some  sage  and 
parsley  until  it  is  crisp,  lay  it  on  the  roach, 
and  serve  with  anchovy  sauce. 


ROADS,  TO  Make.— The  first  thing  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  construction  of  a  road,  is 
the  drainage  of  the  foundation.  In  country 
roads  a  ditch  should  be  formed  on  each  side. 
It  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry 
off  all  the  water  which  falls  on  the  surface. 
The  foundation  of  a  road  may  be  either  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground,  rendered  dry 
by  drainage,  or  it  may  be  raised  above  the 
natural  surface  by  embanking.  And,  as  a 
rule,  the  road  should  be  raised  by  embank- 
ing above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  each 
side,  in  order  that  it  may  be  dry,  and  may 
be  acted  on  by  the  sun  or  wind.  In  forming 
embankments,  the  best  mode  is  to  follow  by 
shallow  layers  of  the  materials.  Each  layer 
should  be  allowed  to  settle,  which  ifc  will  do 
to  a  concave  surface,  as  seen  in  the  annexed 
figure ;  and  be  pounded  or  rammed  before 


the  next  is  added.  In  this  way  an  embank- 
ment of  the  greatest  solidity  will  be  obtained. 
In  the  common  roads  of  this  country  no 
further  preparation  is  made  than  the  mere 
drainage  of  the  ground  ;  the  protective  ma- 
terials or  road  being  simply  laid  on  the 
natural  surface  without  any  intervening 
base.  But  unless  the  traffic  is  to  be  exceed- 
ingly light,  such  a  construction  is  false 
economy.  The  great  aim  should  be  to  ex- 
tend the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  road 
on  as  great  an  extent  of  the  foundation  as 
possible.  This  is  effected  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  base  of  the  road,  formed  of  a 
layer  of  brushwood  or  faggots,  of  a  solid 
mass  of  concrete  or  of  a  pitching  of  large 
stones,  and  sometimes  on  very  soft  ground, 
the  layer  of  brushwood  or  faggots  is  used 
in  combination  with  either  of  th§ other  two. 
In  either  case,  the  first  operation  is  to  solidify 
by  rolling  or  priming  the  earth  foundation, 
and  to  form  it  to  the  same  transverse  sectioa 
that  the  upper  surface  of  the  roadway  is  to 
have.  When  fasgots  or  brushwood  are 
used,  which  should  only  be  in  wet  situations, 
the  layer  should  be  from  four  to  six  inches 
thick,  with  the  joints  well  crossed ;  and  it 
must  be  at  such  a  depth  as  to  be  beyond  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  changes,  in  laying 
broken  stones,  or  macadam,  to  form  a  road 
surface,  great  care  is  requisite;  it  should 
be  spread  in  shovelfuls,  equally,  so  as 
to  form  an  even  layer  of  three  inches 
thick.  When  this  layer  is  consolidated, 
another  of  the  same  thickness  should  be 
added  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  till 
the  requisite  depth  of  covering  is  obtained. 
Moist  weather  should  be  chosen  for  laying 
on  macadam,  as  in  dry  weather  the  stones 
do  not  bind  together,  but  roll  about, 
and  are  ground  to  dust.  To  accelerate 
the  binding  together  of  the  stones,  it  is 
sometimes  the  practice  to  spread  a  thin  layer 
of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  foreign  matter  over 
the  surlace  of  the  macadam.  This  practice, 
when  needlessly  resorted  to,  or  badly  done, 
or  when  improper  materials  are  used,  is 
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ii^urious  in  its  effects ;  but  when,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  used  in  cases  of  necessity, 
«uch  as  when  macadam  is  Jaid  on  in  dry 
weather,  and  when  its  effect  is  simply  to 
cement  the  stones  in  their  places  till  they 
become  locked  and  compacted  together,  it  is 
most  beneficial.  To  produce  such  an  effect, 
the  blending-  material  should  be  in  very 
small  quantity.  The  best  is  the  grit  of  the 
macadam  stones  ;  the  worst  is  chalk,  on  ac- 
count of  the  effect  which  the  weather  has  on 
it.  Soft  sand  is  bad  also,  because  it  lilts 
with  the  wheels,  and  balls  the  horses'  feet. 
When  the  road  is  newly  covered,  particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to  rakino-  in  the  ruts, 
and  placing-  large  stones  or  other  fenders,  so 
as  to  oblige  vehicles  to  pass  over  every  por- 
tion of  the  surface  in  turn.  In  using  gravel 
for  the  surface  of  a  road,  it  is  important  to 
choose  that  which  contains  the  smallest 
portion  of  brittle  stones,  such  as  flints. 
When  taken  from  the  pit,  the  gravel  should 
be  screened  through  a  screen,  with  meshes 
of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square. 
The  portion  which  passes  through  is  termed 
"hoggin,"  and  is  reserved  for  foot-paths ; 
and  of  the  remainder,  the  stones  which 
exceed  two  inches  should  be  broken.  The 
g-ravel  should  not  be  divested  of  loam  which 
adheres  to  it  when  it  is  dry  from  the  pit,  as 
this  forms  the  cement  which  causes  the 
separate  stones  to  unite  togerlier  until  they 
are  finally  compacted  by  the  traflac.  But 
sometimes  the  gravel  is  perfectly  clean,  in 
which  case  recourse  must  be  had  to  some 
other  material,  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
it,  as  loam,  chalk,  or  clay.  These,  or  any  of 
them,  should  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  cause  the  settmg  of  the  round  stones. 
The  loam  of  the  road  itself  is  the  best  ma- 
terial to  be  used,  and  next  to  that  clay  ;  chalk 
is  the  worst.  When  necessity  compels  the 
use  ofchalk.it  should  be  reduced  to  powder, 
and  mixed  with  the  gravel,  before  the  latter  is 
spread,  and  not  used  as  a  top-dressing.  The 
maintaining  of  a  macadam  road  in  repair 
can  only  be  done  by  incessant  attention.  It 
will  not  do  to  wait  till  the  road  is  worn  into 
deep  ruts  and  hollows,  and  then  to  till  np 
these  with  a  few  lo.ids  ot  macidam.  The 
repair,  so  to  speak,  must  go  on  continually. 
The  road  must  never  be  allowed  to  wear  into 
ruts;  but  as  soon  as  a  portion  is  observed 
beginning  to  wear,  its  surface  should  be 
loosened  with  the  pick,  and  the  stones  re- 
placed, so  that  the  coating  shall  become  all 
of  an  equal  thickness.  By  this  means  the 
crust  will  wear  down  equally,  and  when 
Iresh  stone  requires  to  be  applied,  it  must 
be  done  by  slightly  loosening  with  the  pick 
all  the  surface  where  it  is  req'iired,  and 
spreading  the  fresh  stones  in  a  stratum,  not 
exceeding  in  thickness  their  own  depth. 
For  this  general  repair  spring  or  autumn  is 
the  best  season.  It  is  a  most  judicious  plan 
to  coat  irre^rularly  a  great  length  of  road 
at  a  time.  No  sooner  does  wet  weather  set 
in  at  the  close  of  the  autumn  than  the  roads, 
already  heavy  enough,  are  cjated  in  half- 
mile  lengths,  irregularly  from  side  to  side, 
with  four  or  tive  inches  of  new  stone;  and 
the  result  is  that  the  poor  animals  of  draught 
must  only  carry  half  their  pr,  r)?r  lead,  or 


work  at  half  speed.  Fender  stones  have 
also  to  be  laid  down  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  zig-zag  course  taken  to  avoid  them 
nearly  doubles  the  length  of  way  to  be  tra- 
velled. It  is  much  better  to  coat  the  road 
from  side  to  side  with  the  thin  layer  as 
above  described,  and  in  short  lengths  from 
twenty  to  thirty  yards,  leaving  between 
each  length  an  interval  of  the  same  length 
uncoated.  The  relief  given  to  the  animal  by 
this  uncoated  portion  is  such  that  he  does 
not  alter  his  pace,  and  as  there  is  no  need  of 
fender  stones,  his  course  is  straight.  So 
soon  as  the  coated  portions  have  become 
set,  the  intervals  between  are  treated  in  the 
same  way.  By  this  means  the  traffic  is 
spread  over  the  whole  suriace  of  the  road, 
and  the  macadam  wears  down  equally,  and 
not  in  ruts.  When  a  macadam  road  is  very 
wet,  its  materials  grind  to  powder  rapidly 
under  the  traffic.  There  is,  therefore,  the 
greater  necessity  for  facilitating  the  flow  of 
the  water  from  the  road  in  wet  weather,  by 
removing  all  mud  or  filth  that  obstructs  it. 
This  is  done  by  scraping  either  with  a 
hand- scraper  or  with  the  machine.  The 
hand- scraper  has  an  iron  blade  about 
eighteen  inches  long  and  six  inches  deep, 
slightly  curved  at  each  extremity,  and 'fixed 
at  right  angles  to  a  long  handle.^  The 
machine- scraper  is  much  more  efficient  in 
sweeping,  and  less  destructive  to  the  roads. 
But  wheH  the  mud  on  the  road  is  in  a  pasty 
condition,  and  the  road  has  been  softened 
under  it  by  long-continued  rains,  or  has  been 
broken  up  by  trost,  and  the  surface  is  lifted 
by  the  tyres  of  the  carriage- wheels,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  scrapers  would  tend  to  tear 
up  the  surface  and  destroy  the  road.  In 
such  a  case  the  remedy  is  to  add  water  to 
the  mud  till  it  is  of  a  consistence  to  flow, 
and  does  not  stick  to  the  tyres  of  the  wheels. 
The  materials  will  then  be  fastened  again  in 
their  places  by  the  traffic,  and  after  a  short 
time  the  scraper  may  be  employed.  But  a 
much  more  eflectual  cleanser  is  the  scaven- 
ger's brush ;  and  although  the  use  of  this 
cannot  be  afforded  on  country  roads,  it  can 
be  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and 
with  great  advantage.  Sweeping  does  not 
injure  a  road  so  much  as  scraping,  and  it 
can  be  done  when  the  road  is  too  wet  for  the 
scraper  to  be  employed.  The  mud  swept  or 
scraped  to  the  sides  of  the  road  should 
be  collected  in  heaps,  and  carted  away  as 
speedily  as  possible.  In  very  dry  weather, 
macadam  is  very  speedily  worn  to  dust,  un- 
less the  road  be  regularly  watered.  The 
watering  carts  should  be,  made  light  and 
mounted  on  springs,  and  should  proceed  at 
a  smart  space,  spreading  the  water  in  a 
gentle  shower.  For  the  purpose  of  repairing 
the  roads,  depots  for  broken  stone  should  be 
established  at  intervals  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile;  they  should  be  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  walled  on  three  sides,  for  the 
facility  of  moving  the  stones,  which  this 
form  affords ;  and  they  are  of  ample  size  if 
they  contain  about  thirty  cubic  yards  of 
stone.  In  determining  the  width  of  a  road, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  amount  of  traffic ; 
and  in  consideration  of  this,  to  make  pro- 
vi.^ion  for  one,  tvro,  or  more  vehicles  pass- 
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ing",  as  the  case  may  require.  First,  there- 
fore, the  extreme  width  of  the  largest 
vehicle  used  in  the  district,  with  its  load, 
should  be  ascertained,  and  to  this  a  foot 
should  be  added,  and  the  width  of  the  road 
should  be  some  multiple  of  the  dimension. 

ROASTING.  —  The  first  requisite  for 
roasting  is  to  have  a  clear  brisk  fire,  pro- 
portioned to  the  joint  that  is  to  be  roasted  ; 
without  this,  every  attempt  must  prove 
abortive.  The  next  thing-  is  to  see  that  the 
spit  is  properly  cleaned  before  it  enters  the 
meat,  and  the  less  it  passes  through,  the 
better.  A  neck  and  loin  of  meat  requires  to 
be  carefully  jointed  before  it  is  put  on  the 
spit,  that  the  carver  may  separate  them 
easily  and  neatly.  The  joint  should  be 
balanced  evenly  on  the  spit,  that  its  motion 
may  be  regular,  and  the  fire  operate  equally 
on  every  part ;  for  this  purpose  balancing 
skewers  are  necessary.  All  roasting-  should 
be  done  open  to  the  air,  to  ventilate  the  meat 
from  its  own  fumes,  and  by  the  radiant  heat 
of  a  glowing-  fire ;  otherwise  it  is  in  fact 
baked  and  rendered  less  wholesome.  For 
the  same  reason  when  a  joint  is  dressed,  it 
is  better  to  keep  it  hot  by  the  fire,  than  to 
put  it  under  a  cover,  that  the  exhalations 
may  freely  escape.  In  making  up  the  fire 
for  roasting,  it  should  be  three  or  four  inches 
longer  at  each  end  than  the  joint  on  the  spit, 
or  the  ends  of  the  meat  cannot  be  properly 
browned.  Half  an  hour  at  least  before  the 
roasting  begins,  prepare  the  fire  by  putting 
on  a  few  coals,  so  as  to  be  suflBciently 
kindled  by  the  time  the  fire  is  wanted.  Put 
some  of  them  between  the  bars,  and  small 
coals  or  cinders  wetted  at  the  back  of  the 
fire.  In  some  families  not  provided  with  a 
jack  or  spit,  a  bottle-jack  is  a  valuable  in- 
strument for  roasting;  and  when  this  can- 
not be  had,  a  skewer  and  a  string,  or  rather 
a  quantity  of  coarse  worsted  loosely  twisted, 
is  as  philosophical  an  apparatus  as  any,  and 
will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well.  Do 
not  put  the  meat  too  near  the  fire  at  first. 
The  larger  the  joint,  the  farther  it  must  be 
kept  from  the  fire  ;  if  once  it  gets  scorched, 
the  outside  will  become  hard  and  will  acquire 
a  disagreeable  taste.  If  the  fire  is  prevented 
from  penetrating  it.  the  meat  will  appear 
done,  before  it  is  little  more  than  half- 
roasted,  besides  losing  the  pale  brown 
colour  which  has  so  inviting  an  appearance 
in  roasted  meat.  From  ten  to  fourteen 
inches  should  be  the  distance  at  which  the 
joint  is  placed  when  first  put  down,  and 
afterwards  it  should  be  brought  nearer  by 
degrees.  If  the  joint  is  thicker  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  lay  the  spit  slanting,  with 
the  thickest  part  nearest  the  fire.  When  the 
meat  is  thin  and  tender,  the  fire  should  be 
small  and  brisk;  but  for  a  large  joint,  the 
fire  should  be  strong,  and  equally  good  in 
every  part  of  the  grate,  or  the  meat  will  not 
be  uniformly  done.  Stir  the  fire  well  before 
the  meat  is  set  down,  keep  it  clear  at  the 
bottom,  and  take  care  that  there  are  no 
smoky  coals  in  the  front.  If  a  jack  be  used 
it  should  be  carefully  oiled  and  kept  clean, 
and  covered  from  the  dust,  or  it  will  never 
act  well.  The  dripping-pan  should  be 
placed  at  guch  a  distance  from  the  fire  as 
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just  to  catch  the  drippings  ;  if  it  be  too  near, 
the  ashes  will  fall  into  the  pan  and  spoil  the 
contents.  If  too  far  from  the  fire,  the 
drippings  will  not  only  be  lost,  but  the 
meat  will  be  blackened  and  spoiled  by  the 
fetid  smoke,  which  will  arise  when  the  fat 
falls  on  the  live  cinders.  The  meat  must 
be  well  basted,  to  keep  it  moist.  When  it 
does  not  supply  dripping  enough  for  this 
purpose,  add  some  that  has  been  saved  on 
some  former  occasions,  and  properly  pre- 
pared :  this  answers  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  butter.  Boasting  meat  should  not  be 
sprinkled  with  salt  till  nearly  done,  as  it 
tends  to  draw  oat  the  gravy.  Basting  with 
a  little  salt  and  water  when  the  meat  is  first 
laid  down,  is  often  done,  but  the  practice  is 
not  good.  Where  the  fat  is  very  fine  and 
delicate,  it  is  best  to  cover  it  with  writing 
paper,  to  prevent  it  w^asting;  but  fat  in 
general  is  as  well  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  fire.  Half  an  hour  before  the  meat  is 
done,  prepare  some  gravy,  if  necessary  ;  and 
just  before  it  is  taken  up,  put  it  nearer  the 
fire,  to  brown  it.  If  it  is  to  be  frothed,  baste 
and  dredge  it  carefully  with  flour.  When 
the  joint  is  quite  done,  take  it  up  imme- 
diately, as  every  moment  beyond  that  is 
injurious  to  the  meat.  With  respect  to  the 
time  required  for  roasting,  the  general  rule 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a  pound  of  meat 
is  a  pretty  fair  estimate,  but  it  will  not  do 
for  all  kinds  of  joints.  The  use  of  a  meat 
screen  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration, 
as  it  tends  materially  to  assist  the  operation, 
by  concentrating  the  heat  and  excluding  the 
cold  draughts  of  air.  Attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  nature  of  the  joint,  whether  thick 
or  thin,  the  strength  of  the  tire,  the  nearness 
of  the  meat  to  it,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  it  is  basted.  The  more  it  is  basted, 
the  less  time  will  it  take,  as  it  keeps  the 
meat  soft  and  mellow  on  the  outside,  and 
the  fire  acts  upon  it  with  greater  force. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  time  the  meat  has 
been  kept,  and  on  the  temperature  of  the 
weather.  The  same  weight  of  meat  will  re- 
quire twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  longer 
in  cold  weather  to  roast  it  than  in  warm 
weather  ;  and  the  same  principle  applies  to 
meat  when  fresh  killed  than  when  it  has 
been  kept  till  it  is  tender.  If  meat  should 
happen  to  get  frozen,  it  should  be  thawed, 
by  lying  some  time  in  cold  water ;  and  then 
be  thoroughly  dried  in  a  clean  cloth  pre- 
viously to  being  laid  down  before  the  fire. 
The  mean  time  of  roasting  for  various  joints 
and  articles  of  food  may  be  estimated  as 
follows  :  — 

Sirloin  of  beef,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
pounds,  four  hours. 

Ribs  of  beef,  same  weight,  four  hours. 

Collared  ribs,  about  three  hours  and  a  half. 

Haunch  of  venison,  from  three  to  four 
hours. 

Haunch,  if  in  paper  and  paste,  from  four 
to  five  hours. 

Leg  of  mutton,  of  eight  to  ten  pounds,  two 
hours  and  a  half. 

Shoulder,  of  eight  pounds,  two  hours. 

Fillet  of  veal,  of  ten  pounds,  stuffed,  three 
hours. 

Brisket  of  veal,  of  eight  pounds,  two  hours, 
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Loin,  of  eight  to  nine  pounds,  two  hours. 

Leg  of  lamb,  of  six  pounds,  one  hour  and 
a  half. 

Loin,  of  three  to  four  pounds,  one  hour 
and  a  quarter. 

Leg-  of  pork,  of  eight  pounds,  two  hours 
and  three-quarters. 

Loin  of  pork,  of  six  pounds,  two  hours. 

Goose,  if  large,  fifty  minutes  to  an  hour. 

Green  goose,  fifty  minutes  to  an  hour. 

Duck,  if  large,  fifty  minutes. 

Hare,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

Turkey,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and 
a  half  hours,  accordino:  to  size. 

Leveret,  fifty  minutes. 

Rabbit,  large,  one  hour. 

Wild  duck,  thirty-five  minutes. 

Partridge,  large,  thirty  minutes. 

Pigeon,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  min- 
utes. 

Chicken,  from  twenty  to  fifty  minutes, 
according  to  size. 

Blackcock,  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a  quarter. 

Sucking-pig,  from  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
to  two  hours,  according  to  size. 

Fowl,  large,  sixty-five  minutes. 

Ox- heart,  stuff'ed,  from  two  hours  to  two 
hours  and  a  half. 

Calf's  heart,  one  hour. 

Grouse,  thirty-five  minutes. 

In  a  dietetic  point  o-  view,  roasted  meat 
is  not  so  easily  digested  as  boiled  meat,  but 
it  is  more  nutritious.  It  retains,  moreover, 
the  ge'atine,  which  is  greatly  dissolved  out 
in  the  process  of  boiling.  If,  however,  the 
cooking  is  carried  too  far,  and  the  meat  be 
over-done,  its  nutritious  properties  are  im- 
paired. On  the  other  hand,  if  meat  is 
under-done,  although  more  nutritious,  it  is 
certainly  less  digestible.  In  placing  paper 
over  fat,  to  preserve  it,  never  use  pins  or 
skewers,  they  operate  as  so  many  taps  to 
carry  off  the  gravy  ;  besides,  the  paper  fre- 
quently starts  from  the  skewers,  and  is, 
consequently,  liable  to  take  fire,  to  the  great 
injury  of  both  the  flavotir  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  meat.  For  these  reasons, 
always  fasten  on  the  paper  with  tape, 
twine,  or  any  other  suitable  string. 
1^  ROASTING  OVEN. —Apparatus  for 
roasting  meat  are  made  in  various  forms, 
intended  to  possess  the  combined  advantages 
of  an  ordinary  oven  and  roasting  con- 
venience. The  accompanying  engraving 
represents  a  general  section  of  the  roasting 
oven  as  it  is  now  usually  executed.  The 
body  of  the  iron  roaster  is  of  a  square  form, 
larger  or  smaller,  and  set  in  the  brickwork 
•with  a  fire  below  it.  The  fire,  which  burns 
on  the  bars,  ascends  round  both  sides  of  the 
roaster  in  a  cavity  left  between  it  and  the 
brickwork,  passes  over  the  top  in  a  similar 
cavity,  and  then  descends  by  the  back  of 
the  roaster,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows, 
making  its  exit  by  a  horizontal  flue  situated 
at  the  lower  part  on  the  left,  and  goes  at 
last  in  the  perpendicular  flue  to  the  top  of 
the  house.  Within  the  oven  are  two  shelves, 
on  which  to  place  the  dishes.  In  the  circu- 
lation ot  hot  air,  when  required,  there  is  an 
-aperture  beneath  the  door  of  the  roaster, 


having  a  register  to  close  it  when  it  is  not 
wanted.  When  hot  air  is  to  circulate,  this 
register  is  opened,  and  the  air  which  i& 
heated  by  the  bottom  of  the  roaster,  turns- 


out  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  lower  shelf,  a* 
represented  by  the  arrow ;  passes  over  the 
meat  placed  in  its  pan  and  gridiron,  ascends 
through  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
upper  shelf  not  reaching  to  thelront,  and 
finally  passes  off  into  the  tube  at  the  top  of 
the  roaster,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  regis- 
ter, moveable  by  a  small  rod  coming  to  the 
front.  This  hot  air  then  joins  that  from 
the  fire,  and  passes  into  the  flue. 

ROBERT  sauce;.  —  Put  an  ounce  of 
butter  into  a  saucepan  ;  set  it  over  the  fire,, 
and  when  browning,  throw  in  a  handful  of 
onions  cut  in  small  dice;  fry  them  brown, 
but  do  not  let  them  burn;  add  half  a  spoon- 
ful of  flour,  shake  the  onions  in  it  and  give 
it  another  fry  ;  then  put  four  spoonfuls  of 
gravy,  and  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  it 
gently  ten  minutes;  skim  it.  When  ready 
to  serve,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  made  mus- 
tard, a  spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon,  and  pour  it  round  the  steaks 
or  chops.  They  should  be  of  a  fine  yellow 
brown,  and  garnished  with  fried  parsley 
and  lemon.  The  sauce  must  not  boil  after 
the  mustard  is  put  in,  otherwise  it  will 
curdle. 

rt^  Butter,  loz. ;  onions,  handful ;  flour, 
i  tablespoonful ;  gravy,  4  tablespoonfuls ; 
pepper  and  salt,  to  season;  mustiird.  1  tea- 
spoon ful ;  vinegar,  1  tablespoonful;  lemon, 
juice  of  ^  of  1. 

ROCHELLE  SALT. -This  salt  is  a  mild 
aperient  taken  in  ounce  doses,  and  more 
agreeable  than  Epsom  salts.  To  prodnce  it, 
dissolve  twenty  ounces  of  sub- carbonate  of 
6oda  in  ten  pints  of  water,  add,  while 
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boiling,  twenty-four  ounces  of  cream  of 
tartar,  filter,  evaporate  to  a  pellicle,  and  set 
aside  to  crystallize. 

ROCK  CAKES.— 1.  Clean  and  dry  a 
pound  of  currants,  and  add  the  same 
quantity  of  flour,  well  dried,  half  a  pound 
of  beaten  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  wiiites  of  six, 
well  beaten  separately  ;  add  a  little  nutmeg 
and  cinnamon  ;  mix  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, the  butter  having  been  first  beaten 
to  a  cream  ;  drop  the  paste  in  small  quanti- 
ties, on  buttered  paper,  and  bake  on  tins  in 
a  quick  oven.  2.  Mix  a  quart  of  cream 
with  twelve  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  well  beaten,  six  table- 
spoonfuls  of  finely  pounded  loaf-sugar,  a 
little  rose-water,  and  half  a  glass  of  brandy 
or  ratafia;  beat  all  well  together  ;  heat  the 
wafer  irons,  put  into  them  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  butter,  and  turn  the  irons,  that  it  may 
bake  equally.  While  hot,  roll  them  round  a 
stick. 

^^  1.  Currants,  lib. ;  flour,  lib. ;  sugar, 
^Ib. ;  butter,  |lb.  ;  eggs,  8  yolks,  6  whites  ; 
nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  to  flavour. —2.  Cream, 
1  quart ;  flour,  12  tablespoonfuls  ;  eggi^,  8 
yolks  ;  sugar,  6  tablespoonfuls  ;  rose-water, 
to  flavour  ;  brandy  or  ratafia,  |  glass. 

ROCK,  IKISH.— Blanch  a  pound  of  sweet 
and  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  ;  pick  out  a 
few  of  the  sweet  almonds,  cut  them  in 
strips,  and  blanch  them  in  rose-water  ; 
pound  the  rest  in  a  mortar  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  brandy,  four  ounces  of  pounded 
and  sifted  loaf-sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of 
salt  butter  washed;  pound  them  till  the 
mass  appears  very  white,  and  set  in  a  cool 
place  to  stiffen  ;  then  dip  two  tablespoonfuls 
into  cold  water,  and  with  them  form  the 
paste  as  much  like  an  egt^  as  possible  ;  place 
on  the  bottom  of  a  glass  dish  a  small  plate 
or  saucer  reversed,  and  pile  the  rock  high 
np;  stick  over  it  the  cut  almonds,  and 
ornament  with  sweetmeats. 

1^"  Sweet  almonds,  lib. ;  bitter  almonds, 
loz. ;  brandy,  1  tablespoonful ;  sugar,  ilb. ; 
salt  butter.  AJb. 

ROCKERY. —A  rockery,  if  judiciously 
disposed,  is  a  very  fitting  arrangement  for 
a  town  garden,  as  it  presents  a  greater 
apparent  extent  of  space,  in  consequence  of 
its  abruptly  undulated  surface  admitting  of 
the  walks  being  carried  along  within  a  few- 
feet  or  yards  of  each  other,  and  yet  being 
completely  iiid.  Rockwork  should  always 
be  kept  in  the  background,  if  artificial ;  and 
in  a  garden,  placed  on  a  level  surface, 
because  it  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  nature, 
where  all  around  it  is  art.  The  case  is  diffe- 
rent where  the  situation  is  naturally  rocky, 
and  v^here  projecting  portions  of  rock  can 
be  laid  bare  to  form  the  ground- work.  It 
may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the 
formation  of  screens  for  shutting  out  objects 
which  are  not  wished  to  be  seen  ;  to  render 
more  secluded  and  sheltered,  small  places, 
such  as  villa  gardens  :  and  it  may  form  the 
termination  of  a  long  or  even  principal 
walk,  provided  nothing  better  can  be  substi- 
tuted. It  should  never  rise  out  of  the 
smooth-dressed  lawn,  nor  be  placed  too  near 
the  house,  shrubbery  and  terraced  banks, 
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being  better  for  shutting  out  objects  in  the 
foreground.  When  the  culture  of  rock 
plants  is  an  object,  the  rockery  should 
present  two  or  more  aspects,  one  damp  and 
shaded,  the  other  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Ferns  and  plants  of  shade  should  occupy 
the  former,  while  sun-loving  plants  should 
inhabit  the  latter.  Rocks  associate  natu- 
rally with  water ;  when  a  pool  can  be  placed 
at  its  base,  with  its  margin  sufiiciently 
broken  and  rugged,  the  effect  will  be 
heightened,  and  the  plants  derive  advan- 
tage from  the  watery  exhalations  rising 
during  the  heat  of  summer.  Every  ap- 
pearance of  art  and  approach  to  regularity 
will  be  out  of  place  in  the  construction  of 
rockery.  On  the  contrary,  the  surface  of 
the  whole  cannot  be  too  irregular,  or  too 
varied,  indented,  or  prominent.  An  ad- 
ditional projection  may  be  given  to  some  of 
the  parts  by  moderate-sized  bushes  or  short- 
stemmed  weeping  trees.  Evergreen  shrubs 
or  low  trees  will  be  particularly  useful. 
For  ordinary  practice,  the  materials  of  which 
a  rockery,  however  small,  is  formed,  should 
be  ©n  their  broadest  or  flat  sides,  and  not  be 
set  on  edge,  much  less  be  placed  with  their 
poin  ts  upwards.  Any  great  elevation  should 
not  be  sought  in  small  rockeries.  This 
would  be  inconsistent  with  their  breadth, 
and  would  render  them  too  prominent.and 
artificial.  They  should  not  be  carried  higher 
than  the  point  at  which  they  can  be  well 
supported  and  backed  with  a  broad  mass  of 
earth  and  vegetation.  Additional  height 
may  sometimes  be  given,  if  desired,  by  ex- 
cavating into  a  hollow  the  base  from  which 
they  spring.  Rocks  should  appear  to  spring 
out  ot  the  polished  grassy  lawn;  for  grass 
and  rocks  do  not  harmonize.  The  vegetation 
around  the  base  of  rockeries  should  be 
of  rustic  plants,  such  as  the  varieties  of  our 
hardy  native  heaths  and  similar  plants. 
These  should,  however,  bear  no  resemblance 
to  having  been  planted,  but  as  if  they  had 
been  brought  in  large  masses,  and  scattered 
irregularly  around  the  margin.  Rockwork 
may  be  introduced  both  in  the  gardenesque 
and  picturesque  styles  of  flower-gardens, 
but  never  into  the  geometric.  The  intention 
of  rockwork  is  to  shut  out  objects  not 
wished  to  be  seen ;  to  divide  the  garden 
into  different  compartments  ;  to  cover  sterile 
banks,  in  the  gardenesque  style ;  and  to 
imitate  natural  rocks,  cascades,  Alpine 
rivulets,  and  to  divide  into  different  com- 
partments, or  to  exemplify  the  natural 
stratification  of  some  particular  locality,  in 
the  picturesque  style.  To  accomplish  these 
with  judgment  and  taste,  nature  must  be 
imitated  as  closely  as  possible.  The  rock- 
work being  formed  should  be  sufiiciently 
clothed  with  plants  indigenous  to  similar 
situations  naturally.  The  rocky  vine,  the 
mountain  brow,  and  the  sea  beach,  are  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  materials  for  a 
rockery  ;  and  it  is  necessary  in  selecting 
them  to  pay  minute  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  various  rocks  are  deposited 
in  their  beds,  and  also  to  the  mosses,  heaths, 
and  terns  which  are  congenial  to  them  ;  for 
in  proportion  as  the  selector  shall  succeed 
in  imitating  nature  will  he  please  his  own 
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ey-e,  and  gratify  others.  Having-  fixed  on  the 
quarter  whence  materials  are  to  be  procured, 
the  next  step  is  to  fiud  out  an  intelligent 
workman,  who  may  execute  the  charge 
intrusted  to  hira  with  care.  On  this  a  great 
deal  depends,  and  some  pains  should  be 
taken  to  make  him  understand  thoroughly 
what  is  wanted.  The  size  of  the  stones 
should  alv/ays  be  varied,  but  proportioned 
npon  the  whole  to  the  intended  size  of  the 
rockwork.  A  number  of  detached  erections 
never  look  well ;  they  are  stiff  and  arti- 
ficial. The  whole  should  show  an  evident 
and  well-defined  connection ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  stones,  the  greatest  possible 
variety  in  form  and  size  should  be  studied. 
The  'foundations  should  consist  of  mounds 
of  earth,  which  answer  the  purpose  as  well 
as  any  more  solid  erection,  and  will  make 
the  stones  go  farther.  Rocks  of  the  same 
kind  and  colour  should  be  placed  together ; 
if  intermixed,  they  seldom  wear  a  natural 
appearance.  A  dark  cave  penetrating  into 
the  thickest  part  of  the  erection  is  not  very 
difficult  to  construct,  and  when  encircled 
by  ivy,  and  inhabited  by  a  pair  of  horned 
owls,  it  will  form  a  very  interesting  object. 
Rock  plants  of  every  description  should  be 
profusely  stuck  around,  and  in  one  short 
twelvemonth,  the  whole  scene  will  exhibit 
an  impress  of  antiquity  far  beyond  anticipa- 
tion. The  whole  should  be  enclosed  with 
trees  of  large  foliage,  that  the  visitor  to  the 
scene  may  meet  with  it  unexpectedly. 
Water,  in  all  cases,  adds  greatly  to  the 
general  efi'ect,  and  a  small  pond  permits  the 
construction  of  a  rocky  island,  v.hich  should 
be  formed  with  jutting  points  for  the  sake 
of  the  reflection  in  the  water.  By  a  simple 
expedient,  streams  of  water  may  be  made 
to  issue  from  the  rocks,  or  to  sport  into  the 
air  and  fall  into  beautiful  cascades.  Rock- 
work  should  be,  in  general,  an  independent 
feature.  It  rarely  looks  well  when  piled 
against  a  wall,  around  the  roots  of  a  tree,  or 
in  any  situation  where  it  is  over-shadowed 
by  trees;  in  short,  whereit  does  not  form  the 
prominent  feature  in  the  scene.  It  looks 
^ ell  near  water,  and  merging  into  it;  or  in 
an  open  airy  garden  where  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  gravel  walk;  but  it  does  not  look  so 
well  when  rising  from  turf,  without  an  ad- 
joining walk,  or  where  large  shrubs  grow 
np  amongst  the  stones.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  rock- 
work  s4iould  either  adjoin  gravel  or  a  piece 
of  water,  and  that  it  should  seldom  or 
never  Adjoin  trees  or  grass,  or  walls  or 
buildings.  Rockeries  may,  however,  be 
made  to  answer  one  or  two  simple  purposes 
independent  of  ornamentation.  Where 
there  are  raised  banks  between  one  part  of 
a  garden  and  another,  rocks  can  be  em- 
ployed to  face  the  more  private  side  of  them, 
and  will  contribute  to  their  solidity,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  increase  their  pro- 
priety and  interest.  If.  agam,  a  walk  be 
cut  through  a  bank,  rocks  may  be  used  to 
hold  up  the  sides  of  the  opening  when 
▼ery  steep.  Or  where  a  walk  travels  along 
a  narrow  hollow  between  two  banks,  the 
glopes  of  the  bank  can  be  partially  covered 
with  masses  of  rock.    In  both  these  last 


cases,  a  miniature  and  imperfect  imitation 
of  a  small  defile  will  be  produced,  and  may 
be  made  very  consistent  and  natural.  The 
plan  will  be  particularly  serviceable  where 
the  hollow  has  to  be  made  as  narrow  as 
possible,  and  the  banks  have  consequently 
to  be  kept  nearly  upright. 

ROCK- PLANT  STAJSTD.— A  picturesque 
effect  is  produced  in  the  garden  by  elevated 
stands  for  rock- plants  of  the  rarest  kinds, 


and  most  minute  species.  The  use  of  such 
a  stand  is  twofold,  namely,  preserving  them 
from  being  run  over  by  stronger  young 
kinds,  and  placing  them  in  a  more  con- 
venient position  to  be  seen. 

ROLLER.— An  agricultural  instrument 
constructed  of  wood,  stone,  or  cast-iron, 
according  to  convenience,  or  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  For  tillage  lands 
the  roller  is  used  to  break  the  lumps  of 
earth,  and  in  some  cases  to  press  in  and 
harden  the  ground  about  newly- sown  seed. 
In  constructing  heavy  rollers,  they  should 
not  have  too  great  a  diameter,  whatever 
the  material  be  of  which  they  are  formed, 
as  the  pressure  is  diminished  when  the 
instrument  is  of  very  large  size,  by  its 
resting  on  too  much  surface  at  once,  except 
an  addition  of  weight  in  proportion  be 
made.  By  having  the  roller  made  small, 
when  loaded  with  some  weight,  a  much 
greater  effect  will  be  produced,  and  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  expense  effected  in  the 
construction  of  the  implement.  A  species 
of  roller  called  the  clod-crusher,  as  seen  In 


the  engraving,  consists  of  cast  metal  discs, 
or  roller  parts,  placed  loosely  upon  a  round 
axle  so  as  to  revolve  independently  of  each 
other.  The  outer  surface  of  each  roller  part 
is  serrated,  and  has  a  aeries  of  sideway- 
projecting  teeth,  wh'ch  act  perpendicularly 
in  breaking  clods.  The  size,  six  feet  wide 
by  two  and  a  half  in  diameter,  consists  of 
twenty-three  roller  parts.  Each  alternate 
ring  is  made  larger  in  the  eye,  and  in 
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revolving,  causes  au  np-and-down  inotion 
along  the  entire  surface  of  the  roller,  thereby 
increasing  the  power  and  effecting  the  beist 
means  of  self- cleansing-.  Another  kind  ot 
roller,  sometimes  called  the  pressing  plough, 


generally  consists  of  two  cast-iron  wheels, 
tor  the  purpose  of  impressing  two  small 
seed  gutters  or  drills  on  the  furrow  slices 
turned  over  by  the  common  plough,  and  a 
third  wheel  for  running  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  for  the  purpo:*e  of  keeping  the 
machine  steady.  The  wheels  are  kept  clean 
by  scrapers.  The  implement  is  used  in 
breaking  up  clover  leys  for  wheat.  The 
advantages  are  said  to  be  a  firm  bed  for  the 
seed,  by  which  it  is  not  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  in  the  winter  season,  and  not  so  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  the  grub  and  wire  worm. 
ROLLS.— A  species  of  fancy  bread  which 
may  be  made  m  a  variety  of  ways,  as  fol- 
lows :— Dinner  or  Breakfast  ro?/^.— Crumble 
down  very  small  indeed  an  ounce  of  butter 
into  two  pounds  of  the  best  flour,  and  mix 
withthem  a  saltspoonful  of  salt.  Put  into 
a  basin,  a  dessertspoonful  of  solid  well- 
purified  yeast,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
pounded  sugar ;  mix  these  with  half  a 
pint  of  warm  new  milk  ;  hollow  the  centre 
of  the  flour,  pour  in  the  yeast  gradually, 
stirring  to  it  sufficient  of  the  surrouoding 
flour  to  make  a  thick  batter ;  strew  more 
flour  on  the  top,  CDver  a  thick  double  cloth 
over  the  pan,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  warm 
kitchen  to  rise.  In  winter  it  must  be 
placed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fire. 
In  about  an  hour,  should  the  leaven  have 
broken  through  the  flour  on  the  top,  and 
have  risen  considerably  in  height,  mix  one 
lightly-whisked  egg,  or  the  yolks  of  two, 
with  nearly  lialf  a  pint  more  of  quite  warm 
new  milk,  and  wet  up  the  mass  into  a  very 
smooth  dough.  Cover  it  as  before,  and, 
in  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
turn  it  on  to  a  paste-board,  and  divide  it 
into  twenty-four  portions  of  equal  size. 
Knead  these  as  lightly  as  possible  into 
small  round,  or  olive-shaped  rolls  ;  make 
a  slight  incision  round  them,  and  cut  them 
once  or  twice  across  the  the  top,  placing 
them,  as  they  are  done,  on  slightly- floured 
baking  sheets  an  inch  or  two  apart.  Let 
them  remain  for  filteen  or  twenty  minutes  ; 
then  wash  the  tops  with  yolk  of  egg  mixed 
with  a  little  milk,  and  bake  them  in  a  rather 
brisk  oven  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Turn 
them  upside  down  upon  a  dish  to  cool  after 
they  are  taken  from  the  tins.  An  addi- 
tional ounce  of  butter  and  another  e^g  can 
be  used  for  these  rolls  when  richer  bread  is 
liked,  but  it  is  much  less  wholesome  than  a 
more  simple  kind.  A  cup  of  good  cteam 
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would  be  an  admirable  substitute  for  butter 
altogether,  rendering  the  rolls  exceedingly 
delicate  both  in  appearance  and  flavour. 
The  yeast  used  for  them  should  be  stirred 
up  with  plenty  of  cold  water  the  day  before 
it  is  wanted  :  and  it  will  be  found  very 
thick  indeed  when  it  is  poured  ofl',  which 
should  be  gently  done.  Rather  less  than 
an  ounce  of  good  fresh  German  yeast  may 
be  used  for  them  instead  of  brewer's  yeast 
with  advantage. 

French  rolls— Ta.'ke  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
milk  quite  warm  ;  and  a  half  a  pint  of  small- 
beer  yeast:  add  sufficient  flour  to  make  it 
as  thick  as  butter  ;  put  it  into  a  pan  ;  cover 
it  over  and  keep  it  warm  ;  when  it  has  risen 
to  its  utmost  height,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  warm  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt;  mix 
them  well  together  ;  rub  into  a  little  flour 
two  ounces  of  butter;  then  make  the  dough 
not  quite  so  stiff  as  for  bread ;  let  it  stand 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  it  will  be 
ready  to  form  into  rolls;  let  them  stand 
afterwards  until  they  have  risen,  and  bake 
them  in  a  quick  oven.  Brentford  rolls.— M.ix. 
together  two  pounds  of  flour,  a  little  salt, 
two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  four  ounces  of 
butter,  and  two  eggs  beaten  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  yeast  and  about  a  pint  of  milk. 
Knead  the  dough  well  and  set  it  to  rise 
before  the  fire.  Bake  a  dozen  rolls,  b;itter 
tin  plates,  and  set  them  before  the  fire  to 
rise  till  they  are  of  a  proper  size,  then  bake 
them  for  half  an  hour.  American  potato  rolls, 
—Choose  five  large  potatoes,  boil,  peel,  and 
wash  them  well ;  then  rub  them  through  a 
sieve ;  to  each  potato  allow  a  pint  of  sifted 
flour,  a  tablespoonful  of  strong  fresh  yeast ; 
a  gill  of  milk- warm  water ;  a  saltspoonful 
of  salt ;  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  an  ounce  of 
butter  ;  mix  together  in  a  large  broad  pan 
the  flour,  the  mashed  potatoes,  and  the  salt. 
Make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  mixture, 
and  pour  into  it  the  yeast  mixed  with  the 
warm  water.  Sprinkle  a  little  flour  over  the 
top,  and  mix  in  a  little  from  round  the  sides 
of  the  hole.  Cover  it  with  a  clean  cloth,  and 
over  that  a  flannel,  and  set  it  near  the  fire 
to  rise.  When  the  dough  is  quite  light 
and  cracked  all  over  the  surface,  knead  in 
the  butter  and  also  the  yolks  of  eggs,  having 
previously  beaten  them  well,  and  add  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little 
warm  water.  Then  divide  the  dough  into 
equal  parts,  make  it  in  to  long- shaped  rolls* 
and  lay  them  in  a  tm  or  iron  pan  sprinkled 
with  flour.  Cover  them,  and  again  set  them 
to  rise  in  a  warm  place.  When  perfectly 
light  (which  should  be  in  about  an  hour), 
set  the  pan  in  an  oven,  and  bake  the  rolls 
brown.  They  are  best  when  quite  fresh. 
Pull  them  open  with  the  fingers  and  eat 
them  with  butter.  Geneva  rolls.  — Break  down 
into  very  small  crumbs  three  ounces  of 
butter  with  two  pounds  of  flour ;  add  a 
little  salt,  and  set  the  sponge  with  a  large 
tablespoonful  of  solid  yeast,  mixed  with  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
strong  saffron- water  ;  let  it  rise  for  a  full 
hour,  then  stir  to  a  couple  of  well- beaten 
eggs  as  much  hot  milk  as  will  render  them 
lukewarm,  and  wet  the  rolls  with  them  to 
a  light  lithe  dough ;  leave  it  for  about  forty 
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minutes  longer,  mould  it  into  small  rolls, 
brush  them  with  beaten  yolk  of  ej^g,  and 
bake  them  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour.  The  addition  of  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
three  of  butter,  half  a  pound  more  of 
currants,  the  grated  rind  of  a  large  lemon, 
and  a  couple  of  ounces  of  candied  orange- 
rind,  will  convert  the  whole  into  excellent 
rolls.  When  the  flavour  of  saffron  is  not 
liked,  omit  it  altogether. 

I^"  Dinner  or  breaJc/ast  roJ/5.— Butter,  loz. ; 
flour,  2lb3. ;  salt,  l  saltspoonful ;  yeast,  1 
dessertspoonful ;  saffron,  ^  teaspoonful ; 
milk,  I  pint ;  eggs,  1  or  the  yolks  of  2  ;  milk, 
I  pint.  French  7^o//.^— Miik,  l|  pint ;  yeast, 
i  pint;  flour,  sufficient;  warm  water,  i 
pint;  salt,  |oz. ;  butter.  2ozs.  Breniftrd  rolls. 
—Flour,  2lbs. ;  salt,  sufficient ;  sugar,  2ozs.  ; 
butter,  \\b.  ;  eggs,  2 ;  yeast,  2  tablespoon- 
fuls  ;  milk,  1  pmt.  American  potato  rolls. — 
Potatoes,  sufficient ;  flour,  l  pint  to  each 
potato;  yeast,  1  tablespoonful;  water,  1 
;,'-ill;  salt,  1  tablespoonful;  egg,  yolk  of  l ; 
tiutter,  loz.  ;  soda,  l  teaspoonful.  Geneva 
ro//5.— Flour,  2lbs.  ;  butter,  3ozs.  ;  yeast,  1 
tablespoonful  (saffron,  l  spoonful ;  water, 
less  than  ^  pint) ;  new  milk,  1  pint;  salt, 
sufficient. 

ROLLY-POLY  PUDDING.— This  well- 
known  pudding  is  made  by  rolling  out  a 
thin  layer  of  suet  or  butter  paste  as  for 
puddings,  upon  which  either  a  preserve  or 
dried  currants  are  spread  evenly,  leaving  an 
inch  bare  at  the  edy:es  all  round  except  on 
t-hat  next  the  cook,  and  then  the  whole  is 
rolled  up  into  a  long  pudding,  closed  at  the 
ends  by  pinching  the  paste,  and  enveloped 
in  the  same  way  in  a  cloth,  which  is  tied 
with  a  string  at  each  end,  and  boiled  about 
one  hour. 

ROMANCES.— Works  of  fiction  differing 
from  the  novel,  inasmuch  as  the  scenes  and 
incidents  are  not  taken  from  every- day  life, 
but  are,  for  the  mo.st  part,  the  author's  own 
creation.  Among  the  best  authors  of  this 
class  of  literature  are  31rs.  Radcliffe,  William 
Godwin,  Maturin.  M.  G  Lewis,  lieckford, 
Jane  and  Anna  Mana  Porter.  Mrs.  Shelley, 
Thomas  Hope,  Plumer  Ward,  G.  P.  R.  James, 
andW.  H   A  ins  worth. 

ROOFING  —The  covering  of  buildings, 
generally  very  complicated  and  often  ex- 
ercising all  the  ingenuity  of  even  a  skilful 
workman.  Roots  sliould  always  be  put 
together  on  the  ground  ;  and,  after  they 
have  had  all  their  parts  marked,  to  be  taken 
to  pieces  again,  in  order  to  be  raised  to  their 
proper  plcibes  on  the  walls.  Corrugated 
iron  roofs  are  composed  of  sheet  ir'^n,  im- 
pressed so  as  to  present  a  surface  of  semi- 
circular ridges,  with  intervening  furrows 
lengthwise  of  the  sheet.  By  this  means  the 
sheet,  from  a  plane  flat  surface  having  no 
.strength  but  from  its  tenacity,  becomes  a 
series  of  continued  arches,  abutting  against 
each  other,  and  the  metal,  by  this  new  posi- 
tion, will,  alter  un<!ergoing  the  process  of 
corrugation,  bekr  upwards  of  seven  hundred- 
^veight  without  bending  in  the  least  degree. 
Iron  so  furrowed  will  be  preferable  to  com- 
mon sheet  iron  for  covering  a  flat  roof;  be- 
cause the  furrows  will  collect  the  water, 
and  convey  it  more  rapidly  to  the  eaves  -, 


but  this  is  a  trifling  advantage  compared 
with  others  which  follow.  Suppose  that, 
in  addition  to  furrowing  a  sheet  lengthwise 
so  as  to  give  it  a  flat  appearance,  it  is  also 
bent  in  one  general  curve  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  causins:  it  to  approach  the  form 
seen  in  the  engraving :   an  arch  of  great 


strength  is  thus  supplied,  capable  of  serv.j.g 
as  a  roof  without  rafters,  or  any  description 
of  support,  except  at  the  eaves  or  abutments. 
It  is  evident  that,  the  span  of  any  roof 
being  given,  segments  of  corrugated  iron 
may  be  riveted  together  so  as  to  lorm  such 
an  arch  as  may  be  deemed  proper  for  cover- 
ing it. 

ROOK  PIE.— Draw  and  skin  six  or  eight 
rooks,  let  them  lie  in  cold  water  one  or  two 
hours,  cut  out  the  back-bones,  wash  the 
birds,  season  them  lightly  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  pack  them  closely  into  a  pie-dish  ; 
add  half  a  pint  of  gravy  or  water,  and  lay 
over  them  half  a  pound  of  tresh  butter ; 
cover  the  dish  with  a  flour- and- water  paste, 
and  bake  for  two  hours.  The  following  day 
take  off  the  coarse,  and  cover  with  a  puff 
paste,  and  bake  it  till  it  be  sufficiently  done. 

ROOKS,  TO  Destroy.— The  rook  has  a 
bad  reputation,  for  the  injury  it  occasions  to 
growing  crops  and  vegetation  generally. 
Many  devices  have  been  formed  to  drive 
these  destructive  birds  from  the  field  ;  one 
of  the  most  common  of  which  is  the  scare- 
crow. After  a  time,  however,  the  birds 
become  familiar  with  these  objects,  and  they 
cease  to  exercise  any  influence.  Gunpowder 
is  themost  efl>ctual  means  of  scaring  away 
rooks.  Rags  steeped  in  a  solution  of  gun- 
powder, dried,  and  placed  on  the  wmdward 


side  of  a  field,  will  act  as  a  scare  as  long  aa 
they  last,  but  the  renewal  of  them  occa- 
sions a  good  deal  of  trouble.  One  ot  ths 
best  contrivances  is  that  shown  in  the  an- 
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nexed  figure,  which  can  be  made  to  keep  up 
afire  throuo^hout  the  day.  It  consists  of  a 
circular  plate  of  strong  tin,  a  6,  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  upon  the  circumlerence 
of  which  is  soldered  a  hoop  of  equally 
strong  tin,  three  inches  in  height,  and 
through  which  are  pierced  twenty-four 
embrasures,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square 
each,  at  equal  distances  from  one  another. 
At  each  embrasure  is  inserted  brass  cannon, 
four  inches  in  length,  upon  a  carriage  sol- 
dered to  the  bottom-piate,  and  removable  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  a  clasp.  The  plate 
and  rim  are  covered  by  a  conical  tin  top,  c, 
with  an  eave  projecting  one  inch,  to  prevent 
the  drops  of  rain  running  down  tlie  rim. 
The  cover  is  surmounted  witli  a  cylindrical 
lantern,  c/,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
pierced  with  holes.  The  cannon  are  loaded 
with  fine  gunpowder,  and  wadded  with 
woollen  wadding,  to  prevent  its  ignition. 
They  are  fired  with  a  match  consisting  of 
cotton  thread  dipped  in  a  solution  of  salt- 
petre;  and  the  thread  is  brought  over  and 
held  upon  the  touch-hole  of  each  cannon  by 
a  bit  of  copper- wire  attached  to  the  carriage. 
The  match-thread  is  made  longer  or  shorter, 
as  the  time  is  determined  on  between  the 
discharge  of  each  cannon,  and  to  dispose  of 
it  for  this  purpose,  the  central  part  of  the 
plate  a  6  is  divided  by  perpendicular  parti- 
tions of  tin,  so  arranged  as  to  form  numerous 
alleys,  along  which  the  match- thread  is 
made  to  traverse  at  such  a  length  as  to  burn 
it  in  down  in  time  to  reach  the  touch- hole 
at  a  given  hour.  Plate  a  6  is  affixed  to  a 
circular  board  e,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and 
one  inch  in  thickness  ;  and  in  its  circum- 
ference are  attached  tliree  legs,  ///,  wi)ich 
support  the  apparatus  in  tripod  form,  at  a 
heightsuflicient  to  elevate  it  above  the  stand- 
ing corn.  The  battery  is  placed  in  the  part  of 
the  field  most  frequented  by  the  rooks,  and 
where  it  may  best  be  seen.  Suppose  that 
the  guns  are  loaded  and  the  match  lighted 
at  five  in  the  morning,  and  tliat  by  eiiiht  at 
night  it  is  time  to  cease  tiring,  which  is 
filteen  hours,  in  which  time  thirty- seven  and 
a  half  minutes  will  require  to  elapse  between 
the  discharge  of  each  of  the  twenty-four  can- 
nons. Such  discharges  are  much  more  to 
be  depended  on  for  regularity  than  the  firing 
of  any  fowling-piece  by  a  herd-boy.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  discharges  of  the  guns,  if  a 
piece  of  woollen  rag,  steeped  in  a  solution  of 
gunpowder  and  dried,  w^ere  placed  in  a  cup  of 
tin  at  cf,  immediately  below  the  lantern  of 
the  cover,  and  set  fire  to.  the  smoke  arising 
from  it  would  still  further  intimidate  the 
rooks,  and  cause  the  discharge  o!"  the  cannons 
at  longer  intervals  to  suffice.  The  position 
of  the  battery  should  be  changed  every  day, 
and  a  piece  of  laid  corn  is  the  best  spot  for 
erecting  it  on,  to  be  best  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance. It  may  be  set  amongst  potatoes,  as 
also  in  a  plot  of  turnips  growing  for  seed. 
The  number  of  such  apparatus  required 
for  a  farm  would  depend  on  the  number  of 
the  corn-fields  subject  to  the  attack  of 
birds,  and  also  on  the  succession  or  ripening 
of  the  different  crops.  Batteries  could  be 
made  of  any  size  and  to  fire  as  often  as 
desired,  and  the  smaller-sized  ones,  when 
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longer  in  use  than  all  the  cannons  can  reach 
the  time,  the  cannons  might  be  loaded 
often er  than  once  a  day. 

ROOT  BREAKER.  An  implement  used 
for  breaking  or  bruising  potatoes,  turnips, 
carrots,  or  other  raw  roots,  into  small  or 
moderate-sized  pieces  before  giving  them  to 
cattle  or  horses.  It  is  composed  of  two 
widely-fiuted  rollers  placed  under  a  hopper, 
turned  by  two  men.    The  same  implement 


may  be  set  so  Ciose  by  means  of  two  screws 
as  to  serve  for  a  whin- bruiser,  or  for  break- 
ing beans  or  corn  of  any  kind. 

ROOT  EXTRACTER 
—  An  excellent  imple  - 
menc  for  takmg  up  soiled 
roots,  &c  ,  and  which  may 
be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
The  mode  of  using  it  is 
to  thrust  it  deeply  into 
the  ground,  so  placed  that 
the  root  may  be  taken 
between  the  prongs.  The 
bent  part  near  the  han- 
dle, acting  as  a  fulcrum 
against  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  greatly  faci- 
litates the  withdrawal  of 
the  root  without  break- 
ing it,  when  the  handle 
is  pressed  towards  the 
ground.  This  implement 
will  be  found  not  only 
convenient,  but  will  pre- 
vent injury  being  done  to 
the  roots. 


ROOT- GRAFTING  AND  PRUNING.- 

Root-grafting  is  a  method  often  practised 
in  nurseries  m  cases  where  stocks  of  the 
species  intended  to  be  increased  are  scarce, 
and  at  other  times,  to  economise  time,  and 
the  operation  can  be  performed  during  the 
winter  and  under  protection,  so  that,  when 
spring  arrives,  they  may  be  taken  out  and 
planted  in  nursery  hnes.  One  precaution 
ought  to  be  taken  in  this  mode— namely, 
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washing  the  top  parts,  at  least,  of  the  root 
stocks,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  earthy- 
matter  getting  between  the  scion  and  the 
stock.  When  the  attachment  has  taken 
place,  and  planting  is  completed,  draw  up 
the  earth  around  the  neck  of  the  plants  so 
as  to  become  the  point  of  union.  The  rarer 
species  of  oaks,  for  example,  maybe  grafted 
upon  the  roots  of  the  common  sorts;  and 
the  otherwise  useless  roots  left  on  the 
ground,  upon  removing  old  thorn  hedges, 
may  be  used  as  excellent  stocks  upon  which 
to  attach  peony- grafts.  The  tree  peony  has 
been  successfully  grafted  upon  the  flesh 
roots  of  the  herbaceous  kinds  of  the  same 
genus  ;  the  melon  and  cucumber,  the  potato 
and  love-apple,  and  many  others  have  been 
or  are  capable  of  beino:  grafted  on  each 
other.  In  the  case  of  the  tree  peony,  the 
operation  is  performed  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  August.  The  tubers 
throw  out  roots  in  autumn,  and  are  then 
taken  up  and  potted,  and  preserved  under 
cover  during-  winter.  The  operation  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  and  consists  in  selecting 
single  tubers  of  the  plant,  in  which  a  trian- 


gular notch  is  cut  near  its  top ;  to  this  notch 
a  scion  of  the  tree  sort  is  made  to  fit,  having 
two  or  three  buds  upon  it;  when  placed  Jt 
is  tied  with  soft  matting,  and  clayed  or 
waxed  over  in  the  usual  manner.  If  the 
plant  which  supplies  the  scion  be  scarce,  then 
one  bud  may  be  used  instead  ot  three.  In 
selecting  the  tubers  for  this  purpose,  barren 
ones,  that  is,  those  having  no  visible  eyes- 
are  as  good,  if  not  possibly  better,  than 
those  which  have  them.  By  this  mean? 
dahlias  may  be  mult'plied  lar^rely,  as  every 
tuber  is  suitable  lor  a  stock,  \\hile  only  the 
erown  of  the  whole  root  produces  cuttings. 
Rooi-piuningiB  adopted  as  a  check  to  over- 
luxuriance.   This  it  dees  effectually,  for  such 


excess  of  growth  arises  from  the  roots  im- 
bibing too  much  food ;  by  pruning,  and 
thus  reducing  their  number,  therefore,  we 
reduce  their  imbibing  power,  and  it  is'found 
that  such  pruning  checks  the  production  of 
leaf-buds,  and  will  cause  any  kind  of  fruit- 
tree  to  produce  blossom-buds,  provided  the 
tree  is  healthy,  and  that  its  barrenness 
arises  from  over-luxuriance.  To  know  what 
proportion  of  the  roots  to  cut  away,  the 
trees  may  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  First  trees  of  moderate 
luxuriance ;  second,  those  which  may  be 
termed  robust ;  third,  those  of  gross  habit. 
To  a  further  idea,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
first  class  will  make  young  shoots  on  an 
average  a  foot  in  length;  those  of  the 
second,  two  feet ;  and  the  third,  three 
feet  ;  the  latter,  indeed,  frequently  burst 
into  lateral  or  side  shoots,  from  the  young 
shoots  of  the  same  season.  From  the  first 
class,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  away 
about  a  sixth  part  of  the  roots ;  from  the 
second  class,  a  fourth  part ;  and  from  the 
third  class,  a  third  part.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  extremities  of  the  roots 
alone  should  be  cut  off  and  the  surface  ot 
the  roots  preserved  by  every  possible 
means. 

KOOTS,  TO  Gather  and  Preserve. 
—  Roots  should  be  gathered  in  spring 
with  but  few  exceptions,  and  are  better 
for  being  Ifresh.  Roots  to  be  dried  should 
be  well  w^ashed  and  sliced,  unless  they 
are  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  bark, 
when  they  must  be  merely  washed  and 
dried.  The  process  of  drying  may  be  sim- 
ply performed  by  stringing  the  pieces  toge- 
ther, or  scattering  them  on  paper  trays, and 
exposing  them  for  a  sufficient  time  to  a 
gentle  heat,  say  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
degrees. 

ROPE  TWISTER.  —  An  implement 
necessary  on  large  farms,  and  desirable  on 


those  of  ordinary  size,  by  which  straw 

for  use  in  thatching,  may  be  twisted  with 
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greater  speed  and  accuracy  than  is  possible 
with  the  slow  and  awkward  implements 
formerly  employed,  and  which  required  two 
pairs  ot  hands  to  every  rope.  The  mode  of 
its  action  is  plain  enough.  The  turning  of 
the  handle  gives  motion  to  five  wheels,  the 
centre  one  being-  on  the  axis  of  Ihe  handle, 
and  all  toothed  into  one  another  ;  and  the 
axis  of  every  alternate  wheel  is  lengthened 
out  into  a  hook  on  the  other  side  from  the 
handle,  over  which  a  wisp  of  straw  being 
doubled,  the  twisting  of  the  rope  commences 
and  regular  additions  of  material  being 
skilfully  made,  continues  until  any  length 
that  may  be  desired  is  obtained. 

ROSE,  Culture  of.— The  rose  may  be 
propagated  by  a  variety  of  methods ;  most 
kinds  by  cuttings,  the  best  time  for  making 
which  is  fin  April.  The  most  convenient- 
sized  pots  in  which  to  place  the  cuttings  are 
five  inches  across  ;  till  them  with  moderately 
rich  light  earth,  press  it  firmly  down,  then 
fill  the  pots  quite  up  to  the  rim  with  silver 
sand ;  give  a  gentle  watering  from  a  fine- 
rosed  watering-pot,  then  divide  the  cuttings 
into  lengths  of  about  four  inches,  remove  all 
the  leaves  except  those  belonging  to  the 
top  buds  ;  make  the  cut  very  smooth  across, 
just  under  the  lowest  bud ;  the  cutting  is 
then  ready  to  be  planted.  Have  a  small 
stock  about  as  thick  as  a  quill,  and  thrust  it 
into  the  soil  just  the  depth  of  the  cutting,  so 
as  to  leave  the  top  bud  out :  close  the  earth 
firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  with 
the  stick  ;  place  the  cuttings  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  pots,  with  the  leaves  of  all 
pointing  inwards,  then  close  up  the  holes 
with  a  little  of  the  sand,  and  give  a  gentle 
watering.  The  best  situation  to  place  the 
pots  in  is  a  pit,  with  hand- glasses  over 
them.  If  there  is  not  that  convenience, 
plunge  the  pots  in  coal  ashes  on  a  shady 
border,  covering  tliem  with  hand-glasses. 
Shift  into  larger  pots  as  they  require.  For 
cuttings  in  the  open  ground,  choose  a  shady 
border,  next  a  low  wall  or  hedge— the  latter 
to  be  close- clipped  with  the  garden  shears. 
Let  the  soil  be  well  dug  and  chopped  small, 
and  the  surface  raked  very  fine ;  then  pour 
gome  water  upon  it,  and  let  it  stand  a  day, 
to  become  moderately  dry  again.  Prepare 
the  cuttings  as  directed  above,  and  expose 
them  as  little  as  possible  to  the  sun  and 
air ;  they  may  be  preserved  fresh  by  cover- 
ing them  with  a  little  damp  moss  or  hay 
as  soon  as  they  are  prepared.  As  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  are  ready,  open  a  trench 
with  a  small  spade  at  the  end  of  the  border. 
Chop  the  side  of  the  trench  furthest  from 
you  straight  down,  just  a  sufficient  depth 
between  the  topmost  bud  and  leaf  out  of 
the  soil;  then  place  the  cuttings  against 
this  upright  bank,  about  three  inches  apart. 
When  the  row  is  filled  with  cuttings,  with 
your  spade  put  the  soil  against  the  cuttings, 
and  with  your  foot  tread  it  firmly  to  them. 
Take  great  care  that  the  soil  is  quite  close 
and  firm  around  each.  Then  fill  up  level 
with  the  top  of  the  row  of  cuttings  another 
portion  of  the  soil,  until  there  is  a  bank  of 
earth  six  inches  distant  from  the  first  row. 
Chop  down  the  outermost  edge  of  the  soil, 
80  as  to  leave  another  upright  bank  to  set 
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the  second  row  of  cuttings  against,  and  so 
proceed  from  row  to  row,  till  the  span  set 
apart  for  this  purpose  is  filled.  Examine  a 
few  of  them  occasionally  after  about  six 
weeks,  and  if  they  are  rooted,  lift  them  care- 
fully with  the  trowel  or  small  spade,  and 
either  put  them  or  plant  them  out  in  rows 
in  a  more  open  situation,  where  they  are  to 
grow  and  flower.  By  budding.  -This  mode 
is  a  very  general  one,  and  particularly  for 
standard  roses.  For  budding  roses,  the 
best  time  of  the  day  is  either  early  in  the 
morning,  or  after  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  cloudy  moist  days,  are  the  most 
suitable.  Cut  off"  the  heads  of  your  stocks, 
and  all  the  side  branches  to  three,  that  ifi 
for  standards.  For  dwarfs,  cut  oflF  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  ground;  then,  with  the 
knife,  make  an  incision  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  young  side- branches,  as  close  to  the 
main  stem  as  possible.  The  incision  should 
be  about  an  inch  long,  lengthwise  in  the 
branch.  Cut  a  cross  just  at  ihe  top  of  thift 
incision,  in  a  direction  somewhat  slanting". 
Then  take  ofl"  the  bud,  previously  cutting  off 
the  leaf,  leaving  part  of  the  leaf  stalk.  Cut 
away  with  the  bud  a  portion  of  the  bark 
from  the  parent  stem,  and  a  portion  of  the 
wood  with  it.  This  bud,  and  the  bark,  and 
the  wood  with  it,  should  be  altogether 
rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long.  Turn  the  bud  over  between  your 
finger  and  thumb,  and  dexterously  take  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  wood  full  in  the  eye 
of  the  bud.  Then  raise  one  side  of  the  bark 
of  the  incision,  in  the  shape  of  a  T  made  in 
the  stock,  and  with  the  ivory  handle  of  the 
budding-knife  slip  in  one  side  of  the  bark 
attached  to  the  bud,  then  turn  your  knife, 
and  lift  up  the  other  side  of  the  incision, 
and  the  bud  will  drop  into  its  place;  pas« 
the  bark  of  the  bud  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
incision,  and,  if  any  projects  beyond  the 
cross  incision  on  the  stock,  cut  it  off.  Then 
tie  with  worsted  neatly,  and  the  operation 
is  complete.  By  layers.— Ih^  common  mode 
is  to  lay  down  the  young  shoots  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  late  in  autumn,  or  early  in 
the  suc3eeding  spring ;  and  then,  with  the 
exception  of  the  moss-rose  and  one  or  two 
others,  they  form  rooted  plants  by  the  next 
autumn.  After  the  plants  are  removed 
from  the  stools,  they  are  planted  in  nursery 
rows;  and  in  a  year,  the  blossom- buds 
having  been  carefully  pinched  off  from  the 
first  laying  down,  they  will  be  fit  for 
removal  to  their  final  destination.  The 
shoots  are  then  to  be  pruned,  and  the  soil 
stirred  and  enriched.  An  improved  method 
of  laying  roses  consists  in  entering  the 
knife  up  the  centre  of  the  inward  portion  of 
the  wood  of  the  layer,  and  keeping  the  slit 
so  formed  open  by  a  small  piece  of  wood  or 
a  stone.  By  swo/ter^. -Roses  send  up  many 
suckers  annually,  which  may  be  taken  up  in 
autumn,  winter,  or  early  spring,  with  some 
rootlets  attached;  and  the  strongest  may 
be  planted  out  finally,  and  the  weakest  in 
the  nursery  for  a  year  or  two  longer.  They 
will  readily  grow',  and  will  most  of  them 
produce  flowers  the  following  summer. 
When  rose-trees  have  grown  into  large 
bunches,   with   many  suckers,    the   whole 
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may  be  taken  up  and  slipped,  or  divided 
into  separate  plants.  The  moss,  and  some 
others,  furnish  suckers  but  sparingly.  Soil 
and  situation.— Th^  best  soil  is  a  rather  strong^ 
loam;  the  deeper  it  is  the  better.  It  should 
be  well-drained.  Such  land  as  will  grow 
g-ood  wheat  or  good  hops  will  grow  fine 
roses.  jS^ext  it  should  be  rich  to  grow  them 
fine:  if  not  already  so,  it  ou^^ht  to  have 
thoroug-hly  decayed  dujig  added  to  it.  Bones 
dissolved  in  vitriol  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  them,  a  manure  that  may  be  obtained  of 
any  respectable  dealer.  The  rose-srarden 
ought  to  open  to  the  south  and  east,  but  be 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  north-west 
winds.  Tall  beech  or  hornbeam  hedges,  are 
the  best  shelter  against  gales  blowing  from 
those  points.  Roses  should  not  be  planted 
so  near  trees  as  to  be  overhung  by  them,  as 
the  drip  from  the  trees  will  prevent  them 
from  thriving,  and  injure  the  flowers. 
Raising  roses  from  seed  is  an  interesting  jjur- 
suit,  but  little  attended  to  in  this  country. 
It  is  easy  in  all  points,  except  the  obtaining 
of  mature  seed  from  the  better  varieties, 
what  in  our  climate  does  not  often  occur  in 
the  open  air ;  and  this  circumstance  is 
doubtless  the  cause  of  the  seeming-  neglect 
which  has  hitherto  attended  this  part  of 
their  culture.  When  ripe  berries  can  be 
gathered  in  October,  they  should  be  taken 
from  the  tree  before  they  are  much  frozen  ; 
the  seed  cleared  out,  and  at  once  buried  in 
sand,  placing  first  a  layer  of  sand  in  a  large 
pot,  then  a  sprinkling- of  seed,  and  of  some 
more  sand,  continuing  them  alternately  till 
the  pot  is  full ;  the  seed  is  then  to  be  kept 
till  the  following  April,  when  it  may  be 
sown  in  the  usual  way,  in  pans  of  light 
loam,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  ; 
some  of  it  will  come  up  the  same  season, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  following ;  the 
young  plants  should  be  potted  ofias  soon  as 
they  can  be  safely  handled,  and  afterwards 
are  to  be  treated  with  a  frame,  and  nursed 
till  strong  enougli  to  be  trusted  out  of  doors. 
No  very  definite  directions  can  be  given  for 


arranging  the  rosary,  the  working  upon 
existing  circumstances  must  determine  it; 
though  in  general  a  series  of  beds,  either 
circiilar  or  rectangular,  are   most   conve- 


nient, because  by  varying  their  size  the 
several  groups  may  be  accommodated,  and 
the  method  admits  of  additions  being  sub- 
sequently made  without  disturbing  the 
established  portion ;  but  whatever  its  size 
or  form,  no  other  plant  should  be  allowed 
on  the  prescribed  space,  or  at  least  nothing 
more  than  a  few  prostrate  growing  things 
to  cover  the  earth  between  the  stems  or  in 
front  of  the  borders.  The  preceding  engra- 
ving is  suggestive  of  a  rosarium  in  keeping 
with  the  above-mentioned  requisites.  The 
approaches  may  be  made  through  avenues 
of  tall  standards,  the  boundary  marked  by 
climbing  kinds,  trained  in  festoons  upon 
chains  suspended  from  posts,  and  as  a  cen- 
tral object,  either  a  heap  of  large  stones 
upon  which  the  creeping  kinds  may  ramble, 
half  a  dozen  rustic  pillars,  supporting  a  roof 
j  to  be  covered  with  climbing  sorts,  or  a 
!  little  grove  of  creeping  roses,  will  be  appro- 
I  priate. 

KOSE  LIP- SALVE— Take  eight  ounces 
of  sweet  almond  oil,  four  ounces  prepared 
I  mutton  suet,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  white 
i  wax,  two  ounces  of  spermaceti,  and  twenty 
I  drops  of  otto  of  roses  ;  steep  a  small  quan- 
I  tity  of  alkanet  root  in  the  oil,  and  strain 
I  belbre  using.  Melt  the  suet,  wax,  and 
spermaceti  together,  then  add  the  oil  and 
I  otto  of  roses. 

I  ROSE  LOZENGES.  — To  a  pound  of 
;  finely- sifted  loaf-sugar,  put  an  ounce  of 
'  powdered  gum  arable,  or  tragacanth;  mix 
it  into  a  stifi"  paste  with  rose-water,  and 
I  grind  up  with  the  paste  a  little  of  the  con- 
i  serve  of  roses,  which  gives  both  flavour  and 
I  colour;  punch  the  mass  into  round  or  oval 
I  lozenges,  each  containing  about  fifteen 
i  grains,  and  dry  them  in  a  stove. 
i  ROSE  OIL.— Put  any  quantity  of  dried 
j  rose  leaves  into  an  earthen  pipkin,  cover 
i  them  with  olive  oil,  and  keep  it  hot  for 
j  some  hours.  Jhe  oil  will  extract  both 
I  odour  and  colour.  A  little  oil  of  rosemary 
I  may  be  added. 

ROSE-WATER.— When  the  roses  are  in 
full  bloom,  pick  the  leaves  carefully  ofl",  and 
to  every  quart  of  water  put  a  peck  of  rose- 
leaves  ;  put  them  in  a  still  over  a  slow  fire, 
and  distil  gradually  ;  then  bottle  the  water  ; 
let  it  stand  in  the  bottle  three  days,  and 
then  cork  it  close. 

ROSES.  MILK  OF.— Mix  four  ounces  of 
the  oil  of  almonds,  with  half  a  gallon  of  rose 
water,  and  then  add  forty  drops  of  the  oil  of 

RO.SES,  TINCTURE  OF. —Put  into  a 
bottle  the  petals  of  the  common  ro>ie  and  pour 
upon  them  spirits  of  wine  ;  cork  the  bottle, 
and  let  it  stand  for  two  or  three  months. 
It  will  then  yield  a  perfume  little  inferior  to 
otto  of  roses.  Common  vinegar  is  much 
improved  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  this 
mixture  beinir  added  to  it. 

ROSEMARY,  Culture  of.— A  hardy 
under- plant,  evergreen  slightly  aromatic. 
The  green  is  hardiest  as  a  plant,  and  is  the 
sort  generally  used.  The  finest  plants  are 
raised  from  seed.  Sow  either  broadcast  or 
in  small  drills,  six  inches  apart.  The  green 
is  also  raised  by  planting  slips  or  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  in  spring  or  summer  in 
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11  shady  border.  Let  these  be  taken  off  from 
five  to  seven  inches  long,  detaching-  the 
under-Ieaveg,  Set  them  in  a  row  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  apart,  nearly  two-thirds 
into  the  ground :  water  at  planting,  and 
occasionally  afterwards  till  they  have  struck. 
The  plants  will  be  strong-  and  well-rooted 
by  autumn,  wiien  they  should  be  trans- 
planted at  proper  distances.  A  light  sandy 
soil  assists  exotic  evergreens,  that  retain 
some  of  their  original  delicacy,  to  stand 
the  winter ;  partly  by  preventing  them  from 
g-rovving  too  luxuriant,  and  partly  by  not 
being  a  conductor  of  frost.  In  their  final 
situations,  train  the  plants  either  with  a 
bushy  head  of  moderate  growth,  or,  if  near 
a  fence,  in  fan -like  order. 

ROSEMARY  POMAfUM.-Strip  from 
the  stem  two  large  handfuls  of  recently 
gathered  rosemary ;  boil  it  in  a  copper 
saucepan,  with  half  a  pound  of  hog's  lard, 
until  reduced  to  four  ounces  ;  strain  it,  and 
put  in  a  pomatum  pot. 

ROSEWOOD. —A  favourite  wood  for 
articles  of  furniture,  especially  those  of  a 
smaller  description.  It  is  considerably 
more  expensive  than  mahogany.  Many 
articles  of  rosewood  furniture  are  veneered  ; 
but  the  best  is  of  solid  wood.  The  colour  is 
permanent,  except  it  be  much  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  it  takes  a  fine 
polish,  which  is  improved  by  the  application 
of  French  polish.  It  may.  ho v/ ever,  be  kept 
in  good  condition,  by  being  rubbed  every 
day  with  a  clean  soft  cloth. 

ROSEWOOD,  Imitative.  — Brush  the 
wood  over  with  a  strong-  decoction  of  log- 
wood, while  hot ;  repeat  this  process  three 
or  four  times  ;  put  a  quantity  of  iron-tilings 
amongst  vinegar;  then  with  a  fiat  open 
brush,  made  with  a  piece  of  cane,  bruised  at 
the  end  or  split  with  a  knife,  apply  the 
solution  to  the  wood  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  the  fibres  of  the  wood  required. 
After  it  is  dry,  the  wood  must  be  polished 
with  turpentine  and  bee's-wax. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. -The  rotation 
or  succession  of  crops  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  successful  and  economical  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Crops  have  been  divided  by 
agriculturists  into  exhausting  crops,  restor- 
ing- crops,  and  cleaning  crops.  The  most 
exhausting  crops  are  usually  considered  to 
be  those  of  corn,  but  all  those  that  are 
allowed  to  ripen  their  seed,  and  which  are 
carried  off  the  ground,  are  also  exhausting, 
but  in  different  degrees.  Even  clover,  tares, 
and  grass  cut  green,  are  considered  as 
exhausting,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  those 
which  are  allowed  to  ripen.  Restoring  crops 
are  such  as  are  allowed  to  decay  upon  the 
ground  ;  or  are  consumed  upon  it  by  domes- 
tic animals.  Cleaning  crops  are  such  as  are 
grown  in  drills,  and  undergo  the  usual 
operation  of  weeding,  hoeing,  &c.  ;  the 
majority  of  these  may  be  also  regarded  as 
exhausting  crops.  An  exhausting  crop 
should  always  be  followed  by  a  restoring  or 
cleaning  crop  ;  or,  where  possible,  by  both 
combined.  Crops  should  also  succeed  each 
other  in  such  a  way  that  the  soil  may  not 
be  exhausted  of  any  one  particular  kind  of 
nutriment.  This  is  best  effected  by  so 
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rotating  the  crops  that  plants  which  are 
nearly  allied  should  not  succeed  each  other 
on  the  same  soil,  or  at  all  events  not  more 
than  once. 

ROT. —  See  Sheep,  to  Breed  and 
Rear. 

ROTTEN- STONE.  — An  earth  of  ash- 
brown  colour,  very  light,  moderately  hard, 
dry,  and  useful  as  a  polishing  powder. 
Mixed  with  oil,  and  applied  with  a  leather, 
it  is  an  excellent  polisher  of  brass,  steel, 
and  zinc  articles. 

ROUGE.— A  preparation  for  the  toilet, 
and  also  for  polishing  jewellery,  &c.,  made 
as  follows  :— Wash  safiiower  till  the  water 
comes  off  colourless  ;  dry  and  pulverize  it, 
and  digest  the  powder  in  a  weak  solution  of 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda ;  then  place 
some  fine  cotton-wool  at  the  bottom  of  a 
porcelain  or  glass  vessel,  pour  the  filtered 
tinctorial  solution  on  this,  and  throw  down 
the  colouring  matter  by  gradually  adding 
lemon- juice  or  white  wine  vinegar,  until  it 
ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate;  next  wash 
the  prepared  cotton  in  pure  cold  water,  and 
dissolve  out  the  colour  with  a  fresh  solution 
of  soda ;  to  the  new  solution  add  a  quantity 
of  finely-powdered  French  chalk,  propor- 
tionate to  the  intended  quality  of  the  rouge; 
mix  well,  and  precipitate  with  lemon- juice, 
as  before  ;  lastly,  collect  the  powder,  dry  it 
with  great  care,  with  as  little  heat  as  possi- 
ble, and  triturate  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  oil  of  olives. 

ROUT  DROPS.— Mix  two  pounds  of  flour, 
one  pound  of  butter,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
one  pound  of  currants,  clean  and  dry ;  then 
wet  into  a  stiff  paste,  with  two  eggs,  a  large 
spoonful  of  orange- flower  water,  the  same 
each  of  rose-water,  sweet  wine,  brandy; 
drop  on  a  tin  plate,  floured.  A  very  short 
time  bakes  them. 

j^:^  Flour,  2lbs.;  butter,  lib.;  sugar,  lib. ; 
currants,  lib. ;  eggs,  2  ;  orange-flower  water, 
rose-water,  sweet  wine,  brandy,  one  dessert- 
spoonful each. 

ROUX.— For  ordinary  purposes  this  may 
be  made  as  it  is  wanted  for  use  ;  but  when 
it  is  required  for  various  dishes  at  the  sume 
time,  or  for  cookery  upon  a  large  scale,  it 
can  be  prepared  at  once  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  last  for  several  days,  and  it  will  remain 
good  for  some  time.  Dissolve,  with  a  very 
gentle  degree  of  heat,  half  a  pound  of  good 
butter,  then  draw  it  from  the  fire,  skim  it 
well,  give  time  for  it  to  settle,  pour  it  gently 
from  the  sediment  into  a  very  clean  frying- 
pan,  and  place  it  over  a  slow  but  clear  fire. 
Put  into  a  dredging-box  about  seven  ounces 
of  fine  dry  flour ;  add  it  gradually  to  the 
butter,  shake  the  pan  as  often  as  it  is  thrown 
in,  and  keep  the  thickening  constantly 
stirred  until  it  has  acquired  a  clear  light 
brown  colour.  It  should  be  very  slowly 
and  equally  done,  or  its  flavour  will  be 
unpleasant.  '  Pour  it  into  a  jar,  and  stir  a 
spoonful  or  two,  as  it  is  needed,  into  boiling 
soup  or  gravy.  When  the  butter  is  not 
clarified  it  will  absorb  an  additional  ounce 
of  flour,  the  whole  of  which  ought  to  be  fine 
and  dry.  This  thickening  may  be  made  in 
a  well-tinned  stewpan  even  better  than  in  a 
frying-pan,  and  if  simmered  over  a  coal  fire 
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it  should  be  placed  high  above  it  and  well 
guarded  from  smoke.  White  roux.—Froceed 
exactly  as  for  the  preceding  receipt,  but 
dredg:e  in  the  flour  as  soon  as  the  butter  is 
in  full  simmer,  and  be  careful  not  to  allow 
the  thickening  to  take  the  slightest  colour ; 
this  is  used  for  white  gravies  or  sauces. 

ROWING.— In  practising  this  art,  it  may 
be  laid  down,  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  calm 
weather,  a  light  and  sharp  boat  is  prefe- 
rable ;  and,  in  rough  weather,  a  heavier  and 
broader  one.  The  learner,  however,  should 
not  at  first  begin  in  too  lija:ht  a  boat,  nor 
should  he  practise  in  roush  weather,  until 
he  gets  acquainted  with  its  management. 
To  leave  the  shore,  the  rower  should  with 
the  boat  hook,  push  the  boat  ofl",  head  upon 
tide,  or  opposite  to  the  current.  To  leave 
the  stairs,  the  rower  must  either  push  the 
boat  off  with  the  boat-hook,  or  place  the 
blur  of  the  scull  forward  and  nurse  the  boat 
out  from  the  shore.  This  being  done,  the 
rower  sits  down  to  his  sculls.  These  he  puts 
on  the  ruUocks,  and  turns  the  concave  front, 
or  pulling  of  the  scull,  towards  the  stern  of 
the  boat.  The  rower  must  sit  amidships 
on  the  thwart  or  seat  of  the  boat,  otlierwise 
she  will  reel  to  the  side  on  which  he  is  sit- 
ting, and  much  of  his  labour  will  be  lost. 
He  should  sit  with  ease  to  himself,  having 
his  feet  on  the  middle  of  the  stretcher,  and 
his  legs  not  quite  extended;  but  his  knees, 
as  he  rows,  should  be  brought  down,  and 
his  legs  stretched.  In  grasping  the  oar  for 
the  pull,  hold  the  hand  square  and  firm,  but 
with  sufficient  freedom  to  let  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  have  play.  The  body  is  now  to  be 
inclined  forward  from  the  hip>  (";  .  1)  till 


the  head  comes  nearly  over  the  knees,  and 
the  arms  extend  till  the  knuckles  come  over 
the  joints  of  the  instep.  The  edge  of  the 
oar  being  now  turned  parallel  with  the 
water,  so  as  to  feel  no  resistance  from  the 
wind,  the  dip  is  made  (  fo  2^  rnd  at  the  mo- 


.4^:_ 


ment  of  doing  this  the  oar  is  dexterously 
turned  so  that  its  edge  cuts  the  water  in 
descending,  and  being  completely  immersed 
and  no  more,  the  broad  part  of  the  blade 
ifi  pressed  strongly  and  firmly  against  the 
water  by  the  pull.    When  the  pull  is  fairly 


and  evenly  given,  and  in  such  a  way  as  that 
the  whole  power  shall  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  water  without  any  jerking  or  trem- 
bling of  the  oar,  the  time  is  come  lor  lifting 
it  out  of  the  water  {fig.  3).  and  in  doing  this. 


the  hand  or  hands  are  brought  close  to  the 
side,  a  little  below  the  chest,  the  oar  is 
slightly  turned  or  feathered  as  it  rises  to  the 
surface  then  lifted,  and  the  stroke  then  re- 
peated (fig.  4).     In  river- Towinij,  when  the 


tide  or  current  is  with  the  rower,  a  learner 
should  in  general  take  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  When  the  tide  or  current  is  against 
the  rower,  he  should  take  the  sides;  pre- 
ferring that  side  on  which,  owing  to  the 
course  of  the  river,  the  current  is  least.  In 
backing  water  the  oars  are  suddenly  turned, 
the  concave  parts  facing  the  eculler  or  rower, 
who  pushes  from  him.  This  forces  the  boat 
backwards.  In  turning  a  boat  it  is  usual  to 
back-water  with  one  oar,  or  to  hold  water, 
at  the  same  time  that  you  pull  with  the 
other.  If  you  wish  to  turn  your  boat's  head 
to  your  left  side,  you  pull  with  the  right  oar 
and  back  with  your  left,  or  pull  with  your 
left  oar  and  back  with  your  right.  In  meet- 
inof  any  other  craft,  the  boat  w  hich  comes 
with  the  tide  must  get  out  of  the  way.  In 
this  case,  both  boats,  if  close,  lay  the  blades 
of  their  sculls  flat  on  the  floater,  lift  them 
out  of  the  ruUocks.  and  let  them  drift  along- 
side. Each  replaces  them  w  hen  the  other 
has  passed.  In  passing  a  boat,  the  rower 
who  passes  must  take  the  outside,  unless 
there  is  ample  room  within  ;  and  must  also 
keep  clear  of  the  other's  sculls  or  oars.  If 
one  boat  is  crossing  the  water,  and  another 
coming  with  the  tide,  the  one  coming  with 
the  tide  must  keep  astern  of  the  other,  and 
have  a  good  look  out  ahead.  In  landing, 
bring  your  boat  in  a  slantins"  direction  to 
the  landing- place,  whether  going  against  or 
with  the  current,  by  which  method  her  stern 
will  slue  round,  and  she  will  be  partly  broad- 
side on,  with  her  stern  towards  the  direction 
of  the  tide.  When  you  step  out  of  the  boat, 
either  use  your  oar  or  boat-hook  to  assist 
you,  unship  the  sculls,  as  before  directed, 
lay  them  in  the  boat,  jump  ashore  with  one 
end  of  the  painter  (or  rope  by  w  hich  the  boat 
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is  made  fastj  in  your  hand,  and  fasten  it  to 
the  post  or  ring.  Sea  rowing  is  much  more 
difficult  than  river  rowing,  and  requires 
more  strensrth  and  management.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  things  is  launching  a  boat, 
in  doin^  this  from  the  sea- beach,  when  the 
weather  is  rough  and  there  is  a  heavy  surf, 
the  two  bowmen  must  get  into  the  boat 
with  their  cars  run  out;  and  the  other 
rowers  follow  the  boat  quickly  in  the  de- 
scent; but  they  should  not  jump  in  till  she 
is  quite  afloat,  lest  their  weight  might  fix  her 
on  the  beach,  and  she  might  ship  a  sea.  In 
rowing,  each  man  has  in  general  a  single 
oar,  and  sits  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
galley  from  the  rullock  through  which  his 
oar  passes.  The  oar  must  consequently 
cross  the  boat,  and  be  held  on  its  opposite 
side,  so  as  to  clear  the  back  of  the  man  be- 
fore. The  stroke  must  be  long^er  in  sea  than 
in  river  rowing.  The  oar  must  be  thrown 
out  with  a  heave,  caused  by  the  simultaneous 
extension  of  the  body  and  the  arms.  It  is 
still  more  essential  to  feather  in  sea  than  in 
river  rowing.  The  oar  must  be  drawn  back 
with  great  power,  caused  by  the  simul- 
taneous contraction  of  the  body  and  the 
arms  ;  time  with  the  rowers  being  accurately 
kept  and  distinctly  marked.  When  the  oars 
are  delivered  from  the  water,  the  time,  until 
they  go  into  it  again,  may  be  counted— one, 
two,  three— when  they  pass  through  the 
water.  The  time  is  kept  by  the  sternmost 
man  of  the  rowers.  In  landing  on  a  sea- 
beach,  the  rowers  should  always  look  ahead 
for  a  proper  place,  for  there  are  great  in- 
equalities in  apparently  the  smoothest  beach, 
and  landing  in  one  place  may  be  very  good, 
while  in  another  place,  not  twenty  yards  off, 
it  may  be  dangerous.  When  a  proper  place 
is  discovered,  the  rowers  may  give  "good 
way"  on  shore.  The  bowman  should  be  in 
the  bows,  with  his  boat-hook  in  one  hand 
and  the  end  of  the  painter  in  the  other,  and 
immediately  the  boat  grounds,  should  jump 
out  and  haul  in.  The  other  portion  of  the 
orew  should  now  jump  out  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  assist  him  in  pulling  the  boat 
up.  Then  everything  should  be  stowed 
away  safe  and  secure,  and  the  boat  left  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  tide  at  high  water. 
It  will  always  be  well  to  observe  the  follow- 
ing hints  and  cautions  in  rowing  :  — If  you 
are  rowing  with  others,  always  keep  the 
stroke.  If  you  are  rowing  a'  pair  of  oars 
or  sculls  by  yourself,  always  put  both 
oars  into  the  water  at  the  same  time.  Keep 
a  good  look-out  ahead,  that  you  may  not 
fall  foul  of  other  craft.  Do  not  put  your  oar 
too  deep  in  the  water,  and  mind  that  the 
blade  of  the  oar  is  thoroughly  covered.  Look 
well  to  your  thowls,  and  see  that  they  are 
not  rotten  before  you  place  them  in  the 
holes.  Let  your  boat-hook  lie  clear  of  your 
oars,  and  all  clear  of  the  painter.  See  that 
your  foot- boards  are  properly  hitched  to  the 
ports  of  the  boat  made  to  receive  them.  In 
pushing  off  a  boat  from  a  ship  or  other 
craft,  be  careful  not  to  stand  on  the  seats 
of  the  boat,  and  not  to  overbalance  yourself. 
Keep  your  boat  neat,  trim,  and  clean,  and 
see  that  she  is  well  baled  out  before  entering 
her.     Should  you  be  rowing  in  a  boat  in 
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which  there  is  a  steersman,  always  be  sure 
to  obey  orders.  If  you  steer,  always  bear 
well  forwards  with  each  stroke,  as  it  assists 
the  rowers.  Keep  the  rudder  ropes  as  tight 
as  bars,  and  move  the  rudder  as  little  as 
possible. 

RUDD  is  a  bastard  roach,  supposed  to  be 
a  cross  between  it  and  the  bream  ;  it  is 
somewhat  like  the  roach,  with  its  tail  more 
forked  ;  its  habits  are  much  like  those  of  the 
true  roach,  although  its  seasons  are  different, 
the  warm  months  being  those  most  favour- 
able for  its  capture. 

RUE.  —  A  plant  easily  propagated  by- 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  slips  of  the  young  shoots, 
in  March,  April,  or  May,  planted  in  a  shady 
border.  It  delights  in  a  poor,  dry,  cal- 
careous soil,  in  which  it  will  continue  for 
many  years;  and  if  cut  down  occasionally, 
always  in  full  leaf  and  well  furnished  with 
young  shoots.  Letting  it  run  to  seed 
weakens  the  plant  and  shortens  its  lon- 
gevity. 

RUFFE.— This  fish  is  like  the  perch  in 
shape,  and  the  gudgeon  in  colour,  which  it 
likewise  resembles  in  size;  it  is  a  very  de- 
licious fish,  but  is  to  be  found  in  but  few  of 
our  rivers  ;  it  lies  in  shoals  in  quiet  rivers 
where  the  water  is  deep,  and  is  to  be  fished 
for  with  a  small  red  worm,  during  the 
summer  months,  from  May  to  August. 

RUG. — An  article  of  furniture,  used  to 
save  the  carpet  near  the  fire ;  and  likewise 
to  afford  greater  warmth  and  softness  to  the 
feet  at  that  place.  They  vary  much  in  style 
and  price,  and  should  be  chosen  to  suit  the 
carpet  in  colour  and  degree  of  richness. 

RUM.— An  ardent  spirit,  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation from  the  fermented  skimmings  of 
the  sugar- boilers,  the  drainings  of  the  sugar- 
pots  and  hogsheads,  the  washings  of  boilers 
and  other  vessels,  together  with  sufficient 
cane  juice  or  wort  prepared  by  washing  the 
crude  cane,  to  impart  the  necessary  flavour. 

RUM  JELLY.-Clarify  and  boil  to  a 
syrup,  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar;  dissolve  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a  pint  of  water, 
strain  it  through  a  sieve  into  the  syrup 
when  it  is  half- warm,  and  when  nearly  cold, 
stir  in  a  quart  of  white  wine;  mix  it  well, 
and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  old  Jamaica 
rum,  stir  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  pour  it 
into  a  mould  or  glasses. 

RUM  SHRUB.— Take  six  gallons  of  rum, 
three  pints  of  lemon-juice  or  orange- juice, 
three  gallons  of  orange  wine,  three  ounces 
of  lemon- rind  freshly  peeled,  and  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  fresh  or  ange-peel ;  both  pared 
from  the  fruit  as  thinly  as  possible,  and 
previously  steeped  for  a  few  days  in  the 
rum;  add  ten  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  and  fill 
up  the  cask  to  thirteen  gallons  with  water ; 
stir  them  well  together,  and  add  more 
sugar,  if  not  sweet  enough  ;  if  too  sweet,  add 
more  lemon-juice.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in 
the  water  used  for  making  up  the  quantity 
required. 

i§^  Rum,  6  gallons ;  lemon  or  orange 
juice,  3  pints  ;  orange  wine,  3  gallons  ;  lemon 
peel,  3ozs. ;  orange-peel,  l|  oz.;  sugar,  10 lbs.; 
water,  sufficient, 
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RUMP  STEAK  BROILED.-Have  the 
steaks  cut  of  an  even  thickness,  but  should 
they  not  be,  divide  the  thicker  from  the 
thinner  pieces,  and  give  them  time  uocord- 
ingly.  Take  care  to  have  a  very  clear,  brisk 
fire;  throw  a  little  salt  on  it;  make  the 
gridiron  hot,  and  set  it  slanting,  to  prevent 
the  tat  from  dropping  into  the  fire,  and 
making  a  smoke.  It  requires  more  practice 
and  care  than  is  generally  supposed,  to  do 
steaks  to  a  nicety  ;  and  for  want  of  these 
little  attentions,  this  very  common  dish, 
which  everybody  is  supposed  capable  of 
dressing-,  seldom  comes  to  table  in  perfection. 
It  is  usual  to  put  a  tablespoonful  of  ketchup, 
or  a  httle  minced  shaiot  into  a  dish  before 
the  fire,  while  you  are  broiling;  turn  the 
steak  with  a  pair  of  steak-tongs  ;  it  will  be 
done  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ;  rub  a 
bit  of  butter  over  it,  and  send  it  up  garnished 
"With  pickles  and  finely  scraped  horse-radish. 

RUMP  STEAK  PIE.— Cut  three  pounds 
of  rump  steak  Cthathas  been  kept  till  tender) 
into  pieces  half  as  big  as  your  hand,  trim  off 
all  the  skin,  sinews,  and  every  part  which 
has  not  indisputable  pretensions  to  be  eaten, 
and  beat  them  with  a  chopper.  Chop,  very 
fine,  half  a  dozen  shalots,  and  add  them 
to  half  an  ounce  of  pepper  and  salt  mixed, 
strew  some  of  the  mixture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  then  a  layer  of  steaks,  then  some 
more  of  the  mixture,  and  so  on,  till  the  dish 
is  full ;  add  half  a  gill  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  gravy  or  red  wine ; 
cover  it  as  in  the  preceding  receipt,  and 
bake  it  two  hours.  Large  oysters,  parboiled, 
bearded,  and  laid  alternately  with  the  steaks. 
their  liquor  reduced,  and  substituted  instead 
of  the  ketchup  and  wine,  will  be  a  variety. 

RUMP  STEAK,  Stewed.— The  steaks 
must  be  a  little  thicker  than  for  broiling- 
let  them  be  all  of  the  same  thickness,  or 
some  will  be  done  too  little  and  others  too 
much.  Put  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a  stew- 
pan,  with  two  onions;  when  the  butter  is 
melted,  lay  in  the  rump  steaks,  let  them 
stand  over  a  slow  fire  for  five  minutes,  then 
turn  them  and  let  the  other  side  of  them 
fry  five  minutes  longer.  Have  ready 
boiled  a  pint  of  button  onions ;  they  will 
take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  ;  put  the 
liquor  they  were  boiled  in  to  the  steaks;  if 
there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  cover  them,  add 
broth  or  boiling  water  to  make  up  enougli 
for  that  purpose,  with  a  dozen  corns  of 
black  pepper  and  a  little  salt,  and  let  them 
simmer  very  gently  for  about  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  then  strain  off  as  much  of  the 
liquor  (about  a  pint  and  a  half),  as  you 
think  will  make  the  sauce.  Put  two  ounces 
of  butter  into  a  stewpan,  when  it  is  melted 
dust  in  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  into  a 
stifl"  paste;  some  add  thereto  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  claret  or  port  wine,  the  same  of 
mushroom  ketchup,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
ground  black  pepper;  add  the  liquor  by 
degrees,  let  it  boil  up  for  fifteen  minutes, 
skim  and  strain  it;  serve  up  the  steaks 
with  the  onions  round  the  dish,  and  pour 
the  gravy  over. 

RUMP  STEAK,  with  Onion  Sauce.— 
Peel  and  slice  two  large  onions,  put  them 


into  a  quart  stewpan  with  two  spoonfuls  of 
water  ;  cover  the  pan  close  and  set  it  on  a 
slow  fire  till  the  water  has  boiled  away,  and 
the  onions  have  got  a  little  browned— then 
add  half  a  pint  of  good  broth,  and  boil  the 
onions  till  they  are  tender ;  strain  the  broth 
from  them,  chop  them  very  fine,  and  season 
it  with  mushroom  ketchup,  pepper,  and 
salt;  put  the  onion  into  it  and  let  it  boiJ 
gently  for  five  minutes,  pour  it  mto  the  dish, 
and  ,lay  over  it  a  broiled  rump  steak.  If, 
instead  of  broth,  you  use  good  beef  gravy, 
it  will  be  the  superlative. 

RUNNI^'G.— In  order  to  perform  this  ex- 
ercise well,  the  feet  should  not  be  raised  too 
high  from  the  ground  ;  the  knees  are  to  be 
bent  as  little  as  possible,  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  bent  slightly  forward,  and  the 
arms  kept  as  closely  as  passible  to  the  sides. 
Observing  these  directions,  short  distances 
should  be  essayed  to  be  doneiu  a  given  time. 
Alter  some  little  practice,  a  person  will  soon 
become  a  good  runner,  without  getting  out 
of  breath  or  feeling  tired. 

RUPTURE.— This  term  in  surgery  implies 
the  act  of  breaking  or  bursting  away  ol  any 
parts  of  the  contents  of  one  of  the  great 
cavities,  especially  as  regards  those  of  the 
head  and  abdomen ;  the  accident  being 
known  by  the  name  of  hernia.  Hernia, 
or  a  rupture  properly  speaking,  is  a  tumour 
formed  by  the  protrusion  of  some  part,  and 
occasionally,  of  one  entire  viscus  of  the 
cavity  beyond— as  in  the  abdomen— of  a 
portion  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  in  the  cranium  of  a  part  of 
one  of  the  hemispheres  or  lobes  of  the- 
brain.  In  the  latter  case,  whether  at  birth, 
or  the  accident  occurs  subsequently,  the 
severity  of  the  case  is  certain  to  demand  the 
early  attention  of  a  surgeon  ;  consequently,, 
rupture  of  the  brain,  as  a  very  rare  mis- 
fortune, may  be  passed  over.  Of  the  ab- 
dominal ruptures,  as  they  are  remarkably 
numerous,  peculiarly  liable  to  occur  in  both 
sexes,  and  may  be  produced  in  a  moment, 
more  definite  explanation  is  necessary, 
and  a  more  elaborate  description  de- 
manded. The  contents  of  the  cavity 
called  the  belly,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen, 
stomach,  and  bowels,  are  all  invested,  sur- 
rounded, and  circumvolutfed  by  a  fine  deli- 
cate membrane,  like  the  pellicle  lining  an 
egg-shell;  when  from  any  cause,  therefore, 
a  rupture  is  produced,  a  portion  of  thi* 
membrane,  as  well  as  the  fatty  apron 
that  hings  in  front  of  the  bowels,  and 
called  oinenturn,  is  carried  forward  into  the 
tumour  or  swelling  made  by  the  mass  ot 
bowel  distending  the  skin ;  so  that  if  the 
tumour  or  swelling,  known  as  a  rupture, 
were  dissected  layer  by  layer,  the  organs 
would  be  found  in  the  following  order: 
cuticle,  true  skin,  lining  membrane  of  ths 
abdomen,  known  as  perifoueum,  the  caul  or 
omentum,  and  lastly  a  greater  or  less  por- 
tion of  one  or  each  part  of  the  bov;els.  The 
parts  of  the  body  most  liable  to  rupture  are 
those  where  apertures  are  left  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  part,  or  where  the  crevices  between 
muscles  afford  an  ea.'^ier  exit  for  the  en- 
closed organs  ;  as  without  a  violent  and 
unexampled  force,  it  is  impossible  to  driver 
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the  bowels  through  the  muscles  themselves, 
which  act  as  a  wall  to  the  abdomen.  Such 
liable  parts,  however,  are  the  navel,  the 
groin,  and  the  upper  p-ont  of  the  thigh;  temales 
are  most  subject  to  to  the  first  and  last ; 
and  men  to  the  inguinal  or  groin  rupture. 
The  remote  cause  of  rupture  is  not  always 
the  consequence  of  any  imperfection  of 
nature  in  leaving-  the  part  unprotected,  but 
the  immediate  result  of  a  certain  and  sud- 
denly-applied pressure,  forcing-  the  bowels 
out,  at  a  part  insufficiently  strong  to  resist 
the  vis  a  tergo,  OT  force  from  behind.  Such 
causes  are  either  lifting  sudden  and  heavy 
weights,  exerting  great  strength  in  pulling, 
or  carrying  heavy  loads,  or  b)''  running  or 
leaping;  besides  these  reasons  in  man,  in 
the  lemale  must  be  enumerated  the  strain- 
ing of  child-birth.  Kuptures  are  of  two 
kinds,  either  reducible,  or  non-reducible  ,or 
incarcerated,  than  is,  fixed  and  incapable  of 
being  returned  by  the  hand  and  pressure. 
When  the  bowel  escapes  to  form  a  rupture, 
it  often  splits  the  aperture  through  which 
it  passes,  making  the  reduction  easy  ;  at 
other  times,  only  a  very  small  portion,  a 
mere  bend  of  the  intestine  passes  through, 
or,  rather,  is  forced  out,  where,  like  a  finger 
caught  in  the  hinae  of  a  door,  it  is  compres- 
sed by  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  adjacent 
parts  and  Hrangulated ;  forming  the  second 
condition  of  incarcerated  T\\\iX\xTtt.  As  this  is 
a  very  dangerous  form  of  the  accident,  in- 
flammation, mortification,  gangrene,  rapidly 
supervene,  and  death  in  a  few  liours 
terminate  the  case.  It  is  necessary  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  relieve 
the  bowel  of  tlie  constriction,  and  pass  it 
into  the  abdomen;  consequently,  a  know- 
ledge of  how  to  act  ill  the  absence  of  a 
surgeon,  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  one 
likely  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  such  ac- 
cidents. 

Treatment  of  simple  or  reducible  rupture. — 
The  patient  should  be  placed  on  the  back, 
the  legs  parted,  and  bent,  to  relax  the 
muscles  ;  and  the  tumour  grasped  gently 
but  firmly,  by  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the 
right  hand.  It  is  tlfen  to  be  drawn  a  little 
out,  so  as  to  stretch  the  bag  of  the  swelling, 
and  with  the  point  of  the  forefinger  guide 
and  push  little  by  little  of  the  bowel  up- 
wards into  the  abdomen  ;  the  gurgling 
noise,  and  the  facility  of  disappearance, 
guaranteeing  the  success  of  the  operation. 
As  soon  as  all  has  x^assed  up,  a  compress, 
made  of  folds  of  linen  cloths  enclosing  a 
penny-piece  or  square  of  lead  should  be 
laid  on  the  opening,  and  the  whole  secured 
by  a  bandage  firmly  bound  round  the  hips 
and  thigh  before  the  patient  is  allowed  to 
sit  up,  and  kept  on  till  a  properly  fitted 
truss  is  adjusted,  and  in  future  worn. 
Sometimes,  from  the  strength  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  nervous  rigidity  of  the 
muscles,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the 
rupture;  in  that  case  the  patient  must  be 
weakened,  and  the  muscular  tissue  released, 
before  the  operation  can  be  effected.  In 
such  cases,  an  emetic,  or  a  nauseating  dose 
of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  will  produce  all 
the  objects  aimed  at,  and  ensure  such  bodily 
relaxation,  that  the  same  means  repeated 
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in  the  same  manner,  will  be  crowned  with 
success.  Instead  of  the  tartar  emetic,  a 
full  dose  of  thirty  or  sixty  drops  ot  lauda- 
num, or  a  hot  bath,  will  effect  the  same 
results.  In  strangulated  rupture,  there 
is  much  pain  in  the  part  and  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  attended  with  great  anxiety, 
sickness  or  retching,  and  fever,  and  when 
mortification  has  set  in,  the  fatal  symptom 
of  hiccough.  In  such  cases,  it  the  hot  bath, 
bleeding,  or  the  exhibition  of  tartar  emetic 
or  opium  fails  in  producing  relaxation,  or 
the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  bowel,  the 
only  other  remedy  that  will  produce  pros- 
tration, is  the  injection  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco  ^ 
should  this  fail,  the  surgeon  can  alone 
afibrd  a  chance  of  lite,  by  cutting  into  the 
tumor,  and  with  a  peculiarly  shaped  knife, 
enlarging  the  internal  aperture,  and  thereby 
permitting  the  imprisoned  bowel  to  escape 
into  the  abdomen.  In  all  cases  of  rupture, 
a  truss  scientifically  made,  and  properly 
applied,  should,  except  when  in  bed,  be  for 
ever  after  worn. 

RUSHES.— An  extensive  genus  of  coarse 
plants,  many  of  them  aquatics,  which  are 
common  on  most  wet  lands.  Rushes  prefer 
a  deep  rich  soil,  and  thrive  best  in  land, 
which  is  too  cold  and  wet  for  other  plants. 
The  growth  of  these  may  be  easily  pre- 
vented by  under- surface  draining,  whicli 
will  prevent  the  stagnation  of  water  on  the 
soil,  and  by  the  application  of  saline  or 
calcareous  top-dressings,  such  as  sand,  lime, 
ashes,  and  road- scrapings.  All  the  species 
of  rush  thrive  best  In'a  moist  situation, 
some  of  them  entirely  in  water,  and  others 
in  a  peat  soil;  they 'may  be  increased  by 
seeds,  or  dividing  the  roots. 

HUSKS.  — Sift  flour  into  a  pan;  cut  up 
tlie  butter  in  the  milk,  and  warm  them  a 
little  so  as  to  soften  the  butter,  but  not  to 
melt  it  entirely.  Beat  your  egg\  pour  the 
milk  and  butter  into  the  jar  ot  flour,  then 
the  q^'j:  then  the  rose-water  and  spice,  and 
lastly  the  yeast.  Stir  all  well  together  with 
a  knife,  spread  some  flour  on  a  paste- 
board; lay  the  dough  on  it,  and  knead  it 
well.  Then  divide  it  into  small  pieces  of  an 
equal  size,  and  knead  each  piece  into  a  little 
thick  rusk.  Butter  an  iron  pan,  lay  the 
rusks  in  it,  and  set  them  in  a  warm  place  to 
rise.  When  they  are  quite  light,  bako  them 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Rusks  should  be 
eaten  fresh. 

RUST,  TO  Prevent.— Mix  with  fat  oil 
varnish,  four-fiiths  of  well  rectified  spirits 
of  turpentine.  The  varnish  is  to  be  applied 
by  means  of  a  sponge;  and  articles  var- 
nished in  this  manner  will  retain  their 
metallic  brilliancy,  and  never  contract  any 
spots  of  rust.  It  may  be  applied  to  copper, 
and  to  the  preservation  of  philosophical 
instruments,  which,  by  being  brought  into 
contact  with  water  are  liable  to  lose  their 
splendour  and  become  tarnished. 

RUSTIC  STRUCTURES.— These  have  a 
pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance  in 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  may  be 
made  to  combine  the  useful  with  the  orna- 
mental. A  specimen  of  rustic  vase  or 
basket  is  given  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving.   The  form  is  attained  by  construe- 
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ting  a  box  of  durable  timber,  and  elevating 
it  on  a  pedestal  formed  also  of  plank.  The 
pedestal  and  lower  part  of  the  basket  are 
covered  with  thick  rugged  bark  of  oak  or 
elm,  or  with  thin  slabs  cut  off  trees  of  that 
description.  The  angles  are  covered  with  a 
beading  of  moss  rope,  as  are  also  the  bands 
round  both  pedestal  and  basket.  The  upper 
part  is  also  covered  with  bark,  and  on  it  are 
nailed,  at  equal  distances,  rustic  rods  placed 
in  a  slightly  diagonal  direction.  The  top  is 
cut  in  an  undulated  manner,  of  unequal 
lengths,  and  finished  after  the  same  fashion, 
only  of  a  larger  size,  as  the  angles  and 
bands  are.  The  annexed  figure  is  formed 
of  four  kneed  rustic 
.^y        pieces   of  wood,    as 

^^^^^^^^n'i/  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^°^  Xoxm 

y%7^^^?^:<y  as  can  be  procured. 

-7^^^^^  _  The  panels  between 
--7:--^-^--=--  -^^g  them  are  filled  up 
^^g  with  planking,  the 
surface  of  which  is 
^"^  covered  with  rods  or 
with  rustic  bark;  and  over  that,  with 
moss  rope  or  rustic  rods,  and  given  any 
fantastic  appearance  the  ingenuity  of  the 
designer  can  suggest.  The  top,  for  greater 
strength,  may  ^be  capped  with  a  rustic 
piece  of  timber  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  main  support,  sawn  through  the  middle, 
and  neatly  mitred  at  the  corners.  Rustic 
bridge?  associate  well  with  garden  scenery, 
and  acimit  of  great  variety  of  form.  The 
one    shown   in    the    subjoined   illustration 


sides,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  rain  water, 
which  can  be  easily  done  by  regulating 
the  thickness  of  the  asphalt  accordingly. 
Another  kind  of  bridge  also  looks  very 
pretty  when  neatly  executed.  The  footway 
is  covered  with  larch  poles  laid   across. 


The  supports  beneath  are  let  into  the  abut- 
ments, which  are  covered  with  rough  stones 
and  wild  plants.  Rustic  fences  may  be 
frequently  introduced  into  gardens,  pleasure 
grounds,  &c.,  with  excellent  effect ;  they  may 
be   formed   of  shoots    of  the  oak,  hazel. 
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has  stone  abutments,  upon  which  the  prin- 
cipal timbers  rest.  They  are  adapted  to 
cross  rivulets,  or  spaces  trom  ten  to  twenty  ; 
feet  in  width.  They  are  best  constructed  of 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  width,  a  breadth 
quite  sufficient  for  foot  passengers,  for 
which  purpose  they  are  chiefly  intended; 
but  they  can  be  so  built  as  to  carry  carts  or 
carriages,  by  laying  from  each  abutment 
three  six-inch  Baltic  battens,  set  on  edge 
across,  and  tied  together  at  the  ends  and 
middle  with  an  iron  bar,  to  keep  them  in 
their  places.  Over  this  a  flooring  of  deal  or 
oak  is  laid,  rouiiUfrom  the  saw,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
coat  of  asphalt,  to  form  the  footway,  and  to 
keep  the  flooring  dry.  The  outer  sides  of 
the  two  outer  battens  are  covered  with 
larch  bark,  and  the  parapets  or  hand-rails 
are  constructed  of  pieces  of  the  same  kind 
of  tree,  cut  into  the  necessary  lengths,  and 
selected  so  as  to  be  of  as  near  the  same 
thickness  as  possible.  The  middle  of  the 
footway  should  be  rather  higher  than  the 


or  larch,  and  may  be  introduced,  both  as 
interior  and  surrounding  barriers.  —  See 
Flowkr  Stand.  Garden  Seat,  &c. 

RYE  BREAD.— Rye  has  been  found  to 
contain  more  gluten  than  any  other  grain 
except  wheat,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
next  to  it  as  bread  corn.  The  husk  posses- 
ses an  aromatic  and  slightly  acidulous 
flavour,  which  renders  it  agreeable  to  the 
palate.  The  bran  should  not,  therefore,  be 
entirely  separated  fr»m  the  flour;  for  if 
the  li^rain  be  ground  fine  and  divested 
entirely  of  the  husk,  the  bread  will  be 
deprived  of  much  of  its  pleasant  taste. 
Rye  bread  is  consequently  made  of  coarse 
flour.  A  very  excellent  bread  may  also 
be  made  of  a  mixture  of  one-third  rye,  and 
two-tliirds  wheaten  flour,  wliich  makes  a 
sweeter  bread  than  that  made  solely  of 
wheat,  and  is  preferred  to  any  other  by 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it.  The 
bread  is  very  firm  and  solid,  and  retains  its 
juiciness  and  moisture  long,  being  also  very 
nutritious. 

RYE  CAKES.— Beat  two  eggs  very  light, 
mix  them  gradually  witli  a  quart  of  luke- 
warm miik.  and  sufficient  rye- meal  to  make 
a  thick  batter.  Then  stir  in  a  teaspoonful 
of  brewer's  yeast ;  or  twice  that  quantity  if 
the  yeast  is  home-made.  Cover  it,  and  set 
it  to  rise  in  a  warm  place.  If  too  thin,  add 
more  rye- meal.  "When  quite  light,  and 
covered  on  the  surface  wifh  bubbles,  bake  it 
en  a  srridle.  Butter  the  cakes  and  eat  them 
warm  at  breakfast  or  tea. 

RYE.  Culture  of —This  species  of  grain 
is  much  more  hardy,  but  incalculably  less 
valuable  in  every  respect  than  wheat.  The 
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preparation  and  culture  of  rye,  are,  how- 
ever, the  same  as  for  wheat ;  but  the  same 
quality  of  soil  is  not  equally  suited  to  the 
two  kinds  of  grain.  Rye  grows  most  luxu- 
rantly  for  feeding-  when  sown  on  hazel 
mould,  but  any  poor,  dry,  sandy  soil  is  fit 
for  its  production.  It  is  sown  either  broad- 
cast or  in  drills,  in  the  autumn  or  spring, 
but  the  spring  variety  is  that  most  hardy, 
and  most  generally  cultivated.  The  propor- 
tion of  seed  is  from  two  to  three  bushels 
per  acre  when  required  for  a  crop,  ar.d  three 
bushels  and  a  half  when  it  is  intended  to  be 
fed  off. 


SACK  CREAM.— "Boil  together  a  pint 
of  cream,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  beaten,  a 
t,''la8S  of  white  wine,  and  a  flavouring  of 
lemon-peel.  Stir  the  whole  over  a  gentle 
lire  till  it  be  as  thick  as  cream,  and  after- 
wards until  it  becomes  cold.  Then  serve  it 
in  glasses  with  sippets  of  dry  toast. 

,®°  Cream,  l  pint ;  egg,  yolk  of  1 ;  white  ! 
wine,  1  win eglassful ;  lemon-peel,  to  flavour,  i 

SACK  DUMPLINGS. -Grate  the  crumb  I 
of  two  penny  rolls,  add  to  it  three-quarters  ! 
of  a  pound  of  suet  cut  small,  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  currants  washed  clean,  a  nut- 
meg grated,  a  little  sug-ar,  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  and  a  gill  of  white  wine.  Make  the 
paste  into  dumplings  of  a  moderate  size,  tie 
them  in  cloths  and  boil  them  for  two  hours. 
Serve  with  a  sauce  made  of  melted  butter 
with  white  wine  and  sugar. 

t^  Bread,  crumb  of  2  rolls ;  suet,  fib. : 
currants,  fib. ;  nutmeg,  l ;  sugar,  sufficient 
to  sweeten ;  eggs,  8  yolks  ;  white  wine,  l 
gill. 

SACK  MEAD.— To  every  gallon  of  water 
put  four  pounds  of  honey,  and  boil  it  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  taking  care  to 
skim  it.  To  every  gallon  add  an  ounce  of 
hops  ;  then  boil  it  tor  half  an  hour,  and  let 
it  stand  till  the  next  day.  Put  it  into  a 
cask,  and  to  thirteen  gallons  of  the  liquor 
add  a  quart  of  brandy.  Stop  it  lightly  till 
the  fermentation  is  over,  and  then  bunof  it 
up  close.  A  large  cask  should  be  suffered  to 
stand  a  year  before  using. 

SACK  POSSET.-This  is  made  either  of 
thin  cream  and  grated  sweet  biscuits,  or  of 
beaten  eggs  and  milk  instead  of  cream. 
Boil  the  cream  or  milk,  and  season  it  with 
cinnamon  and  grated  nutmeg.  Warm  the 
winein  a  separate  vessel,  and  stir  it  gradually 
into  the  milk ;  then  pour  it  quickly  from  one 
vessel  into  another  till  perfectly  smooth; 
this  is  especially  requisite  if  made  with  eggs. 

SACKS,  Management  of.— The  sacks 
for  corn,  &c.,  require  to  be  attended  to,  to 
keep  them  in  serviceable  condition.  They 
are  usually  made  of  a  sort  of  canvas,  called 
sacking,  and  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
tow  of  which  the  sacking  is  made,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  mauulactured,  the  price 
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of  sacks  varies.     Every   sackful   of  corn, 
before  it  is  put  into  the  cart,  is  tied  at  the 
mouth  with  a  piece  of  cord,  a  soft  cord 
answering  the  purpose  best.     Every  sack 
should  be  marked  with  the  initials  of  its 
owner's  name,  or  with  the  name  of  the  farm. 
The  letters  may  be  either  painted  on  with  a 
brush,  or  formed  by  painting  upon  open 
letters  cut  through  a  plate  of  zinc ;  in  either 
case,  red  lead  is  used.     When  sacks  become 
wetted  with  rain,  they  should  be  shaken  and 
hung  up  in  the  air  to  dry  ;   and  it  they  get 
besmeared  with  mud,  they  should  be  washed 
and  dried.    If  the  air  cannot  dry  them  in 
time  to  prevent  mouldiness,  they  should  be 
dried  betore  a  fire.    Where  steam  is  used  for 
threshing,  sacks  may  be  dried  in  the  boiler- 
house.    An  airy  place  to  keep  sacks  is  across 
the  granary,  over  ropes,  suspended  between 
the  legs  of  the  couples.     Holes  will  break 
through  sacks  by  usage  cr  vermin.     The 
best  material  for  darning  even  canvas  sacks 
is  strong  worsted  ;   and  if  well  darned,  the 
mended  portions  become  thestrongestparts 
of  the  sack.    When  a  considerable  fracture 
occurs  in  a  sack,  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  it  up 
for  mending  others.    Sacks,  when  filled,  are 
inost  conveniently  wheeled  from  one  place 
to  another  in  a  bar- 
row   made    for    the 
purpose.      A      good 
form  of  sack-barrow 
is   seen   in    the    en- 
graving.   To  be  con- 
venient    it     should 
stand  upright  of  it- 
self.   There  are  two 
modes    of  using  it ; 
one  when  the  sacks 
stand  upright  when 
filled,  and  the  other 
When  the  sacks  lean 
one  against  another. 
On   standing  behind 
the  v.heels,  in  the  first  case,  and  on  taking 
hold  of  the  handle,  with  the  right  hand, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  sack  with  the  left, 
and  pushing  it  off,    insert  the  iron  scoop 
of  the  barrow  between  the  sack  and  the 
floor  ;  and  on  pulling  the  sack  towards  you, 
push  the  wheels  forward  by  the  right  foot 
on  the  axle,  and  the  sack  is  placed  on  the 
scoop  ready  for  removal.     In  the  other  case 
push  the  scoop  of  the  barrow  below  the  sack 
which  is  lying  a  little  from  you  ;    and  in 
pulling  the  sack  tovrards  you  it  becomes 
ready  for  removal.     The  iron  shields  over 
the  wheels  save  them  rubbing  against  the 
sacks.    The  load  is  most  easily  wiieeled  with 
the  barrow  held  in  a  nearly  upright  position. 
The  more  upright  a  man  walks  ^vith  a  loaded 
sack  on  his  back,  with  a  short  firm  step,  the 
less  will  the  load  oppress  him.    A  filled  sack 
is  moved  forward  on  the  ground  by  placing 
both  knees  against  the  side  of  the  sack,  and, 
while  embracing  it  with  both  arms,   and 
grasping  hold  of  it  with  both  hands,  lifting 
it  from  the  ground  and  pushing  it  forward  a 
space  with  the  knees,  and  thus  from  space 
to  space,  or  around  a  pivot.     In  regard  to 
loading  a  cart  with  filled  sacks,  the  general 
principle  is  to  place  all  the  mouths  of  the 
sacks  within  the  body  of  the  cart,  so  that 
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should  any  of  the  tyings  give  way,  the  com 
will  not  be  spilled  upon  the  ground.  One 
mode  of  loading  a  cart  is,  to  lay  two  sacks 
flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  with  the 
mouths  next  the  horse.  Two  are  placed  on 
the  front  with  their  bottoms  outwards,  and 
the  mouths  of  all  the  four  are  within  the 
cart.  These  last  four  sacks  are  placed  on 
their  edges,  with  the  corners  just  over  the 
edge  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  cart. 
Other  two  sacks  are  placed  together  on  ed^e 
above  these  four,  and  one  behind,  flat,  with 
all  their  mouths  directed  inwards.  There 
are  three  modes  of  lifting  a  sack  to  a  man's 
back.  One  is,  for  the  person  who  is  to  carry 
the  load  to  bow  his  head  down  in  front  of 
the  sack,  placing  his  back  to  its  broad  side, 
and  bending  his  left  arm  behind  his  own 
back,  across  bis  loins,  and  his  right  hand 
upon  his  right  knee  to  await  in  th's  position 
the  assistance  that  is  to  be  given  him.  Two 
persons  assist  in  raisino^thesack.  by  standing 
lace  to  face,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  bowing 
down  so  as  to  clasp  hands  across  the  sack 
near  its  bottom,  below  the  carrier's  head, 
and  thrusting  the  fingers  of  the  other  hands 
into  the  corners,  which  yield  and  go  inwards 
and  thereby  afford  a  fiim  hold.  Each  lifter 
then  presses  his  shoulder  against  the  ed^^e 
of  the  sack,  and  with  a  combined  exertion 
upwards,  which  the  carrier  seconds  by 
raising  his  body  up,  the  bottom  of  the  sack 
is  lifted  uppermost,  and  the  tied  mouth 
downmost,  resting  against  the  back  of  the 
carrier.  The  lifters  now  leaving  hold,  the 
carrier  keeps  the  sack  steady  on  his  back, 
with  hislettarm  across  its  mouth.  Another 
plan  is  for  the  carrier  to  lay  hold  of  the  top 
of  the  shoulder  of  the  sack  with  both  his 
{lands,  his  arms  crossing  each  other.  His 
two  assistants  do  as  directed  before ;  and 
while  they  lift  the  sack  between  them,  the 
carrier  quickly  turns  his  back  round  to  the 
sack,  and  receives  it  there,  retaining  a  tirm 
hold  of  the  parts  he  had  at  first.  A  third 
plan  Is  for  the  assistants  to  raise  the  sack 
upon  another,  and  then  the  carrier  brings 
his  back  down  acrainst  the  side  of  the  sack, 
laying  hold  of  its  shoulders  with  his  own 
shoulders,  and  rising  up  straight  with  it  on 
his  back.  The  last  pl.<in  requires  more 
strength  from  the  carrier,  he  having  to  rise 
up  with  the  load  ;  the  second,  most  from  the 
lifters,  they  having  to  lift  the  load  up,  and 
in  the  first,  both  parties  are  nearly  equally 
concerned.  To  make  sacks  stand  so  a?  each 
may  be  taken  away  with  ease  from  a  number, 
they  should  be  set,  the  first  one  in  a  corner, 
with  one  shoulder  ag^ainst  one  wall,  and  the 
other  shoulder  against  the  other  wall,  and 
every  sack  in  the  same  row  will  stand  with 
the  left  shoulder  against  the  wall  and  the 
right  shoulder  against  the  side  of  the  sack 
set  down  before  it.  In  the  succeeding  row, 
the  first  sack  will  have  its  right  shoulder 
against  the  wall,  and  its  left  shoulder  against 
the  side  of  the  first  sack  that  was  set  up  in 
the  corner;  and  the  succeeding  sacks  will 
have  their  left  shoulders  in  the  hollows 
between  the  sacks  in  the  first  row.  and  their 
right  shoulders  against  the  sides  of  the  sacks 
which  were  set  down  just  before  each  of 
them,  and  so  on  row  after  row.     When 


filled  sacks  are  wheeled  aside,  their  mouths 
should  be  folded  in  and  closed  up.  On  tying 
sacks  intended  to  be  sent  away  by  cart,  the 
tie  should  be  made  as  near  the  corn  as 
possible,  to  keep  the  whole  sack  firm. 

SADDLE. —  This  well-known  horse 
equipment  is  made  of  pig- skin,  strained  and 
stretched  over  a  wooden  tree.  The  sides 
are  made  up  by  the  flaps  attached  to  the 
tree  above ;  and  lying  on  the  flap  is  the 
stirrup  -  leather  supporting  the  stirrup. 
Underneath  the  flap  is  a  false  and  padded 
flap,  on  which  lie  the  girths,  which  are 
buckled  to  leathern  straps  fastened  to  the 
tree  above.  For  keeping  the  saddle  in 
proper  form  and  order,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  saddle  tree,  as  seen  in  the  annexed 
figure.    There  shoidd  be  two  pairs  of  girths 


in  use  with  the  saddle,  when  the  horse  has 
much  work  to  do.  to  allow  one  pair  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried  while  the 
other  pair  is  in  use.  The  best  way  to  clean 
girths  is,  first,  to  scrape  cffthe  mud  with  a 
knife,  and  then  to  wash  them  in  cold  water, 
and  hang  them  up  to  a  fire,  or  in  the  sun,  to 
dry  quickly.  Warm  water  makes  them 
shrink  rapidly,  and  so  does  long  exposure 
to  wet.  If  there  is  time  they  should  be 
washed  the  same  day  they  have  been  soiled ; 
and  if  not,  on  being  scraped  at  night,  they 
shrmld  be  washed  the  following  morning, 
and  hung  up  in  the  air  to  dry,  or  if  the  air  is 
damp,  hang  them  before  the  fire.  Girths 
allowed  to  dry  with  the  mud  on  soon  become 
rotten  and  unsafe.  The  stirrup-leathers 
should  be  taken  off  and  sponged  clean  of 
the  mud,  and  dried  with  a  cloth;  and  the 
saddle- flaps  should  also  be  sponged  clean  of 
mud,  and  the  seat  sponged  with  a  wrung 
sponge,  and  rubbed  dry  with  a  cloth.  The 
stirrup-irons  should  be  washed  in  water, 
and  rubbed  dry  w^h  a  cloth,  immediately 
after  being  used.  Fine  sand  and  water  on 
a  thick  woollen  rag,  cleans  these  irons  well, 
and  a  dry  rub  afterwards  with  a  cloth  makes 
them  bright. 

SAFE.— In  domestic  economy,  a  receptacle 
for  meat,  whether  cooked  or  raw,  to  defend 
it  from  flies  and  other  insects,  particularly 
where  there  is  no  regular  larder.  They  are 
portable  cupboards,  generally  of  wood,  with 
the  panels  of  the  doors  and  sides  filled  with 
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some  perforated  substance  to  let  the  air  in 
properly,  but  so  as  to  preclude  the  entrance 
of  tiles,  &c.  The  mo8t  usual  material  for 
this  purpose  Is  what  is  called  sale  canvas. 
Iron  wire  is  also  employed,  not  being  liable 
to  be  gnawed  by  mice  and  rats  ;  but  this 
requires  to  be  kept  well  painted  in  oil, 
otherwise  it  will  soon  decay  by  rust.  The 
common  wire  cloth  is  woven  by  a  machine  ; 
a  stron2:er  wire  is  woven  by  hand,  but  is 
more  expensive  though  more  durable.  Per- 
forated zinc  plates  are  likewise  employed  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  safes  made  altogether  of 
zinc  are  constructed  for  exportation  to 
tropical  climates,  where  the  white  ants 
frequently  destroy  those  of  wood.  Safes 
are  also  used  in  commerce,  and  are  necessary 
adjuncts  to  offices,  &c ,  for  keeping  books, 
money,  deeds,  and  other  important  docu- 
ments. The  manufacture  of  these  receptacles 
has  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and 
they  are  now  so  constructed,  that  the  locks 
cannot  be  picked,  nor  can  fire  from  without, 
penetrate  to  the  interior. 

SAFETY  LAMP.  — The  utensil  in- 
vented by  Sir  II.  Davy,  bearing  this  name, 
consists  of  a  common  oil  lamp,  surmounted 
with  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze,  the  apertures 
of  which  are  not  greater 
than  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  square  ;  and  the  wire 
of  which  it  is  made,  of  the 
one-fortieth  or  one- six- 
tieth of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. The  Hre-damp  of 
coal  mines  in  passing- 
through  the  meshes  of 
such  gauze,  gets  cooled 
by  the  conducting  power 
of  the  wire  below  the 
point  necessary  to  kindle 
it.  Wheu  this  lamp  is 
taken  into  an  explosive 
atmosphere,  although  the 
fire-damp  may  burn  with- 
in the  cage  with  such 
energy  as  sometimes  to 
heat  the  metallic  tissue 
to  dull  redness,  the  flame 
is  not  communicated  to 
the  mixture  on  the  outside.  The  appear- 
ances are  so  remarkable,  that  the  lamp 
becomes  an  admirable  indicator  of  the 
state  of  the  air  in  different  parts  of  the  mine, 
and  if  its  admonitions  are  attended  to,  gives 
the  miner  time  to  withdraw  before  an  ex- 
plosion takes  place. 

SAFFROiS'.— The  dried  stigmata  of  a 
bulbous  plant,  the  crocus  sativus.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  as  a  colouring  matter  for 
cheese  and  butter.  When  good,  saffron  has 
a  beautiful  yellow  colour  and  an  agreeable 
odour,  it  yields  its  active  principle,  an 
essential  oil,  to  spirit  and  Vv-ater.  As  a  medi- 
cinal agent  it  excites  the  nerves  of  the 
stonaach,  and  is  in  some  degree  narcotic ; 
its  incautious  use  has  been  sometimes 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  It 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with  safflower  and 
marigolds ;  but  the  adult-eration  is  easily 
detected,  for  the  petals  of  these  flowers  will 
appear  distinct  from  the  stigmata  of  the 
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crocus.     Some  saffron   is   imported  from 


the   Continent,  but   it   is    inferior  to  the 
English. 

SAGE,  Culture  of.— The  sage  is  an 
evergreen  shrub ;  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  in  stuffings  and  sauces  for  many  kinds 
of  meats.  &c.,  as  well  as  to  improve  the 
flavour  of  various  articles  of  cookery.  All 
the  varieties  may  be  propagated  by  slips 
or  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  taken 
from  March  to  June  ;  but  most  successfully 
in  May  and  June,  by  detaching  the  young 
shoots  of  the  same  year.  The  outward 
shoots  are  to  be  preferred.  Slip  or  cut  them 
off,  five  or  six  inches  long,  stripping  off  the 
under  leaves  and  preserving  the  top  leaves 
entire;  plant  them  in  a  shady  border,  six 
inches  asunder,  inserting  them  quite  down 
to  the  top  leaves,  and  water  thera.  They 
will  soon'  take  root  freely,  especially  the 
young  shoots  planted  in  May  or  June.  In 
the  advancing  growth,  if  they  spindle  up 
in  flower- stalks,  pinch  or  cut  that  part 
down,  that  the  plants  may  shoot  out  full 
and  stocky  from  the  bottom  in  close 
bushy  growth  for  use  the  same  year.  In 
iiatherino-  sage  for  use,  cut  or  slip  off  the 
young  side  and  top  shoots  neatly  ;  and  be 
careful  not  to  strike  too  close ;  especially 
towards  winter,  and  duiiug  the  season. 
In  July  and  the  rest  of  the  summer  it  is 
usual  to  gather  some  of  the  young  top 
growth  to  dry  for  v.inter.  Keep  the  plants 
in  regular  bushy  heads  by  cutting  away 
disorderly  growth,  and  the  decayed  flower- 
stalks  in  autumn.  Keep  them  clear  from 
w^eeds,  and  sometimes  loosen  the  earth  be- 
tween and  about  the  plants  with  a  hoe, 
garden- trowel,  or  small  spade  in  spring  and 
autumn.  Make  a  fresh  plantation  once  in 
two,  three,  or  four  years  ;  as  may  be  neces- 
sary by  the  plants  becoming  netted,  stubby, 
and  dwindling. 

SAGE-AND-OXION  SAUCE.  —  Chop 
very  fine  an  ounce  of  onion  and  half  an 
ounce  of  green  sage  leaves,  put  thera  into 
a  stewpan  with  four  spoonfuls  of  water, 
simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes,  then  put  in 
a  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  one 
ounce  of  fine  bread  crumbs  ;  mix  well  toge- 
ther ;  then  pour  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
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broth,  or  gravy,  or  melted  butter,  stir  well 
together  and  simmer  it  a  few  minutes 
longer.  This  is  a  very  relishing  sauce  for 
roast  pork,  poultry,  geese  or  ducks,  or  green 
peas. 

SAGE  CHEESE.— Bruise  the  tops  of 
young-  red  sage  in  a  mortar  with  some  leaves 
of  spinach,  and  express  the  juice ;  mix  it 
vdth  ttie  rennet  in  the  milk,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  preferred  colour  and  taste. 
When  the  curd  is  come,  break  it  gently,  and 
put  it  in  with  the  skimmer  till  it  is  pressed 
two  inches  above  the  vat.  Press  it  eight  or 
ten  hours     Salt  it.  and  turn  every  day. 

SAGE  GARGLE.— Boil  q-iickly  in  a  pint 
of  water  a  large  handful  of  sage  leaves; 
cov  er  the  pan  closely,  and  when  reduced  to 
one-half,  strain  it;  when  cold,  mix  it  with 
the  same  quantity  of  port  wine  and  vinegar ; 
sweeten  it  with  honey  or  with  brown  sugar. 
The  decoction  of  sage  may  be  used  alone  as 
a  gargle,  or  with  vinegar  and  honey  without 
the  port  wine ;  or  gargle  with  vinegar  and 

SAGO  BREAD.— The  following  is  said  to 
be  a  good  and  economical  pJan:— Two 
pounds  of  sago  are  to  be  boiled  in  three 
quarts  of  water  to  one  quart,  which  is  then 
to  be  mixed  with  a  pint  of  yeast ;  and  toge- 
ther they  are  to  be  poured  into  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  flour,  and  made  into  bread 
in  the  usual  way.  Sago  is  not  more  nourish- 
ing than  rice  or  potatoes,  nor  does  it  pro- 
duce a  greater  quantity  of  bread. 

SAGO  GRUEL.— Wash  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  best  clear  pearl  sago,  allow  it  to  soak 
in  a  pint  of  water  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for 
t«'o  hours,  then  boil  for  eiirhteen  minutes, 
stirring  it  well  in  order  to  prevent  its  burn- 
ing; sugar,  lemon-juice,  and  nutmeg,  or 
ginger  may  be  added  as  required. 

SAGO  illLK.— Soak  one  ounce  of  sago  in 
cold  water  for  an  hour,  pour  off  this  water 
and  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk;  boil 
slowly  until  the  sago  is  weil  incorporated 
with  the  milk:  sugar  and  nutmeg  may  be 
added  as  required.  These  sago  drinks  are 
nutritious,  light,  easily  digested,  and  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  persons  whose  sto- 
machs are  in  an  irritable  state,  as  no  sub- 
stance is  more  bland  and  soothing. 

SAGO  rUDDlNG.-Piit  three  ounces  of 
sago  to  soak  in  cold  water  tor  lialf  an  hour, 
then  pour  off  the  water  and  stir  the  sago  by 
degrees  into  a  pint  of  milk  boiling  hot  in 
a  saucepan ;  let  it  boil  five  minutes,  stir  it 
till  quite  coo!.  Beat  an  eg^  well,  mix  it 
with  a  little  cold  milic,  one  ounce  of  sugar, 
and  a  little  grated  lemon- peel ;  mix  all  well 
together,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  an  hour 
and  a  quarter. 

t^  Sago,  30ZS. ;  milk,  :  pint ;  egg.  l ; 
sugar,  1  oz.  ;  grated  lemon-peel,  to  fla- 
vour. 

SAGO  SOUP. -Wash  in  several  waters, 
and  float  off  the  dirt  from  six  ounces  of 
fine  pearl  sago;  put  it  into  three  quarts 
of  good  cold  gravy-stock;  let  it  stew  gently 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
stir  it  occasionally  that  it  may  not  burn  nor 
,  stick  to  the  stewpan.  A  quarter  of  an 
ounce  more  of  sago  to  each  pint  of  liquid, 
will  thicken  i:  to  the  consistence  of  pea- 


soup.  It  may  be  flavoured  with  half  a  wine- 
glassful  of  Harvey- sauce,  as  much  cayenne 
as  it  may  need,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  and  two  glasses  of  sherry; 
or  these  may  be  omitted,  and  good  beef- 
broth  may  be  substituted  for  the  gravy- 
soup  for  a  simple  family  dinner,  or  for  an 
invalid  ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  converted  into 
inexpensive  white  soup  by  the  addition  of 
some  cream  smoothly  mixed  with  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  arrow- root,  or  thick  cream  and 
new  milk  in  equal  portions.  Veal  broth 
would  be  the  most  appropriate  for  this,  or 
it  might  be  made  with  half  veal  and  half 
mutton. 
^°  S^go,  60ZS. ;  soup,  3  quarts.  * 

SAINFOIN. —A  deep-rooted  perennial, 
native  of  Britain,  and  much  cultivated  for 
green  food,  more  particularly  on  sandy, 
chalky,  and  calcareous  soils  generally.  On 
rocky  soils,  however,  it  flourishes  most,  its 
roots  penetrating  into  crevices  and  fissures 
to  an  extraordinary  depth.  Wet  clays  are 
utterly  unsuited  to 
it;  down-lands  and 
calcareous  sands 
are  the  best.  It 
is  sown  in  the 
manure  as  clovers 
and  grasses  with 
a  crop.  In  the  fol- 
lowing season  it  is 
mown  for  hay  or 
for  green  food.  It 
attains  maturity 
in  the  third  year. 
Sainfoin  is  usually 
mixed  with  white 
clover,  but  may 
be  cultivated  in 
drills.  When  sown 
broadcast,  frcm 
three  to  five  bushels  may  be  sown;  if  drilled, 
half  the  quantity  is  sufficient.  The  time  of 
sowing  is  usually  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  end  of  March.  Sainfoin  is 
often  used  as  a  substitute  for  red  clover,  as 
it  will  grow  well  in  soils  not  adapted  for 
that  plant.  It  is  a  productive  crop,  and 
vields  well.  If  made  into  hay,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  let  it  stand  long,  but  cut  it 
as  soon  as  the  flower  is  fairly  formed,  and 
make  it  as  qsiickly  as  pos><ible,  which  may 
be  done  so  soon  as  its  liability  to  heat 
ceases. 

SALAD  DRESSING.— Best  white-wine 
vinegar,  one  pint;  best  olive  oil,  half  a  pint; 
vinegar  of  garlic,  onion,  or  shalot,  two 
large  tablespoonfuls  ;  horse-radish  vinegar, 
a  large  tablespoonf  ul ;  fre.^h  butter,  three 
ounces;  loaf-sugar  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 
flour  of  mustard,  two  ounces;  cayenne 
pepper,  fifteen  grains  ;  the  yolk  of  twelve 
hard-boiled  eggs ;  salt,  three  ounces.  Me- 
thod of  preparing: — B  )il  the  eggs  from  ten 
to  twelve  minutes,  and  immediately  plunge 
them  in  cold  water.  When  perfectly  cold, 
remove  the  shells  and  the  whites,  and  rub 
the  yolks,  or  beat  them  in  a  marble  mortar 
for  at  least  ten  minutes;  next,  work  toge- 
ther with  the  hands  the  butter  and  loaf 
sugar  until  they  form  a  perfect  cream.  If 
the  weather  is  cold,  they  may  be  just  melted 
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over  the  tire,  but  great  care  is  requisite  to 
keep  the  vessel  shaken  one  way,  and  not 
leave  it  over  the  fire  a  moment  longer  than 
the  butter  is  hielted,  otherwise  it  will  be 
apt  to  oil  or  curdle.  If  falling  over  the  fire 
can  be  avoided  it  is  much  better.  The  salt, 
mustard,  and  cayenne  to  be  well  rubbed 
together.  The  flavouring  vinegar  to  be 
mixed  with  the  other  vinegar,  and  the  butter 
and  sugar  to  be  rubbed  with  the  yolks  of 
eg-gg  till  the  whole  is  blended  in  a  perfectly 
smooth  paste.  Next  add  the  oil,  and  rub 
till  the  whole  is  well  incorporated,  then  the 
salt,  and  other  powders,  and  finally  the 
vinegar.  When  well  mixed,  put  it  into 
bottles  that  are  perfectly  clean  and  dry, 
cork  very  closely,  cover  the  corks  and  tops 
of  the  bottles  with  bottle-cement,  and  keep 
in  a  dry  and  cool  place.  It  is  better  to  have 
small  bottles  than  large  ones,  as  frequent 
opening-  of  a  bottle  is  to  be  avoided. 

SALAD,  TO  Mix.— This  is  a  point  of  pro- 
ficiency which  it  is  easy  to  attain  with  care. 
The  main  point  is  to  incorporate  the  several 
articles  required  for  the  sauce,  and  to  serve 
up  at  table  as  fresh  as  possible.  The  herbs 
should  be  morning-gathered,  and  they  will 
be  much  refreshed  by  laying  an  hour  or 
two  in  spring  water.  Caretul  picking,  and 
washing,  and  drying  in  a  cloth,  in  propor- 
tion of  each  herb,  requires  attention.  The 
sauce  may  be  thus  prepared  :— Boil  two  eggs 
for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  then  put 
them  in  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes,  so 
that  the  yolks  may  become  quite  cold  and 
hard.  Rub  them  through  a  coarse  sieve 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  mix  them  with  a 
tables poonlul  of  water  or  cream,  and  then 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fine  flask  oil  or 
melted  butter ;  mix,  and  add  by  degrees,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  the  same  quantity 
of  mustard;  mix  till  smooth,  then  incor- 
porate with  the  other  ingredients  about 
three  tablespoonTuls  of  vinegar  ;  then  pour 
this  sauce  down  the  side  ot  the  salad-bowl, 
but  do  not  stir  up  the  salad  till  wanted  to 
be  eaten.  Garnish  the  top  of  the  salad  with 
the  white  of  the  eggs  cut  in  slices  ;  or  th*  se 
may  be  arranged  ia  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
ornamental  on  the  table.  Some  persons 
may  fancy  they  are  able  to  prepare  a  salad 
without  previous  instruction,  but,  like  every- 
thing else,  a  little  knowledge,  in  this  case, 
may  not  be  thrown  away. 

SALAD  VINEGAR.-Take  of  Tarragon- 
savory,  chives,  eschalots,  three  ounces  each; 
a  handful  of  the  tops  of  mint  and  balm,  all 
dry  and  pounded  ;  put  into  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  with  a  gallon  of  the  best  vinegar; 
cork  it  closely,  and  set  it  in  the  sun,  and  in 
a  fortnight  strain  off,  and  squeeze  the  herbs  ; 
let  it  stand  a  day  or  two  to  settle,  and  then 
strain  it  through  a  filtering  bag. 

SAL-AMMONIAC— This  is  employed  in 
fomentations,  and  as  a  lotion  in  mania, 
plethoria,  apoplexy,  violent  headaches,  in- 
dolentinflammations.  chilblains  and  gargles. 
It  disperses  indolent  humours  when  mixed 
with  soap-plaster  and  applied  Mver  them. 
To  firm  a  lotion,  add  a  piece  the  size  of  a 
walnut  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  dissolve ; 
cloths  dipped  in  it  produce  great  coldness, 
and  thereby  reduce  inflammation. 
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SAL- VOLATILE.— This  is  an  excellent 
stimulant,  and  frequently  employed  in 
languor,  faintino-g,  hysteria,  flatulent  colic, 
and  nervous  debility,  in  doses  of  from  half 
a  teaspoonful  to  two  teaspoonfuls  ;  it  may 
be  given  with  the  same  quantity  of  spirit  of 
lavender  in  a  wineglass  of  water,  which  in- 
creases its  beneficial  effect. 

SALE  OR  RETURN.-When  goods  are 
sold  upon  sale  or  return^wo  absolute  property 
is  vested  in  the  conditional  vendor;  and  the 
sale  of  them  contrary  to  the  price  or  terms 
agreed  upon  subjects  him  to  an  action.  But 
though  while  the  goods  remain  unsold  in 
the  hands  of  such  conditional  vendor,  no 
absolute  property  vests  in  him.  yet,  in  the 
event  of  bankruptcy,  they  would  doubtless 
pass  to  the  assignees  as  goods  in  his  pos- 
session, order,  or  disposal;  nor  would  any 
agreement  between  the  parties  protect  the 
goods  from  the  operation  of  the  statute. 

SALEP.— A  preparation  from  the  bulbs 
of  the  orchis  mascula.  It  is  imported  chiefly 
from  the  Levant,  but  some  of  it  is  brought 
from  India.  It  consists  of  peculiar  kind  of 
gums,  termed  bassorin  and  fecula.  It  is 
more  nutritious  than  arrowroot  or  sago, 
and  consequently  is  better  adapted  for  the 
convalescent  than  the  sick.  It  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  the  pounded  salep  in  hot  water 
with  assiduous  stirring,  and  adding  to  the 
solution  sugar  and  milk. 

SALINE  DRAUGHT.-Dissolve  a 
scruple  of  salt  of  tartar  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
lemon- juice  and  three  tables poonfuls  of 
water  :  sweeten  with  lump-sugar,  and  drink 
while  it  eff'ervesces.  This  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  sore  throats  and  nausea. 

SALLY  LUNNS.— Take  two  pounds  of  fine 
flour,  two  dessert  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  with  a 
littlewarm  water ;  this  must  be  put  to  rise  for 
half  an  hour.  Put  two  ounces  of  butter  and 
theyolkofane^gin  as  much  new  milk  as  will 
make  it  a  proper  stiffness  ;  mix  all  well  up, 
and  put  it  into  cnps ;  when  risen,  bake  them 
in  rather  a  quick  oven. 

^°  Flour,  2  lbs. ;  yeast,  2  dessert  spoon- 
fuls ;  butter,  2  ozs.  ;  Qgg,  yolk  of  1;  milk 
and  water,  sufficient. 

SALMAGUNDL— A  preparation  used  a? 
side  dish,  and  a  very  inviting  one  if  of  deli- 
cate shape  and  varied  colours.  For  thi.^ 
purpose,  chop  separately  the  white  part  of 
a  cold  chicken,  or  of  veal,  the  yolks  of  four 
or  five  eggs,  and  the  same  number  of  whites 
of  eggs  ;  a  large  handful  of  parsley,  six 
anchovies,  some  beet- root,  pickled  red  cab- 
bage, ham,  and  grated  tongue,  or  anything 
well  flavoured  and  of  a  good  colour.  Put 
a  saucer  or  basin  into  a  round  dish,  or  a 
smaller  dish  into  a  long  one,  then  make 
rows  round  it,  wide  at  thd  bottom,  and 
growing  smaller  towards  the  top  :  making 
choice  of  such  of  the  ingredients  for  each 
row  as  will  most  vary  the  colour  ;  put 
butter  at  the  top,  worked  into  any  desired 
shape,  and  a  little  sprig  of  curled  parsley 
may  also  be  stuck  in.  Nothing  need  be  put 
int:~  the  dish,  as  the  salmagundi  may  be  laid 
in  .  3WS,  or  put  into  the  half  whites  of  eggs. 
Vvl/ch  may  be  made  to  stand  upright  by 
cuttingoff  a  small  piece  at  the  round  end. 
1 1  the  latter  case,  each  half  egg  has  but  one 
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ingredient.    Curled  butter  and  parsley  may 
be  put  as  a  e^arnish  between. 

SALMON.  — Salmon  fishing  is  one  of  the 
most  dilficult  and  delicate  branches  in  the 
art  of  angling".  It  requires  a  dexterous 
hand  and  an  acute  eye  to  raise  and  stroke 
this  fish,  and  when  this  is  achieved,  the 
sport  may  be  said  to  be  only  begun.  Tlie 
salmon  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  large  rapid 
rivers,  especially  in  such  as  have  pebbly, 
L'^ravelly,  and  sometimes  weedy  bottoms. 
When  feeding,  this  fish  generally  prefers  the 
rough  and  upper  parts  of  gentle  streams, 
and  the  tails  of  large  ones  ;  when  gorged 
they  retire  to  the  deep,  broad  water.    When 
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in  motion  they  swim  very  fast,  nsually  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  near  the  ground. 
They  also  move  more  at  night  than  in  the 
day.'  halting  at  convenient  places,  under 
bushes,  weeds,  banks,  rocky  projections,  or 
stones.  The  salmon  bites  best  from  six  till 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  three  in  the 
afternoon  until  sunset,  especially  when  there 
is  a  moderate  breeze  upon  the  water.  The 
chief  months  to  angle  for  them  arc  ^larch, 
April,  May.  and  June,  though  they  will  take 
a  tly  until  October,  but  they  are  then  out  of 
season  ;  and  if  tried  for  let  it  be  with  lob- 
worms and  minnows.  Worm  fishing  for 
salmon  should  be  practised  with  a  long  and 
firm  red,  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  ieet  in 
length,  according  to  circumsfauces  A  full- 
sized  multiplying  reel,  or  otherwise  a  large 
single  one,  should  be  adapted  to  the  rod, 
sufficient  to  contain  at  least  forty  yards  of 
the  best  silk  and  hair  line,  twisted  very 
stout,  looped  to  a  foot  length  of  gut,  with  a 
hook  link  of  double,  or  of  the  very  strongest 
single  salmon  gut.  which  will  in  all  general 
cases  be  found  sufficient.  Fishing  with  lob- 
worms for  salmon  is  offen  practised  by 
means  of  a  leger-line.  Use  a  No.  1,  2,  or  3 
hook,  run  it  through  tlie  middle  of  a  lob- 
worm well  secured,  and  pull  it  above  the 
shank ;  then  take  a  second,  and  put  the  hook 
in  an  inch  below  the  tail,  drawmir  it  on  tlie 
hook  about  three-fourths  of  the  length,  the 
end  of  the  worm  being  at  its  point;  then 
draw  down  the  first  to  the  latter  worm. 
Drop  this  bait  into  any  likely  situation,  and 
the  current  will  give  motion  to  it  by  means 
of  the  loose  portion  of  line  below  the  head  ; 
and  wlien  it  has  remained  a  few  minute? 
•without  a  bite,  gently  move  it  a  little  up  the 
stream,  and  again  let  the  plumb  rest  at  the 
bottom.     Drop  it  also  in  strong  eddies,  and 


at  the  declivities  leading  into  deep  pools,  and 
particularly  on  the  edges  of  the  rocky  pre- 
cipices under  the  water.  These  will  be 
found  killing  methods  to  play  lob-worms 
and  they  are  seldom  so  shown  but  that  they 
are  taken,  if  salmon  are]  present  and  on  the 
feed.  The  time  when  the  water  is  too  much 
discoloured  for  fly-fishing,  is  that  in  which 
angling  v/ith  the  worm  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  taking  of  large  salmon.  If  the  colour- 
ing be  considerable,  and  the  water  much 
agitated,  use  lob- worms  ;  but  should  the 
water  be  moderately  coloured  only,  the 
largest  of  the  other  varieties,  as  brandlings 
and  marsh- worms  sometimes  kill  best; 
when  there  is  wind  while  the  water  is  clear- 
ing, almost  any  worm  will  be  readily  taken. 
In  very  bright  weather,  and  bright  water 
also,  small  worms,  well  shown  on  a  fine 
liook,  as  No.  4  or  5,  will  often  attract  when 
flies  of  all  kinds  fail.  It  is  necessary  in  all 
these  practices  to  observe,  that  the  salmon 
requires  the  utmost  caution  in  approaching 
his  haunts  ;  to  ensure  success,  the  angler 
should,  if  possible,  be  absolutely  hidden; 
the  shadow  of  even  tlie  rod  and  line  ought 
not  to  fall  on  the  water;  but  all  ought  to  be 
still  and  quiet  around,  to  lull  into  security 
this  watchful  fish.  K.xcept  in  very  gloomy 
blustering  weather,  to  ensure  sport,  begin 
your  fishing  as  early  as  possible  after  day- 
light, and  continue  it  in  the  evening  as  late 
as  any  light  remains.  In  bright  nights  it  is 
not  unusual  to  fi.-h  all  night  long,  with  the 
lob-worm  both  above  and  belov»','^that  is,  on 
the  top  and  in  the  depths.  If  much  dew  is 
falling,  salmon  will  not  bite.  When  the 
salmon  takes  the  bait,  the  liue  is  felt  to  be 
lighter  ;  and  sometimes  a  sudden  pull  is 
experienced;  in  the  former  instance,  give 
the  fish  time  to  gorge,  and  then  strike  pretty 
sharp,  but  not  violently  ;  in  the  latter  case, 
it  is  probable  the  fish  has  hooked  liimself, 
and  you  should  strike  more  moderately  :  but 
in  most  instances,  keep  a  li»ht  line.  Salmon 
generally  take  the  worm  gently  within  thei? 
lips,  a.s  It  were,  and  then  swim  away  to  gorge 
it.  While  they  are  moving  you  must  not 
check  them,  but  give  them  line,  until  a 
sudden  tightening  of  it  tells  you  the  bait 
has  been  gorged.  Then  strike  gently, 
and  play  your  fish  boldly,  according  to  the 
6tren;rth  of  your  tackle.  The  landing  of 
salmon  is  usually  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  gaff-hook.  If  one  be  not  at  hand,  draw  the 
fish  on  a  bank,  and  by  putting  a  finger  into 
the  gills  draw  it  out.  The  capricious  appe- 
tite of  salmon  will  occasionally  render  it 
necessary  for  the  angler  to  try  various  other 
baits;  all  the  larva?  are  taken  by  them  :  but 
more  frequently  the  fresh- water  snails  of 
every  variety  are  found  ent'cing.  The 
mussel,  limpet,  cockle  shrimp.  &c.,  are  often 
used,  and  it  may  be  almost  said,  that  there 
is  no  bait  whatever  taken  by  any  other  fish 
which  salmon  will  not  likewise  be  lured  by  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  prudent,  when  the  angler 
is  satisfied  that  there  are  salmon  in  the  water 
before  him,  to  vary  his  bait  to  suit  their 
tastes.  The  marine  testaceous  baits  are 
found  to  answer  best  in  or  near  tideways,  iu 
which  situations  they  will  also  take  the  sea- 
worm,  called  the  lurgan,  sometimes  better 
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than  the  earth-worms;  and  it  is  observed 
that  salmon  are  more  ready  to  do  so  when 
the  tide  is  rising-  than  when  it  is  falling  :  it 
is  particularly  so  with  regard  to  shrimps, 
whicli  they  will  occasionally  seize,  when 
drawn  on  the  top  of  the  water,  with  great 
eagerness.  AVith  a  risings  tide,  insects  are 
stirred  up,  and  small  fish  forced  forward  by 
the  current,  which  the  fish  are  then  on  the 
iook-out  for  and  ready  to  receive.  Fish 
baits,  used  either  for  trolling  or  spinning, 
-are  also  very  tempting  to  salmon.  Salmon 
will  likewise  readily  take  gudgeons,  either 
by  spinning  or  on  a  gorge- hook.  When 
spun,  take  off  a  breast  tin  of  one  side,  and  a 
vent  tin  of  the  other.  The  method  of  troll- 
ing- with  the  various  baits  does  not  differ 
from  that  employed  with  fish  baits  on  the 
gorge-hook  generally.  The  practice  proves 
a  very  convenient  one  from  the  sides  of  wide 
rivers,  or  whenever  the  salmon-haunts  can 
be  approached  sufficiently  near  to  spin  a 
bait;  for  the  gorge- lead  will  allow  it  to  be 
cast  to  a  considerable  distance.  This  proves 
a  good  method  also  in  waters  of  extreme 
depth,  as  in  locks,  &c. ;  and  then  a  trolled 
bait  likewise  often  shows  better  from  a  boat 
than  a  spinning  bait.  The  spinning  bait  is, 
however  one  of  the  most  killing  methods 
among  all  those  employed  by  the  angler  in 
the  capture  of  salmon.  Thus  there  appear 
few  baits  more  successful  than  a  full-grown 
minnow  when  it  is  well  spun  ;  but  when  the 
water  is  much  coloured,  a  bleak,  if  it  can  be 
procured,  is  preferable,  The  methods  em- 
ployed and  the  tackle  used  are  exactly  the 
same  as  employed  in  similar  fishing  for 
trout,  except  that  every  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus should  be  stronger.  As  a  general 
bait,  minnows  are  to  be  preferred ;  the 
largest  salmon  seldom  refusing-  a  minnow  if 
xvell  shown  ;  neither  is  it  too  large  for  the 
smallest  fish.  Under  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  small  baits  and  fine  tackle,  both 
large  and  small  fish  may  be  captured  by 
them ;  but  as  regards  the  tackle,  this  must 
be  received  with  limitation.  In  some  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  lakes,  where  a  fish  of 
twenty  or  twenty- five  pounds  may  be 
hooked,  it  would  be  most  unwise  not  to  be 
prepared  accordingly  :  here  a  common  pillar 
winch  only  should  be  employed,  with  sixty 
or  eighty  yards  of  powerful  line,  and  armed 
with  strong  hooks  firmly  whipped  to  gimp 
instead  of  gut.  In  very  wide  rivers,  and  in 
iakes  or  lochs,  a  boat  is  of  great  assistance 
in  salmon  fishing,  and  in  many  situations  it 
ia  indispensable.  From  a  boat  either  an- 
chored, rowed,  or  gently  drifting,  by  trolling 
with  salmon-fry  and  small  trout,  very  large 
fish  are  taken. 

SALMON  BAKED.— Take  a  piece  of  sal- 
mon and  cut  it  in  slices  an  inch  thick ;  make 
a  forcemeat,  as  follows  :— Take  some  of  the 
flesh  of  the  salmon,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  the  meat  of  an  eel,  with  a  few  mush- 
rooms ;  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg, 
and  cloves  ;  beat  it  all  together  till  \%  is  very 
fine  ;  boil  the  crumb  of  a  penny  roll  in  milk, 
beat  with  it  four  eggs  till  it  is  thick,  let  it 
cool,  and  mix  it  all  together  with  four  raw 
eggs;  take  the  skin  from  the  salmon,  and 
lay  the  slices  in  a  dish ;  cover  every  slice 
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with  the  forcemeat,  pour  some  melted  butter 
over  them,  and  add  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  ; 
lay  the  crust  round  the  dish,  and  stick 
oysters  round  it;  put  it  into  an  oven,  and 
when  it  is  of  a  fine  brown,  pour  over  it  a 
little  melted  butter,  with  some  port  wine 
boiled  in  it,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 

SALMON  BOILED,-Clean  it  carefully, 
boil  it  gently,  putting  it  in  cold  water,  and 
take  it  out  of  the  water  as  soon  as  done. 
Lee  the  water  be  boiling-,  if  the  fish  is 
crimped  or  split  in  slices.  If  under-done  it 
is  very  unwholesome.  Serve  with  shrimp 
or  anchovy  sauce.  Salmon  takes  nearly  as 
long  as  meat,  and  for  a  large  fish  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  per  pound  will  not  be  too  much 
to  allow. 

SALMON  BROILED.— Take  some  slices 
cut  from  a  fine  salmon,  wipe  them  clean  and 
dry;  melt  some  butter  smooth  and  fine, 
with  a  little  flour  and  salt,  put  the  pieces  of 
salmon  into  it,  and  roll  them  about  that  the 
butter  may  cover  them  all  over;  then  lay 
them  on  a  nice  clean  gridiron,  and  broil 
them  over  a  clear  but  very  slow  fire;  while 
the  salmon  is  broiling  make  sauce  with  a 
couple  of  anchovies  washed,  boned,  and  cut 
into  small  pieces,  a  leek  cut  into  three  or  four 
long  pieces  ;  set  on  a  saucepan  with  some 
butter  and  a  little  flour,  put  in  the  ingre- 
dients, with  some  capers  cut  small,  some 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a  little  nutmeg;  add  to 
them  some  warm  water,  and  two  spoonfuls 
of  vinegar  ;  shake  the  saucepan  till  it  boils, 
and  the  sauce  is  done;  when  the  salmon  ia 
on  one  side,  turn  it  on  the  other  till  it  is 
quite  done  ;  take  the  leek  out  of  the  sauce, 
pour  it  into  a  dish  and  lay  the  broiled  salmon 
upon  it. 

SALMON  COLLARED.  — Split  such  a 
part  of  the  fish  as  may  be  sufficient  to  make 
a  handsome  roll,  wash  and  wipe  it,  and 
having  mixed  salt,  wiiite  pepper,  pounded 
mace,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  in  quantity  to 
season  it  very  high,  rub  it  inside  and  out 
well.  Then  roll  it  tight,  and  tie  it  up  with 
broad  tape;  put  as  much  water  and  one- 
third  of  vinegar  as  will  cover  it,  with  bay- 
leaves,  salt,  and  both  sorts  of  pepper.  Cover 
close,  and  simmer  till  done  enough.  Drain 
and  boil  the  liquor  quickly,  and  put  on ;  when 
cold,  serve  with  fennel.  It  is  an  elegant 
dish,  and  extremely  palatable. 

SALMON  CURRIED.-Broil  slightly  as 
above,  then  mix  half  an  ounce  of  curry- 
powder  to  each  pound  of  fish,  with  a  good 
gravy  or  stock;  stew  gently  in  this  for  half 
an  hour,  and  serve  with  rice  as  usual. 

SALMON  CUTLETS.  -  Cut  them  from 
a  piece  of  a  split  salmon  without  bone, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  rub  them 
over  with  egg  well  beaten  ;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt  ;  dip  them  in  chopped  herbs 
and  bread  crumbs;  fry  them  as  you  would  a 
veal  cutlet;  serve  with  India  pickle  sauce, 
cut  pieces  half  an  inch  thick,  season  them, 
put  them  in  paper,  and  broil  until  hot 
through;  serve  with  lemon  only.  This  ia 
usually  eaten  at  breakfast.  Slice  the  salmon, 
and  cover  it  with  salt  for  two  hours ;  then 
dry  it,  and  brush  it  over  with  yolk  of  eggs. 
F.ry  it  in  oil,  and  serve  it  cold  with  salad. 
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Any  small  pieces  of  salmon  may  be  served 
with  salad  or  with  salad  sauce. 

SALMON  DKIED.-Rub  your  fish  with 
common  salt,  and  hang  it  to  drain  twelve 
hours,  If  a  lar^e  tish.  Take  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  one  ounce  of  bay  salt,  and  two 
ounces  of  coarse  sugar.  Mix  them  well  to- 
j^^ether,  and  rub  your  lish  with  It ;  let  it  lie 
twenty-four  hours,  then  put  a  stick  across 
it,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  It'  a  small  fish, 
twelve  hours  will  salt  it.  The  head  is  taken 
off,  and  the  fish  split  open  to  the  skin  of  the 
back.  Cut  the  fish  in  slices ;  wrap  it  in 
paper,  butter,  and  broil  it. 

SALMON  IN  CASES. -Take  a  piece  of 
salmon,  cut  it  into  small  cutlets,  season 
them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg- ;  take 
as  many  half  sheets  of  paper  as  cutlets,  and 
put  a  piece  of  cutlet  in  each  fold  of  the  paper, 
that  nothing-  can  run  out;  pour  a  little 
melted  butter  over  the  papers,  and  then 
strew  some  crumbs  of  bread  over  the  butter, 
put  them  in  a  tin  oven  before  the  fire,  but 
take  care  the  papers  do  not  burn ;  when  they 
are  done  enough,  serve  as  they  are,  without 
sauce. 

SALMON,  KIPPERED.  —Cut  the  fish 
down,  take  out  the  inside  and  roe.  Rub  the 
whole  with  common  salt,  after  scaling  it; 
let  it  hang  twenty-four  hours  to  drain. 
Pound  three  or  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  tlie  fish,  two  ounces  of 
bay  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  coarse  sugar; 
rub  these,  when  mixed  well,  into  the  saimon, 
and  lay  it  on  a  large  dish  or  trays  two  days  ; 
then  rub  it  well  with  common  salt,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  more  it  will  be  fit  to  dry  ; 
wipe  it  well  after  draining.  Hang  it  either 
in  a  wood  chimney  or  in  an  airy  place,  keep- 
ing it  open  with  two  email  sticks  ;  or  rub 
with  brown  pyroligneous  acid.  Kippered 
salmon  is  eaten  broiled  in  paper,  and  only 
just  warm  through,  with  egg  sauce,  and 
mashed  potatoes  ;  or  it  may  be  boiled,  espe- 
cially the  part  near  the  head. 

SALMON,  PICKLED.  —  Take  a  whole 
fish,  bone  it,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  (good- sized, 
square  ones) ;  place  tliem  in  a  jar  with  split 
allspice  and  whole  pepper ;  then  tie  a  bladder 
on  the  top,  to  prevent  any  water  getting  in  ; 
put  it  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  let 
it  keep  so  for  two  hours  ;  then  take  it  out, 
and  when  quite  cold,  add  as  much  cold 
vinegar  as  tiiere  is  liquor,  and  the  salmon 
will  be  delicious. 

SALMON  PIE -Boil  salmon  as  for  eat- 
ing, remove  the  skin  and  take  all  the  bones 
our,  and  pound  the  meat  very  fine  in  a  mortar, 
with  mace,  nutmeg,  and  pepper  -and  salt 
to  your  taste;  rai^e  the  pie,  and  put  flowers 
or  leaves  on  the  sides  ;  put  the  salmon  in 
and  cover  it,  bake  it  an  hour  and  a  half; 
whan  it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  take  off  the 
cover,  and  put  in  four  ounces  of  rich  melted 
butter ;  cut  a  lemon  in  slices,  and  lay  over 
it ;  stick  in  two  or  three  leaves  of  lennel, 
and  send  it  to  table  without  a  cover. 

SALMON  PUDDING.-Pound  or  chop 
well  and  rub  through  a  sieve  one  pound  of 
cold  boiled  salmon  treed  entirely  from  bone 
and  skin,  and  blend  itlii^htly  but  thoroughly 
with  half  a  pound  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  a 


teaspoonf  ul  of  essence  of  anchovies,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pint  of  cream,  a  seasoning  ot  fine 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  four  well- whisked 
eggs.  Press  the  mixture  closely  and  evenly 
into  a  deep  dish  or  mould  buttered  in  every 
part,  and  bake  it  for  one  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

tW  Salmon,  lib. ;  bread  crumbs,  |lb. ; 
essence  of  anchovies,  1  teaspoonful ;  cream, 
i  pint ;  eggs,  4 ;  salt  and  cayenne  to 
season. 

SALMON,  TO  Carve. —  Give  a  portion 
of  the  back  and  belly  to  each  person,  or  as 
desired.  If  a  whole  salmon  is  served,  re- 
member that  the  choice  parts  are  next  the 
head,  the  thin  part  is  the  next  best,  and  the 
tail  the  least  esteemed.    Make  an  incision 


along  the  back,  and  another  from  the  front ; 
cut  the  thickest  part  between  for  the  lean; 
and  hinder  pai  t  lor  the  fat.  Wiien  the  fish 
is  very  thick,  do  not  help  too  near  the  bone, 
as  the  fiavour  and  colour  are  not  so  good. 

SALMON,  TO  Choose.— When  salmon  is 
fresh,  the  flesh  is  of  a  fine  red,  but  par- 
ticularly so  at  the  gills  ;  the  scales  should 
be  very  bright,  and  the  fish  very  stiff. 

SALSIFY.  —  This  vegetable,  delicately 
fried  in  butter,  which  is  a  common  mode 
of  serving  it  abroad,  forms  a  delicious 
second  course  dish;  it  is  also  good  when 
plain— boiled,  drained,  and  served  in  gravy, 
or  even  with  melted  butter.  Wash  the 
roots,  scrape  gently  off  the  dark  outside 
skin,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water  as 
they  are  done,  to  prevent  them  turning 
black;  cut  them  into  lengths  of  three  or 
lour  inches,  and  when  all  are  ready  put 
them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water  with  a 
little  salt,  a  small  bit  of  butter,  and  a  couple 
of  spoonfuls  of  white  vinegar,  or  the  juice 
of  a  lemon  ;  they  will  be  done  in  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour.  Try  them 
with  a  fork,  and  when  perfectly  tender, 
drain,  and  serve  them  with  white  sauce, 
rich  brown  gravy,  or  melted  butter,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

SALT,  Properties  and  Uses  of.— 
The  use  of  salt  as  a  condiment,  or  as  an 
addition  to  food,  is  undoubtedly  attended 
with  beneficial  effects.  Its  immediate  office 
is  to  soften  and  dissolve  the  food,  and  this 
renders  the  process  of  digestion  more  per- 
fect; it  forms,  moreover,  one  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood,  and  of  the  body  gene- 
rally. If  salt  be  denied,  the  digestion  is 
weakened  ;  the  general  tone  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  body  are  impaired,  and  worms 
are,  in  consequence,  likely  to  be  generated  in 
the  intestines.  Salt,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
an  addition  to  the  food  of  all,  and  to  chil- 
dren, especially,  attention  should  be  paid  in 
this  respect;  and  for  their  use,  bay-salt 
will  be  found  the  most  suitable,  as  it  con- 
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tains  all  the  mineral  elements  of  sea-water, 
and  is  almost  as  efficacious  when  regularly 
used  as  sea-air.  Jt  is,  however,  a  very 
different  things,  to  eat  salt  with  lood  and  to 
live  upon  lish  or  meat  which  has  been 
salted.  In  the  latter  case,  certain  chemical 
effects  are  exerted  upon  the  meat  and  its 
nutrient  constituents,  by  the  salt,  which 
modify  considerably  the  nutriment  afforded 
to  the  body.  Salt  may  almost  be  ref,^arded  as 
medicinal.  In  some  cases  of  convalescence, 
in  which  the  cravmg-  for  it  becomes  intense, 
it  should  be  allowed.  It  appears  to  act  as 
a  tonic.  From  one  to  two  ounces  of  salt 
dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  forms  an 
excellent  domestic  emetic.  It  may,  how- 
ever, purg^e  instead  of  causing  vomiting". 
It  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  clyster  to  destroy 
worms.  Externally,  salt  is  used  in  solu- 
tion, in  which  cases  it  seems  to  have  a  tonic 
effect;  warm  saline  bathing  is  efficacious  in 
rheumatism.  For  local  bathing  after  inju- 
ries; such  as  sprains,  &c.,  the  salt  water 
douche  is  well  adapted  to  impart  strength. 
For  the  above  purposes,  a  pound  of  salt  dis- 
solved in  three  gallons  of  water  is  a  good 
average  strength.  Salt  is  also  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  food  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  from  a 
cow  is  improved  by  giving  to  it  in  some 
malt,  grains,  or  other  tbod,  about  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  salt,  an  hour  before  milking-. 
Horses  are  kept  in  health  by  giving  about 
half  an  ounce  of  salt  twice  a  day.  It  should 
also  be  given  to  sheep  to  the  extent  of  from 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  half  an  ounce  in  the 
course  of  twenty -four  hours  ;  and  poultry 
is  much  improved  when  Jattening,  if  a  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  salt  be  added  to  every 
pound  weight  of  their  food.  Salt  also  acts 
as  a  manure.  The  properties  of  salt  chiefly 
useful  in  agriculture,  are  the  supply  of  its 
constituents,  soda  and  chlorine  ;  attraction 
for  moisture  and  resistance  of  freezing; 
sharpness,  without  acid  or  alkaline ;  solu- 
bility and  penetration  of  porous  matters ; 
promotion  ol  putrefaction  when  used 
sparingly,  though  the  contrary  when  used 
freely ;  mutual  decomposition  with  lime 
and  some  of  its  compounds,  as  well  as 
some  other  salts,  giving  rise  to  other  and 
often  more  active  tertiiisers.  The  benefits 
resulting  to  the  farmer  from  the  use  of 
salt  are  as  follows:  — In  the  soil— retention 
of  moisture  and  softness;  general  pene- 
tration and  digestion  of  all  the  materials 
of  vegetable  food  to  enrich  the  root-sap ; 
and  destruction  of  vermin  and  of  seeds 
when  used  freely.  On  other  manures,  the 
destruction  of  all  vermin,  weeds,  roots,  and 
seeds  ;  the  digestive  action  just  described  ; 
mutual  decomposition  with  lime  and  its 
compounds,  to  the  advantage  of  both  ;  and 
an  Improvement  in  the  efficacy  of  ammo- 
nical  manures,  whilst  it  greatly  reduces 
their  cost.  In  the  plant,  improvements  in 
the  taste,  wholesomeness,  and  nutritive 
powers,  and  earlier  maturity. 

SALT,  TO  Prepare  for  Table.— Take 
a  lump  of  salt  of  the  size  you  think  proper, 
and  if  not  quite  dry,  place  it  in  a  plate 
before  the  fire  to  make  it  so,  then  pound  it 
m  a  mortar  till  it  is  perfectly  fine ;  this 
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done,  fill  your  salt-cellars  with  it  higher 
than  the  brim,  and  with  the  flat  side  of  a 
kpile  tiiat  has  a  smooth  edge,  take  it  ofi'and 
press  it  down  even  with  the  top.  If  the 
salt-cellars  are  not  smooth  on  the  top, 
cut  it  in  notches  ;  a  tablespoon  is  the  best 
tool  to  press  and  smooth  the  salt  m  them — 
or  it  makes  them  look  very  neat,  if  the  bot- 
tom of  the  salt-cellar  is  ornamented;  and 
place  the  bottom  of  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other  for  the  same  purpose.  The  salt  should 
be  in  a  lump,  that  it  may  be  tree  from  dirt, 
and  the  knite  must  have  a  smooth  edge. 

SALT  FISH  EOILED.— When  very  salt 
and  dry,  this  must  be  long  soaked  belore  it 
is  boiled,  but  it  is  generally  supplied  by  the 
fishmongers  nearly  or  quite  ready  to  dress. 
When  it  is  not  so,  lay  it  for  a  night  into  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water,  then  let  it  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  then  again 
put  it  into  water,  and  continue  this  until  it 
is  well  softened.  Brush  it  very  clean,  wash 
it  thoroughly,  and  put  it  with  abundance  of 
coid  water  into  the  fish-kettle  ;  place  it  near 
the  fire,  and  let  it  heat  very  slowly  indeed. 
Keep  it  just  on  the  point  of  simmering, 
without  allowing  it  ever  to  boil  (which 
would  render^  it  hard)  from  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  a  full  hour,  according  to  its 
weight ;  should  it  be  quite  small  and  thin, 
less  time  will  be  sufficient  for  it;  but  by 
following  these  directions,  the  fish  will  be 
almost  as  good  as  if  it  were  fresh.  The 
scum  should  be  cleared  off  with  great  care 
from  the  beginning.  Egg  sauce  and  boiled 
parsnips  are  the  usual  accompaniment  to 
salt  fish,  which  should  be  dished  upon  a  hot 
napkin,  which  is  sometimes  thickly  strewed 
with  cho'pped  eggs. 

SALT  FISH  FIE.— Boil  a  side  of  salt 
fish  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  cut  a  square 
piece  out  of  the  middle,  about  the  size  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  take  the  skin  off  the 
other  part,  and  remove  all  the  bones  ;  mince 
the  fish  very  small  with  six  eggs,  boiled 
hard;  season  it  with  pepper,  nutmeg,  and 
pounded  rice;  then  slice  the  crumb  of 
French  rolls  into  a  pan,  pour  over  it  a  quart 
of  boiling  miik,  and  let  it  stand  to  soak;  in 
the  mean  tfme,  make  a  good  puff  paste,  and 
cover  the  dish  all  over  ;  have  in  readiness, 
two  spoonfuls  of  parsley  shred  very  fine, 
beat  the  bread  w^ell  together,  then  put  in 
the  fish  and  eggs,  and  chopped  parsley; 
stir  all  well  together;  melt  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter,  stir  it  into 
the  ingredients,  with  a  little  lemon-juice; 
pour  this  into  the  dish,  lay  the  square  piece 
of  fish  in  the  middle ;  cover  it  over,  and 
bake  it  for  an  hour  or  a  little  more. 

SALT  FISH,  WITH  Cream. —Take  and 
boil  some  salt  fish  till  about  three  parts 
done.  Divide  it  into  flakes,  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  some  cream,  a  little  pepper, 
and  a  handiul  of  parsley  scalded  and 
chopped.  Stew  it  gently  till  tender,  thicken 
the  sauce  with  two  or  three  yolks  of  eggg, 
and  serve  hot. 

SALTING  MEAT.-In  the  summer  sea- 
son, especially,  meat  is  frequently  spoiled 
by  the  cook  torgetting  to  take  out  the  ker- 
nels ;  one  in  the  udder  of  a  round  of  beef,  in 
the  fat  in  the  middle  of  the  round,  those 
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about  the  thick  end  of  the  flank.  If  these 
are  not  taken  out,  the  meat  will  not  keep. 
The  art  of  salting  meat  is  to  rub  in  the 
salt  thoroughly  and  evenly  into  every  part, 
and  to  fill  all  the  holes  full  of  salt  where 
the  kernels  were  taken  out,  and  where  the 
butcher's  skewers  were.  A  round  of  beef 
weighiDg  twenty  -  five  pounds  will  take 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  salt  to  be  rubbed  in 
all  at  first,  and  requires  to  be  turned  and 
rubbed  every  day  with  the  brine ;  it  will  be 
ready  for  dressing  in  four  days,  if  you  do 
not  wish  it  very  salt.  In  summer,  the 
sooner  meat  is  salted  after  it  is  killed  the 
better,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  defend  it 
from  flies.  In  winter,  it  will  eat  the  shorter 
and  tenderer,  if  kept  a  few  days  (according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  weather)  until  its 
fibre  has  become  short  and  tender,  as  these 
changes  do  not  take  place  after  it  has  been 
acted  upon  by  the  salt.  In  frosty  weather, 
take  care  the  meat  is  not  frozen,  and  warm 
the  salt  in  a  frying--pan.  The  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  equally  unfavourable  for 
the  process  of  saltiug— in  the  former  the 
meat  changes  before  the  salt  can  affect  it — 
in  the  latter  it  is  so  hardened,  and  its  juices 
are  so  congealed,  that  the  salt  cannot  pene- 
trate it.  If  you  wish  it  red,  rub  it  first  with 
saltpetre,  in  thepropjrtionof  half  an  ounce, 
and  the  like  quantity  of  moist  sug:ar,  to  a 
pound  of  common  salt.  You  may  impreg- 
nate meat  with  a  very  agreeable  vegetable 
flavour,  by  pounding  some  sweet  herbs  and 
an  onion  with  the  salt;  you  make  it  still 
more  relishing  by  adding  a  little  zest  or 
savoury  spice. 

SAL  rS  —This  medicine,  commonly  known 
as  Epsom  salts,  consists  ol  a  compound  of 
magnesia  and  sulphuric  acid— sulphate  of 
magnesia— and  derive  their  names  from 
having  been  first  obtained  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  of  a  spring  situated  near 
Epsom,  in  Surrey,  wh  cli  contains  the  salt 
in  large  quantity.  They  are  now  prepared 
largely  from  magnesian  limestone,  and  also 
from  sea- water.  Ep."<om  salts  are  tolerably 
certain  in  their  action,  and  do  not  gripe 
much;  on  these  accounts  the  medicine  is  a 
most  valuable  one  in  many  diseases,  par- 
ticularly in  persons  of  a  full  habit:  but,  as 
generally  employed,  it  is  not  suitable  for  a 
common  or  frequently  repeated  aperient. 
From  its  being  in  many  instances  taken  in 
a  state  of  too  concentrated  solution,  it  acts 
in  a  peculiar  manner  on  the  blood,  so  as  to 
produce  serious  debilitating  effects  :  more- 
over, after  the  action  of  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salts,  the  bowels  in  those  liable  to  habitual 
constipation,  are  very  apt  to  be  left  with  a 
greater  tendency  to  inaction  than  before; 
nevertheless,  in  persons  of  full  strong  habit, 
an  occasional  dose  of  the  medicine  is,  with- 
out question,  beneficial  ;  but  it  should  be 
taken  in  smaller  quantity,  and  much  more 
largely  dilute!  than  is  usually  done.  The 
question  of  dilution  is  a  very  important  one 
in  the  administration  ot  salts,  and  if  at- 
tended to,  renders  it  safe  and  eflicient  even 
for  the  comparatively  delicate.  From  hair 
a  drachm,  or  even  less,  to  a  drachm,  should 
be  dissolved  in  six  ounces  or  half  a  pint  of 
cold  or  tepid  water,  and  taken  on  first  rising 


in  the  morning,  when  the  dose  should  be 
followed  by  a  fluid  breakfast:  many  persons 
liable  to  constipation  find  this  method  a 
simple  and  eff"ectual  remedy,  which  may  be 
used  for  weeks  together.  From  five  to  ten 
drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  often  a 
good  addition  to  the  dose,  and  one  w^hich 
at  the  same  time  corrects  in  some  degree 
the  bitterness  of  the  salt.  If  there  is  de- 
bility, either  of  the  stomach,  or  generally, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  of  quinine,  or 
of  some  salt  of  iron,  may  be  added.  The 
quinine  appears  to  increase  the  aperient 
power.  The  most  convenient  method  of 
taking  Epsom  salts  in  this  form  is  to  dis- 
solve one  ounce  in  a  pint  of  water,  adding 
the  acid  or  other  ingredients  in  proper  pro- 
portion. Of  the  solution,  from  half  to  a 
w^hole  wineglassful  may  be  taken  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  diluted  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  water  before  taking  it;  or,  if 
preferred,  by  the  latter  being  drunk  imme- 
diately after  the  medicine.  The  following 
method  for  the  administration  of  Epsom 
salts  is  also  recommended  :— Take  of  water 
about  one  pint,  powder  of  roasted  cofl"ee  two 
and  a  half  drachms,  Epsom  salts,  one  ounce ; 
boil  well  for  two  minutes— not  in  a  tinned 
vessel— remove  from  the  fire,  and  let  the 
mixture  infuse  for  some  minutes,  so  as  to 
allowtimefor  the  development  of  the  aroma; 
then  filter,  or  merely  strain  off";  it  must  be 
sweetened  to  taste.  This  fiuid  does  not  im- 
part the  slightest  bitterness  of  taste  to  the 
salt.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  simple 
infusion  of  coffee  is  not  capable  of  removing 
the  bitter  taste.  The  combination  of  Epsom 
salts  with  infusion  of  senna,  constituting 
the  common  black  draught,  is  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  active  occasional  purgative  in 
common  use.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  there  is  considerable  resemblance  be- 
tween oxalic  acid  in  its  crystalline  commer- 
cial form  and  Epsom  salts,  and  that  in 
consequence,  fatal  mistakes  have  occurred. 
The  intensely  acid  taste  of  a  single  crystal 
of  the  former,  would  at  once  clear  up  any 
doubt;  perhaps  it  might  be  well  always  to 
use  so  simple  a  test. 

SAMrHIRE,  Culture  of.— This  plant 
is  not  easy  of  culture ;  it  w^ould  appear  to 
succeed  best  in  a  rich  light  soil,  loamy  sand 
and  gravel  mixed  with  it.  It  must  be  in  a 
well  sheltered  situation,  and  requires  to  be 
freely  watered  in  dry  weather,  till  the  roots 
have  struck  deep  among  the  soil.  If  a  few 
plants  can  be  induced  to  take  root  in  an  old 
wall,  or  on  an  artificial  rock- work,  they  will 
have  a  fair  chance  of  remaining. 

SAMPHIRE,  TO  Pickle.— On  the  sea-  - 
coast  this  is  merely  preserved  in  water,  or 
equal  parts  of  sea- water  and  vinegar;  but 
as  it  is  sometimes  sent  fresh  as  a  present  to 
inland  parts,  the  best  way  of  managing  it 
under  such  circumstances,  is  to  steep  it  two 
days  in  brine,  then  drain  and  put  it  in  a 
stone  jar,  covered  with  vinegar,  and  having 
a  lid,  over  which  put  thick  paste  of  flour  and 
water,  and  set  it  in  a  very  cool  oven  all 
nrirht,  or  in  a  warmer  oven  till  it  nearly  but 
not  quite  boils.  Then  let  it  stand  on  a  warm 
hob  for  half  an  hour,  and  let  it  become  quite 
cold  before  the  paste  is  removed ;  then  add 
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cold  vinegar  if  any  more  is  required,  and 
secure  as  other  pickles. 

SANDWICHES.  —  These  require  more 
care  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  them ; 
for  this  reason,  that  every  one  believes  he 
can  cut  sandwiches.  "Where  any  quantity 
is  required,  the  bread  should  be  made  on 
purpose,  and  the  baker  should  be  desired  to 
bake  it  in  tins  ;  and  either  add  a  little  butter 
to  it  or  prove  it  well  before  it  is  put  in  tins, 
so  that  it  should  not  be  full  of  holes,  as  in 
that  case  too  much  butter  is  bad,  and  the 
sandwich  becomes  disagreeable  from  being 
greasy.  Cut  the  bread  moderately  thin, 
butter  it  very  slightly  indeed  ;  lay  the  meat 
cut  thin,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
mustard,  as  may  be  required ;  cover  with  a 
second  slice  of  bread,  trim  the  edges,  put 
them  one  on  the  other,  and  cover  with  a 
damp  cloth  until  required.  Where  tongue 
is  used  it  should  be  boiled  the  day  before, 
and  when  thoroughly  done,  pressed  in  the 
mould  in  which  the  bread  is  to  be  baked. 
Chickens  boned  and  forced  with  a  small 
quantity  of  forced  veal  and  ham,  and  treated 
in  the  same  way,  will  make  excellent  sand- 
wiches. All  kinds  of  meat  used  for  sand- 
wiches should  be  thoroughly  done. 

SARDINES.— These  little  delicacies  are 
sometimes  imported  in  brine;  but  more 
generally  they  are  preserved  in  oil,  in  small 
tin  cases,  holding  from  half  a  pound  to  a 
pound,  and  containing-  in  each,  on  the 
average,  about  twelve  or  twenty-four  fish 
respectively,  at  one  shilling  and  two  shillings 
the  case.  They  are  a  very  wholesome  and 
agreeable  addition  to  the  breakfast,  luncheon, 
or  supper  table. 

SARSAPARILLA  DECOCTION.— Take 
four  ounces  of  the  root,  slice  it  down ;  put 
the  slices  into  four  pints  of  water,  and 
simmer  for  four  hours.  Take  out  the  sarsa- 
parilla,  and  beat  it  into  a  mash  ;  put  it  into 
the  liquor  again,  and  boil  down  to  two  pints, 
then  strain  and  cool  the  liquor.  Dose,  a 
wine-glassful,  three  times  a  day.  Use,  to 
purify  the  blood  after  a  course  of  mercury ; 
or,  indeed,  whenever  any  taint  is  given  to 
the  constitution,  vitiating  the  blood,  and 
producing  eruptive  aftections. 

SASH- FASTENER. -A  contrivance  used 
for  preventing  window^s  shaking  and  rattling 


with  the  wind.     This  will  arise  from  the 
sashes  not  fitting  tight  to  the  grooves,  and  is 
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to  be  prevented  by  tightening  them.  For 
this  purpose,  one  part  of  the  sash-fastener^ 
c,  is  screwed  to  the  side  of  the  lower  rail  of 
the  upper  sash,  and  the  other  part,  B,  c,  D. 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  upper  rail  of  the 
lower  sash.  Then  the  part  A  being  let 
down  over  the  part  b,  which  travels  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  box  c,  is  made 
tight  by  the  thumb- screw  d.  In  this  way 
both  sashes  are  drawn  to  press  against  the 
parting  bead  which  separates  the  two- 
sashes  ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  are  efi'ec- 
tually  prevented  trom  shaking,  or  from  any 
lateral  or  perpendicular  movement  what- 
ever, when  the  window  is  shut. 

SASSAFRAS.— A  laurel  growing  in  Bri- 
tain, and  used  for  medicinal  purposes  in  the 
Yv'est  Indies  and  America.  The  wood,  root, 
and  oil  are  employed,  and  an  infusion  of  the 
chips  is  used  as  tea,  in  cases  of  rheumatism 
and  gout.  It  operates  very  beneficially  as 
a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 

SATIN  SHOES,  to  Clean.— Rub  them, 
the  lengthway  of  the  satin  with  a  piece  of 
new  white  flannel,  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine. 
If  slightly  soiled,  you  may  clean  them  by 
rubbing  with  stale  bread.  White  satin  shoes 
should  be  kept  in  blue  paper  closely  wrapped 
with  coarse  brown  paper  outside. 

SATINS,  TO  CiiEAN.  — A  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  soft  soap,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  oi 
honey,  the  v.'hite  of  an  egg,  and  a  wine- 
glass lul  of  gin  ;  mix  well  together,  and  the 
article  to  be  scoured  with  a  rather  hard 
brush  thoroughly;  afterwards  rinse  it  in 
cold  water,  leave  it  to  drain,  and  iron  whilst 
quite  damp. 

SAUCEPANS,  TO  Clean.— In  a  kettle  of  ' 
boding  water  put  about  the  sixteenth  part- 
of  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac,  or  two  penny- 
worth, which  can  be  obtained  from  any 
chemist.  Let  it  boil  one  hour,  and  then  the 
petrified  substance  will  be  dissolved,  and  is 
readily  disengaged  from  the  metal,  A  great 
saving  of  time  and  trouble  will  be  efl'ected 
in  heating  the  water. 

SAUCES.— See  Anchovy,  Apple,  Be- 
chamel, Bread,  Caper,  Celery,  Chest- 
nut, Cucumber,  Egg,  Gooseberry^ 
Horse-radish,  Lobster,  Mayonnaise, 
Mint,  Mushroom,  Onion,  Oyster, 
Robert.  Shrimp,  Sorrel,  Tomato,  Tur- 
nip, Vegetable  Marrow,  Wine  &c. 

SAUR  KRAUT.— T'ke  some  large  full- 
grown  cabbages,  cut  them  in  very  thin  slices, 
and  put  them  in  layers  of  two  fingers'  thick- 
ness, in  a  tub  ;  when  it  is  full,  put  on  a  cover 
which  exactly  fits  the  tub;  place  on  the  cover 
a  weight  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  and  put 
the  tub  in  a  moderate  heat.  The  cabbage 
sinks  when  iermentation  begins,  and  the 
liquor  rises  to  the  surface  over  the  cover. 
When  it  smells  sour,  the  fermentation  has 
begun.  Then  put  the  tub  into  the  cellar, 
keep  it  covered,  and  let  the  pickle  cover  the 
saur  kraut.  Cover  it  close  each  time  any  is 
taken  out.  When  you  use  it,  wash  it  in  warm 
water,  and  stew  ir  with  butter  or  fat ;  serve 
v/ith  ham,  pickled  pork,  or  sausages. 

SAUSAGE  CAKES.- Chop  lean  pork 
very  finely,  having  removed  all  the  bone 
and  skin  previously,  and  to  every  pound  of 
meat  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  fat 
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bacon,  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  a  pinch  of 
pepper,  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg  grated,  six 
green  onions  choppecf  finely,  and  a  little 
chopped  parsley  ;  wh  en  the  whole  is  well 
chopped  and  mixed,  put  it  into  a  mortar 
and  pound  well,  finishing-  with  three  e^rgs. 
Then  have  ready  a  pig's  eaul,  which  cut  into 
pieces  large  enough  to  fold  a  piece  of  the 
above  preparation  of  the  size  of  an  egg, 
which  wrap  up,  keeping  the  shape  of  an  egg, 
but  rather  flattened,  and  boil  very  gently 
over  a  moderate  fire. 

SAUSAGE  TOAST.— Make  a  toast,  fry 
two  or  three  sausages  ;  when  quite  hot, 
atrip  off  the  skins  and  spread  the  meat 
upon  the  toast,  which  should  not  only  be 
made,  if  possible,  of  brown  bread,  but  also 
buttered  with  salt  butter ;  season  it  with  a 
little  pepper  and  mustard.  It  will  be  im- 
proved by  a  grating  of  Gruyere,  Parmesan, 
or  old  Cheshire  cheese. 

SAUSAGES,  TO  Fry.— Are  best  when 
quite  fresh  made.  Put  a  bit  of  butter  or 
dripping  into  a  clean  frying-pan  ;  as  soon 
as  it  is  melted  (before  it  gets  hot),  put  in 
the  sausages,  and  shake  the  pan  for  a 
minute,  and  keep  turning  them  (be  careful 
not  to  break  or  prick  them  in  so  doing),  fry 
them  over  a  slow  fire  till  they  are  nicely 
browned  on  all  sides ;  when  they  are  done, 
lay  them  on  a  hair- sieve  placed  before  the 
fire  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  to  drain  the  fat 
from  them.  The  secret  of  frying  sausages 
is  to  let  them  gat  hot  very  gradually,  they 
then  will  not  burst  if  they  are  not  stale. 
You  may  froth  them  by  rubbing  them  w^ith 
cold  fresh  butter,  and  lightly  dredge  them 
with  flour,  and  put  them  in  a  cheese-toaster 
or  Dutch- oven  for  a  minute. 

SAUSAGES,  TO  Fry  with  Apples.— 
Fry  a  dozen  sausages  in  butter,  take 
them  off"  when  they  are  done  enough,  and 
keep  them  hot  till  you  have  prepared  the 
apples  ;  take  five  or  six  baking- apples  that 
are  acid,  pare,  and  take  out  the  core;  cut 
them  in  round  slices,  and  fry  in  the  same 
butter  in  whicii  the  sausages  were  dressed  ; 
when  done  enough,  put  the  apples  on  your 
dish  alterni  tely  with  the  sausages,  and  serve. 

SAUSAGES,    TO    Make.  —  See    Beef, 
Lobster,    Mutton,     Oxford,    Oyster, 
Pork,  Veal,  &c. 
,  SAVE-ALLS.— Are  used  by  the  econo- 


mical in  order  to  avoid  the  waste  of  the 


lowest  inch  of  the  candle,  which  would  other- 
wise melt  in  the  socket  of  the  candlestick, 
and  not  only  be  wasted,  but  also  injure  the 
metal  by  the  heat  imparted  to  it.  The  best 
kind  of  save-all  is  a  short  piece  of  china  of 
the  form  and  appearance  of  the  candle,  but 
having  a  single  spike  of  iron  projecting  up 
instead  of  a  wick.  This  spike  is  easily  forced 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  candle  when  it  is 
burnt  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  bottom; 
and,  if  this  is  neatly  done,  the  candle  im- 
paled upon  the  point  is  continuous  in  appear- 
ance with  the  china  and  a  casual  observer 
would  scarcely  notice  the  difi'erence. 

SAVELOYS.— Are  made  of  salt  pork,  fat 
and  lean,  with  bread  crumbs,  pepper,  and 
sage ;  they  are  always  put  in  skins ;  boil 
half  an  hour  slowly.    These  are  eaten  cold. 

SAVORY,  Culture  or— Of  this  plant 
there  are  two  kinds,  winter  or  perennial 
savory,  and  summer  or  annual  savory.  They 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  at  the 
latter  end  of  March  or  in  April,  in  a  light 
rich  soil;  thin  the  seedlings  moderately, 
and  they  may  either  remain  where  sown  or 
be  transplanted.  Of  the  winter  savory,  when 
the  seedlings  are  about  two  inches  hi^h,  it 
is  eligible  to  plant  out  a  quantity  of  the 
strongest,  in  moist  weather  in  nursery  rows, 
six  inches  asunder,  to  remain  till  September 
or  spring  follov/ing,  then  to  be  transplanted 
with  boles  where  they  are  finally  to  remain, 
in  rows  a  foot  asunder.  When  designed  to 
have  the  winter  or  summer  savory  remain 
where  sown,  the  seeds  may  be  in  shallow 
drills,  either  in  beds  or  along  the  edge  of 
any  bed  or  border  by  w^ay  of  an  edging.  In 
the  spring,  or  early  part  of  summer,  the 
winter  savory  may  be  increased  by  slips  or 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  or  branches 
five  or  six  inches  long  ;  plant  them  with  a 
dibble,  in  any  shady  border,  in  rows  six 
inches  asunder,  giving  occasional  waterings, 
and  they  will  be  well  rooted  by  September, 
when  they  may  be  transplanted. 

SAVOURY  JELLY.— Take  half  a  pig's 
head,  boil  it  for  one  hour,  then  cut  the  meat 
into  small  pieces,  put  it  again  into  the  sauce- 
pan with  half  the  liquor  it  was  boiled 
in;  add  a  little  seasoning  of  pepper,  salt, 
and  mace;  boil  another  hour;  turn  it  into 
a  mould  to  get  cold.  The  above  is  excellent 
made  from  calf's  head,  which,  in  many 
country  places,  can  be  bought  for  a  trifle ; 
but  the  mould  should  then  be  lined  with 
hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  slices,  and  a  littls 
parsley  added  to  the  seascning.  This  is  an 
economical  breakfast  or  supper  dish. 

SAVOY,  Culture  of.— A  species  of  cab- 
bage propagated  by  seed  sown  annually,  or 
by  long  cuttings  of  the  young  sprouts  in 
spring,  after  the  head  has  been  cut  oflT, 
Saw  at  the  close  of  February,  the  plants  of 
which  are  ready  for  pricking  out  in  April, 
and  for  final  planting  at  the  end  of  May  for 
use  early  in  autumn;  the  sowing  to  be 
repeated  about  the  middle  of  March,  the 
plant  to  be  pricked  out  in  May  for  planting 
in  June,  to  supply  the  table  in  autumn  and 
early  winter.  The  main  crops  must  be 
sown  in  April  and  early  May,  to  prick  out 
and  plant,  after  similar  intervals,  for  pro- 
duction in  winter  and  spring.  In  autu 
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when  the  plants  have  attained  their  ful^ 
size,  and  before  they  have  become  quite 
hard,  they  are  fit  lor  use,  and  in  that  state 
are  more  wliolesonie  than  when  older.  In 
severe  winters  the  full-iirown  crops  may  be 
taken  up  and  preserved  as  in  the  case  of 
drumhead  cabba<re-  and,  for  prolonging  them 
in  a  useful  state  till  late  in  spring-,  the  same 
means  may  be  employed  as  are  used  tor  bro- 
coli.  The  plants  of  the  first  crops  should  be 
set  two  feet  apart  each  way,  but  the  winter- 
standing  crops  are  better  at  two  feet  by 
eighteen  inches.  Water  abundantly,  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  until  the  plants  are  well 
established.  To  save  seed,  such  plants  must 
be  selected  of  the  several  varieties  as  are 
most  true  to  their  particular  characteristics, 
and  as  are  not  the  first  to  run.  These,  in 
open  weather,  from  early  in  November  to 
the  close  of  February,  plant  entirely  up  to 
the  head  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  each 
way,  every  variety  as  far  from  the  other  as 
possible.  They  rjpen  their  seed  in  July  and 
August. 

SAVOY  CAKE.— Take  nine  eggs,  with 
two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  flour,  some  grated  leraon-rind, 
or  a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice,  and  half  a 
gilloforange-tlower  water;  work  them  up, 
then  put  In  the  orange- flower  water  when 
you  take  it  from  the  fire ;  be  careful  the 
mould  is  quite  dry  ;  rub  it  all  over  the 
inside  with  butter,  put  some  pounded  sugar 
round  the  mould  upon  the  butter,  and  shake 
it  well  to  get  it  out  of  the  crevices  ;  tie  a  slip 
of  paper  round  the  mould  ;  fill  it  three  parts 
full  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  it  one  hour 
in  a  slack  oven  ;  when  done,  let  it  stand  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  take  it  from  the  mould, 
which  may  be  done  by  shaking  it  a  little. 

1^°  Eggs,  9;  sugar,  2lbs. ;  flour,  l^lb. ; 
lemon-rind  and  lemon-juice,  to  flavour ; 
orange-flower  water,  ^  gill. 

SAW-BENCH.  —  A  very  useful  addition 
to  the  machinery  employed  on  farms  and 
other  large  holding?,  as  it  enables  the  timber 
to  be  cut  in  the  most  economical  manner  fur 
all  the  purposes  required  on  the  estate,  and 
sawing  by  hand  is  a  very  costly  operat  on. 
Circular  saw- benches  are  made  either  of 
iron  or  wood,  and  may  be  purchased  of  all 
agricultural  machine  makers  ;  the  saws  are 
round  plates  of  steel  with  the  saw-teeth  cut 
on  their  outer  edges  ;  they  are  made  of 
various  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  three  or 
four  teet.  The  teeth  are  cut  of  such  dimen- 
sions and  shape  as  vviH  best  adapt  them  to 
to  the  work  required  to  be  done. 

SCALD  HEAD.— This  disease  — almost 
peculiar  to  children,  and  the  consequence  of 
a  scrofulous  condition  of  the  body,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  an  impure,  salt,  or  too-long 
continued  diet  of  one  sort,  as  well  as  neglect 
and  dirt— is  an  eruptive  pustular  atfection 
of  the  scalp,  beginning  in  a  cluster  of  small 
yellow  pustules,  which  soon  break,  scab 
over,  and,  if  neglected,  become  hard  and 
thick;  these  groups,  from  being  detached, 
become  in  time  confluent,  or  run  together, 
and  at  last  spread  over  the  entire  Fcalp, 
changing  the  colotir  of  the  hair  to  a  lightt-r 
shade,  before  it  falls  off  in  patches.  Though 
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different  in  its  features,  scald  head  may  be 
called  a  severe  condition  of  ringworm,  and, 
like  that  disease,  demanding  the  same  mode 
and  manner  of  treatment.  Treatment. — 
'The  hair  is  to  be  cut  off  as  close  as  possible, 
and  a  moist  bran  poultice,  enclosed  in  a 
bag,  applied  all  over  the  head  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours;  re- wetting  the  poultice  every 
hour.  To  subdue  the  inflamed  state  of  the 
scalp  the  following  lotion  is  to  be  appHed 
frequently  lor  twenty-four  hours  alter  the 
poultice.    Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead    ....    2  drachms. 
Sulphate  of  lime  .     .    .    l  drachm. 

Water 20  ounces. 

Vinegar 4  ounces. 

Mix.    The  following  ointment  should  be  ap- 
plied, in  addition  to  the  poultice  and  lotion, 
every  night,    at  bed-time,  freely  over  the 
scalp,  and  in  the  morning  careluliy  waslied 
ofl'  in   soap   and  water ;    the  lotion    being 
occasionally  used  in  the  day-time.    After 
using  No.  1  for  three  or  four  nights,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  substitute  No.  2  for  the 
same  number  of  times,  continuing  the  lotion 
in  the  day  time  till  the  end. 
Ointment,  No.  1. — Take  of 
Citrine  ointment ...    2  drachms. 
W^hite  precipitate     .    .    l  drachm. 
Simple  ointment  .     .    .    2  ounces. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  make  a  cerate. 
Ointment,  No.  2.    Take  of 
Citrine  ointment ...    2  drachms. 
Compound  sulphur  oint- 
ment      §  ounce. 

Creosote l  drachm. 

Simple  ointment  .    .    .    1|  ounces. 
Mix,  and  make  a  cerate. 

Concurrent  with  these  local  means,  it  i& 
necessary  to  give  some  constitutional  reme- 
dies ;  for  this  purpose  one  of  the  annexed 
powders  should  be  given  every  day;  and 
twice  a  week  in  addition  a  tablespoonful  or 
more  of  an  infusion  of  senna  and  manna  in 
the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  each  to  a 
pint  of  boiling  water. 
Alterative  powders.— Talie  of 
Precipitated  antimony 

(sulphuret)    ....  50  grains. 

Grey  powder    ....  30  grains. 

Scaramony       .    .     .     .36  grains. 

Jalap  powder  ....  24  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders,  for  a 

child  between   ten  and  twelve  years,  and 

give  haJfa,  powder  in  ail  periods  Irom  three 

to  eight  years  of  age. 

SCALDING  PUDDING.— From  a  pint 
of  new  milk  take  enough  to  mix  three  large 
tablespoonluls  of  flour  into  a  smoothy  batter. 
Set  the  remainder  of  the  milk  over  the 
fire,  and  when  it  is  scalding  hot,  pour  in 
the  batter,  and  keep  it  on  the  fire  till  it 
thickens.  Stir  it  all  the  time,  to  prevent 
it  burning,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  When  of 
a  proper  thickness,  pour  it  into  a  basin,  and 
let  it  stand  to  cool.  Then  put  in  six  eggs, 
a  little  sugar,  and  some  nutmeg.  Boil  lor 
an  hour  in  a  well-buttered  basin. 

j^^  Milk,  1  pint ;  flour,  3  tablespoonfuls ; 
eggs,  6 ;  sugar,  to  sweeten ;  nutmeg,  to 
flavour. 
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SCALDS.— Are  any  kind  of  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  body  by  means  ol'  hot  or  boil- 
ing liquida,  or  the  steam  engendered  from 
them  ;  steam,  from  the  fact  of  its  containing 
u  larger  amount  of  latent,  or  compressed 
caloric,  causing-  more  serious  injuries  titan 
water  even  at  a  boiling-  point.  Scalds,  like 
l)urns,  are  most  fatal  when  occurring-  over 
cavities,  us  in  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen, 
iind  are  to  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
-way,  and,  like  them,  instantly  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  air  by  wool,  wadding, 
or  <tny  substance  that  will  shut  out  atmo- 
spheric influence.— See  Burns. 

SCAKECROW.  —  A  contrivance  em- 
ployed in  fields  and  gardens  for  the  pur- 
pose of  frightening-  away  birds  from  the 
growing  crops  and  plants.  A  variety  of 
figures  are  adopted  for  this  purpose, 
more  or  less  effective;  the  one  shown  in 
our  engraving  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and 


best,  consisting  of  a  baU  stuck  full  of 
/eathers.  and  dangling  by  a  string  from  a 
stick. — See  Rook  iiAxrERY. 

SCARLATINA,  ou  SCARLET  FEVER. 
—  An  eruptive  febrile  disease,  which, 
though  common  to  all  ages  of  childhood,  is 
•Slot  nnfrequently  foiind  attacking  adult  life. 
Scarlet  fever  is  preceeded  by  languor  and 
lassitude,  pains  in  the  Jiead  and  back,  and  a 
sense  of  weariness  attended  with  cold 
chills;  but  the  symptoms  that  specially 
define  it  from  these,  the  general  attendants 
of  all  febrile  affections  are.  a  hoarseness,  dif- 
culty  of  swallowing,  and  soi-e  throat,  attended 
with  a  peculiar  speckled  appearance  of  the 
fongw,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  almo.st 
■certain  indication  of  the  disease.  On  the 
third  day,  a  small  eruption,  composed 
of  several  minute  points  congregated  in 
patches,  breaks  out  on  the  face,  neck,  and 
shoulders,  gradually  extending  over  the 
whole  body,  till  the  skin  assumes  the  ap- 
pparance  of  the  shell  of  a  boiled  lobster. 
Svhen  the  eruption  comes  well  and  freely 
out,  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  sub- 
side, and  abotit  the  seventh  day,  the  cuticle 
begins  to  peel  off,  and  the  disease  gradually 
declines  about  the  tenth  day  from  the  com- 
mencement. 

Treatment.  Difficulty  of  breathing  is,  in 
the  early  stage,  always  a  distressing  cha- 
racteristic of  scarlatina,  increased  or  modi- 
fied by  the  facility  with  v/hich  the  rash  ap- 
pears on  the  skin  ;  and,  as  a  desirable  point 
to  effect  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
events    in    the   treatment,   the   first   and 


most  important  step  is.  either  to  immerse 
the  child  up  to  the  neck,  in  a  hot  bath,  or 
suddenly  asperse  the  body  with  cold  vinegar 
and  water,  wrapping  the  child  in  a  blanket 
instantly  afterwards,  and  putting  it  to  bed, 
till  a  reaction  in  the  form  of  a  ptirspiration 
sets  in,  bringing  out  with  it  a  full  and 
relieving  crop  of  eruption.  A  hot  bran 
poultice  should  be  next  applied  round  the 
patient's  throat,  and  renewed  as  often  as 
it  becomes  cold,  till  the  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing and  soreness  is  abated  or  subdued. 
For  the  thirst  and  fever  that  usually  attend 
the  disease,  the  following  mixture  is  to  be 
used  every  four  hours,  and  lemonade,  cold 
tea,  or  any  simple  beverage  o-iven  occasion- 
ally as  a  drink.    2Iixture.—Tsike  of 

Solution  of  the  acetate 

of  ammonia  .    .    ,    .  1  ounce. 

Spirit  of  nitre  .     .    .     .  2  drachms. 

Antimonial  wine      .     .  l  drachm. 

Svrup  of  saffron   .    .    .  3  drachms. 

Mint  water       ....  2  ounces. 

:  iMix.  and  give  from  a  dessert  to  two  table- 

j  spoonfuls  every  lour  hours,  according  to  the 

I  age  of  the  patient.   It  is  of  absolute  necessity, 

at  the  same  time,  to  keep  the  bowels  well 

acted  on  throughout  the  disease:  and  for 

this  purpose  an  aperient  powder  should  be 

given  as  early  as  possible,  and  repeated  in  a 

different   form  twice   or  thrice  a  day,  as 

below. 

Aperient  paw  Jer. — Take  of 

Calomel ?>  grains. 

Jalap    and  scammony, 

of  each G  grains. 

Cream  of  tartar    .    .    .  20  grains. 
Mix  well.     For  a    child  of  ten    or   twelve 
years.    Half,  two-thirds,  or  one- third  of  this 
powder,  may  be   given  to  ch  Idren  of  more 
tender  years  according  to  their  age. 
Fever  powders. — Take  of 

Powdered  antimony  and 
calomel,  of  each    .    .     l  grain. 

Ipecacuanha     ....    1  grain. 

Jalap ,3  grains. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  2  grains. 
Mix,  and  make  twelve  such  powders  ;  giving 
one  to  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age 
every  six  hours,  and  half  of  such  a  powder 
either  every  six,  four,  or  three  hours  to 
children  of  fewer  years. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  cruard  - 
the  child  from  cold  at  the  time  of  the  cuticle 
peeling  off.  and  as  the  disease  declines  the 
bowels  should  be  more  actively  acted  on, 
either  by  the  exhibition  of  one  or  two 
aperient  powders,  or  by  a  dose  of  senna 
and  manna  tea.  Attention  to  this  rule  will 
save  the  child  from  those  secondary  conse- 
quences of  scarlatina  which,  in  obstinacy 
and  annoyance,  are  of  ten  mire  troublesome 
than  the  fever  itself.  Scarlatina  sometimes 
assumes  a  typhoid  or  malignant  form,  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  give  wine,  spirits, 
genuine  and  nutritious  tbod;  but,  as  this 
form  of  the  disease  is  much  more  rare,  the 
diet  and  regimen  in  this  eruptive  fever 
must  be  low,  thin,  and  unexciting,  and  the 
body  in  all  cases  kept  cool. 
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SCENT-JAR.— Gather  rose-leaves  on  a 
very  fine  day,  and  if  you  have  them  prefer 
the  damask  roses  ;  lay  them  in  a  large  vessel 
and  throw  in  a  little  common  salt  to  every 
layer  of  roses  ;  then  of  rosemary  leaves, 
lavender  flowers,  aud  knotted  marjoram, 
take  two  handfuls  of  each,  with  a  few  bay- 
ieaves.  Add  any  other  sweet  flowers  ap- 
proved, or  make  it  entirely  of  roses.  Put  in 
ubout  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bay  salt 
pounded,  one  ounce  of  orris-root  sliced,  one 
pound  of  cloves,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  one 
ounce  of  gum-benjamin  and  storax,  aud 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  angelica-root  sliced  ; 
when  the  ingredients  are  mixed,  cover  the 
jar  close ;  take  ofl"  the  cover  when  wanted, 
and  then  the  scent  will  be  exquisite. 

SCHOOLS.— See  Education. 

SCHOITISCHE.— The  gentleman  holds 
the#lady  precisely  as  in  the  polka.^  Beginning 
with  the  right  foot,  he  slides  it  forward, 
then  brings  up  the  right  foot  to  the  place  of 
the  left,  slides  the  left  foot  forward,  and 
springs  or  hops  on  this  foot.  This  move- 
ment is  repeated  to  the  right.  He  begins 
with  the  right  foot,  slides  it  forward,  brings 
up  the  left  foot  to  the  place  of  the  right  foot 
— shdes  the  right  foot  forward  again,  and 
iiops  upon  it,  the  gentleman  springs  twice 
on  the  left  foot,  turning  half  round ;  twice 
on  the  right  foot;  twice  again  on  the  left 
foot,  turning  half  round  ;  and  again  twice  on 
the  right  foot,  turning  half  round.  Beginning 
again,  he  proceeds  as  before.  The  lady  be- 
gins with  the  right  foot,  and  her  step  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  the  gentleman's.  Vary 
by  a  reverse  turn,  or  by  going  in  a  slight 
line  round  the  room.  Double,  if  you  like, 
each  part  by  giving  four  bars  to  tne  second 
part.  The  time  may  be  stated  as  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  polka ;  but  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  schottische  ought  to  be 
danced  much  slower. 

SCISSORS.— In  the  practiceof  horticulture 
scissors  of  various  sizes  are  required  by  the 
gardener.  A  pair  with  very  sharp  and  pointed 
blades  is  needed  for  cutting  away  the  anthers 
of  flowers  in  hybri- 
dizing, aud  for 
0~^=::^^^^j^^^^  thinning  grasses. 
_  _/  Shorter    pairs  are 

used  for  removing 
flower-stalks,  when  the  petals  have  fallen 
from  roses,  &c.— See  Pruning.^ 

SCONES.— Flour,  two  pounds Tbi-carbo- 
nate  of  soda,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  salt, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  sour  buttermilk,  one 
pint,  more  or  less.  Mix  to  the  consistence 
of  light  dough,  roll  out  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  cut  them  out  to  any  shape  you 
please,  and  bake  on  a  girdle  over  a  clear 
fire  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  turning 
them  to  brown  on  both  sides  ;  or  they  may 
be  done  on  a  hot  plate  or  ironing  stove.  A 
girdle  is  a  thin  plate  of  cast  iron  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  with  a 
handle  attached  to  hang  it  up  by.  These 
scones  are  excellent  for  tea,  and  may  be 
eaten  either  hot  or  cold,  buttered  or  with 
cheese. 

t^  Flour,  2  lbs.;  bi-carbonate  of  soda, 
\  oz.  ;  salt,  i  oz. ;  buttermilk,  1  pint.  • 
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SCORCH  MARKS,  to  Remove.— If  linen 
has  been  scorched  and  the  mark  has  not 
penetrated  entirely  through  so  as  to  damage 
the  texture,  it  may  be  removed  by  the  fol- 
lowing process  :— Peel  aud  slice  two  onions, 
and  extract  the  juice  by  squeezing  or  pound, 
ing.  Then  cut  up  half  an  ouuce  of  white 
soap,  add  two  ounces  of  fuller's  earth,  and' 
mix  them  with  the  onion  juice  and  half  a 
pint  of  viuegar.  Boil  this  composition  well ; 
then  spread  it,  when  cool,  over  the  scorched 
part  of  the  linen,  and  let  it  dry  on.  Atter- 
wards  wash  out  the  linen,  and  the  mark  will 
be  found  to  have  been  removed. 

SCOKZONEUA.— A  hardy  perennial,  a 
native  of  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and 
Italy,  and  cultivated  in  this  country  for 
three  centuries.  The  root  is  carrot- shaped, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  tapering 
gradually  to  a  fine  point.  For  using  it,  the 
outer  rind  is  scraped  ofl;  and  the  rout  steeped 
in  water,  to  abstract  a  part  of  its  bitter 
flavour.  It  is  then  boiled  or  stewed  in  the 
manner  of  carrots  or  parsnips.  The  roots 
are  fit  for  use  in  August,  and  continue  good 
until  the  following  spring.  In  cultivating  the 
plant,  sow  every  year  to  have  an  annual 
supply.  The  quantity  of  seed  for  a  bed  four 
feet  and  a  half  by  ten  feet,  to  be  sown  in 
drills  fifteen  inches  asunder,  is  one  ounce. 
Sow  every  spring,  at  the  end  of  March  or  in 
April ;  follow  with  a  secondary  sowing  in 
May.  This  root  likes  a  light  deep  soil. 
Allot  an  open  compartment.  Sow  either 
broadcast  and  rake  in  evenly,  or  in  small 
drills  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  asunder,  and 
earth  over  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  deep. 
When  the  young  plants  are  two  or  three 
inches  high,  then  thin  to  six  or  eight  inches 
distance.  Clear  out  all  weeds  ag  they  ad- 
vance in  growth.  The  plant  having  a  free 
increase  all  summer,  the  roots  will,  some  of 
them,  be  of  a  moderate  size  to  begin  taking 
up  in  August,  others  in  September,  but  will 
not  attain  full  growth  till  the  end  of  October, 
when,  and  during  the  winter,  they  may  be 
used  as  wanted ;  or  some  may  be  dug  up  in 
November,  and  preserved  in  sand  under 
cover,  to  be  ready  when  the  weather  is 
severe.  The  plants  left  in  the  ground  con- 
tinue useful  ail  winter  till  the  spring  ;  then 
those  remaining  undrawn  shoot  to  stalk  La 
April  and  May,  and  become  unfit  for  tho 
table.  To  save  seed,  leave  some  old  plants 
in  the  spring,  which  will  shoot  up  in  tall 
stems  and  produce  ripe  seed  in  autumn. 

SCOTCH  BROTH.-Set  on  the  fire  four 
ounces  of  pearl-barley,  with  three  Scotch 
pints  (or  six  quarts)  of  salt  water;  when  it 
boils,  skim  it,  and  add  what  quantity  of  salt 
beef  or  fresh  brisket  you  choose,  and  a 
marrow- bone  or  a  fowl,  with  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  either  lean  beef  or  mutton,  and  a 
good  quantity  of  leeks,  cabbages,  or  savoys, 
or  you  may  use  turnips,  onions,  and  grated 
carrots  Keep  it  boiling  for  at  least  lour  oc 
five  hours  ;  but  if  a  fowl  be  used,  let  it  not  be 
put  iu  till  just  time  enough  to  bring  it  to 
table  when  well  done,  for  it  must  be  served 
up  separately.  Or,  take  the  chops  from  a 
•  neck  of  mutton,  cut  the  remainder  up  in 
small  pieces,  and  let  it  stew  the  whole  day. 
LJoil  half  a  pint  of  Scotch  barley  till  tender, 
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Btrain  it  dry;  chop  fine  two  large  onions  SCOTCH  EGGS.— Boil  five  pullet's  eggs 
/and  turnips,  which  put  with  the  barley  and  '  quite  hard  ;  and,  without  removing  the 
'chops  into  a  close  stewpan,  strain  the  broth  ,  white,  cover  them  completely  with  a  relish- 
into  it,  let  it  boil  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  ing  forcemeat,  in,  which  let  scraped  ham,  or 
skim  it  well,  seasoning  it  only  with  salt  and  ■  chopped  anchovy,  bear  a  due  proportion, 
black  pepper.  This  will  make  a  large  tureen  Fry  of  a  delicate  brown,  and  serve  in  a  dish 
of  broth,  besides  preserving  the  chops  for  I  with  good  gravy. 

table.  SCOTCH  KALE.— This  dish  is  chiefly  made 

SCOTCH  BUN.  —  Take  four   pounds    of  1  ^f  mutton,  either  fresh  or  salted ;  beef  is  only 

flour     dried    and    sifted,    two   pounds    of    ^^ed  when  muttcn  cannot  conveniently  be 

raisins  stoned  and  cut,  and  two  pounds  of    ^^'^     Thrppor  fonmmiTid^  nf  mp^t  «hnni^ 


currants.  Add  six  ounces  of  orange-peel 
the  same  of  citron  and  of  almonds  blanched 
and  cut ;  mix  all  these  together.  Take  one 
drachm  of  cloves,  a  large  nutmeg,  half  an 
ounce  of  allspice,  and  the  same  of  ginger ; 
pound  them,  strew  the  spice  on  the  fruit, 
and  mix  them  well  up.  Make  a  hole  in  the 
flour,  break  in  nearly  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  butter,  pour  warm  water  on  the  butter,  to 
soften  it  a  little ;  then  work  the  flour  and 
butter  together,  spread  the  paste,  and  pour 
in  half  a  pint  of  good  yeast ;  vrork  it  up  very 
well  until  the  paste  is  light  and  smooth. 
Cut  off  about  a  third  pari;  of  the  paste  for 
the  sheets,  spread  out  the  rest  of  the  paste 
on  the  table,  put  the  fruit  on  it.  Pour  about 


had.  Three  or  four  pounds  of  meat  should 
be  put  to  a  gallon  of  cold  water,  along  with 
two  ounces  of  pearl-barley,  with  leeks  and 
onions,  and  allowed  to  stew  until  tender  ;  if 
salted,  put  the  meat  into  water  one  night, 
changing  it  once  before  boiling.  Then  have 
ready  the  hearts  of  two  cabbages  cut  small, 
or  greens  if  cabbages  are  not  in  season  ;  put 
them  into  the  broth,  which  must  be  allowed 
to  boil  up  uncovered  until  reduced  to  two 
quarts.  It  should  only  be  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  but  will  be  much  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  couple  of  onions  tried  in 
butter. 

SCOTCH  PAXCAKES.—To  a  pint  of 
cream  beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and 
the  whites  of  six,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 


a  gill  of  yeist  over  the  fruit  and  paste,  and    ^^l^ed  butter     a  tabiespoonful  of  flour,  a 
^P^v  4-ur.  *\,.,i4.  ^,.A  ^oc<-o  ^r.,.,.  ,x...  1 1  1^^ ^«^K «„     nutmeff  errated.  three  tabiesDOonfuls  of  white 


work  the  fruit  and  paste  very  well  together. 
Then  make  it  up  round ;  roil  out  the  sheet 
which  was  reserved  in  a  circular  form,  lay 
the  bun  on  the  middle,  and  gather  the  sheet 
round  it ;  roll  it  out  to  the  desired  thickness, 
run  a  fork  through  in  different  parts  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  pinch  it  on  the  top. 
Flour  double  grey  paper  and  put  the  bun 
upon  it,  give  it  a  cut  roimd  the  side,  put  a 
binder  of  double  paper  round  it,  to  keep  it 
from  running  too  ihin  in  the  oven.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven. 


nutmeg  grated,  three  tabiespoonfuls  of  white 
wine,  and  sugar  to  sweeten.  When  the 
butter  is  cool,  mix  all  together  into  a  batter ; 
have  ready  a  slow  fire,  and  a  small  frying-pan 
no  larger  than  a  plate,  tie  apiece  of  butter 
in  a  clean  cloth ;  when  the  pan  is  hot  rub 
this  round  it,  and  put  in  the  baiter  with  a 
spoon,  run  it  round  the  pan  very  thin,  and 
fry  on  one  side  only  ;  put  a  saucer  into  the 
middle  of  a  dish,  and  lay  pancakes  over  it 
till  a  little  pyramid  is  formed ;  strew 
pounded  sugar  between  each  pancake,  and 


j^-  Flour,  4  lbs. ;  raisins,  2 lbs. ;  currants,  '  garnish  the  dish  with  Seville  oranges  cut  in 
i^rr  . 1     ^ .    „:*_  '       ^ small  ousirters. 


Jibs.;  orange-peel,  6ozs.;  citron,  6  ozs 
almonds,  6  ozs. ;  cloves,  l  drachm  ;  nutmeg, 
1 ;  allspice,  I  oz. ;  ginger,  |  oz. ;  butter,  1^  lb. ; 
yeast,  ^  pint. 

SCOTCH  CAKE.— Take  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  the  same 
quantity  of  fresh  butter  washed  in  rose- 
water,  and  the  same  quantity  of  loaf  sugar 
finely  powdered  -,  six  ounces  of  blanched 
sweet  almonds,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
candied  orange-peel,  half  a  pound  of  citron, 
all  cut  into  narrow  strips  ;  a  nutmeg  grated, 
a  teaspoonful  of  pounded  carav,'ay  seeds, 
fifteen  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites  separately 
beaten  ;  then  with  the  hand  beat  the  butter 
to  a  cream,  add  the  sugar  and  then  the  egg^ 
gradually;  mix  in  the  flour  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  then  the  sweetmeats,  almonds, 
and  spice  ;  lastly,  stir  in  a  glass  of  brandy  ; 
butter  the  hoop  or  tin-pan,  and  pour  in  the 
cake  so  as  nearly  to  fill  it,  smooth  it  on  the 
top,  and  strew  over  it  caraway  comfits. 
Bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven  ;  it  must  not  be 
moved  or  turned  till  nearly  done,  as  shaking 
it  will  cause  the  sweetmeats  to  sink  to  the 
bottonL 

^^  Flour,  l|lb. ;  butter,  Ulb. ;  sugar, 
l^lb. ;  almonds,  6ozs. ;  candied  orange-peel, 
fib. ;  citron,  |lb. ;  nutmeg,  1 ;  caraway  seeds, 
1  teaspoonful;  eggs,  15;  brandy,  1  wine- 
glassful. 


small  quarters. 

t^  Cream,  1  pint ;  eggs,  8  yolks,  6 
whites ;  melted  butter,  ^Ib. ;  flour,  1  table- 
spoonful  ;  nutmeg,  1 ;  white  wine,  3  table - 
spoonfuls  ;  sugar  to  sweeten. 

SCOURING  DROPS.- Take  one  ounce  of 
rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  and  add  to  it  as 
much  oil  of  lemon-peel  as  will  neutralise  or 
overpower  the  smeil.  These  drops  do  not 
afi'ect  the  colour  of  any  article.  They  should 
be  rubbed  on  any  stain  with  a  piece  of  silk 
wetted  with  them. 

SCRAP  BOOK.— A  very  interesting  col- 
lection of  prints,  paragraphs,  &c.,  may  be 
made  by  pasting  these  from  time  to  time 
into  a  blank  volume  for  that  purpose.  Such 
a  collection  habitually  lying  upon  the  table 
will  aflord  infinite  amusement  not  only  to 
the  possessor,  but  to  any  casual  visitor  who 
in  the  event  of  your  absence  when  he  calls 
is  left  to  amuse  himself  in  the  best  way  he 
may. 

SCRAP  PIE.— Grease  a  flat  dish,  and 
make  a  common  paste  with  dripping  or  the 
fat  that  has  settled  on  the  liquor  of  boiled 
meat;  tv/o  pounds  of  flour  and  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  fat  will  make  a  large  pie.  The 
crust  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  teaspoonful  ot  bread -powder  or  a 
little  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Having  rolled 
out  the  crust,  spread  a  thinnish  layer  care- 
fully ever  the  dish.  Fill  it  with  bits  of  cold 
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meat  of  any  kind  that  have  been  collected 
from  the  plates  or  trimmed  from  a  point, 
or  in  any  other  way.  Chop  them  all 
up  together,  with  a  little  parsley  and 
thyme:  and  an  onion,  and  season  it  with 
pepper  and  salt.  If  there  is  not  meat 
enough  to  till  the  dish,  cold  potatoes  may  be 
laid  at  bottom,  either  mashed  or  cut  in  thin 
slices,  or  slices  of  vegetable  marrow.  A 
little  cold  gravy  will  be  an  improvement. 
Moisten  the  edi^^e  crust,  that  the  top  when 
laid  on  may  adhere  firmly.  Cover  and  bake. 
When  the  top  crust  looks  well  done  it  is 
enough.  This  will  turn  out  whole,  and  is 
excellent  eating,  either  hot  or  cold.  Or  the 
same  thing  may  be  baked  in  a  deep  pie-dish, 
only  lining  the  sides  of  the  dish  with  crust, 
not  the  bottom.  A  larger  portion  of  vege- 
tables may  be  given— potatoes,  carrots,  and 
beef,  or  vegetable  marrow,  seasoning  the 
same,  and  more  broth  or  liquor  for  gravy. 

SCRAPER. —An  ordinary  adjunct  to 
the  doors  of  dwellings,  and  one  which  to 
ensure  use  should  be  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  to  be  easily  seen.  The  variety  of 
form  is  endless,  from  a 
single  piece  of  iron  hoop 
fixed  across  two  uprights 
of  any  kind,  to  those 
of  cast  iron  ornamented 
in  various  ways.  They 
should  always,  if  pos- 
sible, have  a  receptacle 
for  the  dust  to  fall  into. 
A  portable  scraper,  as  illustrated  in  the 
annexed  figure,  is  useful,  because  it  may  be 
placed  in  any  situation ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
any  part  of  the  garden. 

SCRATCHES— These,  though  very  trivial 
accidents,  are  often,  from  the  place  in  which 
they  occur,  or  the  habit  of  body  of  the 
person  at  the  time,  very  annoying  and  trou- 
blesome injuries.  The  desideratum  in  such 
cases  is  to  close  the  disunited  cuticle,  and 
prevent  a  scabby  seam  along  the  injury; 
the  best  remedy  to  prevent  the  one  and 
effect  the  other,  is  the  extract  of  lead,  which 
in  its  unadulterated  state  is  to  be  applied 
on  lint  to  the  part,  when,  if  it  has  been 
properly  wetted,  and  secured  from  the  air, 
it  will  in  a  few  hours  be  perfectly  reunited. 

SCREEN. — A  very  useful  contrivance  for 
enhancing  the  comfort  of  an  apartment, 
concentrating  warmth,  keeping  off  draughts, 
&G.  They  may  be  constructed  in  the  simples  t 
manner ;   a   clothes    horse,   for    instance, 


covered  with  canvas,  and  decorated  with 
engravings  cut  from  books  or  journals,  will 
answer  every  purpose.  When,  however, 
they  are  made  especially,  they  have  some- 
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;  times  peculiar  hinges,  by  which  they  can  be 

'  folded  both  ways.  Fire  screens  are  very 
necessary  v.iiere  open  fires  are  used.  .  In 
dining  rooms  they  are  particularly  suited, 

\  for  those  who  sit  with  their  backs  to  the 
fire ;   and  various  contrivances  have  been 

{  resorted  to,  to  prevent  the  unpleasant  effect 
of  this  situation.     The  simplest,  and  one 

;  that  frequently  answers  the  purpose,  is  a 

I  fiat  one  worked  of  willow, 

]  that  is  hung  on  the  back  of 

I  each  chair  requiring  such  a 
defence.     Fire    screens   for 

j  drawinsf    rooms     are    less 

j  wanted  than  formerly ;  since 

i  from   the   great    improve- 

j  ments     in     chimney     fire- 

I  places,  it  is  not  so  necessary 

i  to  sit  very  near  the  fire. 
When  they  are  employed, 
they  are  made  light  and 
elegant,  and  are  generally  . 
only  large  enough  to  screen 
the  face.  It  is  requisite  that  the  base  of  all 
fire  screens  should  be  strong  and  solid,  as 
well  as  somewhat  heavy,  that  they  may  not 
easily  overturn. 

SCROFULA.— A  peculiar  condition  of  the 
body,  in  which  the  healthy  vital  energy 
is  in  a  measure  in  abeyance,  where  the 
system  is  less  strong,  the  body  less  perfect, 
the  organization  less  harmonious,  and  the 

I  living  power  to  resist  accidents  less  per- 

I  feet  and  capable  of  resisting  those  in- 
fluences of  time,  air,  contagion,  and  acci- 
dent, ever  at  war  on  the  frame  of  man,  and 
which  robust  health  may  rebut  and  for  a 
time  defy,  but  before  which  the  less  perfect 
organization  of  scrofula  ultimately  suc- 
cumbs. It  is  to  this  unnatural  weakness  of 
the  constitution  that  we  owe  many  of  those 
diseases  and  ills  that  like  a  scourge  afflict 
mortality;  such  as  consumption,  mesenteric 
disease  of  the  bowels  in  children,  rickets, 
goitre,  cretinism,  hare  lip,  white  swellings, 
and  many  other  local  and  constitutional 
maladies  ;  all  deriving  their  origin  from  this 
physical  and  specific  weakness  of  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  human  body.  Any  chronic 
swelling  of  the  absorbent  glands  is  denomi- 
nated scrofula,  as  shown  both  by  the  wen 
in  the  throat  and  the  white,  shiny,  and  in- 
sidious swellings  in  the  knee,  yet  neither  of 
them  is,  correctly  speaking,  scrofula ;  but 
merely  the  local  evidence  of  something  we 
feel  and  know,  but  cannot  define  in  the 
system,  couched  in  the  blood,  reflected  in 
the  want  of  general  nervous  energy,  and 
manifesting  itself  in  some  local  character, 
to  which  science  gives  a  name,  and  unpro- 
fessional wisdom  assigns  the  disease.  The 
chief  characters  by  which  a  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis is  known  or  may  be  suspected,  are  a 
want  of  perfect  bodily  symmetry,  small, 
thin,  or  crooked  limbs,  a  round  or  pigeon- 
breast,  excessive  enlargement  of  certain 
organs,  broad  jaws,  low  forehead,  long  neck, 
and  large  occiput,  great  transparency  of  the 
skin,  with  a  rosy  tint  of  the  cheeks ;  when 
the  complexion  is  dark,  it  is  of  a  dirty, 
grumous  appearance,  when  fair,  unnaturally 
clear ;  a  bluish  ring  round  the  eyes,  which 
though  large,  clear,  and  sometimes  black, 
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are  more  g^enerally  light  blue,  with  swollen 
or  puffed  eyelids,  long  lashes,  upper  lips 
thick  and  projecting,  and  the  general  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  voluptuous  ease, 
with  want  of  decision  and  energy  ;  the  first 
teeth  are  small,  subject  to  decay,  and  the 
second  white,  liable  to  split,  and  often  be- 
come prematurely  decayed.  The  treatment 
of  the  different  local  forms  of  scrofula  will 
be  found  under  their  several  heads. —  See 
Consumption,  Goitre,  Xeck,  Affections 
OF,  &c. 

SCRUBBING.— After  the  white- washing, 
paint-cleaning,  and  window  washing  of 
each  room  has  been  completed,  let  the  tloor 
be  scrubbed;  first  seeing  that  it  has  been 
well  swept.  For  this  purpose  hare  a  small 
tub  or  bucket  of  warm  water  ;  an  old 
saucer  to  hold  a  piece  of  brown  soap ;  a 
large  thick  towel-iinen  floor-cloth,  and  a 
long-handled  scrubbing--brush.  Dip  the 
whole  of  the  floor-cloth  into  the  water,  and 
with  it  wet  a  portion  of  the  floor.  Next, 
rub  some  soap  on  the  bristles  of  the  brush, 
and  scrub  hard  all  over  the  wet  place.  Then 
dip  your  cloth  into  the  water,  and  with  it 
wash  the  suds  off  the  floor.  Wring  the 
cloth,  wet  it  again,  and  wipe  the  floor  with  it 
a  second  time.  Lastly,  wash  the  cloth  about 
in  the  water,  wring  it  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  give  the  floor  a  final  and  hard  wiping 
with  it.  Afterwards  go  on  to  the  next  part 
of  the  floor,  wet  it,  scrub  it,  wipe  it  three 
times,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  a 
piece  at  a  time,  till  you  have  gone  over  the 
whole ;  changing  the  dirty  water  for  clean,  | 
whenever  you  find  it  necessary.  For  a  large  i 
room,  fresh  warm  water  will  be  required 
four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  I 
scrubbing.  When  the  floor  has  been  I 
scrubbed,  leave  the  sashes  raised  while  it  is 
drying.  For  scouring  common  floors  that 
are  very  dirty,  have  by  you  an  old  tin  pan 
with  some  gray  sand  in  it ;  and  after  soaping 
the  brush,  rub  it  on  some  sand  also. 

SCURVY.  — A  disease  affecting  all  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  attended  by  exhaustion, 
lassitude,  fainting  from  the  slightest  exer- 
tion, pains  in  the  limbs,  back,  and  general 
weariness,  soft,  painful,  and  spongy  gums, 
bleeding  at  the  merest  touch,  while  from 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  bowels,  hjemorrhage 
follows  from  the  slightest  accident.  Ex- 
ternally, the  disease  is  characterized  by 
livid  spots  of  various  size  appearing  over 
the  body,  general  paleness  and  want  of 
colour  in  the  skin,  mental  apathy,  fetid 
breath,  and  loss  of  animal  spirits.  Scurvy 
is  caused  by  long  living  on  one  innutritious 
diet,  accompanied  with  confinement  and 
hard  labour,  and  more  espeoially  by  a  long 
course  of  salt  provisions ;  hence  formerly, 
before  steam  was  introduced  in  navigation, 
and  the  crews  of  ships  were  for^  many 
months,  and  on  long  cruises  sometimes  for 
years,  confined  with  hardly  any  change  to 
an  exclusive  dietary  of  salt-junk,  pickled 
port,  and  hard  biscuits,  from  which  all 
moisture  was  totally  expelled,  scurvy  was 
a  disease  in  both  the  national  and  mercantile 
marine  of  very  common  occurrence,  attack- 
ing whole  crews  with  the  fatality  of  a 
pestilence.    Since  the  nature  of  the  disease 


has  been  better  understood,  and  the  sailor's 
comfort  more  charitably  considered,  scurvy 
may  be  said  to  have  been  expunged  from 
the  list  of  human  afiiictions,  so  rare  is  it 
that  the  disease  now  presents  itself.  As 
scurvy  is  engendered  by  living  on  hard  and 
innutritious  salt  provisions,  it  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  only  remedies  required 
to  cure  this  disease,  would  be  fresh  juicy 
foods,  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  and 
such  indeed  is  the  fact:  the  only  remedies 
necessary  to  restore  the  worst  case  to  healthy 
if  the  vital  energy  has  not  been  too  greatly 
prostrated,  are  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables,  even  grass,  in  the  absence  ot 
more  agreeable  articles,  vinegar,  and  fresh, 
beef  or  mutton.  In  bad  cases,  where  the 
debility  is  great,  the  bleeding  from  the 
mouth,  nose,  or  sores  is  excessive ;  the  only 
medicine  actually  requsite  is  bark  with- 
wine  or  porter,  and  a  gargle  of  alum  and 
sage  tea  for  the  mouth,  and  a  lotion  of  oak 
bark  and  alum  to  bathe  the  bleeding  sores- 
Since  the  discovery  of  lemon  or  lime-juice 
as  a  specific  for  scurvy,  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  has  become  very  simple,  re- 
solving itself  into  a  more  judicious  course, 
of  succulent  animal  and  vegetable  foods, 
with  wine  and  bark,  and  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  lime-juice  three  times  a  day.  Among 
the  most  approved  vegetables  for  cases  of 
scurvy,  are  water-cresses,  radishes,  all  kinds 
of  cabbage,  nettles,  wormwood,  ground 
ivy,  and  scurvy-grass.  Oranges,  lemons, 
cider,  and  vinegar  are  likewise  beneSciaL 
Sometimes  the  scaly  eruption  that  has  broken, 
out  all  over  the  body,  especially  along  the 
emaciated  legs  and  arms,  will  obstinately 
remain,  peeling  off,  and  re-scabbing  long 
after  the  system  has  rallied,  and  the  patient 
in  other  respects  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
convalescence ;  thus  causing  much  annoy- 
ance by  the  pain  and  debility  in  the  part, 
and  its  continued  proneness  to  bleed  on  the 
slightest  irritation.  In  such  cases,  the  pa- 
tient must  be  placed  under  the  following 
course  of  tonic  and  alterative  medicines, 
continuing  the  nutritious  diet,  as  much 
exercise  as  possible,  and  an  occasional 
warm  bath.    Take  of 


Colombo  bark 
Cascarilla 
Canella  alba 


1  drachm 

2  drachms 
2  drachms 


bruise,  and  infuse  for  six  hours,  in  twelve 
ounces  of  boiling  water,  strain  and  add 

Quinine       10  grains 

Sulphuric  acid    ....    40  drops. 

Mix ;  and  give  one  tablespoonful  three  times 
a  day,  either  alone  or  in  :i  little  water.  At 
the  same  time  a  Plummer's  pill  should  be 
taken  night  and  morning,  and  where  the 
pain  is  considerable,  or  the  patient  is 
deprived  of  sleep,  twenty-five  drops  of 
laudanum  or  a  grain  of  solid  opium  should 
be  given  at  bed-time, as  long  as  the  symptoms 
demand  its  use.  Inj  addition,  to  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  these  instructions,  the  only 
other  means  necessary  are  change  of  air 
and  exercise,  both  most  important  adjuncts 
in  the  treatment.  An  occasional  draught 
of  sweet  wort  from  a  brewery  will  be  found 
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of  great  advantage,  and  as  a  variety,  lor  a 
beverage,  copious  drinks  should  be  taken  of 
whey,  buttermilk,  or  cider. 

SCURVY,  IN  THE  Head.— A  simple  and 
effectual  remedy  is  the  following.  Into  a 
pint  of  water  drop  a  lump  of  fresh  quicklime, 
the  size  of  a  walnut ;  let  it  stand  all  night, 
then  pour  the  water  off  clear  from  sediment 
or  deposit ;  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the 
best  vinegar,  and  wash  the  head  with  the 
mixture,  which  is  perfectly  harmless  ;  only 
wet  the  roots  of  the  hair. 

SC  YTH  E.— An  implement  used  for  cutting 
down  grass,  «rrain,  &c.  The  annexed  figure 
represents  a  patent  scythe;  the  handle  is 


furnished  with  an  iron  ring  at  the  end  of  a^ 
to  which  the  blade  is  attached;  the  pro- 
jecting^ stud  at  the  butt-end  of  the  blade  is 
embedded  flush  in  the  handle  by  taking- 
away  a  portion  of  the  wood  ;  and  the  ring  is 
then  slipped  over  it,  and  held  tight  in  its 
position  by  an  iron  wedge  driven  between 
the  ring  and  the  handle.  The  peculiar 
position  which  the  blade  bears  to  the  handle 
is  determined  by  setting-  off  the  length  of 
the  blade  a  c  along  the  handle  from  a  to  d, 
which  is  the  plane  for  the  handle  of  the 
right  hand,  and  the  same  length  from  dto  c 
fixes  the  point  of  the  scythe.  The  blade  is 
still  further  secured  in  its  position  by  the 
grass -nail  /,  which  is  hooked  by  one  end 
into  a  hole  in  the  blade,  and  nailed  through 
an  eye  to  the  other  end.  The  left  hand 
handle  e  is  placed  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  workman. 

SEA  PIE.— INIake  a  thick  pudding  crust, 
line  a  dish  with  it,  or  what  is  better,  a  cake 
tin,  put  in  a  layer  of  sliced  onions,  then  a 
layer  of  salt  beef  cut  in  slices,  a  layer  of 
sliced  potatoes,  a  layer  of  pork,  and  another 
of  onions  ;  strew  pepp  -r  over  all,  cover  with 
a  crust,  and  tie  down  tightly  with  a  cloth 
previously  dipped  in  boiling  water  and 
floured ;  boil  lor  two  hours,  and  serve  hot  in 
a  dish. 

^  SEA- SICKNESS.— This  distressing  affec- 
tion would  appear  to  arise  from  the  influence 
which  the  motion  of  the  vessel  has  upon  the 
brain  and  other  organs.  The  best  preven- 
tives seem  to  be  the  horizontal  position,  as 
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near  the  centre  of  the  vessel  as  possible. 
Exposure  to  the  open  air  renders  the  liability 
less,  the  deck,  therefore,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  cabin.  Stimulants  combined  with  seda- 
tives, have  considerable  efl'ect  in  alleviating 
the  symptoms.  A  pill  composed  of  four 
grains  of  cayenne  pepper,  with  two  or  three 
of  extract  of  henbane  taken  at  intervals, 
will  be  found  useful.  Creosote  is  also  an 
excellent  antidote;  and  three  or  four  drops, 
on  a  piece  of  loaf  sugar,  -will  be  sufficient. 
Some  persons  tind  themselves  less  liable  to 
sea-sickness  if  they  take  food  freely;  with 
others,  the  reverse  is  the  case;  the  effect 
probably  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  temporary 
or  permanent.  If  these  are  vigorous,  the 
excitement  of  digesting  food  acts  doubtless 
as  a  counter-agent  to  the  cause  of  nausea. 
Sea-sickness  of  itself  is  rarely  injurious,  but 
it  should  be  a  subject  of  consideration  with 
persons  who  are  liable,  or  likely  to  be,  to  head 
affection,  wiio  are  the  subjects  of  rupture, 
prolapsus,  &c.,  how  far  they  should  incur 
the  risk  of  these  being  aggravated  by  the 
action  of  vomiting.  Some  persons  who  do 
not  suffer  from  sickness  while  on  the  water, 
experience  nausea  and  other  uncomfortable 
sensations  after  landing — an  effect  doubtless 
due  to  a  partial  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  probably  to  bilious  disorder. 
One  or  two  doses  of  compound  colocynth 
or  compound  rhubarb  pill,  will  generally 
remove  the  inconvenience.  A  girdle  worn 
around  the  body  above  the  bowels,  would 
prevent  sea-sickness.  It  is  said  to  operate 
by  keeping  the  intestines  from  pressing 
upw^ards  against  the  diaphragm,  when  the 
ship  descends  from  the  top  of  a  wave.  The 
upward  motion  of  the  vessel  does  not  cause 
the  distressing  nausea,  but  affords  instan- 
taneous relef.' 

SEA  WATER,  Artificial.— There  can- 
not be  a  question  that  by  far  the  simplest 
plan  would  consist  in  the  evaporation  of  the 
sea-water  itself  in  large  quantities,  pre- 
serving the  resulting  salt  in  closely  stopped 
vessels  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  mois- 
ture, and  vending  it  in  this  form  to  the 
consumer  ;  the  proportion  of  this  dry  saline 
matter  being  fifty-six  ounces  to  ten  gallons 
of  water,  less  three  pints.  The  portion  to 
be  used  is  six  ounces  to  the  gallon  ef  water, 
and  stirred  well  until  dissolved. 

SEA  WEED,  TO  Collect  and  Dry.— 
First  wash  the  sea- weed  in  fresh  water, 
then  take  a  plate  or  dish  (the  larger  the 
better),  cut  your  paper  to  the  size  required, 
place  it  in  the  plate  with  fresh  water,  and 
spread  out  the  plant  with  a  good- sized 
camel-hair  pencil  in  anatural  form  :  pricking 
out  with  the  pin  gives  the  sea-we^d  an  un- 
natural appearance,  and  destroys  the  charac- 
teristic fall  of  the  branches,  which  should 
be  carefully  divided ;  then  gently  raise  the 
paper  with  the  specimen  out  of  the  water, 
placing  it  in  a  slanting  position  for  a 
lew  moments,  so  as  to  allow  the  super- 
abundant water  to  run  off;  after  which 
place  it  in  the  press.  The  press  is  made 
with  three  pieces  of  board,  two  sheets 
of  blotting  paper ;  on  that  lay  the  speci- 
mens ;  place  straight  and  smooth  over  them 
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a  piece  of  old  muslin,  fine  cambric,  or 
linen,  then  some  more  blotting-paper,  and 
place  another  board  on  the  top  of  that,  and 
continue  in  the  same  way;  the  blotting- 
paper  and  the  muslin  should  be  carefully 
removed  and  dried  every  day,  and  then 
replaced  ;  at  the  same  time,  those  specimens 
that  are  sufficiently  dried  may  be  taken 
away.  Nothing-  now  remains  but  to  write 
on  each  the  name,  date,  and  locality.  You 
can  either  gum  the  specimens  in  a  scrap- 
book,  or  fix  them  in  as  drawings  are  often 
fastened,  by  making  four  slits  in  the  page, 
and  inserting  each  corner.  This  is  by  far 
the  best  plan,  as  it  admits  of  their  removal 
without  injury  to  the  page,  at  any  future 
period,  if  it  be  required  either  to  insert 
better  specimens  or  intermediate  species. 
Some  of  the  larger  algae  will  not  adhere  to 
the  paper,  and  consequently  need  gumming. 
The  following  is  the  best  method  of  pre- 
serving them.  After  well  cleaning  and 
pressing,  brush  the  coarser  kinds  of  algse 
over  with  spirits  of  turpentine  in  which 
two  or  three  small  lumps  of  gum  mastic 
have  been  dissolved  by  shaking  in  a  warm 
place;  two- thirds  of  a  small  phial  is  the 
proper  proportion,  and  this  will  make  the 
specimens  retain  a  fresh  appearance. 

SEALING  CEMENT.— To  secure  letters 
and  packages  Irom  being  opened  or  tam- 
pered with,  beat  up  some  fine  bean  flour 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  make  it  into 
a  paste.  Use  a  little  of  it  in  the  form  of  a 
wafer,  close  the  letters,  &c.,  with  it,  and 
hold  the  sealed  part  to  the  spout  of  a  tea- 
pot containing  boiling  water.  The  steam 
will  harden  the  cement  to  that  degree  that 
the  letter  cannot  be  opened  without  tearing 
it,  and  will  thus  prove  more  secure  than 
gnm,  wafer,  or  wax. 

SEALING  WAX.— Take  four  ounces  of 
shell-lac,  one  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  and 
three  ounces  of  vermilion.  Melt  the  lac  in  a 
copper  pan  suspended  over  a  dear  charcoal 
fire,  then  pour  the  turpentine  slowly  into 
it,  and  soon  afterwards  add  the  vermilion, 
Stirring  briskly  all  the  time  of  the  mixture 
with  a  rod  in  either  hand.  In  forming  the 
round  sticks  of  sealing-wax  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  mass  should  be  weighed  while  it 
is  ductile,  divided  into  the  desired  number 
of  pieces,  and  then  rolled  out  upon  a  warm 
marble  slab  by  means  of  a  smooth  wooden 
block  like  that  used  by  apothecaries  for 
rolling  a  mass  of  pills.  The  oval  sticks  of 
sealing-wax  are  cast  in  moulds  with  the 
above  compound  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The 
marks  of  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  mould- 
box  may  be  afterwards  removed  by  holding 
the  sticks  over  a  clear  fire  or  passing  them 
over  a  blue  gas-flame.  Marble  sealing-wax 
is  made  by  mixing  two,  three,  or  more 
coloured  kinds  while  they  are  in  a  semi-fluid 
state.  From  the  viscidity  of  the  several 
masses,  their  incorporation  is  left  incom- 
plete so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of 
marbling.  Gold  sealing-wax  is  made  simply 
by  stirring  gold-coloured  mica  spangles 
into  the  musk  or  other  perfume.  If  one 
part  of  balsam  of  Peru  be  melted  along  with 
ninety-nine  parts  of  the  sealing-wax  com-  ! 
position,  an  agreeable  fragrance  will  be  ex-  | 


haled  in  the  act  of  sealing  with  it.  Either 
lamp-black  or  ivory-black  serves  for  the 
colouring-matter  of  black-wax.  Sealing- 
wax  is  often  adulterated  with  rosin,  in 
which  case  it  runs  into  thin  drops  at  the 
flame  of  a  candle. 

SEASONING.— This  is  a  very  important 
element  in  the  art  of  cookery,  and  one 
which  requires  experience,  judgment,  and 
delicacy  of  taste.  The  precise  quantities  for 
particular  dishes  it  is  impossible  to  give, 
because  tastes  differ  so  materially  that  what 
is  grateful  to  the  palate  of  one  person  may 
be  very  disagreeable  to  that  of  another.  In 
considering  tliis  subject,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  various  ingredients 
used  in  seasoning  generally  will  scarcely  be 
out  of  place.  In  the  use  of  salt  in  cooking 
considerable  judgment  is  required.  The  best 
rule  is  to  employ  as  little  as  possible.  It  is 
easy  to  add  salt  afterwards  if  required  :  but 
when  a  dish  is  made  too  salt  the  fault  is 
irremediable.  Sugar  may  be  applied  with 
advantage  in  various  dishes,  but  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  in  such  preparations  it 
should  be  employed  to  enrich,  not  to  sweeten. 
The  taste  of  sugar  should  not  predominate, 
or  even  be  recognised.  Meat  intended  to  be 
boiled  or  fried  should  be  well  peppered  but 
never  salted;  salt  renders  it  hard.  In 
boiling  vegetables,  a  certain  portion  of  salt 
should  always  be  put  into  the  water.  I*^ 
should  be  well  understood  that  pepper  ana 
all  descriptions  of  spice  require  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  heat  to  bring  out  their 
genuine  flavour.  In  the  use  of  spices  it  is 
important  that  the  aroma  which  they  give 
forth  should  not  be  allowed  to  evaporate  or 
escape.  Aromatic  lierbs  used  in  seasoning 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  open  air,  but 
excluded  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  This 
may  be  partially  effected  by  tying  the  dried 
herbs  in  paper- bags,  but  it  is  much  better  to 
reduce  the  leaves  to  a  coarse  powder,  and 
confine  it  in  well-corked  bottles.  Spices 
should  be  put  into  soups  whole,  allspice  is 
one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Seville 
orange-j uice  has  a  finer  and  milder  acid  than 
lemon-juice;  but  both  should  be  used  with 
caution.  Sweet  herbs  for  soups  or  broths 
consist  of  knotted  marjoram,  thyme,  or 
parsley— a  sprig  of  each  tied  together.  The 
older  and  drier  onions  are  the  stronger  in 
flavour ;  in  dry  seasons  also  they  are  very 
strong:  the  quantity  should  be  proportioned 
accordingly.  Although  celery  may  be  gene- 
rally obtained  for  soup  throughout  the  year, 
it  may  be  useful  to  know  that  dried  celery- 
seed  is  an  excellent  substirute.  It  is  so 
strongly  flavoured  that  a  drachm  of  whole 
seed  will  enrich  half  a  gallon  of  soup  as 
much  as  two  heads  of  celery.  Mushrooms 
are  much  used,  and  when  they  cannot  be 
obtained  fresh,  mushroom  ketchup  will 
answer  the  purpose,  but  it  should  be 
used  very  sparingly,  as  nothing  is  more 
difficult  to  remove  than  the  over- flavouring 
of  ketchup.  A  piece  of  butter,  in  proportion 
to  the  liquid,  mixed  with  flour  and  added  to 
the  soup  when  boiling,  will  enrich  and  thicken 
it.  ArrowToot  or  potato-flour  is  well 
adapted  for  the  thickening  of  soups  in 
absence  of  flwur.  The  fine  flavouring  ingre- 
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dients,  as  ketchup,  spice,  wine,  juice,  &c. 
should  not  be  added  till  the  soup  is  nearly- 
done.  Wine,  especially,  should  always  be 
added  late  in  the  making;  as  it  evaporates 
very  quickly  in  boiling. 

SEDATIVE  OINTMENT.— The  violent 
local  irritation  which  often  follows  the  appli- 
cation of  blisters  to  the  surface  of  children,  is 
a  serious  objection  to  their  use,  and  requires 
that  particular  care  be  taken  to  lessen  the 
liability  of  sloughingf.  Should,  however,  the 
ulcer  be  very  irritable,  the  following  oint- 
ment, thickly  spread  on  lint,  will  be  found 
serviceable :— Lime-water,  oil  of  almonds, 
of  each  half  an  ounce;  mix  well  together, 
then  add  prepared  lard,  one  ounce. 

SEED-CLOTfl.-An  article  for  the  re- 
ception of  light  seeds,  and  of  great  use  to 
the  seed-grower.  The  cloth  may  be  of  any 
size;  but  one  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  will  be  found  most 
convenient,  when  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
seed  to  be  dried.    Sew  the  edges  of  the  cloth 


to  a  cord  on  all  the  four  sides,  and  in  an 
angle  introduce  a  loop  or  ring.  For  every 
cloth  have  four  pins,  each  having  a  hook 
near  the  top  on  which  to  hang  the  loop  or 
ring  ;  the  pins  are  pointed  at  each  end,  that 
they  may  enter  easily  into  the  ground,  and 
have  a  cross-piece  about  a  foot  from  the  top 
to  prevent  them  from  going  in  too  far,  and 
from  being  drawn  too  much  on  one  side  by 
the  tension  of  the  cloth. 

SEEDS,  TO  Preserve.— Seeds  of  plants 
may  be  preserved,  for  many  months  at  least, 
by  causing  them  to  be  packed  either  in  husks, 
pods,  or  in  absorbent  paper,  with  raisins  or 
brown  moist  sugar ;  or  a  good  way,  prac- 
tised by  gardeners,  is  to  wrap  the  seed  in 
brown  paper  or  cartridge  paper,  pasted 
down,  and  varnished  over. 

SEIDLITZ  POWDERS.— These  are 
usually  put  up  in  two  papers.  The  large 
blue  paper  contains  two  drachms  of  Ro- 
chelle  salt,  and  two  scruples  of  carbonate  of 
soda ;  in  practice  it  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient to  mix  the  two  materials  in  larger 
quantity  by  passing  them  twice  through  a 
sieve,  and  then  to  divide  the  mixture  either 
by  weight  or  measure,  than  to  make  each 
powder  separately.  When  wanted  for  use, 
dissolve  the  contents  of  the  blue  paper  in 
half  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  stir  in  the  other 
powder,  and  drink  during  effervescence. 

SELTZER  WATER. —An  effervescing 
draught  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  large 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  it  contains  in  com- 
bination with  alkaline  carbonates,  such  as 
those  of  S(  da,  magnesia,  and  lime ;  it  also 
contains  common  salt.  It  is  useful  in  some 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  gravel,  &c.,  and  is  an 
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excellent  restorative  when  the  system  has 
undergone  any  extraordinary  exhaustion. 
To  make  it,  take  twenty  ounces  and  a  half  of 
water  impregnated  by  the  usual  apparatus 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  dissolve  in  it 
four  grains  of  carbon  ate  of  soda,  two  grains 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  twenty  grains 
of  common  salt. 

SEMOLINE  PUDDING.— To  a  quart  of 
milk  put  three  tablespoonfuls  of  semoline ; 
when  the  milk  boils,  stir  it  in  gradually ;  then 
add  one  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  and  two  or 
three  bitter  almonds  well  pounded  ;  sweeten 
to  taste  with  white  sugar;  boil  altogether 
forty  minutes,  put  it  in  a  mould  wet  with 
cold  milk  ;  let  it  stand  till  perfectly  cold  ; 
turn  it  out  and  serve  with  preserved  fruit. 

SENNA  CONFECTION.— Take  of  senna 
four  ounces  ;  figs,  half  a  pound  ;  cassia  pulp, 
tamarind  pulp,  and  the  pulp  of  prunes, 
each  four  ounces ;  coriander  seeds,  two 
ounces ;  liquorice,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
sugar,  one  pound  and  a  quarter ;  water,  one 
pint  and  a  half.  Rub  the  senna  with  the 
coriander,  and  separate,  by  sifting,  five 
ounces  of  the  mixture.  Boil  the  water  with 
the  figs  and  liquorice  added,  until  it  is 
reduced  to  one-half;  then  press  out  and 
strain  the  liquor.  Evaporate  the  strained 
liquor  in  a  pan  by  boiling  until  twelve  fluid 
ounces  remain;  then  add  the  sugar  and 
make  a  syrup.  Now  mix  the  pulps  with  the 
syrup,  add  the  sifted  powder,  and  mix  well. 
Use  as  a  purgative. 

SENSITIVE  PLANTS. —A  species  of 
plant  possessing  an  irritability  of  so  marked 
a  kind  as  to  gain  for  them  their  peculiar 
name.  The  Venus  fly-trap  is  one  of  these, 
having  pointed  leaves  which  are  furnished 


on  their  edges  with  a  row  of  showy  prickles 
Another  of  this  sensitive  tribe  is  the  Des' 
modium  gyrans^  which  has  a  spontaneous 
motion  ;  and  its  leaves  frequently  move  in 
various  directions  without  order  or  co- 
operation. 

SEPTEMBER,  Gardening  for.— Kit- 
chen Garden.  Angelica^  sow.  Aromatic  and 
potherbs,  finish  gathering.  Artichokes,  break 
down.    Asparagus,  plant  forcing-beds,  weed, 
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&c.  Balm,  plant.  Beans,  earth  up,  &c. 
Beet,  red,  take  up  as  "wanted.  Borage,  sow, 
thin  advancing  crops.  Borecole,  plant. 
Burnet,  plant.  Cabbage,  sow,  plant,  earth  up 
advancing.  Curdoons,  earth  up.  Cari'ots, 
advance.  CauUJlowers,  prick  out,  draw  earth 
to  advancing.  Celery,  earth  up,  plant. 
Chervil,  sow.  Coriander,  sow.  Co?'n  salad, 
sow.  Cress,  American,  sow.  Cucumbsrs, 
attend  to,  sow,  ridge  out.  Dill,  sow, 
earthing  up  attend  to.  Endive,  plant,  attend 
to,  blanch,  &c.  Fennel,  plant.  Finochio, 
earth  up.  Hoeing,  attend  to.  Hyssop,  plant. 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  take  up  as  wanted. 
Kidney  beans,  earth  up  advancing.  Leeks, 
attend  to  advancing.  Lettuces,  plant  out, 
sow.  Melons,  attend  to,  protect  at  night. 
Mint,  plant.  Mushroom  beds,  make,  collect 
spawn.  Nasturtium  berries,  gather  as  they 
become  fit.  Onions,  sow,  attend  to  advan- 
cing, gather  for  storing.  Parsley,  cut  down. 
Peas,  hoe,  &c.  Pennyroyal,  plant.  Pot 
marjoram,  plant.  Potatoes,  take  up  for  stor- 
ing. Radishes,  sow.  PJiubarb,  sow.  Sage, 
plant.  Salading,  small,  sow.  Savory,  plant. 
Savoys,  plant.  Seeds,  gather  as  they  ripen. 
Sorrel,  plant.  Spinach,  sow.  Tansey,  plant. 
Tarragon,  plant.  Thyme,  plant.  Turnips, 
sow,  hoe  advancing-. 

General  Remajks.  —  Earth  up  and  store 
only  in  dry  weatlier.  Stick,  stop,  support, 
cut  down,  blancl),  and  thin  where  you  see  it 
necessary;  no  time  is  to  be  lost  at  this 
season.  Remove  all  decayed  leaves,  haulm, 
stems,  &c. ;  and  the  remains  of  all  crops 
which  have  beun  taken,  so  as  to  preserve 
order  and  neatness ;  and  make  way  for 
other  crops  or  winter  fallows.  Destroy 
insects  and  vermin.  Dress,  sort,  and  put 
up  seeds  which  have  been  well  dried.  Finish 
hoeing  edible  bulbs  and  potatoes. 

FiiOWER  Garden. —Transplant  in  any 
moist  or  showery  weather  this  month,  the 
perennial  and  biennial  seedlings  to  tlieir 
allotted  situations,  with  a  ball  ot  earth  round 
their  roots.  Propa^rate  fibrous-rooted  plants 
by  all  the  modes,  but  more  especially  from 
slips,  rooted  or  unrooted,  the  stalky  parts 
of  herbaceous  plants  being  now  of  a  proper 
texture  for  this  purpose.  Prepare  tlie  ?i>ots 
■where  it  is  intended  to  deposit  anemone 
and  ranunculus  roots  any  time  durin^r  the 
month;  and  dig  all  beds  and  borders  which 
are  vacant,  to  prepare  them  for  receiving 
roots  and  plants  next  m-^nth.  Transplant 
peonies,  flag  iris,  monkshood,  fraxinella, 
and  such  like  plants  to  part  their  roots  and 
remove  each  root  to  its  dt-.^tined  position. 
Transplant  evergreens.  Plant  cuttings  of 
honeysuckle,  and  other  shrubs  ;  hyacinth 
and  tulip  roots  for  early  spring  bloom  ;  and 
box  by  slips  or  roots.  Also  crocus  and  other 
bulbs,  and  such  autumn  fioweiing  bulbs 
as  were  omitted  to  be  planted  in  the  spring. 
Sow  seeds  of  bulbous  flowers,  it  not  done  in 
the  preceding  month.  Tlie  seeds  of  most 
biennials  and  perennials  may  be  sown  in 
this  month  with  advantage,  provided  pro- 
tection can  be  afl'orded  to  them  in  the 
winter.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  better 
to  defer  the  business  till  spring,  unless  with 
a  few  sorts  that  sometimes  lie  a  whole  year 
before  they  come  up  when  sown  at  that 


season.    Among  them  may  be  enumerated 

colombine,  agrimony,  chelone,  &c.  If  sown 
now,  their  seeds  will  come  up  the  following 
spring,  and  they  will  flower  the  same 
season.  If  the  end  of  the  month  be  wet, 
hoop  and  mat  such  plants  as  will  be  injured 
by  excess  of  moisture.  Among  these  are  the 
prJmular  bulb  and  tender  annuals  planted  in 
groups  over  the  borders  ;  also  bulbs,  as  the 
tuberose  and  Guernsey  lily,  planted  or 
plunged  in  the  borders. 

General  Remarks. — Prepare  the  ground  for 
florist's  flowers.  Trencli  and  sift  the  earth 
where  tulips  and  hyacinths  are  to  be 
planted,  at  least  three  ieet  deep.  Iteplace  the 
more  tender  auriculas  in  their  Irames ;  but 
keep  oflT  the  glasses  except  wlien  it  rains. 
Most  of  the  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants 
will  now  be  advanced ;  remove  them  to 
cold  frames,  or  to  the  greenhouse  or  dry 
stove,  according  to  their  natures,  to  harden 
them  gradually.  Some  may  go  directly  to 
the  stove.  The  beginning  ot  this  month  is 
a  fit  time  to  repair,  paint,  glaze,  and  clean 
the  flues  of  greenhouses.  Jieplace  some  ot 
the  more  tender  plants  from  the  open  air  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  whole  in  the  course 
of  the  last  week  of  the  month.  Keniove  all 
decaying  flowers,  that  do  not  bear  orna- 
mental seeds  or  berries.  Dress  and  mow 
turf  and  clean  gravel. 

SI:PTE3IBEII,  Things  in  Season.— FwA. 
Barbel,  brill,  carp,  cockles,  cod,  conger  eels, 
crabs,  dace,  eels,  flounders,  gurnets,  had- 
dock, hake,  herrings,  lobsters,  mullet,  mus- 
sels, oysters,  perch,  pike,  plaice,  prawns, 
shrimps,  soles,  tench,  thornback,  turbot, 
whitings. 

Fruit.  Apples,  cherries,  currants,  figs, 
filberts,  grapes,  hazel  nuts,  medlars,  melons, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  quinces. 
Meat.  Beef,  lamb,  mutton,  veal,  venison. 
Poultry  and  Game.  Chickens,  ducks,  fowls, 
geese,  larks,  leverets,  partridges,  pheasants, 
pigeons,  plovers,  pullets,  rabbits,  teal,  tur- 
key-poults, wheat-ears. 

Vegetables.  Artichokes,  asparagus,  balm, 
beans,  cabbages,  carrots, cauliflowers,  celery, 
chervil,  cucumbers,  endive,  finochio,  garlic, 
herbs  of  all  sorts,  leeks,  lettuces,  mint, 
mushrooms,  parsley,  parsnipn,  peas,  pota- 
toes, radishes,  salad  of  all  sorts,  shallots, 
turnips. 

SERAGLIO  CAKES.-Boil  together  for 
a  moment  in  a  little  water,  a  small  quantity 
of  sugar,  a  quarter  ot  a  pound  of  butter,  a 
little  grated  lemon-peel,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and 
as  much  flour  as  will  make  a  firm  paste ; 
shake  tlie  saucepan  well  over  the  fire,  until 
the  paste  separates  from  the  sides  of  it; 
then  remove  it,  and  while  it  is  yet  warm, 
add  an  egg  well-beaten  and  mixed  with  the 
paste  until  it  adheres  to  tlie  finger :  then 
remove  it  entirely  from  the  fire,  and  add 
as  many  more  eggs,  one  by  one,  as  the 
paste  will  absorb,  with  pounded  macaroons, 
orange-flowers  cut  fine,  and  some  grated 
lemon- peel;  iorm  the  cakes  into  any  shape 
desired,  and  bake. 

SETTEE.— A  kind  of  lounging  seat  for 
drawing-rooms  and  other  apartments,  which 
are  extremely  convenient  and  agreeable,  and 
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help  to  break  the  formality  of  the  more 
important  furniture.    The  settee  seen  in  the 


engravinsf  is  the  best  adapted  for  conversa- 
tion, viewing  pictures,  and  so  forth. 

SETTER. —A  species  of  dog:  used  in 
sporting.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  those 
sportsmen  who  range  widely  and  follow 
sporting  throughout  the  season  with  great 
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ardour,  particularly  over  moorlands,  &c. 
The  dash  of  these  dogs,  their  superior 
speed,  and  little  liability  to  become  foot- 
sore, for  the  hairy  padding  of  the  foot 
enables  them  to  go  through  vast  fatigue 
without  that  shortening  stroke  and  apathy 
in  pursuit  which  will  occasionally  mark  the 
progress  of  the  fatigued  pointer.  The 
setter,  in  size,  equals  the  usual  run  of 
pointers  ;  in  colour,  he  may  be  met  with  of 
almost  every  tint  and  marking  common  to 
hounds  and  spaniels.  Although  colour  is 
not  much  of  a  criterion  in  the  selection  of 
this  dog,  still  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
most  superior  of  them  have  a  preponderance 
of  the  liver  hue. 
SETTLE.— An  old-fashioned  seat  with  a 


high  close  back,  to  defend  those  who  sit 
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thereon  from  cold  and  currents  of  air.  They 
were  formerly  common  in  the  corners  of  the 
large  cottage  chimneys,  and  the  seat  formed 
a  chest  for  containing  household  articles. 
They  may  still  be  used  with  advantage  in 
apartments  that  are  more  than  usually  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  cold. 

SEWING.— A  female  employment  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  house- 
hold, and  calculated  to  pass  the  time  pro- 
fitably. Sewing  by  candlelight  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  especially 
articles  of  a  black  shade,  but  when  engaged 
upon  these,  the  eye  will  experience  conside- 
rable relief  if  the  black  material  is  placed 
upon  a  piece  of  white  calico.  The  precise 
meaning  of  the  word  sewing  is  the  forming 
of  two  edges  of  cloth,  calico,  or  other 
material  together ;  if  the  edges  happen  to 
be  good  salvages,  they  require  only  to  be 
placed  evenly,  and  to  be  pinned  at  short 
distances,  or  tacked  slightly  to  prevent 
puckering.  Should  the  edges  be  raw,  one 
edi?e  must  be  turned  down  once,  and  the 
other  must  be  turned  down  double  the 
width  for  the  purpose  of  being  folded  back 
again  in  the  middle,  to  form  what  is  called 
the  fell.  When  the  seam  has  been  thus 
prepared,  the  cloth  or  other  material  should 
be  held  upright,  firmly,  with  the  thumb 
along  the  side  of  the  first  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  and  supported  with  the  second  and 
third  fingers.  The  needle  should  be  pointed 
towards  the  chest;  and  the  stitches  must 
lie  straight  across  the  seam,  and  not  be 
taken  too  deep.  No  knot  should  be  made 
in  the  thread  at  the  commencement,  but 
one  end  of  the  thread  should  be  left  out, 
and  sewn  over  for  the  first  few  stitches. 
The  point  at  which  the  sewing  is  to  be 
commenced,  is  along  the  side  of  the  finger, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nail.  When  a 
fresh  thread  is  required,  an  end  of  the  thread 
in  use  should  be  left  together  with  the  same 
length  of  the  new  one;  and  both  of  them 
sewn  over  neatly  and  carefully.  When  the 
seam  is  finished,  it  should  be  flattened  with 
the  thumb-nail.  The  running  and  felling  is 
then  proceeded  with,  by  laying  the  raw 
edge  of  one  of  the  parts  once  down,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first  fold  of  a  hem  ;  the 
other  part  should  then  be  placed  upon  it,  a 
thread  or  two  below  the  double  edge,  and 
run  together,  making  the  stitches  short, 
about  three  threads  up,  and  three  threads 
down.  Then  the  seam  should  be  laid  down 
very  smoothly  and  hemmed  on  the  other 
side.  For  the  double  seam,  or  sewing  and 
felling,  a  fold  should  be  laid  down  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  a  run-and-fell  seam ; 
the  seamstress  turning  it  back  again  from 
her  exacily  at  the  raw  edge  of  the  turn,  so 
that  the  fold  may  be  double.  Then  a  single 
fo'd  should  be  laid  down  on  the  second 
piece,  and  the  edges  of  both  placed  together, 
with  the  turns  inside.  These  should  be 
sewn  neatly,  and  when  finished,  the  seam 
laid  down  neatly,  and  the  fold  hemmed  on 
the  other  side.  Observe  that  the  sewing 
must  be  on  the  rioht  side,  and  the  hem  on 
the  wrong  side.  Allied  to  sewing  is  another 
process,  known  as  stitching.  This  is  employed 
With  the  double  intention  of  ornament  and 
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strength.  It  is  much  used  in  the  collars 
and  wristbands  of  shirts,  and  for  various 
other  purposes.  For  stitching,  the  material 
must  be  double.  In  commencing,  care 
should  be  taken  that  both  ends  of  the 
article  to  be  stitched  are  quite  even ;  and 
then  a  fold  laid  down  to  stitch  to.  The 
depth  of  the  fold  must  depend  upon  the 
distance  from  the  edge  at  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  stitched.  The  fold  should 
exceed  the  stitching  by  some  threads.  A 
thread  must  then  be  drawn  on  the  right 
side,  and  the  work  held  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  hemming-.  The  needle  must  be  passed 
in  at  the  wrong  side,  between  the  double 
material,  and  brought  out  on  the  right  side, 
where  the  seamstress  must  begin,  so  that 
the  end  of  the  thread  may  not  be  seen  on 
the  wrong  side.  The  stitch  is  formed  by 
first  bringing  the  needle  out  two  threads 
from  the  end  of  the  wristband  or  collar ; 
then  to  be  put  back  two  threads  behind  the 
thread  on  the  needle,  and  brought  out  two 
threads  before  it.  By  taking  two  threads 
only,  the  stitches  are  always  proportionate 
to  the  quality  of  tlie  materia!,  and  do  not 
require  to  be  contracted  by  pulling  the  hems. 
When  a  new  thread  is  required,  the  needle 
must  be  passed  to  the  wrong  side,  and  the 
thread  fastened  off  neatly;  then  the  new 
thread  must  be  formed,  and  the  needle 
passed  out  to  the  right  side  two  threads 
before  the  preceding  stitch ;  then  proceed 
as  before.  When  the  row  is  finished,  if  the 
other  side  of  the  article  have  a  raw  edge,  in 
most  cases  it  is  better  to  turn  it  down,  but 
if  there  be  a  good  salvage  that  is  not 
necessary.  In  that  case  the  salvai^e  should 
be  folded  exactly  in  the  middle,  taking  care 
that  the  ends  are  even,  or  that  they  corre- 
spond with  each  other,  then  the  ends  should 
be  sewn  neatly,  or  turned  out  the  wrong 
side,  and  run  and  half-back  stitched  every 
two  stitches,  so  as  to  make  the  work  the 
stronger  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
edge.  But  if  sewing  be  preferred  to  runnimr, 
the  right  side  of  the  article  must  be  held 
towards  the  seamstress  while  sewing  it,  a 
double  thread  drawn  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  wristband,  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  edge  as  on  the  first  side,  and  the  row 
stitched  in  a  similar  manner.  The  half-back 
stitch  alluded  to  is  accomplished  by  putting 
the  needle  back  at  every  two  stitches  in  the 
running.  Hemming  may  be  considered  as 
the  rudimentary  process  in  needlework.  In 
learning  this  art,  a  single  yard  of  calico  may 
be  hemmed  all  round;  then,  the  hems  being 
cut  off.  the  hemming  may  be  renewed  ;  and 
repeating  the  process  of  re-hemmingr  and 
cutting  off,  one  yard  of  calico  will  sufiice  to 
perfect  the  learner.  If  the  piece  of  cloth  or 
calico  about  to  be  hemmed  be  a  square  piece, 
and  if  the  sides  appear  to  be  ot  nearly  an 
equal  length,  the  piece  should  be  folded  like 
a  half- handkerchief,  to  ascertain  if  the  sides 
are  of  exactly  the  same  length.  If  this 
should  prove  not  to  be  the  case,  a  thread 
must  be  drawn  out  of  the  calico  or  cloth, 
and  the  material  cut  even  by  the  open  line 
thus  made :  then  the  raw  ^d';i:Q  must  be  cut 
straight  and  smooth.  If  the  piece  about  to 
be  hemmed  have  a  salvage  on  one  or  two 


sides  of  it,  those  sides  do  not  require 
hemming.  The  next  process  is  to  turn  the 
raw  edge  down  once,  and  then  turn  it  down 
again  the  same  width  as  at  first.  The  work 
must  be  held  upon  the  first  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  The  needle  must  be  pointed  from  the 
seamstress,  and  the  end  of  the  thread  turned 
under  the  hem,  and  drawn  out  till  it  nearly 
approaches  the  end  ;  then  the  end  must  be 
neatly  turned  in  under  the  hem  with  the 
point  of  the  needle.  When  a  new  thread  is 
required,  the  end  of  the  thread  in  use  must 
be  cut  off  and  turned  under  the  hem  ;  then 
the  needle  must  be  set  in,  pointed  from  the 
seamstress,  and  the  new  thread  managed  in 
the  same  manner  as  before.  Turn  threads 
left  between  every  two  stitches,  well  place 
them  at  a  good  distance.  Gathering  is 
another  branch  of  needlework.  It  is  a  term 
used  where  a  full  part  is  to  be  set  into  a 
plain  one ;  as  the  sleeve  of  a  shirt  into  a 
wristband,  or  the  upper  part  of  a  shirt  into 
the  collar.  When  the  seamstress  is  about 
to  put  it  together,  and  to  fasten  in  gathers, 
care  should  first  of  all  be  taken  that  the 
loose  edges  are  pared  off,  and  the  part  about 
to  be  gathered  cut  perfectly  even.  It 
should  next  be  folded  into  two  parts,  and 
then  into  four  parts,  and  a  mark  made  with 
a  piece  of  thread  at  each  quarter.  Then  a 
fold  should  be  laid  down,  twelve  or  fourteen 
threads  from  the  raw  edge,  creased,  and 
turned  back  again.  The  running  must  be 
along  the  creased  line,  as  it  is  improper  to 
draw  a  thread.  The  side  to  gather  on  is  the 
right  one,  taking  up  two  threads  on  the 
needle,  and  missing  three  or  more,  according 
i  to  the  fulness  of  the  article.  Four  or  five 
stitches  may  be  taken  on  the  needle  at  a 
I  time,  but  the  thread  need  not  be  drawn 
I  tightly,  except  at  every  linger-length  ;  and 
I  if  a  fresh  thread  be  required,  it  should  be 
I  taken  at  a  half  or  quarter  only.  When  the 
I  gathering  is  finished,  the  fulness  should  be 
!  drawn  up  rather  close,  and  the  thread  secured 
by  twisting  it  round  a  pin  ;  the  gathers 
must  next  be  drawn  straight  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  and  traced  or  stroked 
down,  one  at  a  time,  with  a  large  needle. 
To  do  this  neatly,  the  gathers  must  be 
placed  side  by  side,  and  held  down  firmly 
and  smoothly  with  the  thumb  upon  the  first 
finger,  exactly  as  though  they  were  being 
taken  up  on  the  needle  separately.  Then 
divide  the  plain  part— that  is,  the  collar  or 
wristband  —  into  four  equal  parts,  and, 
having  opened  the  gather.^  a  little,  pin  the 
corresponding  parts  of  each  together,  placing 
the  edge  of  the  wristband  or  collar  exactly 
over  the  gathering- thread.  Then  draw  the 
gathering-thread  so  that  it  may  agree  in 
length  with  the  wristband  or  collar,  and 
fasten  the  thread  by  twisting  it  round  the 
last  pin.  The  thread  should  never  be  cut 
until  the  fixing- in  of  the  riirht  side  is 
finished.  In  doing  this,  the  work  should 
be  held  with  the  thumb  upon  the  first  finger 
of  the  left  hand  ;  the  gathers,  which  should 
be  distributed  as  little  as  possible,  lying 
nearly  from  left  to  right,  and  equally 
disposed  of.  The  end  which  is  farthest 
from  the  seamstress  must  be  commenced 
with,  setting  in  the  first  stitches  firmly  and 
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neatly,  pointing  the  needle  almost  along  the 
gathers.  One  gather  only  should  be  taken 
up  at  a  time.  The  wrong  side  of  the 
material  should  be  set  with  equal  care ;  and 
the  edge  kept  on  that  side,  so  as  to  agree 
precisely  with  the  edge  upon  the  right  side. 
The  herring-hone  stitch  is  elfected  by  working 
from  left  to  right,  and  taking  each  stitch 
backwards,  the  thread  being  always  kept 
behind  the  needle.  In  beginning  the  edge 
of  the  flannel  it  must  be  turned  down  once, 
and  about  two  threads  taken  on  the  needle, 
close  under  the  raw  edge.  The  end  to 
commence  at  is  the  contrary  one  to  that  at 
which  hemming  is  commenced.  The  next 
stitch  must  be  taken  three  or  four  threads 
back,  near  the  top  of  the  turning- ;  and  thus 
the  edge  is  held  down  by  the  thread  passing 
over  it  in  a  zig-zag-  manner.  If  the  material 
is  calico  or  muslin  instead  of  flannel,  and 
has  four  sides  or  edges,  a  fold  must  be 
turned  down  on  each  of  the  edges,  and  two 
threads  drawn  from  each  side,  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  threads  asunder,  and  three  or 
four  from  the  double  edge.  The  piece  must 
then  be  folded  in  the  middle,  and  two 
threads  drawn,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  so  as 
to  have  the  same  number  between  them 
which  was  left  at  the  edge.  The  material 
must  be  again  folded  at  the  quarters,  and 
threads  drawn  in  the  same  manner. 

SEWING  MACHINE.— A  machine  bear- 
ing this  title  has  been  invented  within  the 
last  few  years;  the  object  of  which  is  to 
perform   the    operation   of    sewing   more 


economically  and  expeditiously  than  can  be 
accomplished  by  ordinary  manual  labour. 
A  variety  of  these  implements  have  been 
from  time  to  time  introduced,  differing  in 
details,  but  agreeing  in  the  following  gene- 
ral principles  and  application  :  The  stitching 
is  effected  by  two  needles,  each  of  which  is 
supplied  with  thread  from  its  own  bobbin. 
One  needle  working  vertically,  and  the 
other  horizontally  through  the  loops  made  by 
the  first,  a  chain-stitch  is  produced  which 
possesses  great  beauty  as  well  as  superior 
strength.  The  entire  apparatus  is  about  a 
foot  in  height,  is  actuated  by  a  small  heavy 
wheel,  to  which  a  handle  is  attached,  and  in 
very  rapid  work  the  handle  is  drawn  by  a 
treadle  and  link.  Upon  the  shaft,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  driving  wheel  is  keyed,  is 
a  cam- groove,  in  which  the  short  arm  of  a 
lever  terminating  in  a  globe  is  made  to 
work.    The  upper  end  of  this  lever  receives 


a  reciprocating  motion  from  the  continued 
action  of  the  machine,  and  the  length  of 
stroke  thus  obtained  is  employed,  together 
with  a  subsidiary  arrangement,  for  giving 
motion  to  the  vertical  needle.    A  large  arm 
rises  from  the  apparatus  at  the  back,  and 
stands  forward,  its  front  extremity  termi- 
nating in  the  apparatus  which  carries  the 
needle.     Immediately  underneath  the  top 
plate  of  the  machine,  and  so  placed  as  to 
act  upon  the  same  point  as  the  extremity  of 
the  vertical  needle,  is  the  horizontal  needle. 
This  instrument  is  of  spiral  form,  the  par- 
ticular curve  of  which  ensures  the  perfection 
of  the  work.     It  is  mounted  on  a  short 
vertical    arbor,    which    carries    a   toothed 
pinion.    A  toothed  arc  gears  into  this,  and 
the  arc  having  a  reciprocating  motion  im- 
parted to  it  by  a  cam- grove  apparatus  upon, 
the  main  shaft,  participates  in  that  motion. 
The  bobbin  for  the  vertical  needle  is  placed 
vertically  in  a  convenient  situation  at  the 
top  of  the  machine ;  by  means  of  a  tightening 
screw,  the  tension  of  the  sewing  thread  is 
adjusted,  and  with  it  the  tightness  or  loose- 
ness of  the  sewing.    From  the  bobbin  the 
thread  is  conducted  through  an  eye  fixed  on 
the  apparatus,  and  then  through  the  eye  of 
the  needle,  which  is  not  far  from  the  point, 
and  finally  returned   upwards   before   the 
operation  begins.    The  bobbin  for  the  hori- 
zontal needle  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal 
axle  in  a  corner  of  the  apparatus  under- 
neath the  top  plate.    Its  thread  is  laid  in  a 
small  groove  formed  on  the  outside  of  the 
spiral,  and  is  finally  brought  through  an  eye 
near  the  point.    The  cloth  having  the  line  of 
sewing  creased  or  otherwise  marked  out, 
is  laid  upon  the  top  plate,  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  line   immediately    under   the 
vertical  needle.    If  the  machine  be  impelled 
slowly,   it  will  be  seen   that   the   vertical 
needle   is  driven  downwards  through   the 
cloth,  and  that  immediately  after  it  is  drawn 
back  the  continuous  action  of  the  machine 
drives  the  horizontal  needle   through  the 
loop  which  it  leaves.    Thus,  the  thread  of 
the  vertical  needle  embraces  that   of  the 
horizontal  one  at  the  same  time  that  the 
latter  also  enters  the  cloth.    By  the  aid  of 
another  cam,  a  short  stroke  is  given  to  a 
small  platform  having  a  surface  cut  into 
minute  pyramids,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  grasp 
the  cloth  firmly   when  pressure   is    made 
upon  it  from  above,  by  means  of  a  plate 
with  a  spiral  spring  re-acting   against   a 
fixed  obstacle.     The  result  of  this  simple 
contrivance  is,  that  at  the  completion  of 
each  stroke  of  the  needles  the  motion  of 
the  platform  carries  the  cloth  from  under 
the  vertical  needle,  and  that  needle  at  each 
successive  stroke,  and  the  horizontal  needle 
also,  works  in  new  cloth.    As  the  length  of 
the  stroke  of  the  platform  admits  of  adjust- 
ment at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator,  it 
follows  that  the  stitching  can  be  made  as 
coarse   or   as   fine   as    is    desirable.      The 
machine  being  thus  rendered  self- feeding, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  guide  the  cloth  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  needles  shall  work 
upon  the  required  line.    By  the  aid  of  such 
a  machine  as  this,  sewing  is  effected  with 
great  rapidity,  running  off  in  something  less 
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than  a  minute  a  line  of  stout  sewing  which 
an  ordinary  seamstress  would  scarcely  over- 
take in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  By  the 
liand,  the  machine  may  be  driven  at  the 
rate  of  five  hundred  stitches  a  minute,  by 
the  foot  at  nearly  twice  that  rate.  The 
sewing-  performed  is  strong,  close,  and 
re;?ular,  and  altogether  such  as  it  would 
require  a  very  firm  and  well- practised  hand 
to  equal. 

SHADDOCK.  —A  fruit  of  the  citron 
?T)ecies,  cultivated  chiefly  for  ornament.  It 
Ifas  the  handsomest  leaf  of  the  whole 
tribe,  and  the  fruit  is  larger  than  the 
ora-\i^e.  When  several  sorts  of  oranges  are 
presented  at  the  dessert,  it  makes  a  striking 
iidd;tion;to  the  variety.  The  juice  is  of  a  sub- 
acid sweetness,  and  is  excellent  for  quenching- 
thirst;  and  the  fruit,  from  the  thickness  of 
its  skin,  will  keep  longer  on  sea  voyages 
than  any  other  of  the  citron  species. 
The  shaddock  may  be  propagated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lemon, 

SHADES,  IN  Gardening.— These  con- 
trivances are  usually  made  in  the  form  of  a 
tlower-pot,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  but 
witli  a  section  cut  from  one  side  to  admit 
The  air  and  light.  This  open  side  in  the 
rase  of  auriculas  and  alpine  plants,  is  placed 
towards  the  north,  and  in  the  case  of  tender 


plants  to  the  the  south,  or  other  points. 
These  utensils  are  exceedingly  useful  in 
transplanting  tender  plant.*,  and  in  cultiva- 
ting alpine  plants.  One  species  is  entirely 
perforated  with  holes  for  shading  ferns, 
mosses,  and  luni^i.  Common  pots  are  often 
used  for  sheltering  and  shading  newly 
Transolanted  articles  with  the  greatest 
benefit. 

SHADOVv'S  ON  THE  WALL.-A 
variety  of  shadows  of  different  objects  may 
he  thrown  upon  the  wall  for  the  amusement 
<tf  children,  by  a  dexterous  management  of 
the  hands  and  fingers.  Fig.  1  is  intended 
to  represent  a  fox.     The  operator  should 


Fig.  1. 

bark  like  a  fox,  while  the  fingers  work  to 
represent  the  action  of  the  animal's  mouth. 


Fig.  2  represents  a  rabbit,  and  the  resem- 
blance may  be  made  all  the  more  vivid  by 


Fig.  2. 

moving  the  fingers  with  an  action  similar 
to  that  used  by  rabbits  in  running.  Fig.  3 
is  desig-ned  to  show  a  bird  feeding.    The 


Fig.  3. 
space  between  the  first  and  second  fingers 
is  for  the  eye,  and  the  bird  may  be  made  to 
appear  as  if  eating,  by  means  of  the  left 
hand,  with  a  nut  or  piece  of  biscuit  in  it. 

SHALLOT,  Culture  OF.— Of  this  esculent 
there  are  two  varieties,  the  common,  which 
puts  forth  long,  slender,  dark-green  leaves, 
and  the  long  keeping  with  larger  bulbs  and  of 
dwarf er  growth,  and  keeping  good  for 
nearly  two  years.  In  propagating-  the 
shallot,  each  offset  will  increase  in  a  similar 
manner  as  its  parent,  and  may  be  planted 
out  either  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November  or  early  in  the  spring  from 
February  to  the  beginning  of  April. 
Autumn  is  the  best  season  tor  planting  if 
the  soil  be  dry.  If  planted  in  beds,  let 
them  be  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and 
three  or  four  inches  higher  than  the  alleys, 
and  the  surface  of  the  bed  a  little  arched. 
Set  out  the  rows  nine  inches  apart  from 
row  to  row,  and  plant  the  offsets  singly 
with  the  hand  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed, 
six  inches  apart  in  the  row,  just  pressing 
each  bulb  down  firm  in  the  soil;  see  oc- 
casionally that  they  are  not  cast  out  of 
their  places  by  worms  or  other  vermin;  or 
each  bulb  may  be  covered  with  either  a 
tittle  old  tan  or  coal  ashes  in  little  ridges, 
along  the  rows,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  deep.  When  the  bulbs  are  well 
established  and  growing,  the  covering  should 
be  removed  with  the  hand ;  no  other  cul- 
ture is  required,  except  earth  stirring. 
Take  them  up  for  storing  when  full  grown, 
towards  the  end  of  June  or  July,  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  spread  them  out 
to  dry  on  boards  in  some  airy  situation. 
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SHALLOT  SAUCE.-Piit  a  few  chopped 
fehallots  into  a  little  gravy,  boiled  clear,  and 
nearly  half  as  much  vinegar  ;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt :  boil  for  half  an  hour. 
^SHALLOT  VINEGAR.  -  Split  six  or 
eight  shallots;  put  them  into  a  wide-mouthed 
quart  bottle,  and  fill  it  up  with  vinegar 
Stop  it  close,  and  in  a  month  the  vinegar 
will  be  lit  for  use.  „         , 

SHAMPOOING.— A  system  of  mechani- 
cal manipulation  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  for  the  cure  of  disease.    It  is  effica- 
cious in  rheumatic  affections,  sprams,  &c. 
and  is    generally  practised    m    connect  on 
with  the  bath  by  persons  properly  instruc- 
ted in  the  art.     Shampoomg  to  a  certain 
extent  may  be  put  in  force  by  chafing  the 
afi-ected  parts  briskly  and  unremittingly,  until 
the  surface  of  the  skin  is  in  a  complete  glow. 
SHAVING —This  is  a  process  which  may 
be  performed  in  a  slovenly  and  bungling 
manner,  or  it  may  be  done  with  great  art 
and  dexterity.    In  the  first  place,  the  hair 
Bhould  be  softened  by  soaking  it  m  water 
or  a  lather  of  soap,  by  which  it  is  rendered 
much  more  soft  and  more  readily  cut.    A 
strong  lather  of  soap  is  usually  applied; 
which^  in  the  first  place,  acts  as  a  softener 
from  the  water  ;  next  as  a  lubricating  fluid 
it  prevents  the  razor  from  sticking  to  the 
gkin,  or,    as    it    were,  stumbling   over   its 
asperities  ;  and  lastly,  from  its  semi-sohd 
consistence,  it  affords  a  support  to  the  hair 
when  opposed  to  the  edge  of  the  razor.    Ihe 
Boap  used  should  be  of  such  a  nature  a^s  to 
make  a  strong  lather  full  of  small  bubbles, 
and  it  should  be  as  free  from  all  superfluous 
alkali  as  possible,   to  avoid  irritating  the 
skin.    In  applying  it,  it  is  better  to  wash 
the   skin  beforehand,   then    brush    on    the 
lather  with  the  shaving  brush,  working  it 
well  into  the  skin,  and  let  it  remain   to 
Boften  the  hair  for  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  any  other  part  of  the  toilet  may  be 
performed.      Then   apply  another  coat    of 
father,  and  at  once  proceed  to  take  ofl^  the 
beard  with  the  razor,  warmed  to  the  tempe- 
rature  of  the  skin,  or  rather  above  it.     Most 
people   find  it  better  to  stretch  the  skm  by 
the  other  hand,  but  a  very  skilful  shaver 
manages  the  act  without  this  process.    Ihe 
razor   should  be  drawn  in  a  gently  sawing 
manner   across   the  beard    not    exactly  at 
right  ang-les  to  it,  but  nearly  so;   the  art 
consisting  in  getting  the  two  angles  cor- 
rectly, and  in  avoiding  the  chop  instead  of 
of  the  proper  sawing  motion.    By  the  two 
angles  are  meant  that  made  by  the  surface  of 
blade  with  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  that 
between  its  edge  and  the  axis  of  the  hair 
The  angle  with  the  skin  should  be  as  sUgnt 
as  possible,  close  contact  causing  adhesion, 
and  thereby  impeding  the  free  play  of  the 
blade;   but  anything  short  of   this  is  the 
proper  mode  of  holding  it.    Practice  here, 
however,  is  the  grand  point,  and  without  it 
no  one  will  ever  succeed  as  a  shaver.    When 
the  head  is  to  be  shaved  it  is  better  to 
remove  the  hair  with  the  scissors  to  within 
half  an  inch,  or  even  less,  of  the  scalp,  aft^r 
which  the  razor  may  be  used  as   tor  the 
beard,  following  the  dkection  of  the  hair, 
and  not  meeting  it. 
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SHEEP,  Management   of.— The  man- 
agement of  sheep  varies  much  in  different 
districts ;  according  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  farms  on  which  they  are  kept,  and 
the  methods  of  farming  that  are  adopted  on 
them;    but,  under   all   circumstances,  the 
constant  endeavour  of  the  sheep- owner  is 
to  preserve  his  flock  in  as  good  a  condition 
as  possible  at  all  seasons.    The  best  kind  of 
food  in  general  for  sheep  is  nutritious  grassy 
pasture  growing  on  a  dry  and  firm  soil.     In. 
point  of  economy,  the  folding  of  sheep  upon 
turnips  during  one  half  of  the  year,  and  on 
clover,  tares,  &c.,  during  the  other  half,  is 
preferable  to  the  system  of  grazing  at  large, 
for  by  this  management  a  due  proportion  of 
every  arable  farm  is  kept  under  g-reen  crops. 
The  tendency  which  most  sheep  have  to 
ramble,  renders  it  necessary  for  them  to  be 
attended  by  a  shepherd  and  his  dog.    The 
duties  of  a  shepherd  are  very  irksome,  and 
require  to  be  i)erformed  by  a  man  of  firm 
resolution,  good  temper,  and  discretion.    To 
keep    the    flock   within    bounds    may   be 
troublesome,  but    much    may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  preventive ;  and  at  all  events  the 
sheep  must  not  be   harassed  and    chased. 
Being  naturally  of  a  timid  and  gentlenature, 
the  sheep  ought  to  be  treated  with  a  degree 
of  gentleness,  and  taught  rather  to  regrard 
their  shepherd  as  a  friendly  protector  than 
a  tyrant.    A  dog  should  only  be  rarely  and 
cautiously  used.    Much  depends  on  the  dog 
being-  of  the  proper  breed,  and  well- trained 
to  his  duty.    A  good  dog  gives  little  tongue, 
he  is  seldom  heard  to  bark:  his  great  knack 
consists  in  gettingspeedily  and  sfently  round 
to  the  farther  extremity  of  the  flock,  and 
then  driving  them  slowly  before  him  in  the 
direction  which  his  master  has  pointed  out. 
A  wave  of  the  hand  in  a  certain  direction 
and  the  word  "there,"  are  usually  enough  aa 
a  sign.    In  those  districts  that  are  exposed  to 
storms,  it  is  important  to  afford  shelter  to 
the  flocks.    Where  there  are  jutting  or  over- 
hanging rocks  or  bushes,  the    sheep    will 
crowd  under  their  lee,  and  so  far  protect 
themselves    from   harm;    but,   when    the 
country  is  bare,   some   protection  will    be 
necessary.    For  this  purpose  sheep-folds  are 
employed.  These  are  sometimes  fixed,  being 
constructed  of  any  convenient  sort  of  light 
material,  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  sheep,  which  is  kept 
constantly  well  littered  with  some  dry  sub- 
stance,  such  as  stubble,  refuse  straw,  dry 
sand,  &c.,  during  the  time  the   sheep  are 
folded  and  foddered  in  them,  in  ord^r  that 
as  much  manure  may  be  raised  as  possible. 
In  some  cases,  also,  for  the  more  perfect  pro- 
tection of  the  sheep,  they  have  sheds  all 
round  them,  under  which  the  sheep  may  lie 
without  injury  from  rain,  snow,  or  any  sort 
of    moisture.     These   usually    are   termed 
standing-  folds,  and  are  either  formed  about 
the    homestead    or     on    some    dry    rather 
elevated  situation  on  the  farms,  having  the 
bottom  well  laid  with  some  sort  of  material 
that  is  capable  of  keeping  the  sheep  dry  and 
clean.    Sheep-Jiouses  are  slight  wooden  build- 
ings nsually    made    low    for    the    sake    of 
warmth  in  the  winter,  being  mostly  a  third 
part  longer  than  they  are  wide  -,  they  should 
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also  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  number  of 
sheep  they  are  to  contain.    The  side  should 


be  lined  with  boards,  and  the  bottom  be  laid 
in  au  even  niaaner  with  stone  or  some  other 
material,  that  the  litter  maybe  well  impreg- 
nated. The  sides  exposed  to  the  sun  should 
be  lined  with  moveable  hurdles,  that  when 
it  shines  the  whole  may  be  laid  open,  to  g^ive 
due  refreshment  and  afford  the  sheep  an 
opportunity  of  feeding  upon  the  pasture 
wherein  they  stand.  They  should  be  well 
and  securely  covered  with  some  sort  of 
proper  material  upon  the  tops.  They  are 
sometim.es  fixed  in  particular  situations ; 
but  in  other  cases,  which  is  the  more  im- 
proved method,  so  constructed  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  removed  as  they  may  be 
wanted.  Sin^ep-iJcns  are  the  divisions  made 
by  the  small'  moveable  gates  or  hurdles 
which  are  set  up  to  keep  sheep  in  some  par- 
ticular spot.  They  are  usually  formed  on  a 
dry  place  about  the  corners  where  different 
enclosures  of  the  pasture  meet,  so  as  to  be 
convenient  for  the  whole.  Pens  are  useful 
for  examining  and  selecting  the  sheep,  being 
divided  so  as  to  contain  about  three  dozen 
sheep  each,  as  by  this  means  they  are  always 
at  the  command  of  the  shepherd  for  any 
purposes  he  may  have  in  view.  The  bottoms 
should  be  lirm  and  dry,  so  that  the  sheep 
may  not  be  soiled.  In  placing  hurdles  it  is 
usual  to  fence  off  as  much  food  as  the  flock 
will  consume  in  one  week,  then  a  similar 
piece  is  fenced  off  at  the  end  oi  the  tirst,  the 
sheep  still  having-  access  to  that  which  is 
partially  consumed,  another  similar  piece 
at  the  same  end  is  again  added,  and  so  on 
until  a  slip  of  the  field  is  eaten  off;  this  slip 
should  be  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
longest  side,  or  rather  the  line  of  the  plough- 
ing, so  that  when  one  slip  is  eaten  off,  the 


plough  may  be  immediately  employed  to 
turn  in  the  manure  and  prevent  its  tvapo- 
rating  by  heat,  or  being  washed  away  by 


rains.  During  the  time  the  sheep  are  con- 
suming the  root  crops,  more  or  less  of  other 
food  should  be  supplied  to  them,  the  descrip- 
tion and  quantity  being  regulated  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  which  can  only 
be  determined  by  time,  place,  and  season. 
Corn,  oil-cake,  linseed,  hay,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
occasionally  given.  Small  frames  called 
I  cages  are  used  for  supplying  the  hay,  and 
i  the  other  food  is  given  iu  troughs ;  a  variety 
I  of  ingenious  racks  and  cages  are  made  of 
wrought-iron,  and  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose. That  represented  i.;  the  engraving  is 
^  a  neat  one  of  convenient  form.  The  time^for 
!  sheep- shearing  will  vary  very  much  with 
j  the  state  of  the  animal  and  of  the  season. 
I  After  a  cold  winter,  and  the  animal  having 
been  neglected,  the  sheep  will  be  ready  at 
an  early  period,  for  the  old  coat  will  be 
loosened  and  easily  removed.  The  opera- 
tion should  never  be  commenced  until  the 
old  wool  has  separated  from  the  skm,  and 
a  new  coat  of  wool  is  springing  up.  The 
coldness  or  warmth  of  spring  will  also  make 
:  a  great  difference.  The  usual  time  of  shear- 
ing- is  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the 
sheep- owner  will  very  easily  perceive  when 
the  fitting  time  has  come.  It  is  a  bad 
practice  to  delay  the  shearing,  for  the  old 
fleece  will  probably  have  separated,  the  fly 
will  have  longer  time  to  do  mischief,  and 
the  growth  ofthe  new  fleece  wjII  have  been, 
stinted,  or  a  portion  of  it  will  be  cut  away 
by  the  shears.  A  few  days  previous  to 
shearing,  the  sheep  should  be  washed. 
This  is  usually  done  in  some  convenient 
pool  or  running  stream;  the  sheep  are 
placed  in  a  pen  on  the  bank,  and  one  by  one 
plunged  in.  At  least  three  persons  should 
be  in  the  water  ;  the  sheep  is  taken  in  hand 
by  the  first,  and  well  sluiced  and  plunged 
about;  another  then  takes  it  and  does  the 
same ;  the  next  is  most  likely  the  shepherd, 
and  he  examines  it  carefully,  and  washes  off 
any  matter  that  may  have  been  lelt  by  the 
other  washers.  The  stream  must  be  hurdled 
or  netted  across,  above  and  below,  to  pre- 
vent the  sheep  escaping  up  and  down 
stream.  When  thesheep  are  thus  thoroughly 
washed,  they  must  be  placed  in  a  dry,  clean, 
pasture  until  shearing.  The  common 
method  of  catching  the  sheep  in  order  to  lay 
it  on  its  back  to  be  shorn,  is  by  the  hinder  leg, 
drawing  the  animal  backward  with  a  crook 
to  the  adjacent  shearing  place;  the  hand 
holding  the  leg  to  be  kept  low ;  when  at  the 
place  it  is  turned  on  its  back,  or  the  animal 
:s  moved  bodily,  or  one  hand  paced  on 
the  neck  and  another  behind,  and  in  that 
manner  walked  along  :  the  first  or  common 
mode  is  perhaps  the  best.  Sheep  fed  on 
rich  pastures,  and  fleshy,  if  handled  roughly, 
are  bruised,  and  the  parts  are  liable  to  fatal 
mortifications.  In  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  shearing,  the  left  side  of  the  sheep  is 
placed  against  the  shearer's  left  leg,  his  left 
foot  at  the  root  of  the  sheeps  tail,  and  his 
left  knee  at  the  sheep's  lelt  shoulder.  The 
process  commences  with  the  shears  at  the 
crown  of  the  sheeps  head,  with  a  straight 
cut  along  the  loins,  returning  to  the 
shoulder  and  working  a  circulai'  shear 
around  the  off-side  to  the  middle  of  tho 
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belly ;    the  oif-hinder  le^  next ;   then  the 
left  hand  holding  the  tail,  a  circular  shear 
ot  the  buttocks  to  the  near  hucJc    of   the 
sheep's  hind  leg  :  the  two  fore  feet  are  next 
taken  in  the  left  hand,  the  sheep  raised,  and 
the  shears  set  in  at  the  breast,  when  the 
remaining  part  of  the  belly  is  slieared  round 
to    the    near    stifle  ;     lastly,    the    operator 
kneeliuir  down  on  his  right  knee,  and  the 
sheep's  neck  being  laid  over  his  left  thigh, 
he  siiears  along  the  remaining  side.     The 
sheep    is    subject   to   a   great    variety    of 
diseases,  the  most  formidable,  and  by  far 
the  most  destructive  of  which,  is  the  rot. 
Many  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this 
disease,   but  it  is    conjecture    rather    than 
certainty.    The  treatment  of  rot  is  seldom 
successful  unless  when    it    is    commenced 
early,  or  when  the   attack   is    of  a   mild 
nature  ;   a  total  change  cf  food  is  the  first 
indication,  and  of  that  to  a  dry  wholesome 
kind ;    all  the  former  are  as  good  as  the 
meals  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans, 
&c.    Carrots  are  suitable  mixed  with  these  : 
broom,  burnet,  elder,  and  meliiot,  have  also 
been  recommended ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  there  is  seldom  any  ventral 
effusion    but  in  the  latter    stages    of  the 
complaint.     As  long  as  the  liver   is    not 
wholly  disorganised,  the  cure  may  be  at- 
tained by  a  simple  removal  of  the  cause ; 
salt  acts  in  this  way,  and  thus  salt  mashes 
are  good ;    salt  may  also  be  given  in  the 
water.     In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  when  the  liver  has  become  mate- 
rially anected,  it  is  prudent  to  rub  the  belly 
of  each  sheep  with  halfa  drachm  of  mercurial 
ointment  every  other  day  for  a  week ;  giving 
also  the  following  every  morning:— watery 
tincture  of  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ;   decoction 
of  willow  bark,  four  ounces  ;    nitric  acid, 
twenty-five   drops.      Foot-rot   is    a   disease 
most  prevalent  in  luxuriant  meadov/s,  and 
in    all    soft    grassy    lands    saturated   with 
moisture.      The  treatment  of  this   disease 
essentially  consists  in  paring  away  all  loose 
and  detached  horn.    All  fungous  granula- 
tions must  either  be  cut  away,  or  destroyed 
by  the  muriate  of  antimony,  and  the  foot 
well  washed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime.    The  muriate  of  antimony  must  then 
be  lightly  applied  over  the  whole  of  the 
denuded  surface.      This  must  be  repeated 
daily  until  the  whole  of  the  foot  is  covered 
with  new  horn.    The  diseased  sheep  must 
not  be  permitted  to  join  his   companions 
until  the  cure  is  complete,  for  it  is  a  very 
infectious  disease,  and  may  easily  spread 
through  the  whole  flock.     Scao  is  an  eruptive 
disease  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  a 
red  appearance.      It  is  a  very  troublesome 
disease,  common  in  spring   and    summer. 
Sheep  thus  affected    must  be  bound   and 
shorn  as  closely  as  possible,  and  then  well 
washed   with   warm    water.     Infusions  of 
tobacco,  hellebore,  or  arsenic,  have  all  been 
used  with  good  effect.     In  aggravated  cases, 
an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of  mer- 
curial ointment  and  seven  of  lime  must  be 
procured,  and  such  a  quantity  of  it  rubbed 
in  on  every  second  day  as  the  diseased  parts 
seem  to  require.    Another  good  receipt  is  a 
decoction  of  tobacco  and  spirit  of  turpentine,  | 
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with  a  little  soft  soap  and  sulphur  vivum. 
The  only  caution  necessary  to  be  given  in 
the  use  of  any  of  these  remedies,  is  to  take 
care  that  they  be  brought  thoroughly   in 
contact  with  every  part  of  the  skin  of  the 
affected  sheep,  lest  any  of  the  burrovved  acari 
escape.    All  folds  and  sheds  in  which  infected 
sheep  have  been    confined,   and  all  gates, 
posts,    and    other    rubbing    places,    must 
undergo  thorough  purification.     Dysentery  is 
a  disease    commencing    with    violent    dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  of  a  green  slimy 
mixture,  which  in  progress  of  time  becomes 
tinged  with  blood.    BiarrlirEt  attacks  young 
sheep,  and  is    usually    occasioned    by    too 
sudden  a  rush  of  grass  in  the  spring,  or 
from  a  sudden  change  from  a  scanty  to  an 
over-rich  pasture.    When  such  are  the  causes 
of  diarrhoea,   the  mere  change  to  a  drier 
pasture  will  effect  a  cure.     Dysentery  attacks 
old  sheep,  and  generally  does  not  commence 
till  June  or  July.    The  disease  usually  pre- 
vails   in    fouled   pastures,  and  in  seasons 
characterized  by  a    peculiar    state    of   the 
atmosphere,  with  regard  to  heat  and  mois- 
ture, a  certain  combination  of  which  renders 
the  disease  fatal.    In  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  bleeding  is  a  proper  remedy  at  an 
early  stage;   but  if  late,  gentle  purgatives 
alone  must  be  used  ;    Epsom  salts  or  castor 
oil    with   tvrenty-five    to    thirty    drops    of 
laudanum  will  form  a  proper  dose.     Trem.' 
hling  is  a  disease  caused  by  exposure  to  the 
cold  and  v/inds  ;  a  numbness  and  trembling 
seizing  the  body  and  limbs,  owing  to  the 
heart  being  unable  to  send  the  circulation 
to  the   extremities.      Copioas  bleeding   in 
the  first  stage   of  the    attack   will   often 
restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation;   but 
if  the  animal  has  been  affected  some  time, 
it  is   often  difficult  to  obtaiu  a    sufficient 
quantity  of  blood  which  has  been  thrown 
from  the  surface  upon  the  heart,  and  other 
internal  organs.     In  this  state,  the  animal 
must  be  put  into  a  tub  of  hot  water  at 
ninety- eight  degrees,  which  will  cause  the 
blood  to  flow,  and  thus  renew  the  action  of- 
the  heart,  and  tend  to  restore  the  balance  of 
the  circulation.    After  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  blood  has  been  drawn,  doses  of  Epsom 
salts  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  followed 
with  thin  warm  gruel,  must  be  given  till 
the  bowels  are  freely  opened.     The  prompt 
application  of  these  remedies  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease  will   in   general 
be  successful.     Inflammation   of  the  brain   is 
ushered  in  by  duJness  and  disinclination  to 
move  ;  but  presently  the  eye  brightens,  and 
the  animal  attacks   everything  within  its 
reach.    Bleeding,  physic,   and  low  feeding 
will  in  most  cases  effect  a  cure.    LocJced-jaw 
is  not  an  unfrequent  disease  among  sheep. 
It  commences  with  an  involuntary  spas- 
modic motion  of  the  head,  accompanied  by 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  succeeded  by  rigidity 
of  the  jaws.     The   disease  often  runs  its 
course  in  a  little  more  than  twelve  hours. 
The  principal  cause  is  cold  and  wet.    After 
an  unusually  cold  night  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  several  sheep   lying   lifeless. 
Bleeding,  aperient  medicine,  an  opiate  given 
an  hour  after  the  physic,  and  also  a  warm 
bath,  are  the  most  likely  means  of  cure. 
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e»:^  to  inaturity.  and  the  larvae  find  no 
dificDlty  in  making  their  "way.  Blov-ilUs 
wrtHtmgnojis  tormentors  of  sheep.  When 
1^  lai— 1fi  are  gtmck  bj  them,  thev  almost 
Gsmstutttf  iuLng  their  heads,  sometimes 
tumnig  them  oa  one  side  as  if  in  the  act  of 
lis  teniae ;  shake  the  tail  with  a  quick 
jerking  motiaa ;  ma  ra^ndly  fraia  one  place 
t;o  anm^MT,  aad  in  so  doing  st^  saddealj 
and  stamp  with  tSie  fore-leet.  A  shepherd 
tD  detect  sheep  that  haxe 
r  fir  the  moment  he  enter? 
mkr  also  be  trained  to 
eased  animals,  and  run  up 
intimate  that  they  shonld 
?beep  should   be  carefally 
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-  should 
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.-  hand. 
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by  being 

or  by 

tiieffi. 

have  brakoi  iato  the 

ttepait with  a stroag Botadiaa 
'  ""  ^  or  a  strong  decoctioa 
^Kcit  of  tar.  -vrill 
fla  that  part ;  and 
i*miM  the  part  affected  be  iaxger  than  is 
betveea  the  ahivdi  of  the  fleece,  the 
vaal  shoald  be  kiihuI  with  the  shears, 
applied  upon, 
labbed  iato  the  wound. 
Shoald  the  woaad,  am.  heafiag,  Indicate  a 
dijaeas  of  the  skja,  ia  oonsequesoe  of  the 
oorrofiiTe  sublimate,  an 
of  tar  aad  lard  will  soften  It.  and 
keep  off  the  Witm.  Med  or  tict  is  another 
of  cheep.  Itpeaetrates  the  skin, 
theaatcfior  part  of  its  body  in. 
r  fiit  Iff  the  fihe^.  where  it  con- 
to  aribillft  aad  arow.  Its  ton^h  skin. 
itdtfolttobe  killed  by  pre^^ure; 
aad  whm  its  body  is  bisected  by  the  shears, 
the  baiiffd  part  instantly  emerges,  runs 
;y.  and  at  len^rth  dies.  The 
foOoaiajg  remedy  will  be  found  effectnal  in. 
riddiag  the  affected  animal  of  this  pest : — 
Take  two  poods  of  black  sulphur,  half  a 
poaadof  heflebore;  mix  them  :  'L'-:!j-^.  and 
sprinkle  the  fllHep  fipoat  the  he 
or^takr  i 
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a  half  of  aoft  soap ;  beat  ihtt>t  ior  a 

of  aa  hoar,  or  until  the  arsenic  is 

ia  fire  csaBoas  of  water.    Add  this 

to  the  vater  sal&cient  to  dip  fi'ty  sheep.— See 

T.Aw««,  TO  BazEB  AJfj)  Keajl.     B  jok  :— 

Gardeners  and  Farmer'^s  Reasun  Wliy. 

SHEEP^S  HEAD  BROTH.— The  sheep^s 
heaa  is  hardly  worth  cookinsr  in  any  oth«* 
way  than  as  brath.  To  make  broth,  get 
a  hut  head,  aad  oeaJd  the  -wool  of  the 
eane  as  the  calf  a  head;  then  put  it  .nt®  a 
Baneepaa  with  a  gaJkia  of  water,  and  let  it 
boo  geaHyiiar  three  hours;  Iwrieg  put  .n 
with  the  head  a  carrot  aad  tanip  »-;iced, 
and  aa  oaioa  or  two.  the  senm  siiOuJd 
be  takea  off  fin>  or  ejx  times,  so  as  to  get  it 
yafeeikj  free  from  grease ;   take  out  the 
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head,  cat  the  meat  from  the  bones  into 

gquares,  and  put  them  into  the  gaucepan 
again  with  the  liquor,  leaving  theturn.p«, 
carrot?,  and  onions  in  al&o  :  seaaon  it  wiih 
pepper  and  ga't,  add  a  little  flour  to  thicken. 
and  serve  in  basins  with  some  toa^t  cut  into 
squares  in  the  basing,  and  a  little  chopped 
parsley  Iresh.  The  scrag  end  of  the  neck, 
shank'  bones,  or  feet,  will  make  broth  as 
well  as  the  head. 

SHEEPS  pluck:— Boil  the  lights  first, 
then  chop  them  up,  and  put  them  to  stew 
with  a  little  broth  or  grary.  seasoning  with 
pepper  and  sa'.t.  Tijicken  the  gravy,  and  if 
not  brown,  add  a  l:tt;e  of  the  gravy  from 
the  frying-pan  which,  when  the  liver  Las 
been  friea  is  made  by  adding  some  fiour 
and  water  to  the  contents  of  the  fry  ng:- 
pan.  Fry  the  iiver  as  for  steaks  or  chops. 
then  place  the  dish  with  the  minced  lights  in 
the  centre.  The  heart  shoujd  be  stuf  t«i  and 
roajted,  to  form  a  separate  dish. 

SHEEP-S  TAILS. —When  the  sheep^s 
tails  have  been  stewed  tender  in  stock.  Jet 
them  get  cjld ;  have  some  greated  bread 
crumbs  and  strew  them  over  the  tails  :  then 
moisten  them  with  the  yolk  of  eggr.  Then 
again  shake  crnmbs  over  them ;  fry,  and 
gerve  with  fried  parsley.  The  tails  may  in 
in  like  manner  be  broLed,  and  served  with 
some  sauce  piquante  or  sauce  tartare. 

SHEEP'S  TOXGUES— Boil  sheep's 
tongues  in  stock :  when  they  are  done  enough, 
divide  each  in  two  and  let  them  cool.  3Iix 
some  fine  herbs  with  butter,  and  season  w:th 
pepper  and  spices ;  wrsp  up  each  piec« 
after  covering  it  with  the  seasoning  m  a 
buttered  paper :  broil  or  fry  them,  and  strxe 
them  h.tt  m  the  papers. 

SHEEP'S  TEOTTERS- —  Simmer  six 
Bheeps  trotters,  t^o  blades  of  mace,  a 
little  cinnamon,  lemon- peel,  a  few  hartshorn 
sharings,  and  a  little  isingiass.  in  two  quarts 
of  water  to  one :  when  co.d,  take  off  the  fat, 
and  give  nearly  half  a  pint  twice  a  day 
warming  with  it  a  littie  new  miik, 

SHEETS.— A  portion  of  bedding  of  which 
a  pair  are  ordinarily  used  ;  the  top  sheet  is 
generally  a  coarser  one  than  the  bottom  one, 
being  made  of  linen  and  cotton  respectively. 
Sheets  should  not  be  chang^ed  oftener  than 
once  a  week,  nor  seldom  less  than  once  a 
fortnight. 

SHELLS,  TO  Cleax  and  Repair.— 
"When  shells  are  perforated  by  sea- worms, 
or  when  any  other  accidental  circumstance 
occurs  to  deform  a  choice  specimen,  it  is 
desirable  to  use  some  means  to  improve  it. 
For  this  parp.^se.  a  cement  may  be  made  of 
fine  whiting,  fiour,  and  irum  :  the  knobs  or 
crevice*  to  be  illed  up  with  this  composi- 
tion, and  allowed  to  dry  :  it  should  always 
be  a  little  above  the  surface,  and  cautiously 
scraped  down  with  a  knife,  when  ridges  or 
strise  can  easily  be  imitated  if  necessary. 
with  a  file  or  graver.  The  parts  thus  men- 
ded may  be  coloured  with  ordinary  water- 
colours,  and  then  brushed :  or  if  on  a  smooth 
shell,  polished  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  after  wards,  rubbed  over  with  Florence 
oil,  which  should  be  well  dried  off  with  a 
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I  piece  of  fiat  nel.    If  thia  mode  i«  jad'cJoasly 
managed,  tl'.e  Llemish  will  not  l>e  discove- 
rable.    Mir  7   ? bells,   when  first  obtained, 
!  are  encrusr-d  vriia  extraneous  matter;  the 
!  best  and  safest   means  of  removing  tiiia 
is,  first  to  steep  them  in  warm  water,  «md 
then  to  E<;rape  them  with  a  kni:e  or  renove 
them  with  a  graver.    A  little  sand  paper 
may  also  be  used,  but  care  must  be  takes 
not  to  scratch  the  shell    ^\^len  as  much  of 
this  crust  has  been  removed  as  can  be  dose 
with   safety,    recourse   should   be    had  to 
muriatic  acid  very  much  diluted  with  water; 
by  applying  this  cautiously  with  a  feather  to 
t  Lie  extraneous  matter,  it  will  Boon  beeooM 
decomposed.    Two  minutes  at  a  time  is  as 
lon^  as  it  .can  be  saiely  applied,  but  one 
moment's  app'^cation  oiten  tas  the  desired 
effect.     The  shell  should  be  immersed    in 
cold  water,   and  the  partai    well    scrubbed 
vnth  a  nail-brush  and  soap.      Should  the 
crust  be  not  entTdy  removed,  this  process 
may  be  repeated,  but  the  greatest  care  is  to 
be  used  not  to  allow  the  acid  to  touch  the 
inside,  as  it  will  instantly  remove  the  fine 
enamelled  surfaoe.    After  the  corrosion,  the 
shell  may  be  brushed  over  with  emoy  or 
tripoll  by  way  of  polish.    This  may  be  done 
in  eases  where  the  polished  insides  happen 
to  be  touched  with  the  corrosive  fluid  :  but 
:  in  all  instances  where  the  places  cleared  by 
the  acid  are  of  a  white  or  cha.ky  appearance, 
they  should  be  washed  over  witn  Fioroice 
oil.'  and  then  rubbed  hard  with  a  piece  of 
flannel  and  a  nail  brush.    This  mode  gives 
,  the  shell  the  appearance  of  nature,  and  ai 
the  same  time  stops  the  action  of  the  acid, 
should  any  remain  in  the  sbtrll,  and  is  of 
i  gTtii  use  in  preserving  :t  iroui  dtcay. 
I      SHELLS,  TO  Polish.— This  may* be  done 
j  either  by  hand  labour  or  by  vamishiniT :  ia 
both  cases,  ail  the  rough  parts  must  b^  well 
j  rubbed  down  with  emery  and  water.      If 
I  they  are  to  be  polished  by  hand  (^ which  is 
the  best  and  most  lasting  way),  alter  they 
have  received  two  or  three  CDurses  of  emery, 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  they  must 
I  be  finished  with  buff-leaiher,  dressed  with 
rotten  stone  and  oil. 
j     SHERBET.— Sherbet,  as  it  is  generally 
I  prepared,  is  in  fact  weak  spirits  and  water. 
'  First  c.arify  the  sugar,  that  is  bring  it  to  a 
clear  syrup  in  the  fallowing  ways  :  To  two 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar  allow  a  pint  of  spring 
,  water,  and  the  w^hite  and  shell  of  one  egg 
;  well  beaten.    Break  np  the  su^rar  in  large 
j  lumps,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  in  a  preserving 
pan  or  brass  skillet,  with  three-quarters  of 
of  the  water   and  the  egg.     Siir  till  the 
i  sugar  is  dissolved  and  the  syrup  begins  to 
iret  warm,  but  no  longer ;    when  it  boils 
last,  pour  in   the   remaining   cold   water, 
which  will  throw  up  the  seiini.    When  it 
again  boils  np,  remove  ironi  the  fire,  and 
stand  it  aside  to  settle ;    then  remove  all 
scum,  which  place  on  a  hair  sieve  or  muslin 
strainer,  bat  if  the  latter,  do  not  squeeze  it. 
What  freely  mns  through  is  to  be  relumed 
to  the  rest,  which  boils  up  once  mere,  and 
aga  n  settle  and  skim.     This  quantity  of 
suirar  will  be  sufiacient    to   swtreien    from 
three  to  four  gallons  of  sherbet,  according  as 
it  is  liked  more  or  less  sweet.    To  this,  when 
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cold,  may  be  added  for  flavouring  one 
drachm  or  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  almond 
flavouring;  bottle,  cork  close,  and  keep  in  a 
dry  place.  When  the  sherbet  is  to  be  made, 
to  every  quart  of  water  allow  six  or  eight 
moderate-sized  sticks  of  rhubarb  ;  if  of  the 
giant  sort,  three  or  four  will  be  sufficient. 
€ut  them  up  with  a  silver  knife,  boil 
them  ten  minutes,  strain  the  boiling  liquor 
on  to  the  thin- shaved  rind  of  a  lemon,  or 
if  more  convenient  use  pure  essence  of 
lemon  ;  eight  or  ten  drops  will  be  sufficient. 
It  may  be  added  to  the  clarilied  sugar,  of 
which  four  tablespoonfuls  are  to  be  stirred 
to  the  strained  liquor.  Let  it  stand  five  or 
Bix  hours  before  using-.  The  rhubarb  may 
be  sweetened  and  used  for  a  tart. 

SHERRY.  — Wine-merchants     distin- 

fuish  several  kinds  of  sherry,  as  pale  and 
ro'vvn  and  there  are  various  degrees  of  each. 
Sherry  in  general  is  of  an  amber  colour,  and 
when  good  it  has  a  fine  aromatic  odour,  with 
something  of  the  agreeable  bitterness  of  the 
peach  kernel.  When  new  it  is  harsh  and 
iiery.  and  requires  to  be  mellowed  in  the 
wood  for  four  or  five  years.  Sherry  is  much 
in  favour  in  England,  as  being  a  light 
pleasant  wine,  and  more  suitable  general 
drinking  than  any  other.  Amintellado 
sherry  is  highly  esteemed,  being,  when 
genuine,  entirely  devoid  of  brandy,  and 
equally  free  from  acid. 

SHERRY  COBBLER.— Take  some  very 
fine  and  clean  ice,  break  into  small  pieces, 
fill  a  tumbler  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top, 
with  it  put  a  tablespoonful  of  plain  syrup, 
capillaire,  or  any  other  flavour— some  prefer 
strawberry— add  the  quarter  of  the  zest  of  a 
lemon,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  juice.  Fill 
with  sherry,  stir  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  for 
five  or  six  minutes.  Sip  it  gently  through  a 
Straw. 

SHINGLES.— A  spreading-  inflammatory 
eruptive  disease,  generally  attacking  tlie 
trunk  of  the  body,  and  preceded  lor  two 
or  three  days  by  ordinary  febrile  symptoms, 
accompanied  with  a  sense  of  scalding  heat 
and  tingling  of  the  skin,  and  with  sharp 
pains  through  the  chest.  The  eruption  con- 
sists of  several  red  patclies  of  an  irregular 
form  and  at  a  little  distance  from  each 
other,  upon  each  of  which  there  are  nume- 
rous small  elevations,  which  enlarge  and 
become  fiilei  with  a  transparent^  fluid. 
These  gradually  increase  in  number,  spread- 
ing in  a  straight  liiie  from  the  front  to  the 
spine,  and  after  the  fourth  day,  break  and 
form  a  dark- coloured  scab,  which  on  falling 
ofi"  leaves  a  series  of  small  pits.  Shingles 
are  most  prevalent  in  the  spring,  and  gene- 
rally attack  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty.  The  treatment  is 
purely  constitutional,  and  should  embrace 
mild  laxatives,  and  a  cooling  fever  mixture, 
such  as  is  prescribed  below.  No  application 
is  needed  to  the  rash  itself,  as  that  can  only 
be  expelled  by  the  use  of  the  subjoined  pills 
and  mixture.    Take  of 


Compound  rhubarb  pill, 
and  compound  colo- 
cynth  pill,  of  each     .    . 


§  drachm. 


Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills,  one  to  be 
taken  twice  a  day.    Take  of 

Liquor  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia and  camphor 
mixture,  of  each  ...    2  ounces 

Spirits  of  nitre  and  ipeca- 
cuanha wine,  of  each    .    2  drachms 

Water l|  ounce 

Mix.  Take  a  tablespoonful  every  four  or 
five  hours.  At  the  same  time '  the  diet 
should  be  low,  and  when  much  nausea  at- 
tends the  first  stage,  an  emetic  may  be 
taken  advantageously. 

SHOES.— This  article  of  wearing  apparel 
as  distinguished  from  boots,  is  best  adapted 
for  summer  wear,  or  for  those  persons  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  walking.  For  the 
cleaning  and  preservation  of  shoes,  see 
Boots. 

SHOOTING.-See  Sporting. 

SHOP-TAKING,  Directions  for.— 
Persons  who  are  about  to  take  a  place  of 
business,  will  find  it  to  their  interest, 
previously  to  doing  so,  to  be  guided  by  the 
following  directions.  Small  Capitaluis.  In 
the  case  of  a  person  who  has  no  intimate 
knowledge  of  any  particular  trade,  but 
having  a  very  small  capital  is  about  to 
embark  it  in  the  exchange  of  commodities 
for  cash,  in  order  to  obtain  an  honest 
livelihood  thereby.  It  is  clear  that  unless 
such  a  person  starts  with  proper  precaution 
and  judgment,  the  capital  will  be  expended 
without  adequate  results ;  rent  and  taxes 
will  accumulate,  the  stock  will  be  dead  or 
become  deteriorated,  and  loss  and  ruin  must 
follow.  For  the  least  absorption  acting 
upon^a  small  capital  will  soon  dry  up  its 
source ;  and  it  is  needless  to  picture  the 
trouble  that  will  accrue,  when  the  main- 
spring of  a  tradesman's  success  abides  by 
him  no  more.  Larger  CajntuUsts.  The  case 
of  the  larger  capitalist  can  scarcely  be 
considered  an  exception  to  the  same  rule. 
For  it  is  probable  that  the  larger  capitalist, 
upon  commencing  a  business,  would  sink 
more  of  his  funds  in  a  larger  stock— would 
incur  liability  to  a  heavier  rent ;  and  the 
attendant  taxes,  the  wages  of  assistants 
and  servants,  would  be  greater  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  the  return  come  not  speedily,  unfor- 
tunate consequences  must  sooner  or  later 
ensue.  Localiti'.s.  Large  or  small  capitalists, 
should  upon  entering  on  a  shop-keeping 
speculati  ju,  consider  well  the  nature  of  the 
I'jcaiity  in  which  they  propose  to  carry  on 
trade,  the  number  of  the  population,  and 
the  haVjits  and  wants  of  the  people  living  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  also  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  already  supplied 
with  that  class  of  goods  the  new  adventurer 
proposes  to  offer  them.  Ne^r  Nnglibourhoods. 
There  is  a  tendency  among  small  capitalists 
to  embark  their  fortunes  in  new  nei^rhbour- 
hoods,  with  the  expectation  of  making  an 
early  connection.  Low  rents,  also,  serve  as 
an  attraction  to  these  localities  ;  it  is  how- 
ever a  pretty  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the 
majority  of  shopkeepers  in  a  new  neighbour- 
hood almost  always  fail.  The  shops  are 
generally  entered  upon  at  the  very  earliest 
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moment  that  the  state  of  the  locality  will 
permit— even  while  the  streets  are  unpaved, 
and  while  the  roads  are  as  rough  and  un- 
even as  country  lanes.  The  consequence  is, 
that  as  the  few  inhabitants  of  these 
localities  have  frequent  communication  with 
adjacent  towns,  they,  as  a  matter  of  habit 
or  choice,  supply  their  chief  wants  there- 
from ;  and  the  shopkeeper  in  the  locality 
depends  for  support  upon  the  accidental 
custom  which  lorgetfuiness,  the  state  of 
the  weather,  or  other  fortuitous  circum- 
stances allow.  Thus  it  occurs  that  while  the 
new  district  is  becoming  peopled,  the  funds 
of  the  small  shopkeeper  are  gradually  eaten 
up,  and  failure  overtakes  him  just  at  the 
time  when  a  more  cautious  speculator  steps 
in  to  profit  by  the  connection  already  formed, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  now  improved 
condition  of  the  locality.  It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  for  the  small  capitalist  rather  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  more  expensive  rent,  in  a 
well-peopled  district,  than  to  resort  to  places 
where  the  demand  is  slow  and  uncertain; 
for  the  welfare  of  a  small  shopkeeper 
depends  entirely  upon  the  frequency  with 
his  limited  stock  is  cleared  out  and  replaced 
by  fresh  supplies.  Goodwill  and  Fixtures. 
One  plan  of  entering  upon  a  shop,  is  to  pay 
a  certain  amount  for  what  is  termed  the 
goodwill  of  the  business  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
new-comer  is  supposed  to  stand  in  the  same 
position  and  have  like  prospects  as  the 
person  relinquishing  the  shop,  and  has  a 
connection  with  its  attendant  profits  all 
ready  made  to  his  hands  ;  the  extent  of  the 
trade  done  regulating-  the  value  of  the 
goodwill,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  customary 
to  give  a  large  sum  in  this  way, inasmuch  as 
the  profits  derivable  show  a  liberal  per- 
centage on  the  amount  thus  invested.  In 
purchasing  a  business  under  these  con- 
ditions, it  is  necessary  to  exercise  the 
greatest  caution  and  discretion  in  order  that 
the  in-comer  may  not  be  disappointed  or 
deceived.  When  a  person  wishes  to  dispose 
of  the  goodwill  of  bis  business,  he  fre- 
quently exaggerates  the  amount  of  his 
takings,  and  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  fabri- 
cate books  and  other  plausible  evidences  of 
a  flourishing  trade ;  whilst  under  the 
fairest  circumstances  the  out-goer  naturally 
gives  a  high  colour  to  matters,  and  reduces 
mere  probabilities  and  contingencies  to  posi- 
tive facts.  When,  therefore,  a  person  is 
about  to  purchase  the  goodwill  of  a 
business,  he  should  not  content  himself 
with  an  examination  of  the  books,  or  the 
representations  of  the  person  who  is  about 
to  dispose  of  the  business,  but  he  should 
judge  tor  himself  by  watching  the  trade  for 
a  few  days  (if  possible  unobserved),  by 
prevailing  upon  friends  to  do  the  same,  and 
by  noticing  the  characteristics  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  must  also  be  observed  that 
some  connections  appertain  to  the  shop, 
and  other  connections  to  the  shopkeeper  ;  in 
the  former  case,  the  trade  may  be  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another  without  diminish- 
ing; but  in  the  latter  case,  from  prejudice  and 
predilection,  and  the  exercise  of  personal 
like  and  dislike  which  it  is  impossible  to 
control,  the  new-comer  may  find  that  the 
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old  customers  drop  off  and  trade  sensibly 
diminishes.  In  all  cases,  a  clause  should  be 
inserted  in  the  deed  of  purchase,  that  the 
outgoing  tenant  shall  not  open  a  shop  in 
the  same  line  of  business  within  a  certain 
distance  of  his  former  premises,  thereby 
preventing  him  from  weaning  away  the 
patronage  and  custom  from  his  successor. 
It  would  also  be  as  well  in  such  cases  to 
retain  a  portion  of  the  purchase-money,  so 
as  to  meet  any  responsibility  that  may 
arise,  as  well  as  to  exercise  a  wholesome 
restraint  upon  the  outgoing  tenant.  AVith 
regard  to  fixtures,  they  are  sometimes 
included  in  the  goodwill,  but  it  is  always 
better  to  consider  them  as  representing  a 
distinct  value,  and  to  regard  them  as  a 
separate  item;  if  this  be  not  done,  it  ia 
probable  that  a  great  quantity  of  useless 
material  may  be  purchased  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price,  to  be  afterwards  sold  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice,  or  to  lie  on  the  premises 
as  worthless  lumber.  The  fairer  way  is, 
for  a  respectable  broker  to  be  called  in  on 
either  side,  and  any  difference  that  may 
arise  in  their  respective  valuations  to  be 
mutually  adjusted.  Treviously  to  this  bfciug" 
done,  however,  the  intending  purchaser 
should  claim  the  privilege  of  rejecting  any 
articles  of  furniture  or  fittings  which  he 
may  deem  useless.  This  option  is  not 
always  to  be  exercised;  where  the  trade  is  a 
very  good  one  and  the  profits  large,  the  out- 
going tenant  takes  up  an  independent 
position,  and  will  listen  to  no  accommoda- 
tion;  but  in  other  cases,  where  moderate 
advantages  exist,  many  privileges  and 
immunities  are  to  be  secured  by  decision, 
firmness,  and  tact.  Nature  of  Articles  sold. 
When  a  person  is  about  to  invest  a  small 
capital  as  a  shopkeeper,  without  having  a 
precise  knowledge  of  any  particular  branch 
of  trade,  and  without  having  a  predilection 
for  one  kind  of  business  more  than  another, 
it  becomes  a  question  as  to  what  class  of 
goods  he  should  stock  his  shop  with,  so  as  to 
ensure  him  the  quickest  return  for  his  outlay. 
In  taking  this  view  of  the  case,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  necessities  of  life  form  the  most 
reliable  and  readily  saleable  stock  in  trade. 
Thus  people  will  become  hungry  and  must  . 
have  bread,  which  they  have  neither  The 
time  nor  inclination  to  fetch  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  meat  is  also  a  daily  want  which 
must  be  supplied  on  the  spot,  and  vegetables, 
unless  easily  obtainable,  will  in  many  cases 
not  be  purchased.  Therefore,  the  baker, 
the  butcher,  the  greengrocer,  the  beer- 
retailer,  &c.,  are  those  who  find  their 
successes  first  established  in  new  localities 
and  recently-built  shops.  And  not  until 
these  are  doing  well,  shovJd  a  shopkeeper 
venture  on  commencing  business  in  such 
localities,  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
superfluities  of  life.  Manner  and  Address.  Suc- 
cess in  business,  especially  with  young 
beginners  in  a  new  neighbourhood,  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  shopkeeper  conducts  himself  towards 
his  customers  :  a  civil  manner  and  obliging 
disposition  are  most  essential  under  such 
conditions ;  they  are  certain  to  win  their 
way,  and  to  work  a  favourable  impression 
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on  behalf  of  the  shopkeeper.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  disobliging,  pert,  or  sullen  manner, 
will  cause  incalculable  mischief,  and  if  per- 
Bisted  in,  must  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
result  in  failure.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  iujury  maybe  the  consequence  of  a 
Bingie  word,  look,  or  gesture,  incautiously 
indulged  m  under  the  influence  of  irritation 
or  impatience.  Such  circumstances,  trifling 
as  they  may  appear,  will  rankle  for  months 
or  years  in  the  bosom  of  the  ofl'ended 
customer,  and  will  cause  him  to  deal  at 
another  shop  at  considerable  personal  in- 
convenience, rather  than  be  subjected  to 
what  he  considers  indifi'erence  or  insult. 
Attention  to  business  is  another  material 
ingredient  of  success.  Persons  have  natu- 
rally greater  confidence  in  a  shop  which  is 
conducted  under  the  owner's  immediate 
supervision,  than  in  ope  which  is  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  subordinates.  jS^ot 
only  is  civility  ensured,  but  the  chances  are 
that  the  purchaser  will  more  readily  obtain 
the  article  desired,  and  at  better  value  for 
his  money.  Method,  Regulai^ity,  Punctuality. 
The  observance  of  these  three  qualities  is 
most  important;  and  whether  the  business 
be  large  or  small,  they  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  keeping  of  books,,  accounts, 
&c.,  should  be  carried  out  on  some  settled 
and  definite  plan,  no  matter  how  primitive 
it  may  be,  so  that  the  bookkeeper  may  find  Jt 
easy  of  reference,  and  that  every  transaction 
appears  to  speak  for  itself  in  a  clear  and 
straightforward  manner.  Method  should 
also  be  observed  in  the  keeping  of  stock, 
and  chiefly  establishing  some  system  by 
which  any  article  that  is  getting  low  may 
be  ordered  at  once,  so  that  a  customer  may 
not  be  told  that  they  are  "out  of  it."  and 
thus  drive  that  customer  to  another  shop,  to 
which  he  may  possibly  transfer  tiie  whole  of 
his  future  patronage.  Kegularity  chiefly 
consists  in  doing  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
never  beginning  a  second  until  the  first  is 
despatched.  Much  of  the  confusion,  and 
many  of  the  mistakes  in  business  un- 
doubtedly arise  from  the  foolish  custom  of 
attempting  to  do  several  things  at  once, 
the  consequence  being  that  not  one  is 
properly  performed,  and  an  immense  loss  of 
time  and  labour  is  entailed  in  rectifying  the 
errors  resulting  from  this  loose  method  of 
conducting  business.  That  which  appears 
to  be  the  lon^-^est  and  most  tedious  process 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  most  expe'litious, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  real  labour 
may  be  performed  in  the  course  of  the  day 
when  done  in  this  orderly,  quiet,  and 
methodical  manner.  The  advantages  of 
punctuality  and  the  evils  attending  the 
non-observance  of  it  are  patent  to  every- 
body. Nothing  is  more  irritating  to  the 
man  of  business  than  to  have  his  arrange- 
ments thrown  out,  and  his  plans  dis- 
organized, owing  to  the  disregard  of 
punctuahty  on  the  part  of  some  other 
person ;  and  no  character  can  be  more 
fatal  to  a  tradesman  than  that  of  his 
being  sure  not  to  keep  his  appointment 
when  he  has  made  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  person  who  observes  his  engagements  to 


the  letter,  and  who  can  be  relied  upon  with 
certainty  is  always  held  in  high  estimation 
and  favourable  regard.  The  fact  makes 
itself  felt  that  a  man  who  is  thus  particular 
in  keeping  his  word  in  slight  matters,  will 
be  equally  scrupulous  in  weightier  afl"airs  ; 
and  that,  in  short,  he  is  actuated  by  a 
defined  intention  and  a  moral  purpose  to 
regard  the  convenience,  the  wishes,  the 
feelings  of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  Con- 
nection. In  provincial  towns,  and  under  sun- 
dry peculiar  circumstances,  '"connection" 
has  a  great  deal  todo  witli  the  success  of  the 
shopkeeper.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  shop- 
keeper proposed  to  set  up  a  rivalry  against  an 
old-established  and  respectable  tradesman, 
he  would  act  wisely  to  pause  before  he  made 
the  attempt.  But  if  he  felt  confident  that 
his  own  connection  was  sufiicient  to  support 
him,  then  the  objection  to  the  venture  might 
be  overruled.  Connections,  however,  must 
not  be  too  implicitly  relied  upon.  They  are 
as  a  rule  more  exacting  and  less  easily  satis- 
fied than  the  general  public,  and  are  open 
to  the  following  special  drawbacks  :— Your 
"connection."  of  course,  expects  you  to 
give  credit.  Your  "connection  "is  surprised 
tliat  you  should  be  so  importunate  about 
your  little  account.  Your  "connection'* 
reminds  you  of  certain  obligations  that  you 
are  under.  Your  "connection"  finds  that 
your  goods  are  neither  better  nor  cheaper 
than  those  of  any  other  tradesman.  Your 
"connection"  alter  a  little  while  finds  posi- 
tive disparagement  against  your  goods, 
comparing  them  with  articles  bought  at 
another  establishment  by  a  friend.  Your 
"connection  "  consequently  goes  over  to  that 
other  establishment,  too  often  forgetting  to 
settle  your  little  account,  and  when  you 
venture  to  remonstrate,  you  lose  your  "con- 
nection." Connection,  as  applied  to  trade, 
is  a  terra  capable  of  being  subdivified  :  thus 
there  is  the  Religious  Connection.  These  ar« 
naturally  formed  in  email  towns  and  vil- 
lages where  the  instincts  and  habits  of  a 
man  are  known  to  his  neighbours.  But 
however  much  this  may  prevail,  and  what- 
ever seeming  advantage  there  may  be  at- 
tending it,  a  man  should  never  seem  to 
make  a  show  of  religion  the  means  of 
worldly  advancement;  if  lie  does  so,  he 
will  assuredly  fail.  The  truth  will  out  at 
some  time  or  the  other,  an<l  he  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  black  sheep  ;  and  having  built 
up  his  expectations  and  regulated  his  ex- 
penditure with  certain  views  of  support, 
the  moment  that  support  is  withdrawn 
down  the  whole  superstructure  will  come. 
As  with  religion  so  with  politics.  An 
ephemeral  political  connection  may  be 
gained  by  the  shopkeeper  beiny-  guilty  of 
some  piece  of  time-serving,  or  disreputable 
traflic  of  opinion;  but  as  a  rule,  he  who 
discharges  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen  con- 
sistently and  conscientious iv.  will  gain  more 
permanent  and  lasting  supp'ort,  and  will,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  augment  the  profits 
of  his  business  and  enlarge  the  circle  of  his 
friends.  Ti^eatment  of  Servants.  A  .shopkeeper 
may  do  himself  a  great  deal  of  harm  or  of 
ffood  by  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  his 
servants.  The  true  way  is,  by  kind  treat* 
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men t  and  adequate  rermineration  to  en- 
deavour to  make  those  employed  in  your 
service  feel  conscious  that  your  success  is 
their  own,  and  your  advancement  is  theirs. 
By  so  doing-,  an  identity  of  interests  will 
be  establislied,  which  of  itself  possesess  the 
elements  of  success ;  besides,  taking  an 
every- day  view  of  the  matter,  it  must 
be  understood  that  certain  customers  have  a 
wish  to  be  attended  on  by  certain  shop- 
assistants,  and  that  wlien  these  leave  one 
service  and  enter  another  they  will  follow 
them  there. — Book  :  Tho,  Shopkeeper's  Guide^ 
is.  6d. 

SHORT  BISCUITS.  — Half  a  pound  of 
butter,  liaU"  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  one 
eg^j-,  a  little  ging^er,  and  a  few  caraway- 
seeds,  with  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it 
into  a  paste ;  roll  it  out,  and  cut  it  into 
biscuits. 

SHOUT- BREAD.— Rub  one  pound  of 
butter,  and  twelve  ounces  of  finely-powdered 
loaf  sugar  into  tvvo  pounds  of  flour  with  the 
hand,  make  it  into  a  stiff"  paste  with  four 
eggs  ;  roll  out  to  double  the  thickness  of  a 
pennypiece,  cut  it  into  round  or  square 
cakes,  pinch  the  edges,  stick  slices  of 
candied-peel  and  some  caraway  comflts  on 
the  top,  and  bake  them  on  iron  plates  in  a 
warm  oven. 

SHORT- CAKES.— Rub  half  a  pound  of 
butter  down  into  a  pound  of  flour,  and  mix 
one  egg,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar, 
and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  a  paste. 
Roll  this  out  thin,  and  cut  out  the  cakes 
with  any  fancy  shapes,  or  the  top  of  a  wine- 
glass ;  i>lace  on  tin  plates,  strew  over  with 
suf^ar,  or  cover  the  top  of  each  with  isinglass, 
and  bake  for  ten  minutes. 

SHOT-BELT.— When  the  shoulder  shot- 
belt  proves  oppressive,  it  will  be  found 
convenient,  and  less  burdensome,  to  have  a 


belt  affixed  to  the  waist  as  here  represented, 
with  numerous  partitions  arranged  along  it. 
Into  each  of  these  a  charge  may  be  thrust, 
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which  being  double,  and  the  belt  aff*ording 
six  or  seven  compartments,  will  afl"ord 
stowage  for  nearly  thirty  charges. 

SHREWSBURY    CAKES.  — Beat   to    a 

cream  a  pound  of  fresh  butter;  add  the  same 
quantity  of  well- dried  flour,  a  pound  of 
sugar,  finely  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  caraway  seeds,  and  six  eggs  well-beaten 
in  a  little  orange-flower  water  ;  add,  last  of 
all,  half  a  wineglassful  of  ratafia,  and  mix: 
the  whole  thorouglily  together ;  make  it  into 
a  paste,  roll  it  to  the  thickness  of  a  five- 
shilling  piece,  cut  it  into  shapes,  and  bake 
on  floured  tins. 

f^  Butter,  lib.  ;  flour,  lib. ;  sugar,  lib. ; 
caraway  seeds,  l^oz.;  eggs,  6;  orange-flower 
water,  to  flavour  ;  ratafia,  ^  wineglassful. 

SHRIMPS,  Fresh  Water.— Wherever 
these  are  found  the  weeds  abound  with  them. 
Take  plenty  of  this  weed,  and  place  it, 
shrimps  and  all,  in  a  large  wide-mouthed 
earthen  jar.  Just  cover  the  w^eed  with 
water,  and  tie  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth  or 
something  which  will  aff'ord  free  ventilation 
over  the  top,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they 
will  travel  a  considerable  distance.  Of 
course  the  changing  of  the  water  a  few  times 
during  the  journey  would  promote  the 
certainty  of  their  arriving  in  good  condition, 
as  forty- eight  hours  is  rather  a  long  journey. 
Supposing  them  to  arrive  alive  and  heal- 
thy, it  is  better  to  keep  them  in  some 
enclosed  place  for  some  time,  where  they 
could  have  fresh  water,  and  keep  it  well 
supplied  with  fresh  weed,  until  the  stock 
had  materially  increased,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
fair  chance  of  their  being  finally  introduced 
to  the  river  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  well 
and  increase.  Some  perforated  zinc  plates 
or  fine  wire-sieving  let  into  the  sides  of  a 
well- seasoned  trough  or  box,  and  defended 
on  the  outside  by  something  coarser,  to 
prevent  the  choking  up  of  the  apertures, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  must  be  kept 
clean  and  open,  will  answer  for  this  purpose, 
if  sunk  in  a  tolerably  clear  and  rapid  part  of 
the  stream  ;  and  the  stock  may  be  kept  up 
in  the  box  to  feed  the  river  with. 

SHRIMPS,  Preservation  of.— If  these 
are  kept  from  one  meal  to  another,  before 
putting  them  on  the  table  they  should  be 
washed  in  a  slightly  warm  water,  which 
will  restore  their  original  firmness,  and 
render  them  easy  to  separate  from  the 
shells.  When  they  are  kept  until  at  all 
tainted,  they  are  very  unwholesome,  and 
should  be  thrown  away. 

SHRIMP  PIE.— Pick  a  quart  of  shrimps, 
if  they  are  salt,  season  them  with  only  mace 
and  a  clove  or  two.  Mince  two  or  three 
anchovies,  mix  these  with  spice,  and  then 
season  the  shrimps.  Put  some  butter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  cover  the  shrimps 
with  a  glass  of  sharp  white  wine.  The 
paste  must  be  light  and  thin.  They  do  not 
take  long  baking. 

SHRIMP  SAUCE.— Pick  half  a  pint  of 
shrimps,  and  mix  them  in  a  saucepan  with 
as  much  melted  butter  (brought  to  the 
thickness  of  cream)  as  you  may  require,  and 
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a  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies.  For 
a  family  sauce  the  heads  and  skins  should 
be  boiled  up  in  a  separate  saucepan,  and  the 
liquor  which  is  strained  from  them  mixed 
with  the  butter ;  but  as  it  is  apt  to  give  too 
strong  a  flavour,  if  you  wish  to  make  a 
delicate  sauce  you  had  better  not  use  it. 

SHUTTERS.  —  Appendages  of  windows 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  security,  and 
for  excluding  light.  The  wooden  shutter 
ordinarily  used  having  been  found  extremely 
insecure,  a  new  kind  made  of  iron  lath  has 
been  recently  introduced.  These  are  also 
raised  and  lowered  upon  a  simple  and 
convenient  plan,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
beings  perfectly  impenetrable. 

SIBERIAN  CRABS.-Make  a  rich  syrup 
with  sugar,  the  juice  and  rinds  of  lemons. 
Cloves,  and  a  little  brandy.  A  little  red 
currant  jeiiy  improves  the  colour.  When  it 
boils,  throw  in  the  fruit,  which  must  be 
quite  ripe.  Let  it  boil  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  take  it  up,  and  let  it  cool.  Boil  ag-ain, 
and  continue  doing  so  until  the  crabs  become 
quite  soft.  They  must  not  be  left  long  on 
the  lire,  or  else  the  skins  would  break. 

SICK  CHAMBER,  Management  of.— 
The  room  in  which  a  sick  person  is  confined 
should  be  of  considerable  size,  lofty,  and 
furnished  with  a  fire-place.  AVell-ventilated 
rooms  are  in  all  cases  of  illness  indispensable ; 
yet  ventilation  should  be  so  regulated  that 
no  current  of  air  should  pass  immediately 
over  the  patient's  bed  or  chair.  It  may 
always  be  supposed  that  draughts  of  air 
prevail  in  the  direction  of  the  fire-place, 
from  any  window  or  door ;  and  hence,  in 
such  situations,  the  invalid  should  not  be 
permitted  either  to  lie  or  sit.  In  cases  of 
fever  especially,  the  ventilation  of  the  sick- 
chamber  demands  attention,  and  will  most 
materially  expedite  convalescence.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  temperature  of  the  sick- 
room should  not  be  below  sixty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  The  kind  of  bedding  of  mvalids 
is  a  subject  of  importance  to  their  comfort. 
In  some  cases  a  well-stufl'ed  leather  bed  is 
to  be  preferred  to  mattresses,  which  for  fever 
or  paralytic  patients  are  not  sulliciently 
yielding.  By  the  constant  pressure  of  any 
partof  the  body  on  the  unyielding  surface, 
the  part  becomes  inflamed  and  a  sore  ensues. 
A  feather-bed  may,  however,  be  too  soft, 
and  become  easily  disarranged  ;  the  patient 
may  be  too  ill  to  admit  of  the  bed  being 
made  daily,  and  in  such  cases  it  becomes 
lumpy  and  extremely  irritatinef.  The  spring 
mattresses  are  the  most  unobjectionable  of 
any  ;  they  give  way  easily  to  pressure,  and 
spring  up  by  means  oi  their  elastic  stuflings, 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  They 
require  no  daily  making,  and  afi"ord  the 
patient  much  assistance  from  their  elasti- 
city, in  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  water,  or  Arnott  bed,  is  also  another 
valuable  contrivance  for  mitigating  the  suf- 
ferings and  weariness  of  the  victims  to 
lingering,  yet  fatal  diseases.  In  using  it, 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  patient  must 
be  supported  upon  some  fixed  substance, 
otherwise,  being  heavier  than  the  limb,  the 


inclination  of  the  body  will  be  the  reverse  of 
that  which  is  natural.  On  whatever  bed  a 
patient  lies,  it  should  be  large  enough  to 
admit  of  his  being  removed  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  to  admit  of  changes  in  the  bed- 
linen,  as  well  as  to  aff"ord  relief  in  posture  to 
the  suff'erer  ;  or  if  the  bed  be  small,  a  second 
bed  in  the  room  answers  the  same  ends,  as 
w^ell  as  admitting  of  daily  exposure,  for  a 
short  period,  of  the  bed  or  bedding  to  the 
air  of  the  room,  when  it  may  be  again 
shaken  well,  and  made  and  prepared  for  the 
invalid,  to  whom,  when  again  carried,  it  will 
aff'ord  considerable  relief  and  refreshment. 
One  important  thing  in  the  management  of 
a  sick  chamber  is  to  keep  it  as  still  as 
possible ;  the  least  noise  jars  upon  the  acute 
sensibilities  of  the  sufferer,  and  these  dis- 
turbances, if  frequently  repeated,  are  liable 
to  produce  the  worst  consequences.  To 
ensure  perfect  stillness,  any  defect  of  the 
furniture,  such  as  the  creaking  of  chairs,  the 
ratthng  of  boards,  the  shaking  of  windows, 
and  the  slamming  of  doors,  should  be  at 
once  remedied.  The  same  precautions  should 
be  exercised  when  performing  any  little 
office,  as  poking  the  fire,  filling  and  emptying 
vessels,  moving  articles  from  one  place  to 
another,  all  of  which  can  with  care  be 
performed  so  as  to  be  almost  inaudible  to 
the  sick  person.  The  furniture,  hangings* 
and  paper  of  a  sick- chamber  should  be  of  a 
cheerful  cast  without  being  too  glaring  and 
conspicuous.  The  bed  curtains  especially, 
which  meet  the  patient's  eye  the  most, 
should  be  of  a  dark  green  colour,  a  shade 
most  grateful  to  the  sight.  Every  article  of 
furniture  that  is  likely  to  aff'ord  comfort  and 
relief  to  the  suff'erer,  should  when  possible 
be  obtained.  These  need  not  in  every  case 
be  purchased,  but  may  be  hired  at  a  com- 
paratively trifling  cost.  Much  good  may  be 
effected  by  placing  before  a  patient  some 
pleasing  and  grateful  object,  thus  a  bouquet 
of  fresh  flowers,  placed  upon  the  table  in  the 
invalid's  view  is  calculated  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  his  susceptible  and 
sensitive  system.  The  sight  of  old  and  dear 
friends  is  also  calculated  to  aid  recovery, 
and  if  these  visits  can  be  managed  im- 
promptu as  it  were,  without  any  parade  or 
bustle,  so  much  the  better.  When  the 
patient  is  capable  of  sitting  up,  a  seat 
contrived  for  him  near  the  window,  so  that 
he  may  look  out  without  fatiguinir  himself, 
will  be  very  acceptable  to  him ;  and  when  he 
gets  better  still,  and  is  just  able  to  move 
about,  the  arm  of  a  friend  on  either  side  to 
assist  his  steps  across  the  chamber  will  be 
of  material  assistance  and  comfort  to  him. 
In  a  word,  nothing  that  humanity  can 
dictate,  or  experience  suggest,  should  be 
disregarded  in  the  management  of  the  sick 
chamber;  and  no  time  or  labour  can  be  ill- 
bestowed  in  bringing  to  bear  the  numerous 
kind  offices  which  the  sick  demand  at  our 
hands,  and  which  it  may  be  our  lot  one  day 
to    require.  —  See    Invalid    Furniture, 

XURSE   FOR  THE   SiCK,  &C. 

SICKLE,  —A   well-known    agricultural 
implement,  the  varieties  of  which  are  con- 
fined to  two  very  distinct  forms,  the  toothed 
and  the   smooth- edged    sickles.     In    the 
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formation  of  the  sickle,  the  curvature  of  the 
blade  is  a  point 
of  great  im- 
portance ;  for 
there  is  a  cer- 
tain curvature 
that  will  give 
to  the  muscles 
of  the  right 
arm  the  least 
possible  cause 
for  exertion, 
while  there  are 
other  curves 
that  if  given  to 
the  blade  of 
the  sickle,  would  cause  the  reaper  to  expend 
a  great  amount  of  unnecessary  exertion  in 
the  arm,  and  a  consequent  unnecessary- 
fatigue  would  follow.— See  Scythe. 

SIDE,  PAIN  IN,  Remedy  for. —  At 
bed-time  take  a  fresh  cabbage-leaf,  hold  it 
near  the  fire  till  quite  warm,  and  then  apply 
it  to  the  affected  part,  binding  it  ti^_^ht  with 
a  cloth  round  the  body;  let  it  remain  for 
twelve  hours  or  more,  when  it  will  generally 
be  found  to  have  removed  the  pain.  If  not 
entirely  removed,  it  will  be  well  to  repeat 
the  application  of  a  fresh  leaf,  allowing  it  to 
remain  on  the  same  time  as  the  first. 

SIDEBOARD. -One  of  tlie  most  useful 
articles  of  furniture  in  a  household,  and 
particularly  so  when  the  room  in  which  it  is 
placed  is  destitute  of  a  cupboard.  The  size 
of  the  sideboard  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  room,  otherwise  it 
will  by  its  extraordinary  capacity  dwarf  the 
other  articles  of  furniture  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Sideboards  are  generally  made 
of  mahogany.  The  most  convenient  kind  is 
that  seen  in  the  annexed  figure,  called  a 
pedestal   sideboard,  having   on   each   side 


doors  enclosing  shelves  or  drawers  for  hold- 
ing plate,  liquors,  and  other  articles  ;  at  the 
bottom  may  be  a  deep  drawer  with  parti- 
tions. A  wine-cooler  may  also  be  placed  in 
the  centre  vacancy. 

SIEVE.- A  utensil  employed  in  the  va- 
rious operations  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
laboratory.  They  are  variously  made  of 
wire-cloth,  hair-cloth,  or  of  open  lawn  or 
muslin.  Pierced  zinc  is  also  used,  and  on 
emergencies,  parchment  strained  over  a 
frame  and  pierced  with  numerous  holes  with 
a  hot  iron  answers  tolerably  well.  In  using 
sieves,  the  operation  will  be  expedited  by 
stirring  the  contents  from  time  to  time,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  outlets  from  becoming 
clogged.  "When  they  are  done  with,  they 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  hung  up 
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to  drain  and  dry;  it  will  be  also  better  to 
have  two  or  three  sieves  in  use,  to  prevent 
one  mixture  being  impregnated  with  the 
disagreeable  ingredients  of  a  preceding  one. 
SIFTER.— A  contrivance  used  for  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  purposes  for  fining 
or  sorting  earths,  gravel,  tanner's  bark,  &c. 
The  sifter  shown  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving consists  of  a  wire  frame  with  a 
jointed  fulcrum,  by  which  it  can  be  placed 


sloping  to  any  required  degree  ;  the  soil  or 
other  material  requires  to  be  dry,  well 
broken,  and  then  thrown  loosely  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  screen.  In  gravel-sifters 
the  wires  are  placed  wider,  according  to  the 
use  to  which  the  gravel  is  to  be  applied.  In 
general,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  the  width 
for  earth,  and  half  an  inch  for  garden 
gravel ;  but  for  gravel  used  in  the  highways, 
one  inch  is  not  too  wide  for  excluding  small 
stuff,  nor  two  inches  too  narrow  for  admit- 
ting the  small  stones  to  be  used.  A  mould- 
sifter,  used  for  sifting  mould  for  small  pots, 
is  a  piece  of  cloth  of  wire  firmly  attached  to 
a  circular  rim,  the  holes  in  whicli  need  not 
be  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Sitters  are  also  required  in  gardening  for 
cleaning  seeds  ;  and  wooden  sifters  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  for  airing  or  keeping  fruit. 

SIGHT,  Preservation  of.— Take  care 
of  your  eyes.  Most  people  may  preserve 
good  sight  through  their  whole  lives  by 
taking  care  of  it ;  and  yet  most  people  forfeit 
it  by  neglecting  it.  Among  the  rules  for 
keeping  the  eyes  sound  and  healthy,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  most  important : — 
Avoid  glaring  lights  ;  avoid  abrupt,  violent 
transitions  from  light  to  darkness,  and  from 
heat  to  cold ;  keep  the  eyes  clean ;  wash 
them  with  lukewarm  water.  According  to 
the  old  English  proverb,  "fasting  spittle  is 
good  for  sore  eyes."  Most  animals  heal 
their  wounds  by  licking  them  with  their 
tongues,  for  the  saliva  has  great  healing 
virtues  ;  therefore,  if  you  suffer  from  irrita- 
tion of  the  eyes,  moisten  your  finger  with 
your  saliva  and  gently  apply  it  to  the  eyes. 
But  do  not  rub  or  press  your  eyes  at  all 
roughly,  unless  you  wish  to  injure  them. 
Never  allow  dust  or  hairs  to  remain  in  your 
eyes  ;  but  if  they  get  in,  fill  the  eyes  with 
lukewarm  water,  so  as  to  set  the  encum- 
brance afloat,  and  gently  draw  your  fingers 
across  the  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  nose 
until  the  offending  substances  slip  out  at 
the  corners.  Do  not  put  poultices  over  your 
eyes,  lest,  in  attempting  thus  to  draw  out 
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the  inflammatory  disease,  you  draw  out  eyes 
and  all.  In  order  to  preserve  your  eyesight 
preserve  your  general  health  by  air,  exercise 
and  temperance,  and  medicine  when  you 
require  it.  Accustom  your  eyes  to  moderate 
and  varied  exercise,  but  never  strain  them 
by  too  long  perseverinsf  over  a  work  which 
they  are  weary  of.  Weak  eyes  are  more 
benefited  by  a  green  shade,  or  blue  or  green 
spectacles,  or  railway  foggier  fmade  of  wire) 
and  g-auze,  than  by  thick  bandages.  Avoid 
reading  small  print  after  dinner,  especially 
if  your  dinner  has  been  of  the  epicurean 
order,  and  do  not  read  much  by  candie 
light,  nor  sew  black  clothes.  As  candles 
are  apt  to  flare  up  and  produce  an  undulating 
glare,  use  a  ground  glass  or  oiled  paper  lamp 
instead.  Avoid  exposing  your  eyes  to  an 
artificial  draught  of  air.  Do  not  roast  your 
eyes  by  sitting  too  much  before  a  bright 
lire.  If  your  usual  position  exposes  oue  eye 
more  than  another  to  a  glare  of  light,  pro- 
tect the  exposed  eye  by  a  green  shade. 
Use  double  eye-glasses  when  you  reqiiire 
them  rather  than  siisgle  eye-glasses  or  even 
spectacles,  and  take  care  that  their  focus 
precisely  suits  your  own.  Choose  apart- 
ments that  are  well  and  evenly  lighted. 
Accustom  your  eyes  to  the  natural  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  and  solar  light;  those 
who  live  ill  dark  and  close  rooms  will  pro- 
duce a  morbid  weakness  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Beware  of  strong  reflected  lights,  especially 
those  from  white  walls,  chalks,  rock,  for 
white  hardly  absorbs  any  ray,  whereas  the 
other  colours  absorb  many.  Accustom  your 
eyes  to  view  varied  objects  at  near  and 
remote  distances,  as  by  this  means  yoti  will 
preserve  their  free  play  and  flexibility; 
whereas  if  you  direct  your  si^rht  too  exclu- 
sively to  near  objects,  you  will  become  near- 
sighted ;  let  the  colour  pipers  of  your  rooms 
be  ra'lier  mild  and  solt  than  brilliant  or 
garish.  View  objects  in  oblique  liL'^hts  so  as 
avoid  their  direct  reflections,  which  often 
dazzle  the  eyes.  The  best  colour  for  specta- 
cles is  p:ile  blue.  Do  not  let  glaring  lights 
fall  on  the  paper  while  you  read  or  write. 
Keep  the  eyes  cool  by  temperance,  and  the 
feet  warm  by  exercise.  When  the  eyes  are 
simply  weak,  a  tonic  wash,  such  as  alum- 
water  or  green  tea  and  brandy- water,  is 
beneficial.  "Wlien  irritable,  use  weak goulard 
water,  and  produce  defluxion  from  the  nose 
by  taking  snuff". 

SILK,  TO  Clean.— Grate  two  or  three 
large  potatoes,  add  to  them  a  pint  of  cold 
water,  let  them  stand  a  short  time,  and  pour 
off  the  liquid  clear  ;  or  strain  it  throuirh  a 
sieve,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Lay  the 
silk  on  a  fiat  surface,  and  apply  the  liquid 
with  a  clean  sponire  till  the  dirt  is  well 
separated.  Dip  each  piece  in  a  pail  of  clean 
water,  and  hang  up  to  dry  without  wringinir. 
Iron  whilst  damp, on  the  wrong  side.  Should 
the  silk  be  of  more  than  one  colour,  it  is 
desirable  to  wet  a  small  piece  first,  lest  the 
dress  should  be  spoiled  by  moisture  causing 
the  colours  to  run;  but  for  self-coloured 
silks,  the  direction  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
satin  ettes,  even  of  light  colours  if  not  greased 
or  stained,  make  up  again  nearly  equal  to 
new. 


SILK,  TO  Remove  Grease  FROM.— Upon 

a  deal  table  lay  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  or 
baize,  upon  which  lay  smoothly  the  part 
stained,  with  the  right  side  downwards. 
Having  spread  a  piece  of  brown  paper  on 
the  top,  apply  a  flat-iron  just  hot  enough  to 
scorch  the  paper.  About  five  or  eight  se- 
conds is  usually  suflQcient.  Then  rub  the 
stained  part  briskly  with  a  piece  of  cap 
paper. 

SILK,  Uses  of. —  Silk  is  an  agreeable 
and  healthy  material.  Used  in  dress,  it 
retains  the  electricity  of  our  bodies  ;  in  the 
drapery  of  our  rooms  and  farniture  covers, 
it  reflects  the  sunbeams,  giving  them  a 
quicker  brilliancy,  and  it  heightens  colours 
with  a  charminsr  light.  It  possesses  a  cheer- 
fulness of  which  the  dull  surfaces  of  wool 
and  linen  are  destitute.  It  promotes  clean- 
liness, and  will  not  readily  imbibe  dirt.  Its 
continually  growing  use  by  man,  accord- 
ingly, is  beneficial  in  many  ways.  Grace 
and  beauty  even  owe  something  to  silk. 

SILK- WORMS,  TO  Rear.— The  eggs  of 
the  silkworm  are  generally  brought  on  slips 
of  paper  just  as  they  v.-ere  laid  by  the  moth. 
They  should  be  obtained  about  the  latter 
end  of  April,  and  placed  in  trays  made  of 
stout  cartridge  or  thin  pasteboard  of  the 
form  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  this  should 


be  covered  over  with  thin  2"auzp.  The  trays 
should  have  someyoung  lettuce-leaves  placed 
at  the  bottom,  and  may  then  be  placed  in  a 
window  facing  the  south,  where  they  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  there 
they  should  remain  undisturbed  till  they 
begin  to  hatch,  and  as  the  young  worms 
appear  they  should  be  removed  into  other 
trays,  and  fed  with  mulberry- leaves.  The 
temperature  should  be  kept  at  from  sixty- 
six  to  seventy  degrees,  and  tlie  room  should 
be  well  ventilated,  and  should  be  kept  equally 
,  free  from  damp  or  too  much  dryness.  The 
I  silkworms  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
dead  leaves  and  refuse  cleared  carefully  away» 
and  in  lifting  them  from  one  tray  to  another 
they  should  not  be  touched  by  the  fingers, 
but  moved  by  threads  of  cotton  passed  under 
their  bodies,  or  with  a  camel-hair  pencil. 
The  caterpillar  has  four  mou! tings,  which 
may  be  all  accomplished  in  the  period  of 
four  days  each,  if  the  heat  of  the  room  be 
increased  from  ninety-five  to  one  hundred 
degrees.  When  the  heat  is  regulated  to  a 
lower  standard,  the  first  moulting  takes 
place  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  Iiatch- 
ing.  the  second  in  four  days  more,  the  third 
in  five  or  six  days  more,  and  the  last  in 
about  eight  days.  Ten  days  more  are 
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required  after  this  moulting,  so  that  in  about 
thirty-two  days  after  hatching  the  cater- 
pillar has  attained  its  full  size.  During  all 
these  changes  the  worm  requires  the  nicest 
attention.  At  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned 
above,  the  worm  changes  to  a  clear  pink  or 
flesh  colour,  and  appears  semi-transparent; 
they  refuse  their  food,  become  restless,  and 
prepare  to  spin  or  form  their  cocoon.  At 
this  time  care  should  be  taken  to  raise  the 
sides  of  the  trays  in  which  they  are  kept,  or 
the  worms  will  climb  over  and  so  be  lost  or 
destroyed.  What  is'called  the  cocoon  nest 
should  now  be  prepared,  by  forming  a  piece 
of  writing-paper  into  the  shape  of  a  folded 
nugar  paper.  A  number  of  these  should  be 
prepared,  and  affixed  to  the  wall  or  in  a 
warm  aspect  with  their  pointed  ends  down- 
wards, and  into  each  one  a  single  worm 
should  be  placed  when  it  quits  its  food  and 
seems  ready  to  spin  ;  it  will  then  dispose  its 
web  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  cavity 
"Within.  Inside  of  this  cocoon,  or  ball  of  silk, 
the  worm  passes  into  its  clirysalis  state. 
It  remains  thus  for  about  fifteen  days,  and 
then  comes  forth  in  the  form  of  a  moth.  In 
escaping  from  the  cocoon,  it  will,  if  un- 
checked, destroy  a  portion  of  the  silk.  To 
prevent  this,  the  silk  must  be  wound  off 
previous  to  the  egress  of  the  moth.  When 
by  taking  up  the  cocoon  it  is  found  that  the 
caterpillar  has  passed  into  the  aurelia,  or 
grub  state,  which  may  easily  be  known  by 
shaking  it,  as  then  the  aurelia,  from  its 
harder  texture  and  being  shrunken  in  size, 
will  be  heard  to  rattle— this  is  the  time  to 
wind  off  the  silk.  The  cocoon  is  placed  in  a 
cup  of  warm  water  after  the  loose  outward 
silk  has  been  removed,  and  then  an  end 


being  taken,  the  whole  continuous  filament 
may  be  wound  off  on  a  piece  of  card.  Wiien 
the  silk  is  w^ound  off,  the  aurelia  appears, 
and  being  put  in  a  case  by  itself,  it  remains 
motionless  for  about  twenty  days,  when 
suddenly  it  presents  itself  in  the  appearance 
of  a  pale  yellov/  moth,  with  wings  which 
seem  scarcely  adapted  for  flight.  It  crawls 
heavily  about  the  place  where  it  has  been 
hatched,  having  a  slight  tremor  in  its  wings, 
and  eats  nothing :  the  male  speedily  d;es ; 
the  females  hover  about  awhile,  and  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  slips  of  paper  presented  to 
them  for  that  purpose,  and  then  perish. 
The  food  upon  which  silk- worms  thrive  the 
best,  and  from  which  the  best  silk  is  pro- 
duced, will  be  found  to  be  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  tree.  The  best  mulberry  leaf  of 
any  species  is  that  which  is  called  the  double 
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leaf;  it  is  small,  not  very  succulent,  of  a 
dark  green,  shining,  and  contains  little 
water,  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  in 
drying  some  of  them.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  leaf  is  not  in  a  state 
of  heat  or  termentation,  whether  just  picked 
or  when  kept,  as  in  this  state  the  nutritive 
substance  of  the  leaf  is  deteriorated.  The 
leaves  ought  not  to  remain  long  compressed 
in  the  sacks  or  baskets  in  wiiich  they  are 
gathered.  The  leaves  may  easily  be  kept 
two  or  three  days  in  cool,  moist,  sheltered 
places,  such  as  cellars  and  ground- floor 
rooms,  care  being  taken  not  to  heap  ttiem 
up  too  much,  and  now  and  then  turning 
them  to  air  them.  Silk-worms  are  subject 
to  various  diseases ;  one  of  these  is  the 
scarlet,  so  called  from  the  more  or  less  dark 
red  colour  wiiich  the  skin  of  the  silk- worm 
assumes  when  issuing,  or  immediately  after 
issuing  from  the  egg.  The  worms  attacked 
by  this  disorder  appear  cramped,  stupefied, 
and  suffocated ;  their  rings  dry  up,  and  the 
red  colour  becomes  ashy  and  white.  This 
disorder  does  not  always  kill  the  worm  in 
the  first  moulting,  nor  in  the  second  ;  and 
sometimes  they  do  not  die  until  after  the 
i'ourth  moulting.  When  they  live  so  long, 
it  becomes  more  difficult  to  distinguish,  as 
the  red  colour  assumes  a  less  dark  and 
remarkable  hue,  and  they  cannot  so  easily 
be  separated  from  those  that  are  healthy,  and 
might  be  mistaken  by  the  most  practised 
eye.  Wlien  this  disease  is  detected,  the  safest 
plan  is  to  remove  the  infected  worms  into  a 
separate  receptacle,  and  there  tend  them 
until  they  recover  their  natural  state.  An- 
other disease  is  known  as  the  yelloi/K  When 
thus  attacked,  the  head  of  the  worm  swells  ; 
the  skin  is  drawn  tight  over  the  rings,  and 
shines  as  if  varnished;  the  rings  swell;  and 
the  worm  voids  a  yellow  liquid,  which  may 
be  seen  on  the  leaves.  The  moment  any 
worms  appear  to  be  attacked  by  this  disease, 
they  should  be  carefully  examined,  and 
where  any  doubt  exists,  they  should  be 
removed  into  separate  places,  and  carefully 
tended  until  restored.  As  to  those  that  are 
positively  attacked  by  this  disease,  there  is 
no  expedient  but  throwing  them  away,  or 
safer  still,  burying  them,  as  that  disease  is 
known  as  the  gtoiv.  Worms  attacked  by 
this  disorder  feed  like  the  others,  and  grow 
in  length  exactly  in  the  same  proportion, 
but  not  in  thickness.  The  disease  is  per- 
ceptible by  the  colour  of  the  w^orm,  which 
first  appears  of  a  clear  red,  and  then  changes 
to  dirty  white.  If  attentively  observed,  it 
will  be  seen  to  drop  a  sort  of  viscous  humour 
from  the  silk-drawing  tubes  or  spinners; 
and  its  body  will  also  present  a  transparent 
or  glowy  appearance.  The  moment  these 
are  discovered,  they  must  be  removed. 

SILVER.— A  metal  which,  not  being  oxy- 
dized  by  the  ordinary  means,  is  perfectly 
harmless  when  made  into  vessels  for  pre- 
paring food.  Also,  not  being  acted  on  by 
the  acetic  acid,  as  iron  is,  it  is  suitable  for 
cutting:  fruit,  &c. 

SILVER,  TO  Clean.— Silver  should  be 
washed  with  a  sponge  and  warm  soapsuds 
every  day  after  using,  and  wiped  dry  with  a 
clean  soft  towel. 
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SILVER,  TO  Remove  Ink  Stains  from. 
—The  tops  and  other  portions  of  silver 
inkstands  frequently  become  deeply  dis- 
coloured with  ink,  which  is  difficult  to 
remove  by  ordmary  means.  It  may,  how- 
ever be  completely  eradicated  by  making  a 
little  chloride  of  lime  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  rubbing  it  upon  the  stains.  Chloride 
of  lime  has  been  mis-named  "The  General 
Bleacher,"  but  it  is  a  foul  enemy  to  all 
metallic  substances. 

SI3INEL,  TO  Make.— One  pound  of  flour, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar,  one  pouad  of  cur- 
rants, two  ounces  of  candied  lemon,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda 
mixed  with  an  egg,  and  a  little  milk  ;  to  be 
put  in  a  tin  mould  and  baked  till  enough. 

SIXK.— A  provision  made  for  the  scul- 
lery and  wash-house,  and  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  household  where  needed.  They 
are  best  hollowed  out  of  a  single  piece  of 
stone  as  in  fig.  1,  but  are  likewise  made  of 
wood  lined  with  lead  or  zinc.    It  should  be 
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placed  if  possible  in  a  good  light,  should  be 
supplied  by  a  tap  with  cold  water,  and  if 
practicable  with  warm  water  also.  The 
waste  pipe  should  pass  below  into  a  drain, 
and  there  should  be  a  bell  stench-trap  to 
prevent  any  unpleasant  smell  arising. 
The  butler's  pantry  should  likewise  contain 
a  sink  placed  in  the  corner,  as  in  fy.  2  ;  also 
one  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  if  this  is  well 
furnished  with  a  stop-cock  and  plu?,  it 
might  serve  occasionally  for  v.-ashing  hands, 
&c.  Sinks  frequently  become  stopped  up 
from  neglect,  and  carelessly  throwing  douii 
articles  which  cannot  find  a  free  passage 
down  the  pipe  ;  a  little  caution  may  prevent 
this  inconvenience  and  attendant  expense. 
Sinks  should  be  cleansed  from  time  to  time 
by  setting  the  tap  running  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  so  washing  them  out. 

SIPPET  PUDDING.— Cut  a  small  loaf 
into  extremely  thin  slices,  and  place  a 
layer  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  then 
a  layer  of  marrow  or  beef  suet,  a  layer  of 
currants,  and  a  layer  of  bread  again,  and  so 
on  till  the  dish  is  tilled  ;  mix  four  eggs  well 
beaten  with  a  quart  of  cream,  a  nutmeg,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  pour  over 
it ;  set  it  in  an  oven,  and  bake  it  for  half  an 
hour. 


SITUATION,  TO   Obtain. —  The   term 

situation  is  applied  more  especially  to  that 
class  of  employment  given  in  offices,  ware- 
houses, shops,  &c.  ;  and  it  is  generally  ex- 
pected that  a  person  applying  to  fill  up  a 
vacancy  has  been  accustomed  to  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  employment.  The  best 
way,  therefore,  of  obtaining  a  situation  is, 
to  apply  at  those  establishments  in  the 
same  line  of  commerce  as  the  applicant  has 
been  accustomed  to.— See  Advertisement, 
Appointment,  Employment,  &c. 

SIZE.— A  kind  of  soft  glue  made  from 
skins,  and  which  may  be  produced  by  boiling 
i  rabbit- skins,  parchment,  old  gloves'  &c.,  for 
j  some  hours,  then  dissolving,  straining,  and 
I  again  boiling  to  a  jelly-like  consistence.  To 
!  make  size  for  artists,  dissolve  over  the  fire 
i  in  a  pint  of  water,  four  ounces  of  Fiaiiders 
i  glue,  and  four  ounces  of  white  soap ;  then 
■  add  two  ounces  of  powdered  alum  ;*stir  the 
j  whole  and  leave  it  to  cool. 

I  SKATE  BOILED.— The  fish  having  been 
previously  skinned,  the  flesh  cut  into  slips 
about  an  an  inch  wide,  and  then  immersed 
in  salt  and  water  for  four  or  five  hours,  the 
pieces  should  be  rolled,  tied  with  a  piece  of 
string  and  boiled  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  thinner  parts  not  requiring  so  long, 
should  not  be  put  in  until  a  short  time  after 
the  water  boils.  Anchovy  and  butter  sauce, 
or  crab  sauce  should  be  served  with  it. 

SKATE  FRIED.— Prepare  the  fish  as 
directed  for  boiled  skate.  Dip  v.-ell  in  egg 
and  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  carefully  in 
plenty  of  dripping.  Garnish  with  fried 
parsley,  and  serve  with  crab  sauce,  anchovy 
and  butter  sauce,  soy  or  ketchup. 

SKATIXG.— In  this  exercise,  beginners 
should  make  their  first  attempt  upon  ice  that 
is  neither  too  smooth  nor  too  rough.    It  is 
important     in 
the     first    in- 
stance,  to    see 
that  the  skates 
are  firmly  fixed 
on,  which  may 
be   ascertained 
by  a  few  move- 
ments   of    the 
:   feet    prior    to 
commencing 
skating.       For 
Fig.  1.  putting  on  the 

skates,  the  young  beginner  should  kneel 
down  and  fasten  the  skates  on  one  foot 
first,  as  in  fig.  i.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  skates,  the  two  chief  being  the 
fiuted  and  the  plain.  The  fluted  are  the 
best  for  young  beginners  who  can  scarcely 
keep  their  footing,  and  who  can  travel  over 
only  a  small  surface  of  ice,  because  the 
groove  or  flute  of  the  skate  bites  into  the 
ice  and  obtains  a  certain  hold,  just  as  the 
point  of  a  knife  does  in  soft  wood.  But  for 
rapid  skaters  the  fluted  skates  are  not 
suitable,  as  the  grooves  are  apt  to  become 
filled  with  loose  ice,  and  thus  throw  the 
wearer.  In  starting,  strike  out  slowly  with 
the  right  foot,  bending  a  little  forward,  and 
learning  upon  the  inner  edge  of  the  skate. 
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When  the  effect  of  the  first  step  is  les- 
sening-, strike  out  with  the  other  foot, 
throwing  your  weight  upon  it  gently,  and 
again  bearing-  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  skate. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  position  to  be  taken  at 
starting,  and  fig.  3  indicates  the  position 
into  which  the  body  is  to  be  thrown  when 


^ig,  2. 


Fig\Z, 


the  skater  desires  to  stop.  The  toes  are  to 
be  raised,  the  body  inclined  gradually  for- 
ward, and  the  arms  employed  to  steady  the 
body.  On  large  pieces  of  ice  which  are 
much  frequented,  the  beginner  will  have  no 
diflBculty  in  finding  a  person  to  instruct 
him,  but  where  this  cannot  be  obtained  the 


be  raised  when  skating-  on  the  right  outside 
edge,  as  represented  in  fig.  5  and  j^^.  6.    The 


Fig.  4. 

aid  of  a  skilful  friend,  as  in  fig.  4,  will  be  of 
much  service.  The  novice  in  skating  should 
content  himself  with  plain  or  straight 
skating,  before  he  attempts  to  form  figures, 
and  he  should  learn  to  use  both  sides  of  his 
skates.  The  hands  are  essential  to  aid  the 
movements  of  the  body,  and  impart  grace 
to  them.  The  right  hand  should  be  held 
towards  the  head  in  skating  on  the  outside 
edge  of  the  left  skate,  and  the  left  hand  should 
915 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


most  difficult  movement  is  that  of  advan- 
cing by  crossing  the  feet  alternately,  and 
throwing  the  body  in  a  leaning  position  to 
the  opposite  side.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  agreeable  movements  in 
skating,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  after 
the  learner  has  acquired  some  proficiency. 
Another  motion  called  the  "salute"  is 
somewhat  difficult.  There  is  the  salute  in  a 
curved  line,  and  also  in  the  straight  line. 
That  in  the  straight  line  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult. The  salute  in  a  right  line  is  accom- 
plished by,  after  having  well  struck  out, 
throwing  the  feet  in  a  horizontal  line,  and 
placing  the  arras  in  the  position  indicated 
at  fi<g.  2.  To  perform  the  salute  in  a  curved 
line,  place  the  feet  in  a  similar  position,  but 
so  that  the  skates  may  describe  the  lines  of 
a  curve,  and  place  the  arms  in  the  position 
indicated  at  fig.  7.    To  describe  circles  and 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


curved  figures  is  the  chief  accomplishment 
of  the  skater.  The  best  way  is  to  select  a 
good  piece  of  ice,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
small  object,  a  piece  of  stone  or  bit  of 
broken  ice  is  lying.  Take  a  run  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  circles  you  wish  to 
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accomplish.    To  form  a  curve  on  the  out- 
side edL^e,   strike  out  on    that    ed^re,    and 
balance  the  body  so  as  to  turn  in  a  curve 
round  the  adopted  centre.    Turn  your  head 
towards  the  centre,  and  elevate  the  outer 
arm.  to  jruide  the  motions  of  the  body,  as  in 
iig.   8.      To  perform  a  curve  on  the  inside 
edge,  you  must,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
select  some  object  to  indicate  the    centre,  : 
and,  takinsf  a  sufficient  run,  strike  out  in 
the  inner  edge.    The  head  and  body  should  i 
be  in  pretty  nearly  the  position  indicated  in  j 
fig.    8 ;     but    the  "leg    on    which    you     are  | 
standing-   should   be   kept    straight.      The  i 
other  leg  should  ! 
be  held  stiffly,  j 
with    the    sus-  i 
pended        foot 
about  eighteen 
inches  from  the 
oiher,     fig.     9. 
Stopijing  in  the 
formation       of 
curves,  circles, 
i>:c.,  is   elfected 
as  in  ordinary 
stoppings,     as 
already  ex- 
plained,  but  it 
Is      considered 
more    graceful 
to  pirouette,  by 
turning  qujckiy 
round,     and 
throwing     tiie 
foot    which    is 
iree  over  that  , 
on   which    you 
are  skatlnsr.      In   skating   backwards,   tlie  \ 
head  and  body  should  be  inclined  forward,  j 
and  the  feet  struck  out  backwards,  the  heel 
of   the   skate   being  slii^htlv  raised.      The  i 
feet  being  occasionally  broug'lit  together  will  1 
steady  the  movements  and'give  conlidence. 
Fig.  10  illustrates  the  position  assumed  lu 


oblique  stop  is  frequently  adopted.  It  is  ac- 
complished by  setting  down  the  raised  foot 
in  an  oblique 
direction,  and 
stiffening  the 
leg.  This  may 
be  done  with 
either  foot. 
Turning  round 
is  effected  by 
bringing  one 
heel  behind 
the  other,  and 
g-  i  V  i  n  g  the 
body  a  twist 
in  harmony 
with  the 
position  of  the 
feet.  The  fig. 
8  is  effected  by 
crossing  the 
legs,  and  strik- 
ing from  the 
outside.  It  is 
Fig.  12.  accomplished 

by  forminc:  a  perfect  circle  with  one  foot, 
then  crossing  the  legs  and  forming  the 
other  circle.  The./?//.  3  is  formed  by  striking 
out  on  the  inner  ed^-e  backwards,  and  gradu- 
ally inclining  sideways.  Other  figures 
which  may  be  formed  are  the  spiral,  the 
kite,  the  fish,  the  oval,  the  maze,  the  lover's 
knot,  &c.,  &c.  The  following  precautions 
should  be  attended  to  in  skating-  Never 
venture  on  the  ice  until  you  are  certain 
that  it  is  able  to  support  your  weigli^ ;  and 


Fig.  10. 


Fin.  11. 


skating  backwards.  Backward  circles  can 
only  be  performed  by  persons  of  some  ex- 
perience. Fig.  11  indicates  the  position  in 
making  backward  movements,  ^g.  12  and 
fig.  13  indicates  the  variations  of  tho^e 
positions.      In    skating    backwards,     the 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


avoid  the  parts  where  numbers  of  people 
congregate.  Select  those  places  for  skating- 
where  the  water  is  not  very  deep;  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  loose  objects  lying  upou 
the  ice,  so  that  you  may  not  be  tripped  up. 
If  you  are  unlucky  enough  to  fall  in  where 
the'  water  is  deep,  spread  out  your  arms 
over  the  broken  ice,  and  keep  as  still  as 
possible,  waiting  for  assistance.  For 
skating,  the  clothes  should  fit  r:ither  closely 
without  being  too  tight.  Long  skirted 
coats  and  loose  trousers  will  be  found  very 
inconvenient, 
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SKID.— An  implement  used  for  attaching 
to  the  hind-wheel  of  a  vehicle  when  about 
to  proceed  down  hill,  with  a  view  of  regu- 
lating its  momentum.  No  carriage  or  other 
vehicle  should  be  without  this  convenience, 
as  it  is  rarely  applied,  is  never  in  the  way, 
and  prevents  accidents  and  damage.  An 
Implement  acting  on  the  same  principle  as 


the  skid,  and  known  as  a  stop-drag,  con- 
sists of  five  or  more  pieces  of  wood,  united 
on  the  outside  by  a  strong  jointed  iron  hoop, 
the  wood  pressing  on  the  nave  of  the  wheel. 
The  annexed  figure  shows  a  wheel  on  a 
declivity,  the  chain  drawn  tight  by  the 
pressure  of  the  breeching  on  the  horse; 
the  brake  closely  surrounding  the  nave,  and 
forming  an  effectual  drag. 

SKIN,  Preservation  of.  — The  impor- 
tant functions  vested  in  the  skin  of  the 
human  body,  sufficiently  indicate  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  cleanliness 
and  freedoih  from  obstruction.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  frequently  bathing  the 
body  in  cold  fresh  water,  and  by  rubbing  it 
briskly  afterwards  with  a  rough  towel  or 
the  flesh  brushes.  A  periodical  change  of 
under-clothing  is  also  essential.  With  re- 
gard to  the  soap  used  in  ablutions,  the  plain 
yellow  sort  is  the  best,  and  as  a  general 
rule  all  scented  and  fancy  ;?oaps  should  be 
avoided.  By  the  same  rule,  washes,  pow- 
ders, lotions,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  and  when  the  skm  does  not  present 
a  healthy  appearance,  the  better  way  is, 
instead  of  having  recourse  to  such  nostrums, 
to  observe  ordinary  care  in  diet  and  regimen, 
and  an  improvement  is  certain  to  take  place. 
— See  Ablution;  Bathing;  Face,  Affec- 
tions OF;   FiiEsH  Brush;   Towel,  &c. 

SKINS,  TO  Prepare.  —  The  ordinary 
mode  practised  by  tanners  and  furriers  in 
the  preparations  of  skins,  with  the  wool  or 
hair  left  on  the  outside,  is  to  soak  them  for 
a  short  time  in  water  to  cleanse  and  soften 
them,  and  afterwards  to  thin  them  inside 
by  scraping,  if  they  require  it.  They  are 
then  placed  for  three  or  four  days  in  a  bath, 
made  by  mixing  two  pounds  of  bran  in  one 
gallon  of  water,  the  whole  quantity  being  of 
course  regulated  by  the  number  of  skins  to 
be  soaked.  Next,  a  paste  made  with  one 
pound  of  alum  and  three  ounces  of  common 
salt  moistened  with  water  and  worked 
together,  is  spread  on  the  inside  of  the  skin, 
and  left  for  about  eighteen  hours,  when  they 
are  hung  up  to  dry  with  the  fleece  or  hair 
outermost,  and  if  possible  in  the  sun.  After 
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this  the  inside  is  smoothed  with  pumice- 
stone,  and  sometimes  a  warm  iron  is  passed 
over  it,  and  then  with  a  switching  or  brush- 
ing of  the  outside  the  operation  is  complete. 

SKINS,  TO  Prepare  with  Wool  on.— 
Pulverize  and  mix  well  together  a  spoonful 
of  alum  and  two  of  saltpetre  ;  after  sprink- 
ling the  powder  on  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin, 
lay  the  two  flesh  sides  together,  leaving-  the 
wool  outside ;  fold  up  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  hang  in  a  dry  place.  In  two  or  three 
days  take  it  down  and  scrape  it  with  a  blunt 
knife  till  clean  and  supple;  this  completes 
the  process.  Other  skins  with  fur  or  hair 
on  may  be  cured  the  same  way. 

SKULL,  Fracture  of.  —  This  is  an 
accident  that  may  occur  to  any  of  the  six 
bones  that  properly  constitute  the  skull- 
cap, as  it  is  called,  or  the  head  proper  ;  yet 
some  of  these,  from  their  remarkable  thick- 
ness and  situation,  require  so  large  a  degree 
of  force  to  fracture  them,  that  they  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  category  of 
accidents  of  this  nature.  The  bones  most 
exposed  and  liable  to  be  broken,  are  the 
frontal  and  parietal,  or  the  forehead  bone 
and  those  side  ones  that  form  above  the 
temple  the  dome  and  walls  of  the  cranium. 
Nature  has  so  admirably  constructed  the 
human  head  by  building  it  of  many  pieces, 
each  with  a  kind  of  wall  or  neutral  demar- 
cation between  it  and  its  neighbour,  that  an 
injury  inflicted  on  one  bone,  or  in  plainer 
words,  a  crack,  can  in  general  extend  no 
further  Thau  the  bone  injured,  this  .line  ot 
demarcation  checking  the  progress  of  the 
injury,  and  stopping  it  from  extending  to 
the  next ;  as  in  a  window,  the  stiles  of  the 
framework  prevent  the  crack  of  one  pane 
running  into  another,  which,  if  the  casement 
had  no  demarcation,  would  involve  the 
injury  of  the  entire  sheet  of  glass.  These 
separating  media  are  called  "sutures,"  and 
are  the  seams  or  joints  by  which  the  bones 
are  dove- tailed  or  attached  to  each  other, 
and  but  for  which  a  fracture  inflicted  on  one 
bone  would  spread  all  over  the  skull.  Frac- 
tures of  the  skull  are  either  simple,  whichi 
is  in  reality  like  a  crack  in  glass,  and  which 
with  repose  and  ordinary  care  unite  and 
heal  of  themselves  ;  or  they  are  compound^ 
attended  with  laceration  of  the  scalp,  de- 
pression of  a  part  of  the  bone  injured, 
with  diverging  lines  of  fracture  extending- 
from  the  indented  portion.  Such  accidents 
are  the  result  of  a  great  foroe,  as  a  blow 
from  a  hammer;  and  as  the  depressed 
portion  presses  on  the  brain,  and  produces 
total  insensibility,  the  consequences  are 
serious.  To  restore  consciousness,  remove 
the  dangerous  pressure  from  the  brain,  and 
give  the  patient  a  chance  of  life  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  or  elevate  the  depressed 
bone;  but  as  this  is  purely  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, and  can  only  be  effected  by  skilful 
hands,  it  will  be  only  needful  here  to  observe 
that  this  is  achieved  by  removing,  through 
the  aid  of  a  small  circular  saw,  like  the  top 
of  a  patent  corkscrew,  a  piece  of  the  indented 
bone,  and  with  a  lever  elevating  into  its 
proper  place  the  remainder ;  this  operation  is 
called  trephining  or  trepanning.    The  momeni 
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the  pressure  is  removed  the  patient  opens 
his  eyes  and  becomes  conscious,  when  ordi- 
nary care,  with  adventitious  aids,  most 
frequently  restores  the  sufferer  to  health. 

SLEEP,  Nature  and  Properties  of.— 
This  state  of  being  may  be  defined  as  that 
condition  of  natural  consciousness  in  which 
the  involuntary  powers  are  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  whilst  the  involuntary  func- 
tions of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  are  going 
on  increased,  diminished,  or  unaltered,  ac- 
cording- to  circumstances.  The  end  which 
Nature  has  in  view  in  assigning  this  condi- 
tion to  the  human  body,  is  to  restore  to  it  that 
streng-th  and  vigour  which  it  has  parted 
with  during  the  waking  hours.  The  precise 
amount  of  sleep  which  each  person  requires 
is  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  Some  need 
more  than  others,  either  from  age,  constitu- 
tion, or  other  circumstances ;  as  a  general 
rule,  however,  eight  hours  is  deemed  to  be 
an  interval  sufficientiy  long  to  restore  the 
animal  economy,  and  sleep  indulged  in  be- 
yond that  period  is  apt  to  be  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial.  The  time  of  retiring  to  rest 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  refreshing 
powers  of  sleep.  The  best  time  is  between 
ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  the  common  axiom 
being  that  two  hours  sleep  before  midnight 
is  worth  four  hours  after  it.  Sleep  should 
be  rarely  indulged  in  during  the  day,  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions  of  fatigue,  weari- 
ness, &c.  The  custom  of  sleeping  aiter  a 
heavy  meal  is  especially  injurious,  not  only 
in  its  immediate  consequences,  but  as  calcu- 
lated to  produce  apoplexy,  paralysis,  and 
other  serious  disorders.  In  order  to  ensure 
comfortable  sleep,  it  is  necessary  that  suffi- 
cient exercise  be  taken  in  the  day;  that  the 
food,  particularly  in  the  evening,  be  moderate 
in  quantity  and  easily  digested ;  the  bed- 
chamber freely  ventilated;  the  bed-clothes 
moderately  light,  and  the  mind  free  from 
much  disturbance.  The  u5€  of  the  flesh- 
brush  on  jroinff  to  bed,  and  keeping  the  body 
cool  and  the  feet  warm,  are  grand  means  of 
promoting  sleep. 

SLUGS,  TO  Destroy. —Take  a  quantity 
of  cabbage-leaves,  and  either  put  them  into 
a  warm  oven,  or  heat  them  before  the  fire 
till  they  get  quite  soft ;  then  rub  them  v,'ith 
unsaited  butter,  or  any  kind  or  fresh  drip- 
ping, and  lay  them  in  places  infested  with 
slugs.  In  a  few  hours  the  leaves  will  be 
found  covered  with  snails  and  slugs,  which 
may  then,  of  course,  be  destroyed  in  any 
way  the  gardener  may  think  fit. 

S:MALL  pox.— This,  the  most  serious  of 
all  the  eruptive  diseases,  though  having  many 
symptoms  in  common  with  other  affections 
of  this  inflammatory  class,  has  some  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  which,  carefully  observed,  will 
always  accurately  define  the  disease,  and 
point  out  small-pox  from  every  other  analo- 
gous affection.  These  distinctive  features  are 
the  greater  heat  of  the  skin,  the  nausea  and  sick- 
ness that  from  the  first  attend  it,  and  the  fact 
that  the  rash  appears  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  illness,  and  not  on  the  third,  as  in  other 
eruptive  diseases.  Small-pox  usually  com- 
mences with  shivering,  pains  in  the  back 
and  head,  heat,  thirst,  nausea,  often  'sick- 


ness, a  general  feeling  of  languor  and  debility* 
q  i;ck  full  pulse,  great  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  skin,  and  a  white  furred  tongue.  This 
state  continues  with  the  usual  febrile  symp- 
toms and  nightly  exacerbations  till  the  fourth 
day,  when  a  fine  papillary  rash,  like  grains 
of  millet  seed,  breaks  out  in  the  face,  neck, 
arms,  and  breast;  in  a  few  hours  more 
extending  over  the  rest  of  the  body.  On 
the  fifth  day  the  rash  has  become  more 
distinct,  each  papille  has  become  larger  and 
filled  with  a  transparent  fluid,  changing  its 
form  into  that  of  a  vesicle,  which  as'' the 
disease  advances  enlarges  with  a  fin  head 
and  depressed  centre,  the  fluid  passing  from  a 
transparent  lymph  into  a  yellowish  matter. 
Vrhile  this  change  is  taking  place,  the  extre- 
mities and  the  head  swell,  the  head  and  face 
often  becoming  immensely  distended,  closing 
the  eyes,  and  giving  to  the  countenance  a 
deformed  and  unnatural  appearance.  About 
the  eighth  day  the  maturation  of  the  pus- 
tules is  completed,  and  from  thence  to  the 
eleventh  day  the  declension  of  the  eruption 
takes  place,  the  pustules  burst,  the  matter  ia 
etiused,  scabs  are  formed,  and  the  dead  cuticle 
begins,  from  the  twelfth  day,  to  peel  ofi"  or 
disquamate,  leaving  pits  in  the  skin,  the 
consequence  of  the  suppuration  having  de- 
stroyed the  fatty  matter  beneath  the  cuticle. 
As  the  different  stages  of  the  disease  are 
ad\^anciug,  correspondingchanges  are  taking 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient ;  the 
heat  and  thirst  increase,  the  pain,  restless- 
ness, and  anxiety  are  augmented;  the 
inflammatory  and  febrile  actions  keep  ad- 
vancing, rendering  the  slightest  noise  intole- 
rable, and  causing  delirium  and  a  chain  ol 
tlie  most  dangerous  symptoms.  Treatment.— 
The  inflammatory  nature  of  small-pox  ren- 
ders what  is  called  the  antiphlogistic  mode 
of  treatment,  in  all  its  details,  a  duty  of 
imperative  importance.  For  this  purpose, 
the  room  in  which  the  patient  is  placed 
sliould  during  the  disease  be  kept  dark  and 
cool,  and  at  least  once  a  day  thoroughly 
ventilated  by  means  of  a  fire  in  the  grate, 
for  a  short  time  night  and  morning,  but 
especially  at  the  latter  period.  The  room 
also  should  be  frequently  purified  by  sprink- 
ling the  floor  with  chloride  of  hme,  or  by 
the  burning  of  vinegar  on  a  heated  shovel. 
As  the  stomach  is  the  first  organ  sensibly 
aflected,  and  continues  more  or  less  disturbed 
during  the  whole  disease,  the  treatment 
should  begin  by  giving  the  patient  an  emetic, 
composed,  if  an  adult,  of  twenty  grains  of 
ipecacuanha  and  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic; 
and  as  soon  as  that  operation  has  ceased, 
the  following  powders  and  saline  purgatives 
are  to  be  employed,  giving  the  mixture 
every  two,  and  the  powders  every  four  hours. 

Take  of 


Epsom  salts  .  . 
oNlint  water  .  . 
Autimonial  wine 
Spirits  of  nitre  . 
Syrup  of  safl'ron  . 


1  ounce. 
8  ounces. 

3  drachms. 

2  drachms. 
2  drachms. 


Mix,  and  give  to  an  adult  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  for  a  dose,  and  to  children,  according  to 
their  age,  from  a  dessertspoonful  upwards. 
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Take  of 

Calomel 3  grains. 

Powdered  antimony    .    .    2  grains. 

Khubarb 3  grains. 

Jalap 10  grains. 

Mix,  and  make  a  powder.  Give  one  of  such 
a  strength,  every  four  hours  to  an  adult 
till  the  bowels  are  ivcll  acted  on,  when  they 
are  to  be  discoutinued  ;  but  the  mixture  is 
to  be  persisted  in,  though  less  frequently, 
or  in  half  the  dose.  For  a  child  from  nine 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  ?ialf  of  one  of  the 
above  powders  is  to  be  given  every  four  hours, 
till  the  same  result  is  effected ;  and  for 
younger  children,  each  powder  of  the  above 
strength  is  to  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  administered  as  the  others.  For  an 
ordinary  drink,  in  which  the  patient  should 
on  no  account  be  stinted,  lemonade,  thin 
gruel,  or  cold  tea  is  to  be  used;  all  solid 
food  or  nutritious  aliment  must  be  withheld, 
the  patient  kept  low,  his  head  cool,  and  the 
feet  hot.  When  the  fever  runs  high,  and 
the  head  symptoms  are  severe,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  bleed,  but  if  not,  a  blister  is  to 
be  laid  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  perhaps 
two  small  ones  behind  the  ears,  to  relieve 
the  tumefaction  of  the  eyes,  and  where  the 
want  of  sleep  demands  it,  a  draught  at  bed- 
time, c6mposed  of  fifteen  grains  of  nitre 
dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  with 
twenty-tive  drops  of  laudanum,  or  to  children 
from  three  to  ten  drops  in  a  little  gruel 
according  to  their  ages.  Such,  in  mild  or 
distinct  small-pox,  is  generally  all  the  treat- 
ment needed ;  and  even  in  the  aggravated 
confluent,  till  the  time  of  disquaraation,  often 
no  other  means  are  necessary.  In  cases, 
however,  where  the  rash,  after  showing 
favourably,  suddenly  recedes  from  the  skin, 
or  only  partly  comes  out,  the  patient  must 
be  put  into  a  warm,  or  rather  hot  bath  for 
three  or  four  minutes  ;  and  when  the  pulse 
falls,  and  becomes  small  and  feeble,  as  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  back 
the  rash  to  the  skin,  hot  wine  and  water 
must  be  given,  together  with  soups,  tonics, 
and  stimulants,  till  the  invigorated  consti- 
tution has  power  to  re- act.  Should  this  not 
have  been  called  for,  a  system  of  careful 
feeding,  aided  with  wine  and  bark,  must  be 
commenced  at  the  period  when  nature  begins 
to  throw  off  the  dead  eruption.  The  great 
object  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of 
small-pox,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool,  and 
on  the  lowest  regimen,  till  the  disquamation 
begins  to  act  freely  on  the  bowels,  and  allay 
fever  by  cooling  drinks.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  is  convalescent,  the  diet  should  be 
light,  and  composed  chiefly  of  farinaceous 
foods,  puddings,  custards,  &c.  The  body 
should  be  bathed  once  a  week,  and  the 
cuticle  excited  by  dry  rubbing  with  a  towel, 
and  especial  care  taken  for  some  weeks  to 
keep  children  from  the  contact  of  the 
patient,  who  should  for  that  time  take  an 
aperient  every  three  days.  To  prevent  the 
face  and  neck  from  being  pitted,  each  pock  in 
that  neighbourhood  should  be  lightly  whetted 
with  a  weak  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  at  the 
period  when  the  pustules  are  filled  with  a 
transparent  fluid,  while  they  are  yet  round, 
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and  before  suppuration  has  set  in  or  the 
tops  of  the  vesicles  grown  flat— or  in  other 
words,  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage. 

SMELT. —  Of  this  fish  there  are  two 
varieties,  one  not  exceeding  the  length  of 
three  or  four  inches,  the  other  arriving  at  the 
general  length  of  six,  eight,  or  nine  inches, 
and  sometimes  even  attaining  twelve  or 
thirteen.  They  are  met  with  throughout 
the  year  in  the  seas  that  wash  our  coasts, 
and  seldom  go  far  from  shore,  except  when 
they  ascend  the  rivers,  which  they  do 
with  the  tide ;  and  in  certain  rivers  it  is 
remarked  that  they  appear  a  long  time 
before  they  spawn,  being  taken  in  abun- 
dance in  the  Thames  and  Dee  in  November 


and  the  two  succeeding  months,  in  ether 
rivers  not  until  February.  In  March 
and  April  they  spawn,  and  are  very 
prolific ;  after  which  they  all  return  to  the 
salt  water,  and  are  not  seen  again  in 
the  rivers  until  next  season.  Smelts  are  to 
be  met  with  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
mouths  of  many  of  our  rivers,  estuaries, 
and  harbours ;  and  are  usually  fished  for 
with  a  paternoster  line,  which  should  be 
fitted  up  with  bristle.  They  vary  in  their 
depth  of  swimming,  but  in  general  lie 
about  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  surface, 
and  still  lower  in  very  deep  water.  The 
baits  for  smelts  are  various ;  the  best 
appears  to  be  a  small  shrimp  or  part  of  a 
large  one ;  small  pieces  of  eel  will  also 
lure  them.  Gentles  likewise  prove  an 
efficient  bait;  and  when  other  baits  fail, 
small  portions  of  their  own  species  will 
answer  the  purpose. 

SMELTS  BROILED.— When  the  smelts 
are  well  cleaned,  slit  them  down  the  sides, 
and  lay  them  in  oil  with  salt  and  pepper 
for  a  little  while  ;  then  put  them  on  a  grid- 
iron over  a  clear  fire,  and  broil  them ;  when 
done,  serve  either  with  caper  or  tomato 
sauce. 

SMELTS  FRIED.- Scrape  the  fish  clean, 
cut  off  the  tails  and  fins,  clean  and  wash 
them,  then  replace  the  livers  ;  slit  them 
down  the  sides,  flour  and  fry  them  of  a 
pale  brown  colour.  Drain  them  and 
sprinkle  salt  over  them.  Serve  them  en  a 
napkin. 

SMELTS  PICKLED.— Wash,  clean,  and 
gut  two  dozen  smelts,  take  half  an  ounce  of 
nutmeg,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace, 
half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  half  an  ounce  of 
pepper,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  common 
salt,  all  beaten  very  fine  ;  lay  the  smelts  in 
rows  in  a  jar ;  between  every  layer  of 
smelts,  strew  the  seasoning  with  some  bay- 
leaves  ;   boil  a  sufficient   quantity  of  red 
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wine  to  cover  them;  pour  it  boiling  hot 
over  them  ;  cover  the  jar  with  a  plate,  when 
cold  tie  it  down  very  close,  and  set  it  by 
in  a  cool  dry  place. 

i^=  Smelts,  24 ;  nutmeg.  |oz. ;  mace, 
ioz. ;  saltpetre,  ^oz. ;  pepper,  |oz. ;  salt, 
ijb. ;  bay-leaves,  to  flavour;  red  wine, 
suflScient. 

SMELTS  POTTED.  —  Draw  out  the 
insides  of  the  fish,  season  with  salt  and 
pounded  mace  and  pepper,  lay  them  in  a 
pan  with  butter  on  the  top,  bake  them ; 
when  nearly  cold,  take  them  out,^  lay  them 
ixpon  a  cloth  ;  put  them  into  pots,  clear  off 
the  butter  from  the  gravy,  clarify,  and  pour 
it  over  them. 

SMUT.— A  disease  affecting  almost  every 
species  of  corn,  the  grains  of  which  become 
tilled  with  a  fetid  black  powder,  instead  of 
containing  farinaceous  matter.  Wet  seasons, 
animalciila,  ororanic  weakness,  and  other 
circumstances  have  been  assigned  as  the 
primary  causes  of  this  disease.  It  has  been 
ascertained  from  experiment  that  washing- 
the  seed  is  effective  in  preventing  the  com- 
munication of  the  disease  to  the  crop  to 
which  it  gives  birth.  A  solution  of  lime- 
water  is  the  best  for  this  purpose ;  and  it 
maybe  prepared  by  mixing  a  pound  of  fresh 
lime  with  three  gallons  of  boiling  water ;  the 
liquor  then  to  be  poured  off  and  immediately 
used.  In  this  liquor  the  wheat  should  be 
fcoaked  for  twelve  hours.Istirred  twice  or 
thrice  during  the  time,  and  then  mixed  upon 
a  floor  with  a  powder  made  by  pouring  three 
gallons  of  boiling  water  upon  live  pound:^ 
of  lime.  A  machine  for  cleaning  infected 
grsLin  from  smut  has  been  invented,  which 


consists  of  a  cylinder  perforated  with  small 
holes,  in  the  inside  of  which  are  a  number 
of  brushes,  which  are  driven  round  with 
great  rapidity.  The  corn  infected  with  the 
smut  is  put  into  the  cylinder  by  a  hopper 
a,  and  the  constant  friction  caused  by  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  brushes  6,  effectually 
separates  the  smutty  grain,  which  is  driven 
through  the  holes  of  the  cylinder. 

SNAILS,  TO  DESTROY.  —  Snails  are 
particularly  fond  of  bran ;  if  a  little  is 
spread  on  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a 
few  cabbage-leaves  or  tiles,  they  will  con- 


gregate under  them  in  great  numbers ;  and 
by  examining  them  every  morning,  and  de- 
stroying them,  their  numbers  will  be  ma- 
terially decreased. 

SXEEZIXG.— A  convulsive  or  spasmodic 
effort,  the  result  of  reflex  action,  originating 
in  irritation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
nostril,  by  which  air  is  forcibly  sent  through 
the  passage  so  as  to  expel  any  cause  of 
irritation.  Sneezing  is  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  cold,  of  influenza,  of  measles, 
and  of  diseases  which  involve  the  air- 
passages.  Continual  sneezing  is  a  spas- 
modic affection,  and  may  be  relieved  by 
emetics. 

SXIPE.— A  bird  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  winter  they  are  universally  spread 
over  Great  Britain,  and  are  more  particularly 
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to  be  met  with  in  low  marshy  grounds.  In 
spring  they  disperse  themselves  to  higher 
and  more  airy  situations,  and  then  inhabit 
our  mountains  and  moors.  Snipe- shooting 
aflords  excellent  diversion  ;  but  those  who 
attempt  it  should  be  possessed  of  a  strong 
constitution,  and  considerable  fortitude  and 
energy ;  wet  and  dirt  must  not  be  cared 
for,  nor  must  the  coldness  and  severity  of 
the  weather  be  heeded.  Snipes  are  difficult 
to  hit  when  on  the  wing,  owing  to  the 
irregular  twistings  of  their  flight ;  but  this 
difficulty  is  soon  surmounted  if  the  birds  are 
allowed  to  reach  to  a  certain  distance,  when 
their  flight  becomes  steady  and  easy  to 
traverse  with  the  gun  ;  there  is  no  reason  to 
be  apprehensive  of  their  getting  out  of  the 
range  of  the  shot,  as  they  will  fall  to  the 
ground  if  struck  but  slightly  with  the 
•smelliest  grain.  Snipes  like  many  other 
birds  always  fly  against  the  wind  ;  therefore, 
the  sportsman  by  keeping  the  wind  at  his 
back,  has  this  advantage  of  the  bird  when 
it  rises,  that  it  presents  a  fairer  mark. 
These  birds  are  scarcely  good  until  Novem- 
ber, when  they  get  very  fat.  In  severe 
weather,  snipes  resort  in  numbers  to  vrarm 
springs,  where  the  rills  continue  open  and 
run  with  a  gentle  stream ;  these,  on  account 
of  their  long  bills,  are  then  the  only  places 
where  they  can  hunt  for  food.  Snipes  lie 
better  in  windy  weather  than  in  any  other, 
and  as  they  then  usually  make  a  momentary 
halt  or  hanging  on,  that  is  the  time  to  fire. 
When  they  cross,  also,  by  firing  well  forward, 
they  seldom  escape.  Snipes  are  among  the 
most  inconstant  of  birds  :  a  frosty  night  will 
send  away  the  whole  of  a  flight  that  had 
been  there  the  day  before:  and  again  in  two 
days'  time  they  may  return,  if  open  weather 
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and  a  dry  wind  succeed.  A  regular  snipe 
locality  should  be  tried  not  only  every  day, 
but  twice  a  day,  so  uncertain  are  snipes  in 
fixing  themselves  even  for  a  day.  The 
localities  for  snipe- shooting  are  the  Essex 
Marshes,  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Northamptonshire.  Scotland  also  presents 
them  in  plenty  on  ^s  moors  and  around  its 
lochs ;  both  North  and  South  Wales  also 
furnish  good  sport;  while  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  these  birds  plentifully  abound. 

SNIPE  PIE.— Take  three  snipes,  bone 
them,  and  fill  them  with  hght  forcemeat, 
adding  the  trails  and  truffles  pounded  to  it ; 
place  the  birds  in  a  deep  dish,  with  a  little 
forcemeat  all  round ;  cover  with  puflT  paste ; 
egg  and  ornament  it,  then  place  it  in  an 
oven.  When  three  parts  baked,  remove  the 
crust,  and  pour  m  some  rich  gravy,  a  wine- 
glassful  of  madeira,  and  season  with  cay- 
€nne  and  lemon-juice,  according-  to  taste; 
then  put  on  the  crust,  and  finish  baking. 

SNIPE,  TO  Carve.— The  carving  of  snipe 
consists  simply  of  cutting  the  bird  in  two, 
lengthways. 

SNIPES,  TO  Dress.— They  should  be  tied 
on  a  small  bird  spit,  and  put  to  roast  at  a 
clear  fire ;  a  slice  of  bread  is  put  under  each 
bird  to  catch  the  trail,  that  is  the  excrements 
of  the  intestines ;  they  are  considered  de- 
lightful eating ;  baste  with  butter,  and  froth 
with  flour ;  lay  the  toast  on  a  hot  dish,  and 
the  birds  on  the  toast;  pour  some  good 
gravy  into  the  dish,  and  send  some  up  in  a 
boat.  They  are  generally  roasted  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

SNOW  POSSET.— BoU  a  stick  of  cinna- 
mon and  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  with  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  and  when  it  boils,  remove 
the  spice.  Beat  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  well, 
and  mix  gradually  with  the  milk  until 
thick ;  then  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  with 
sugar  and  canary  wine  into  a  snow.  Put  a 
pint  of  canary  wine  into  a  saucepan,  sweeten 
to  taste,  set  over  a  slow  fire,  and  pour  the 
milk  and  snow  into  the  saucepan,  stirring 
the  whole  of  the  time  it  is  over  the  fire ; 
when  warm,  remove  from  the  fire,  cover 
close,  and  set  aside  a  short  time  before 
partaking-  of  it. 

i^"  Cinnamon,  1  stick ;  nutmeg,  i  of  1 ; 
milk,  1  quart ;  eggs,  10 ;  sugar,  to  sweeten  ; 
canary  wine,  1  pint. 

SNUFF  TAKING,  Injurious  Effects 
OF.— This  habit  is  extremely  injurious,  and 
a  common  cause  of  dyspepsia.  It  is  a  pretty 
well  ascertained  fact,  that  where  snuff  is 
taken  in  large  quantities,  a  great  portion 
enters  the  stomach,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  seriously  impedes  the  functions  of 
that  organ.  Some  snuffs  produce  more  in- 
jurious effects  than  others,  and  this  is  the 
case  -with  the  highly  perfumed,  and.  damp 
heavy  kinds.  The  least  injurious  kind  is 
probably  what  is  called  the  high- dried  Irish 
or  the  Welsh  snuff,  for  in  the  roasting  of 
these,  some  of  the  narcotic  principle  is  de- 
stroyed ;  therefore,  a  few  pinches  occasion- 
ally will  not  do  much  harm.  But,  however 
desirable  it  may  be  for  a  person  to  wean 
himself  from  this  habit,  still  the  confirmed 
anuff- taker  should  be  cautious  not  to  abandon 
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the  indulgence  all  at  once,  but  to  lessen  the 
quantity  gradually  until  it  is  finally  aban- 
doned. The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the 
system,  after  being  so  long  accustomed  to 
its  stimulant,  might  flag  under  the  with- 
drawal of  it,  and  occasion  serious  illness. 
There  are  other  reasons  why  snuff- taking 
should  not  be  indulged  in ;  it  is  an  offence 
against  cleanliness ;  it  is  disagreeable  to 
other  persons  with  whom  the  snuff- taker 
may  be  brought  in  contact;  and  it  occasions 
a  great  waste  of  time. 

SNUFFERS.  — A  kind  of  scissors  con- 
structed to  cut  off  the  superfluous  wick  of 
the  candle  during  combustion.  Snuffers  are 
very  frequently  defective,  either  working  so 
stiffly  as  to  prevent  their  proper  application, 
or  opening  and  closing  so  loosely  that  no 
hold  can  be  retained  on  the  wick.  To  obviate 
these  defects,  a  patent  snufier  has  been 
designed,  which,  by  the  rising  and  falling  of 
a  steel  slide  or  cutter,  hides  and  retains  the 
snuff  in  the  box.  Snuffers  will  sometimes 
not  act,  owing  to  their  becoming  clogged 
with  snuff;  they  should  therefore  be  cleaned 
out  every  day,  to  secure  their  efficiency. 

SOAP.— A  substance  used  for  cleansing 
purposes,  and  made  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
Yellow  soap  is  the  best  for  ordinary  domes- 
tic purposes,  mottled  soap  for  the  scrubbing 
of  very  dirty  and  greasy  boards,  soft  soap 
for  cleaning  paint;  and  curd  soap  for 
washing  the  skin  with.  Scented  and  fancy 
soaps  are  generally  speaking  deleterious  in 
their  effects  upon  the  skin,  and  should  be 
avoided.  These  soaps  are  for  the  most 
part,  made  from  the  refuse  left  in  the 
manufacturing  of  ordinary  qualities,  and 
are  thus  sophisticated  to  disguise  their 
grossness. 

SOAP  LINIMENT. -This  is  sold  ready 
prepared  by  the  chemists ;  it  is  used  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  &c.,  and  as 
a  vehicle  for  other  more  active  rubifacients. 

SODA,  Uses  and  Properties  of— This 
well-known  and  extensively-used  alkali  is 
now  manufactured  from  common  salt,  which 
is  a  muriate  of  soda.  Soda  is  best  known  in  the 
form  of  its  carbonate  or  sub- carbonate,  and 
bi-carbonate ;  the  former  being  largely  used 
domestically,  the  latter  medicinally,  and  for 
some  domestic  purposes.  The  sub- carbonate 
of  soda,  being  more  irritant  and  not  so 
pleasant  as  the  carbonate,  the  latter  is 
generally  employed  in  medicine,  and  is 
usually  sold  in  the  form  of  white  power. 
Bi-carbonate  of  soda  is  largely  used  for 
making  the  effervescing  soda  powders. 
Many  dyspeptic  persons  take  it  habitually 
as  an  antacid.  The  habitual  use  of  soda 
internally,  even  in  comparatively  small 
quantities,  is  highly  pernicious  ;  it  exerts  a 
most  debilitating  effect  upon  the  stomach, 
and  also  upon  the  system  at  large.  The 
usual  dose  as  an  antacid,  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  in  solution. 

SODA  CAKE.— Take  one  pound  of  flour, 
half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  rub  in 
half  a  pound  of  butter,  lard,  or  dripping. 
Then  take  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a  teacup- 
ful  of  milk  a  little  warm,  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  the  milk. 
Mix  all  together,  and  put  it  into  the  oven 
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immediately;  two  hours  will  bake  it  in  a 
quick  oven. 

i^°  Flour,  lib. ;  sugar,  |lb. ;  butter,  lard, 
or  dripping,  ^Ib. ;  eggs,  4  ;  milk,  1  teacup - 
lul;  soda,  I  teaspoonful. 

SODA  WATER,  Properties  of.— The 
water  properly  so  called,  contains  about 
twenty  grains  of  bi- carbonate  of  soda  to  the 
half-pint,  and  strong-ly  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  but  a  good  deal  is  made 
without  the  addition  of  soda  at  all.  When 
used  simply  as  a  drink,  tiiis  omission  is 
unimportant,  but  not  so  when  it  is  required 
as  an  antacid.  As  a  drink  in  febrile  disor- 
ders, soda-water  is  often  beneficial  and  very 
grateful,  but  should  not  be  given  in  too  great 
quantities  at  once,  otherwise  the  gas  may 
produce  unpleasant  sensations.  In  such 
cases  a  small  portion  may  be  poured  out, 
and  the  bottle  after  being  opened,  should  be 
re-corked  as  speedily  as  possible :  the  cork 
should  be  secured  by  tying,  and  the  bottle 
inverted  in  a  jug  of  cold  water ;  in  this  w^ay 
the  gas  is  preserved.  Soda-water  is  an 
excellent  vehicle  for  conveying  milk  to  the 
stomach  charged  with  acid,  and  consequently 
liable  to  feel  oppressed  by  milk  alone.  The 
mode  of  application  is,  to  heat  nearly  to 
boiling,  a  teacupful  of  milk,  dissolve  it  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  refined  sugar,  then  put  it 
into  a  large  tumbler,  and  pour  over  it  two- 
thirds  of  a  bottle  of  soda-water. 

SODA  WATER  POWDERS.— A  plea- 
sant, cooling  summer  drink.  The  blue  paper 
contains  carbonate  of  soda,  thirty  grains  ; 
the  white  paper,  tartaric  acid,  twenty  grains. 
Dissolve  the  contents  of  the  blue  paper  in 
half  a  tumbler  of  water,  stir  in  the  other 
powder,  and  drink  during  eflfervescence. 
Soda  powders  furnish  a  saline  beverage, 
which  is  very  slightly  laxative,  and  well 
calculated  to  allay  the  thirst  in  hot  weather. 

SODA  WATER,  to  Make.— Dissolve  six 
irachms  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  quart 
bottle  of  water,  and  four  drachms  and  a  half 
of  tartaric  acid  in  another  bottle  of  the  same 
size ;  pour  out  a  wineglassful  from  each 
bottle,  and  throw  them  at  the  same  time 
into  a  tumbler,  when  it  ^vill  immediately 
effervesce,  it  should  be  drunk  in  this  state. 
This  is  a  good  soda-water,  and  a  dozen 
glasses  thus  prepared  will  not  cost  more 
than  one  shilling  and  threepence  or  one  and 
sixpence,  h  ten  drops  of  the  muriated  tinc- 
ture oi  iron  be  put  into  the  tumbler,  a  most 
excellent  and  agreeable  tonic  mineral  water 
is  produced,  which  strengthens  the  tone  of 
the  digestive  organs  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree.— See  Gazogene. 

SOFA. —All  article   of  furniture  not  to 


essential  comfort.  In  cases  of  partial  illness, 
when  a  person  is  not  bad  enough  to  keep 
his  bed,  nor  yet  well  enough  to  sit,  a  sofa 
afi"ords  great  rehef.  A  sofa  is  a  more 
convenient  article  than  a  couch  where  the 
choice  is  confined  to  one  of  them,  because  it 
admits  of  a  person  lying  at  either  end.  In 
purchasing  sofas,  low-priced  ones  should  be 
avoided,  and  this  caution  is  all  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  sofa  appears  to  be  a 
iavourite  article  upon  which  dealers  in 
worthless  furniture  practice  their  nefarious 
art. 

SOFA  TABLE.— An  article  of  furniture 
designed  for  use  by  the  side  of  the  sofa,  and 
of  especial  service  to  invalids,  elderly  persons, 
and  fatigued  students.    The  table  seen  in 


be  regarded  as  a  luxury  only,  but  as  an 


the  engraving  is  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated. 

SOLDERING.— Cut  out  a  piece  of  tin-foil 
the  size  of  the  surfaces  to  be  soldered.  Then 
dip  a  feather  in  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac, 
and  wet  over  the  surfaces  of  the  metal,  then 
place  them  in  their  proper  position,  with 
the  tin-foil  between.  Put  it  so  arranged  on 
a  piece  of  iron,  hot  enough  to  melt  the  foil. 
When  cold  they  will  be  found  firmly 
soldered  together. 

SOLES  BAKED.— Prepare  the  soles  as 
if  for  frying ;  mix  a  piece  of  butter  with 
some  flour,  fine  herbs,  shallots,  and  mush- 
rooms chopped  fine,  salt  and  pepper  on  a 
silver  dish,  place  the  soles  on  it,  and  cover 
them  with  the  remains  of  the  seasoning ; 
moisten  them  with  some  melted  butter  and 
a  little  white  wine,  and  let  them  stew 
slowly  in  an  oven.  If  you  have  not  an 
oven,  you  can  dress  them  between  two 
plates. 

SOLES  BOILED.— The  largest  soles  are 
usually  chosen  for  boiling.  After  they  have 
been  well  cleaned,  rub  them  over  with  lemon- 
juice,  and  set  them  in  cold  salt  and  water  on 
the  fire.  When  they  begin  to  boil,  ekim  the 
water,  and  then  simmer  them  only,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  their 
size.  Serve  with  anchovy  sauce,  and  garnish 
with  parsley. 

SOLES,  CoLLOPS  OF.— Choose  some  small 
soles,  and  marinade  them  in  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  with  salt,  pepper,  and  sweet  herbs 
shred;  when  they  have  remained  suffi- 
ciently long  in  the  above,  drain  them :  then 
stuff  the  fish  with  some  crumb  of  bread 
boiled  in  milk,  and  beat  up  with  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs ;  sprinkle  them  with  flour,  and 
fry  them  of  a  clear  gold  colour.  Serve  them 
on  fried  parsley. 
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SOLES,  Fillets  of.— Have  a  flat  silver 
dish  or  tin  baking-pan,  and  spread  a  piece 
of  fresh  butter  over  it.  Mince  very  linely, 
parsley,  shallots,  and  mushrooms ;  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  fry  the  herbs,  and  lay 
them  on  the  buttered  dish.  Place  the  fish 
neatly  cut  and  trimmed  over  this,  and  cover 
with  fine  bread  crumbs.  On  the  top  of  this 
put  a  few  pieces  of  butter ;  moisten  with  a 
little  white  wine  ;  cook  under  a  furnace  with 
a  few  embers,  that  the  fry  may  get  crisp. 
Squeeze  lemon  over  it,  and  serve  very  hot. 

SOLES  FKICASSEED.— Erythema  nice 
brown,  drain  them,  and  make  a  few  balls 
with  a  small  sole  boned  and  chopped,  a 
little  {grated  bread  and  lemon- peel,  parsley 
chopped,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  yolks  of  egg, 
a  pie^e  of  butter  ;  fry  these ;  thicken  some 
good  gravy  (and  some  port  wine,  not  too 
much)  with  a  little  flour,  boil  it  up;  add 
ketchup,  and  lemon- juice ;  lay  in  the  flsh 
and  balls,  simmer  them  a  few  minutes, 
garnish  with  lemon. 

SOLES  FHIED.— Skin  them  and  cut  off 
the  tins,  roll  them  in  a  cloth,  dredge  them 
with  flour,  rub  them  over  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg-,  shake  bread  crumbs  over  them,  and 
fry  them  in  boiling-  fat. 

SOLES  STEWED.-Cut  the  soles  into 
fillets,  and  let  them  steep  in  marinade  for 
two  hours  in  vinegar  and  water;  then  take 
them  out,  and  dry  them  with  a  cloth ;  put 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  half  a  pint  of 
white  wine,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  coulis, 
some  sweet  herbs,  a  clove  of  garlic,  and  a 
shallot;  stew  the  soles  in  this  till  done 
enough;  keep  them  hot.  When  you  strain 
the  gravy,  thicken  it  with  a  little  potatoe 
flour ;  boil  it  up,  and  serve  over  the 
fillets.  A  ^w  oysters  and  a  truffle  may  be 
added. 

SOLES  STUFFED.  —  Make  a  force 
with  whiting  or  perch,  minced  very  small, 
and  mixed  with  butter  and  sweet  herbs, 
kneaded  together  by  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg-. 
Having  skinned  and  cleaned  the  soles,  stufi" 
them  with  this  mixture,  rub  them  with 
butter,  strew  them  with  bread  crumbs  and 
bake  them. 

SOLES,  TO  Carve.— When  large,  soles 
may  be  served  as  turbot ;  but  when  small, 
they  should  be  sliced  across. 

SOLES,  TO  Choose.— To  be  good,  soles 
should  be  thick  and  firm,  the  belly  of  a  fine 
cream  colour ;  if  they  incline  to  a  blue 
white  and  the  body  flabby,  they  are  not 
good.  Soles  should  be  boiled  in  salt  and 
water.    Serve  with  anchovy  sauce. 

SOLES,  WITH  Mushrooms.— Put  a  quart 
of  milk  into  a  stewpan  or  fish-kettle,  with 
the  same  quantity  of  water,  a  piece  of  but- 
ter, a  sprinkling  of  salt,  and  a  little  lemon- 
juice  ;  then  put  in  the  soles,  and  set  the 
stewpan  over  a  moderate  fire,  letting  them 
simmer  very  gently,  till  done;  then  take 
them  up,  place  them  on  a  cloth  or  napkin,  to 
imbibe  all  the  liquor  from  them ;  lay  them 
on  a  dish,  and  pour  over  them  a  good  mush- 
room sauce. 

SORREL  A  LA  BOURGEOLSE.— Pick 
and  wash  as  much  sorrel  as   may  be  re- 
quired, drain   and  squeeze  all  the  water 
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from  it,  put  it  into  a  saucepan,  and  set  it 
oyer  the  fire  ;  when  the  sorrel  is  dissolved, 
if  there  be  too  much  water,  pour  it  into  a 
cullender;  then  fry  it  lightly  in  a  little  butter. 
Put  two  spoonfuls  of  flour  into  a  basin,  beat 
up  an  egg  with  it,  then  add  another  e^g ;  and 
when  that  is  well  beaten  with  the  flour, 
pour  in  a  glass  of  milk,  and  then  mix  it 
with  the  sorrel,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  stir 
it,  until  it  has  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  dish  it,  and  serve  with  either  poached 
or  hard  eggs. 

SORREL,  Culture  of.— This  plant  is  a 
very  useful  kind  of  spinach  plant,  as  it  may 
be  gathered  the  whole  year  round.  It  ia 
readily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots, 
and  should  be  planted  in  rows  at  least  two 
feet  apart,  on  strong  loamy  soil,  where  it 
may  always  have  abundant  moisture.  It 
requires  no  further  attention,  a  moderate 
number  of  plants  aflfording  suflicient  leaves 
for  a  gathering  at  almost  all  times,  and 
continuing  good  for  many  years. 

SORREL  OMELET.— Pick,  wash,  and 
blanch  some  sorrel,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  fry 
it  lightly  in  a  little  butter,  with  shred 
parsley ;  then  put  the  sorrel  into  a  sauce- 
pan, with  a  little  cream ;  season,  and  let  it 
boil  slowly ;  in  the  mean  time  make  an 
omelet  in  the  usual  way,  lay  it  on  a  dish, 
,  thicken  the  sorrel  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs ;  pour  on  it  the  omelet,  and  serve  it 
very  hot. 

SORREL  PUilEE.— Pick  and  wash  the 
quantity  of  sorrel  required  in  several  waters ; 
then  add  to  it  a  handful  of  chervil  and  some 
white  beet ;  squeeze  the  water  out  and  scald 
for  a  minute  m  boiling  water ;  then  put  it 
into  cold  water,  to  keep  it  green;  again 
squeeze  out  all  the  water,  and  chop  it  fine ; 
put  it  in  a  saucepan  with  a  piece  of  butter, 
some  salt  and  pepper,  with  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  which  must  be  added  by  degrees ;  then 
arrange  it  on  a  dish,  and  serve  it  round 
meat,  or  with  hard-boiled  eggs  on  it,  accord- 
ing to  taste.  To  vary  the  fiavour,  stock 
may  be  sometimes  added  instead  of  the 
eggs. 

SORREL  SAUCE.— Wash  and  clean  a 
large  handful  of  sorrel,  put  it  into  a  stewpan 
that  will  just  hold  it,  with  a  bit  of  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg.  Cover  it  close,  set  it  over 
a  slow  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  press 
the  sorrel  with  the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon 
through  a  hair  sieve.  Season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  small  pinch  of  powdered  sugar ; 
make  it  hot,  and  serve  up  under  lamb, 
veal,  or  sweetbread.  Cayenne,  nutmeg,  and 
lemon-juice  are  sometimes  added. 

SORREL  SOUP.— Take  two  handfuls  of 
sorrel,  some  sweet  herbs,  a  large  carrot, 
and  one  onion,  and  stew  them  in  stock,  or 
water,  if  for  maigre-day  ;  when  quite  ten- 
der, rub  through  a  tamis,  and  add  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs. 

SOUFFLE.— The  lightness  and  delicacy 
of  a  well-made  souffle  render  it  generally 
a  very  favourite  dish.  It  may  be  gieatly 
varied  in  its  composition,  but  in  all  cases 
must  be  served  the  very  instant  it  is  taken 
from  the  oven.  A  common  souffle  pan  may 
be  purchased  for  a  few  shillings,  but  those 
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of  silver  or  plated  metal,  such  as  seen  in  the 
engFaving,  are,  of  course,  more  expensive. 


A  plain,  round,  cake-mould,  with  a  strip  of 
writing-paper  six  inches  high,  placed  inside 
the  rim,  will  answer  on  an  emergency  to 
bake  a  souffle  in.  The  following  receipt  will 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  proper  mode  of 
making  it ;  the  process  is  always  the  same 
whatever  the  ingredients  may  be.  Take 
from  a  pint  and  a  half  of  new  milk  or  of 
cream  sufl&cient  to  mix  four  ounces  of  flour 
of  rice  to  a  perfectly  smooth  batter  ;  put  the 
remainder  mto  a  very  clean,  well-tinned 
saucepan  or  stewpan,  and  when  it  boils,  stir 
the  rice  briskly  to  it ;  let  it  simmer,  keeping 
it  standing  all  the  time,  for  ten  minutes,  or 
more,  should  it  not  be  very  thick ;  then  mix 
well  with  it  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  pounded  sugar,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon  (or  let  the  sugar 
which  is  used  for  it  be  well  rubbed  on  the 
lemon  before  it  is  crushed  to  powder);  in 
two  or  three  minutes  take  it  from  the  tire, 
and  beat  quickly  and  carefully  to  it  by 
degrees  the  yolks  of  six  eggs ;  whisk  the 
whites  to  a  very  firm  solid  froth,  and  when  j 
the  pan  is  buttered,  and  all  else  quite  ready 
for  the  oven,  stir  them  gently  to  the  other 
ingredients  ;  pour  the  souffle  immediately 
into  the  pan,  and  place  it  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  the  souffle 
has  risen  very  high,  is  of  a  tine  colour  and 
quite  done  in  the  centre,  which  it  will  be 
in  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
send  it  instantly  to  table. 

E|^  New  milk,  or  cream,  IJ  pint ;  flour  of 
rice,  4  ozs. ;  butter,  2  ozs. ;  sugar,  l^  oz. . 
eggs,  6  ;  salt,  a  few  grains ;  lemon  rind,  1.  ' 

SOUFFLE  PUDDIN'G.-Take  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  put  half  into  the  stewpan,  and 
mix  the  other  half  with  tive  spoonfuls  of 
fine  flour.  Let  the  milk  be  scalding  hot; 
then  stir  in  the  other  milk  and  flour.  Let 
it  all  scald  five  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the 
time.  Then  take  five  eggs,  stir  m  the  yolk. 
Beat  the  whites  to  a  froth,  and  when  cold 
mix  them  altogether.  Sweeten  to  taste, 
flavour  with  anything  you  like;  strain  it; 
stick  the  mould  with  any  dried  fruit.  Put  a 
buttered  paper  under  the  cloth.  Boil  it  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  take  it  ofi"  five  minutes 
before  it  is  wanted. 

SOUP  MAIGRE.-Melt  half  a  pound  of 
butter  in  a  stewpan,  shake  it  round,  and 
throw  in  half  a  dozen  sliced  onions.  Shake 
the  pan  well  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
put  m  five  heads  of  celery,  two  handfuls  of 
spinach,  two  cabbage  lettuces  cut  small,  and 
some  parsley.  Shake  the  pan  well  for  ten 
minutes,  put  in  two  quarts  of  water,  some 
crusts  of  bread,  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
and  three  or  four  blades  of  mace ;  a  handful 


of  white  beet-leaves,  cut  small,  may  be 
added.  Boil  it  gently  for  an  hour.  Just 
before  serving  beat  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar. 

SOUPS.— See  Asparagus,  Beef.  Cab- 
bage, Calf's  Head,  Carrot,  Eel,  Gib- 
let,  Hare,  Jullienne,  JSIacaro>'I, 
Mock  Turtle,  Ox  Tail,  Pea,  Rice,  Sago, 
Sorrel,  Spinach,  Spring,  Turtle,  Ver- 
micelli. 

SOWING.— In  considering  this  process, 
a  few  practical  instructions  will  in  the  first 
instance  be  given  respecting  sowing  as  ap- 
plied to  the  garden.  Let  all  sowing  be  done 
m  drills.  For  small  seeds  such  as  lettuce, 
cabbage,  &c.,  the  drills  may  be  sunk  by 
pressing  the  handle  of  the  hoe  into  freshly 
dug  soil ;  but  for  larger  seeds,  as  parsnips, 
beet,  and  onions,  the  drills  must  be  struck 
with  the  hoe.  Almost  all  sowing  should  be 
performed  in  dry  weather,  more  particularly 
all  early  sowing  in  winter  and  spring ;  but 
in  hot  weather,  in  summer  and  autumn,  it 
may  often  be  eligible  to  take  advantage  of 
sowing  immediately  after  a  shower  or  mode- 
rate rain.  The  drills  being  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another,  not  only  admit  the  sun, 
air,  and  rain  more  efl'ectually  to  the  plants, 
and  give  them  a  greater  scope  than  such  a& 
are  sown  broadcast,  but  admit  more  readily 
the  hoe  between  the  drills  to  cut  down 
weeds  and  loosen  the  soil.  The  general 
method  of  forming  drills  for  the  reception 
of  seeds,  is  with  a  common  drawing  hoe, 
sometimes  with  a  large  hoe,  and  sometimes 
with  a  middling  or  small  hoe,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  drill  required,  and  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  seeds  ;  drawing  the  drill 
sometimes  with  the  corner  of  the  hoe,  espe- 
cially for  larger  seeds,  and  sometimes  with 
the  edge  of  the  hoe  flatwise  or  horizontally ; 
large  seeds,  such  as  peas,  kidney  beans, 
many  of  the  nut  kinds,  and  other  large  seeds 
both  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants, 
require  a  deep  angular  drill,  drawn  with  the 
corner  of  the  hoe,  turning  the  face  or  edge 
close  to  the  line,  and  drawing  the  drill  along 
with  an  angular  bottom  evenly  the  depth 
required,  the  earth  remaining  close  along 
the  side  of  the  drill,  ready  for  turning  in 
again  over  the  seeds  ;  but  when  flat  or 
shallow  drills  are  required  for  smaller  seeds 
it  may,  in  many  cases,  be  more  eligible  to 
draw  the  drill  with  the  hoe  flatwise,  holding 
the  edge  in  a  horizontal  position.  In  bedding 
the  sowing,  the  ground  is  first  dug  and  formed 
in  four  or  five  feet  beds,  with  alleys  a  spade 
in  width  or  more  between  bed  and  bed,  and 
the' earth  being  drawn  olf  the  top  of  the  bed 
with  a  rake  or  spade,  half  an  inch  or  an 
inch  deep  into  the  alleys,  the  seed  is  then 
sown  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  which 
being  done,  the  earth  in  the  alleys  is  imme- 
diately drawn  or  cast  over  the  bed,  again 
covering  the  seeds  the  same  depth,  and  the 
surface  is  finally  raked  smooth.  The 
method  of  bedding  in  sowing  by  sifting  is 
sometimes  practised  for  very  small  or  light 
seeds  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  which  re- 
quire a  very  light  covering  of  earth  when 
sown.  In  order  to  bury  them  as  shallow  as 
possible,  cover  them  by  sifting  fine  earth 
over  them  out  of  a  wire  sieve.  In  sotcing 
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large  pieces  of  ground,  the  sower  is  habited  in 
a  peculiar  manner— he  puts  on  a  sowing 
sheet.  The  most  convenient  form  of  one  is 
that  of  the  semi- spheroid,  made  of  linen 
sheeting-,  having  an  opening  large  enough 
along  one  side  of  the  mouth  to  allow  the 
head  and  right  arm  of  a  man  to  pass 
through,  and  the  portion  passed  under,  rests 
upon  his  left  shoulder.  On  distending  its 
mouth  with  both  hands,  and  on  receiving 
the  seed  into  it,  the  superfluous  portion  of 
the  sheet  is  wound  tightly  over  the  left  arm, 
and  fastened  under  it  into  the  left  hand; 
by  which  it  is  firmly  held,  while  the  load 
of  seed  is  thus  securely  supported  by  that 
part  of  the  sheet  which  passes  over  the  left 
shoulder  across  the  back,  and  under  the 
right  arm.  The  right  arm  which  throws  the 
se'ed,  finds  easy  access  to  the  corn  from  the 
open  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  sheet,  be- 
tween the  left  hand  and  the  breast  of  the 
sower.  A  square  sheet  knotted  together  in 
three  of  its  corners,  and  put  on  in  a  similar 
manner,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sowing 
sheet;  but  one  formed  and  sewed  of  the 
proper  shape,  and  kept  for  the  purpose,  is  a 
much  more  convenient  article.  Linen  sheet- 
ing makes  an  excellent  material  for  a  sow- 
ing sheet,  and,  when  washed  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  will  last  many  years.  The  diffi- 
cult point  is  to  make  the  sowing  sheet  fit 
the  sower  on  the  top  of  tlie  left  shoulder, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
seed  rests  ;  and  in  attempting  this,  the 
principal  thing  to  be  considered  is  to  make 
the  strap,  which  goes  over  the  shoulder, 
broad  enough,  and  take  the  slope  off  the  top 
of  the  shoulder  from  the  neck  downwards. 
The  gatherings  of  the  cloth  on  each  side 
of  the  shoulder- top  should  be  as  neatly 
executed  as  in  a  shirt,  and  a  couple  of  tapes 
should  be  drawn  through  a  short  hem,  to  be 
tied  tight  in  front  of  the  sheet  across  the 
breast.    A  basket  of  wicker-work  such  as 


seen  in  the  engraving,  is  also  sometimes 
used  for  the  sowing  of  seed.  It  is  suspended 
by  girths,  fastened  to  the  two  loops  shown 
on  the  rim  of  the  basket,  by  passing  the 
girth  fror)i  the  left-hand  loop  over  the  left 
shoulder,  behind  the  back  of  the  other  loop, 
or  from  one  loop  to  the  other  round  the 
back  of  the  neck;  and  the  left  holds  the 
basket  steady  by  the  wooden  stud  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rim.  Both  these  utensils 
for  sowing  seed  are  intended  for  the  use  of 
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one  hand  only,  but  some  sowers  throw  tin 
seed  with  both  hands,  and  then  the  instru 
ment  must  be  made  to  suit  the  practice 
Such  a  one  is  a  basket,  or  box  made  of  thin 
deal,  the  nearest  side  carved  to  suit  the 
front  of  the  body.  It  is  suspended  by  girths 
fastened  to  loops  on  the  side  next  the  sower. 
and  passed  round  the  back  of  the  neck.  A 
strap  and  buckle  fastens  it  round  the  body, 
and  the  further  side  is  suspended  by  straps 
slanting  to  the  shoulders  of  the  sower,  and 
fastened  to  the  strap  buckled  round  behind 
his  body.  A  more  simple  form  of  sowing 
sheet  for  both  hands  is  a  linen  semi- 
spheroidal  bag,  attached  to  a  hoop  of  wood 
or  of  iron-rod,  formed  to  fit  the  body, 
buckled  round  it,  and  suspended  in  front  in 
the  manner  just  described.  Both  hands  are 
then  at  liberty  to  cast  the  seed.  In  sowing 
with  one  hand,  the  sower  Avalks  on  the  third 
and  fourth  furrow- slices  from  the  open 
furrow,  which  he  keeps  on  his  right  hand. 
Taking  as  much  seed  as  he  can  grasp  in  his 
right  hand,  he  stretches  his  arm  out  and 
a  little  back,  with  the  clenched  fingers  point- 
ing forward,  and  the  left  foot  making  an 
advance  of  a  moderate  step.  When  the  arm 
has  attainedits  most  backward  position,  the 
seed  is  begun  to  be  cast  with  a  quick  and 
forcible  motion  of  the  hand  forward.  At 
the  first  instant  of  the  forward  motion,  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  are  slightly  relaxed, 
by  which  some  of  the  seeds  drop  upon  the 
furrow  brows,  viz.,  the  open  furrow;  and 
while  still  further  relaxing  the  fingers  gra- 
dually, the  back  of  the  hand  is  so  also 
turned  upwards,  until  the  arm  becomes 
stretched  betore  the  sower,  by  which  time 
the  fingers  are  all  thrown  open,  with  the 
back  of  the  spread  hand  uppermost.  The 
motion  of  the  arm  being  always  in  fuU 
swing,  the  grain,  as  it  leaves  the  hand,  and 
partaking  of  its  momentum,  receives  such 
an  impetus  as  to  be  projected  forward  in  the 
form  of  a  figure  corresponding  to  the  sweep 
made  by  the  hand.  The  forward  motion  of 
the  hand  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
forward  advance  of  the  right  foot,  which  is 
planted  on  the  ground  the  moment  the  hand 
casts  forward  the  bulk  of  the  seed.  The 
seed  ought  to  be  cast  equally  over  the 
ground.  If  the  hand  and  feet  do  not  move 
regularly,  the  ground  will  not  be  equally 
covered,  but  a  strip  left  almost  bare  between 
the  casts.  The  arm  should  always  be  well 
thrown  back  and  stretched  out.  If  the  hand 
is  opened  too  soon,  too  much  of  the  seed 
falls  upon  the  furrow- brow,  and  the  crown 
will  receive  less  than  its  proportion.  If  the 
hand  is  brought  too  high  in  front,  the  seed 
is  apt  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  wind,  and 
tossed  in  a  different  direction  from  that 
intended.  In  casting  high,  the  hand  is 
elevated  from  the  ordinary  level  of  the  elbow, 
whereas  it  should  always  sweep  below  that 
line.  The  hand  should  be  kept  low,  the  arm 
stretched  out,  and  the  seed  made  to  fly  olf 
in  a  curve  in  front,  by  a  sharp  turn  uj)  of 
the  back  of  the  hand,  and  a  free  issuing  of 
the  fingers  near  the  end  of  that  action,^the 
nearest  parts  of  the  seed  fully  within  two 
paces  of  the  sower.  Seed,  when  so  cast, 
will  be  little  affected,  even  by  a  strong  wind. 
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SOY.— A  soy  for  fish,  &c.,  resembling  the 
Indian  soy,  may  be  made  as  follows : — 
Pound  very  small  some  walnuts  when  tit 
for  pickling,  in  a  marble  mortar :  squeeze 
them  through  a  straiuer  ;  let  the  liquor 
stand  to  settle,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear. 
To  every  quart  of  liquor  put  a  pound  of 
acchovies,  and  two  cloves  of  shallot.  B.jil 
it  till  the  scum  rises,  and  then  clear  it  well. 
Add  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  hall- a-pint 
of  vinegar.  Boil  it  again  until  the  anchovies 
are  dissolved  and  the  shallot  tender,  and 
let  it  stand  till  next  day;  then  pour  it  off, 
and  bottle  it  ior  use.  Strain  the  sediment 
through  a  sieve,  and  put  it  by  separately. 
When  used  for  fish,  put  some  of  it  to  the 
usual  mixture  of  anchovy  and  butter,  or  to 
plain  butter. 

SPADE.  — -  A  well-known  agricultural 
implement,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  according  to  the  use  to  which  it  is 
to  be  put.  Spades  are  usually  manufactured 
with  a  flat  blade  :  but  perforated  blades  are 
sometimes  prized  as  cleaning  or  freeing  them- 
selves better  from  earth  in  adhesive  soils  ; 
semi-c.  '.  ndrical  blades  are  also  preferred 
as  entering  the  soil  more  easily,  because 
gradually,  and  in  effect  as  if  a  flat  spade, 
with  a  pointed  or  shield-hke  curved  bdga 
were  used.  Spades  with  curved  edges  or 
pointed  blades,  are  easiest  thrust  into  the 
earth  in  hard  or  stiff  soils,  and  clean  them- 
selves better;  but  they  are  more  apt  to 
leave  more  untouched  parts  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  than  the  common  square- 
mouthed  spade.  They  are  the  best  kind  for 
new  ground  work,  but  are  not  well  adapted 
for  culture.  The  under -foot  spade,  as  seen 
in   the    engraving,  should  be   made   very 


cordate  or  shield-form  blade,  joined  to  a 
handle  by  a  bent  iron  shank.  It  is  used  for 
cut;ting  turf  from  old  sheep-pastures,  ^vith 
a  view  to  its  being  employed  either  for 
turfing  garden- grounds,  or  beins:  thrown 
together  in  heaps,  to  rot  into  mould.  It  is 
also  used  in  removing  ant-hills  and  other 
inequalities  in  sheep- pastures,  in  parks,  or 
rough  lawns.  A  thin  section  often  is  first 
removed,  then  the  protuberance  beneath  it 
is  taken  out,  and  the  section  is  replaced, 
which  having  been  cut  thin,  especially  on 
the  edges,  readily  refits  ;  and  the  operation 
is  finished  by  a  gentle  pressure  by  the  foot, 
back  of  the  spade,  brake,  or  roller.  Another 
implement  oi  this  nature  is  known  as  the 
Flemish  spade.  It  has  a  lonLC  handle— in 
some  cases  six  or  eight  feet ;  but  no  tread 
for  the  foot  of  the  operator.  The  long 
handle  forms  a  very  powerful  lever ;  when  the 
soil  is  easily  penetrated,  it  may  be  dug  with 


greater  ease  with  this  spade  than  with  any 
of  the  forms  in  common  use ;  and  carts 
may  be  filled  with  earth,  and  earth  thrown 
to  a  greater  distance  by  this  implement,  for 
the  same  reason. 

SPAXIEL.— The  varieties  of  the  spaniel 
are  numerous.  The  cocker  spaniel,  as  seen 
in   the   engraving,  is    used    for    sporting. 


•stron?,  the  shaft,  or  handle,  square,  with 
the  angles  rounded  ofi",  and  strongly  plated 
over  where  it  is  joined  to  the  cup- angle  at 
the  top,  and  to  the  blade  below.  The  blade 
is  about  fourteen  inches  across,  and  twelve 
inches  deep ;  quite  perpendicular,  with  shai  p 
cuttinsr  edges,  and  a  hilt  or  piece  of  iron 
riveted  on  for  the  feet.  For  the  stubbing  of 
hec'ges,  taking  the  top  sods  ofi"  drains,  and 
for  various  uses  where  strength  is  wanted, 
this  spade  will  be  found  a  most  powerful 
instrument.    The  turf  spade  consists  of  a 
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i  especially  woodcock  shooting.  His  ears  are 
usually  long  and  well- feathered,  as  are  also 
his  legs  and  tail.  Hi?  hair  is  remarkably 
waved  and  curly.  When  the  spaniel  is 
intended  for  sporting  purposes  he  should  be 
taken  out  very  early  to  the  Held,  as  at  four 
or  five  months  old,  when  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  about  and  hunt  every  moving  thing; 
and  the  signal  for  breaking  should  not  be 
made  until  he  has  evinced  a^ predilection  in 
choosing  the  objects.  As  soon  as  he  begins 
to  hunt  fowls  in  preference  to  other  living 
objects,  as  rats,  &c.,  immediately  commence 
his  training  lessons,  the  first  of  which  is, 
that  now  he  is  to  chase  at  your  command 
only,  and  that  the  animals  he  hunts  should 
be  such  as  you  will  habituate  him  to,  and 
not  those  he  might  choose  for  himself. 
Having  been  thus  thoroughly  initiated  in 
this  subserviency  to  your  sporting  pursuits, 
he  is  next  to  be  taught  to  fetch  and  carry; 
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and  that,  in  doing  this,  he  shall  not  tear  or 
spoil  hi3  game,  or  whatever  he  may  have  in 
his  mouth.  " 

SPA:?^ISII  cake.— Sift  half  a  pound  of 
flour  into  a  broad  pan,  and  silt  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  separately  into  a  deep  plate,  and 
set  it  aside.  Put  the  milk  into  a  dish.  Cut 
up  the  butter,  and  set  it  on  the  stove,  or 
near  the  fire,  to  warm  ;  but  do  not  let  it  get 
too  hot.  When  the  butter  is  very  soft,  stir 
it  all  through  the  milk,  and  set  it  away  to 
cool.  Beat  the  eggs  very  light,  and  mix  the 
milk  and  butter  with  them  all  at  once ;  then 
pour  all  into  the  pan  of  flour.  Put  in  the 
spice  and  the  rose-water;  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  eight  drops  of  essence  of  lemon.  Add 
the  yeast,  of  which  an  increased  quantity 
will  be  necessary,  if  it  is  not  very  strong- 
and  fresh.  Stir  the  whole  very  hard.  Add  the 
sugar  gradually.  If  the  sugar  is  not  stirred 
in  slowly,  a  little  at  a  time,  the  buns  will  be 
heavy.  Then,  by  degrees,  sprinkle  in  the 
remaining  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour. 
Stir  all  well  together;  butter  a  pan,  and  put 
in  the  mixture.  Cover  it  with  a  cloth,  and 
set  it  near  the  fire  to  rise.  It  vvill,  probably, 
not  be  light  in  less  than  five  hours.  When 
it  is  risen  very  high,  and  is  covered  with 
bubbles,  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more,  in  proportion 
to  its  thickness.  When  it  is  quite  cool,  cut 
it  in  squares,  and  grate  loaf  sugar  over  them. 
This  quantity  will  make  twelve  or  fifteen 
buns. 

SPANISH  CREAM.— Boil,  in  half  a  pint 
of  water,  an  ounce  of  isins^lass  till  dissolved  ; 
strain  and  mix  it  with  a  quart  of  cream  or 
good  milk— if  cream,  not  so  much  isinglass  ; 
stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  comes  to  a  boil ; 
when  a  little  cooled,  add  gradually  tiie 
beaten  yolk  of  six  eggs,  and  a  glass  of  white 
wine.  Pour  it  into  a  deep  dish,  sweeten 
with  pounded  loaf-sugar,  stir  it  till  cold, 
and  then  put  it  into  a  shape.  Or,  in  lieu  of 
the  glass  of  wine,  rub  a  lump  of  sugar  upon 
the  peel  of  a  lemon  to  extract  the  flavour, 
and  add  it  to  the  cream. 

l^"  Cream  or  milk,  i  quart ;  water,  |  pint ; 
isinglass,  l  oz. ;  eggs,  6  yolks  ;  white  wine, 
1  glass  ;  sugar,  to  sweeten. 

SPANISH  FLUMMERY.— Scald  a  quart 
of  cream  with  a  little  cinnamon  or  mace. 
Mix  this  gradually  into  half  a  pound  of  rice 
flour,  and  then  stir  it  over  a  gentle  fire  till 
it  acquires  the  thickness  of  jelly.  Sweeten 
it  to  taste,  and  pour  it  into  cups  or  shapes. 
Turn  it  out  when  cold,  and  serve  it  up. 
Cream,  wine,  or  preserves,  eat  well  with  it ; 
or  it  may  be  eaten  alone,  as  preferred. 
Oatmeal  may  be  used  instead  of  rice. 

SPANISH  FRITTERS.— Cut  the  crumb 
of  a  French  roll  into  square  pieces,  of  the 
thickness  of  the  finger ;  add  nutmeg,  sugar, 
pounded  cinnamon,  and  an  egg.  When  well 
soaked,  fry  the  fritters  of  a  delicate  brown, 
and  serve  with  butter,  wine,  and  sweet 
sauce. 

SPANISH  PUFFS.— Put  into  a  saucepan 
half  a  pint  of  water  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
iof  butter ;  stir  it  till  it  boils,  and  mix  in 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour ;  stir  it  well 
together,  and  add  six  yolks  and  four  whites 
of  eggs,  two  at  a  time ;  let  it  cool,  and,  with 
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a  dessert-spoon,  drop  it  into  boiling  clarified 
dripping  or  lard.  To  make  ginger  pufi*s,  a 
tear^poouful  of  pounded  ginger  may  be 
added. 

i!^  Water,  |  pint ;  butter,  ^Ib. ;  flour, 
4  tablespoonfuls  ;  eggs,  6  yolks,  4  whites. 

SPANISH  SAUCE.— Dissolve  a  couple 
of  ounces  of  good  butter  in  a  thick  stewpan 
or  saucepan  ;  throw  in  from  four  to  six 
slices  of  shallots,  four  ounces  of  the  lean  of 
an  undressed  ham,  three  ounces  of  carrot, 
cat  in  small  dice,  one  bay  leaf,  two  or  three 
sprigs  of  parsley,  and  one  or  two  of 
thyme  ;  but  these  last  must  be  small ;  three 
cloves,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  a  dozen  corns  of 
pepper.  Add  part  of  a  root  of  parsley,  if  it 
be  at  hand,  and  keep  the  whole  stirred  or 
shaken  over  a  moderate  fire  for  twenty 
minutes ;  then  add,  by  degrees,  one  pint  of 
very  strong  veal  stock  or  gravy,  and  stew  the 
whole  gently  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes ; 
strain  ,  and  skim  ofi"  the  fat,  and  it  will  be 
ready  to  serve. 

t^  Butter,  2  ozs. ;  shallots,  4  to  6 ;  lean  of 
undressed  ham,  4  ozs.  ;  carrots,  3  ozs. ;  bay 
leaf,  1 ;  little  thyme  and  parsley,  in  sprigs  ; 
cloves,  3 ;  mace,  1  blade ;  peppercorns,  12 ; 
little  parsley-root;  strong  veal  stock  or 
gravy,  i  pint. 

SPASM.— By  this  word  is  understood  a 
violent  and  involuntary  contraction  of  one 
or  more  muscles,  generally  attended  vrtth 
great  pain.  Spasm  is  a  species  of  convulsion, 
or  eclampsia,  with  this  difi'erence,  that  either 
of  the  above  are  attended  v;ith  an  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation,  with  longer  or 
shorter  intervals,  as  exemplified  by  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  hand ;  but  a 
spasm  is  one  ri^id  and  continuous  lock  or 
retraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  as  in 
cramp,  which  suffers  no  intermission  till  the 
cure  is  effected.  When  spasm  occurs  in  the 
limbs  or  muscles,  it  is  called  cramp ;  which 
see.  When  it  takes  place  in  a  vital  organ, 
as  in  the  heart  or  lungs,  it  is  frequently 
the  closing  symptom  of  a  long  train  of 
diseased  action,  in  an  impaired  constitution, 
and  often  proves  fatal  before  relief  can  be 
obtained,  or  danger  is  apprehended.  When 
occurring  in  the  stomach,  the  patient,  if 
possible,  should  be  placed  in  a  hot  bath,  or 
failing  this,  heated  bricks  or  bottles  of 
boiling  water  applied  to  the  feet,  the  stomach 
fomented  with  hot  water,  in  which  some 
mustard  has  been  mixed,  and  the  following 
draught  given  every  ten  minutes  till  the 
contraction  is  overcome  :— 

Brandy     ...    1  dessertspoonfuL 

Sal  volatile  .    .  20  drops. 

Laudanum   .    .  10  drops. 

Camphor  water.    3  dessertspoonfuls. 

Ether   ....  15  drops. 
Mix  in  a  wineglass,  and  drink  immediately, 
SPATULA.— A  blunt  flexible  knife  used 
by  the  apothecary,  and  in  various  medicinal 


manipulations.  It  is  usually  made  of  iron, 
but  bone  substances  are  also  used  for  sub- 
stances that  act  ehemically  on  iron.    The 
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most  convenient  size  of  spatula  for  a  do- 
mestic chest,  is  one  with  the  blade  about 
three  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  handle  three 
inches  long. 

SPECTACLES.— As  age  advances,  every 
one  experiences  a  difficulty  in  reading  when 
the  book  or  paper  is  held  at  the  usual  dis- 
tance, and  a  similar  imperfection  of  vision 
in  discerning:  objects  gererally.  In  reading-, 
especially,  the  evil  increases  until  a  distinct 
vision  cannot  be  had  but  at  a  much  greater 
distance,  and  at  last  this  distance  becomes 
so  great,  that  the  apparent  size  of  the  letters 
is  too  much  diminished  to  discern  them. 
This  defect,  the  natural  consequence  of  old 
age,  is  owing  to  the  convexity  of  the  eye 
having  diminished  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remedied 
by  using  spectacles,the  glasses  of  which  are 
what  is  termed  by  opticians  doulle  convex, 
of  which  A  and  b  in  the  annexed  illustration 
are  sections,  showing  that  they  are  ground 
thicker  at  the  middle  than  at  the  edges. 
When  defective  vi- 
sion is  first  expe- 
rienced, glasses  with 
a  slight  degree  of  con- 
vexity will  do,  as  A, 
which  opticians  call 
the  first  sight;  but  as, 
after  a  few  years,  the 
eyes  become  still  flat- 
ter, jjlasses  more  con- 
vex, as  B,  are  necessary  to  enable  a  person  to 
see  to  read  distinctly  at  the  usual  distance  ; 
and  on  every  increase  of  a  few  years,  it  will 
be  required  to  have  them  more  and  more 
convex,  or  what  is  termed  older  sight. 
The  more  convex  the  glasses,  the  more  they 
magnify,  or  the  larger  they  make  objects  at 
the  same  distance  appear.  In  general,  when 
the  eye  is  perfect,  six  or  eight  inches  is  the 
usual  distance  at  which  we  hold  small 
objects  to  view  them,  such  as  a  book;  but 
this  distance  is  not  exactly  the  same  for  all 
persons.  To  choose  spectacles  when  the  eyes 
are  beginning  to  be  defective  through  age, 
begin  by  trying  glasses  that  magnify  best, 
or  what  is  called  the  youni^est  sight;  if 
these  enable  a  person  to  read  at  the  usual 
distance,  they  are  the  kind  to  be  employed  ; 
but  if  vision  be  still  indistinct,  try  a  higher 
magnifying  power,  and  so  on  until  the  pro- 
per spectacles  are  found  :  but  be  careful  not 
to  use  a  higher  magnifying  power  than  is 
really  necessary,  otherwise  the  evil  of  age 
may  be  brought  on  prematurely.  Many 
persons  whose  sight  is  defective,  postpone 
the  use  of  spectacles  from  too  nice  a  regard 
to  appearances ;  the  folly  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  obvious ;  but  overtasking  the 
vision,  already  weak,  an  injury  is  done  to 
the  eyes  frequently  beyond  the  reach  of 
remedy,  or  the  contrivances  of  art. 

SPECULATION  GAME.— A  round  game 
of  cards  at  which  several  can  play,  using 
a  complete  pack  of  cards,  bearing  the  same 
import  as  at  whist,  with  fish  or  counters,  on 
which  such  a  value  is  fixed  as  the  company 
may  agree.  The  highest  trump  in  each  deal 
wins  the  pool ;  and  whenever  it  happens 
that  not  one  is  dealt,  then  the  company 
pool  again,  and  the  event  is  decided  by  the 
succeeding  company.     After   determining 


the  deal,  &c.,  the  dealer  pools  six  fish,  and 
every  other  player  four ;  then  three  cards 
ar6  given  to  each,  by  one  at  a  time,  and 
another  turned  up  for  trump.  The  cards 
are  not  to  be  looked  at  except  in  this  man- 
ner ;  the  eldest  hand  shows  the  uppermost 
card  which  is  a  trump ;  the  company  may 
speculate  on,  or  bid  for  it,  the  highest  bidder 
buying  and  paying  for  it,  provided  the 
price  offered  be  approved  of  by  the  seller. 
After  this  is  settled,  if  the  card  does  not 
prove  a  trump,  then  the  next  eldest  is  to 
show  the  uppermost  card,  and  so  on— the 
company  speculating  as  they  please,  till  all 
are  discovered,  when  the  possessor  of  the 
highest  trump,  whether  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  gains  the  pool.  To  play  at  specu- 
lation well,  a  recollection  only  is  requisite 
of  what  superior  cards  of  that  particular 
suit  have  appeared  in  the  preceding  deals, 
and  calculating  the  probability  of  the  trump 
off"ered  proving  the  highest  in  the  deal  then 
undetermined. 

SPERMACETI  OINTMENT.  —  Take  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  fine  salad  oil,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  white  wax,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  spermaceti ;  melt  these  ingredients  over 
a  gentle  fire,  and  continue  stirring  the  oint- 
ment till  it  is  cold. 

SPICE,  SPIRITS  OF.— Take  an  ounce  of 
black  pepper,  and  an  ounce  of  allspice,  both 
fine  and  powdered,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  grated  nutmeg;  infuse  these  ingredients 
in  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  then  strain  and 
bottle  for  use. 

SPIDERS,  TO  Destroy. —  The  species 
known  as  the  red  spider  is  very  injurious  and 
destructive  to  the  different  sorts  of  plants 
and  fruit-trees,  especially  in  forcing  houses. 
It  is  found  particularly  so  to  those  of  the 
French  bean,  melon,  peach,  vine,  cherry, 
currant,  and  some  other  kinds.  The  gene- 
ration and  production  of  this  insect  are 
greatly  favoured  by  the  dry  warm  heat 
which  is  constantly  kept  up  in  the  houses 
which  contain  these  sorts  of  plants  and 
trees,  and  there  are  many  other  circum- 
stances which  combine  in  bringing  it  forth. 
Constant  daily  watering  or  washing  the 
trees,  will  have  the  power  of  starving  these 
insects,  but  in  doing  this,  care  must  always 
be  taken  that  every  part  of  the  leaves  are 
watered,  otherwise  the  insects  hide  and  save 
themselves  in  the  dry  part,  and  are  preserved 
from  the  effects  of  the  water.  Throwing 
weak  lime-water  in  a  plentiful  manner  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  where  the  insects 
are  mostly  found,  will  soon  destroy  them. 
In  the  hot  summer  months,  and  when  dry 
heat  prevails,  melon  plants  are  very  liable 
to  be  infected  with  the  red  spider,  and  the 
appearances  of  it  may  constantly  be  long 
noticed  before  the  insects  can  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  by  the  leaves  beginning  to 
curl  and  crack  in  the  middle  parts.  When- 
ever they  are  discovered  to  be  in  this  con- 
dition, and  there  is  fine  warm  sunny  weather, 
the  watering  of  them  all  over  the  leaves, 
both  on  the  under  and  upper  sides,  is 
advised.  The  work  should  be  performed 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
plants  be  shaded  with  mats  about  eight,  if 
the  sun  shine  with  much  power,  shutting 
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the  frames  down  closely  until  about  eleven, 
and  then  admitting^  a  small  quantity  of  Iresh 
air,  letting^  the  mats  remain  until  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  when  they  should  be  wholly 
taken  away.  The  shade  which  is  thus 
aflbrded  by  the  mats  prevents  the  leaves  of 
plants  from  being  scorched  or  otherwise  in- 
jured by  the  action  of  the  heat  of  the  sun 
while  they  are  in  a  wet  cooled  state.  Where 
a  southerly  breeze  prevails,  watering  them 
again  about  three  in  the  afternoon  is  recom- 
mended, shutting  them  up  close  as  before  to 
keep  the  heat  in,  which  causes  a  strong 
exhalation  of  the  moisture,  and  is  extremely 
destructive  to  the  spiders.  In  all  these 
waterings,  the  water  is  to  be  thrown  as 
much  and  as  finely  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  where  the  insects  mostly  lodge ; 
the  vines  or  stems  of  the  plants  being  gently 
turned  to  facilitate  the  operation.  When 
these  waterings  are  finished,  the  vines  or 
stems  of  the  plants  are  to  be  carefully  laid 
down  again  in  their  former  position.  And  if 
the  day  be  sunny,  the  mats  may  remain  as 
already  directed,  until  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
become  perfectly  dry,  on  being  admitted  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  that  may  be  present  at  the 
time.  It  is  further  advised  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  that  previously  to  the  frames 
and  lights  which  are  to  contain  plants  of  this 
sort  being  employed,  they  should  be  well 
washed  both  inside  and  out,  first  with  clean 
water,  and  then  with  a  mixture  of  soapsuds 
and  chamber  lye;  a  brush  or  woollen  rag 
being  made  use  of  in  the  operation  ;  as  by 
this  method  the  eggs  of  the  spiders  that 
may  have  been  deposited  on  them  in  the 
preceding  season,  may  be  cleared  away  and 
destroyed.  These  washings  should  never  be 
performed  in  cold  frosty  seasons  ;  and  the 
soft  or  rain  water  should  always  be  made 
use  of 

SPINACH  A  LA  FRANCAISE. -After 
picking,  boiling,  straining,  and  pressing, 
put  the  spinach  into  a  pan  of  fresh  water, 
and  when  it  is  cold  make  it  into  balls,  and 
squeeze  them  in  your  hands  until  all  the 
water  is  expelled ;  chop  fine  on  aboard  with 
a  wooden  spade  ;  then  melt  an  ounce  of  but- 
ter in  a  stewpan,  put  the  spinach  into  it, 
mix  well  for  ten  minutes,  lightly  dredge 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  add  gradually 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  boiling  cream,  or  the 
yolks  of  two  well  beaten  eggs,  in  which  case 
omit  the  flour;  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
veloute  or  strong  white  stock,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pounded  sugar;  mix  well  and 
serve  in  a  hot  dish  with  light  brown  sippets 
of  fried  bread  or  puff-paste,  baked  in  fanci- 
ful devices. 

SPINACH  BOILED.-Pick  the  spinach 
leaf  by  leaf,  then  take  off"  the  stalks  and 
thoroughly  wash  the  leaves  in  five  or  six 
waters,  or  they  will  be,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  when  carelessly  prepared,  gritty. 
When  you  are  sure  that  every  particle  of 
mould  is  removed,  drain  in  a  cullender,  and 
put  the  leaves  into  a  large  saucepan  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt  and  a  pinch  of  soda 
sprmkled  over  them,  then  add  a  quart  of 
boilmg  water,  press  the  leaves  down,  and 
boil  quickly  ten  minutes,  stirring  frequently. 
When  done,  strain  and  press  carefully,  as 
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this  vegetable  retains  the  water  more  than 
any  other.  This  is  the  plain,  and  in 
general,  the  best  way  of  sending  spinach  to 
table,  as  it  preserves  the  true  flavour  of  the 
plant;  but  if  you  wish  to  make  it  richer, 
after  straining  and  pressing,  put  the 
spinach  on  a  board,  chop  it  tine,  and  place 
it  in  a  stewpan  with  an  ounce  of  butter, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  salt  (in 
equal  quantities),  stir  well  until  the  butter 
is  absorbed,  turn  into  a  hot  dish,  cut  the 
pulp  into  small  squares  or  diamonds,  and 
serve  with  poached  eggs  and  slices  of  fried 
baccn  ;  garnish  with  sippets  of  fried  bread. 
SPINACH,  Culture  of.— The  varieties 
of  spinach,  being  annuals,  must  be  grown 
from  seed.  The  leaves  are  required  during 
the  whole  of  the  year,  therefore  successive 
sowings  become  necessary.  A  small  sow- 
ing may  be  made  in  January,  if  the  weather 
is  mild,  a  larger  sowing  in  FebruPcry,  and  a 
still  larger  one  in  March.  Sow  afterwards 
once  in  three  weeks,  till  the  beginning  of 
May,  then  every  week  till  the  end  of  July. 
Three  sowings  should  be  made  in  August, 
for  winter  and  spring  use,  say  during  the 
first,  second  and  third  week.  The  seed 
vegetates  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  ;  therefore  it  may  be 
advantageously  sown  between  rows  of 
newly- planted  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  or  the 
like,  as  it  will  be  fit  to  cut  off"  for  use  before 
they  either  injure  it,  or  it  prove  an  impedi- 
ment to  their  growth.  And  when  so  sown, 
the  drills  should  be  made  nine  inches  wide 
and  the  seed  thinly  sprinkled  in  them,  to 
give  the  plants  greater  room  than  if  sown 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  germination 
of  the  seed  may  be  hastened  by  steeping  it 
in  water  three  or  four  hours  previous  to 
sowing  ;  and  in  sowing  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  when  the  ground  is  dry,  the  drills 
should  be  soaked  with  water  before  the  seed 
is  sown.  It  should  always  be  sown  in  drills 
two  inches  deep  and  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  apart  for  principal  winter  crops,  the 
plants  being,  after  they  come  up,  thinned 
to  a  foot  apart  in  the  line.  As  the  object  is 
to  have  large  succulent  leaves,  the  ground 
cannot  be  too  highly  manured.  One  ounce 
will  sow  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  a  single 
drill.  The  summer  crops  should  be  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  water  during  dry 
weather,  the  plants  only  moderately  thinned, 
as  their  duration  is  short.  In  November 
it  will  be  well  to  thin  the  plants  intended 
for  a  winter  and  spring  crop,  to  clear  the 
ground  completely  of  weeds,  and  to  cover 
the  spaces  between  the  rows  with  finely 
sifted  coal- ashes,  to  counteract  damp  and  to 
render  the  ground  more  comfortable  to 
tread  upon  during  the  process  of  gathering 
the  crop.  This  also  saves  the  large  lower 
leaves  from  being  splashed  with  mud  dur- 
ing heavy  rains.  In  light  sandy  soils  spring 
crops  come  into  use  soonest,  but  they 
equally  soon  shoot  up  to  seed  and  become 
useless.  In  strong  retentive  soils  they  are 
later  and  continue  longer.  In  medium  good 
garden  soils,  abundantly  manured,  the  crops 
succeed  best;  and  it  is  of  importance,  par- 
ticularly for  crops  to  come  in  during  winter 
and  to  continue  on  till  spring,  that  the 
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situation  chosen  be  open  and  well  exposed. 
In  taking  the  crop,  the  larger  and  lower  leaves 
should  be  gathered  first,  and  then  should 
either  be  cut  ofi"  with  a  knife,  or  pinched  off 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  close  to  the 
bottom  of  their  footstalks.  The  summer 
crops,  as  they  ,2:row  so  rapidly,  may  be  cut 
close  to  the  ground  with  a  knife  preparatory 
to  being  dressed,  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves 
should  be  cut  off  and  the  leaves  sorted, 
removing  all  the  flower- stalks,  should  any 
exist,  and  rinsing  the  whole  in  fresh  water, 
placing  them  afterwards  in  a  clean  basket 
to  allow  the  vrater  to  drain  from  them.  In 
sowing  seed,  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  past, 
the  male  plants,  which  will  then  have  per- 
formed their  office,  should  all  be  removed,  to 
admit  air  and  light  to  the  female  plants  to 
enable  them  to  perfect  their  seeds.  The 
seeed  ripens  in  August  and  September,  and, 
after  being  dried  for  a  week  or  so  in  the 
straw,  should  be  thrashed  out.  Birds  are 
extremely  fond  of  si)inach-seed,  so  much  so 
as  to  render  it  expedient  to  cover  the  seed 
crop,  if  upon  a  limited  scale,  with  netting-, 
from  the  time  the  plants  come  into  flower, 
until  the  seed  is  ripened.  The  seed  retains 
its  vegetative  properties  about  four  years. 

SPINACH  PUDDING.— Scald  and  chop 
some  spinach  very  fine,  together  with  four 
ounces  of  biscuit  soaked  in  cream,  the  yolks 
of  eight  eggs  beat  up,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  melted  butter,  a  little  salt,  and  nutmeg, 
and  sugar  to  taste;  beat  it  up  all  together, 
and  set  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  stiff,  but  do 
not  let  it  boil.  Cool  it  and  bake  it  in  puff- 
paste;  or  butter  a  basin  and  boil  it. 

SPINACH  SOUP.— Shred  two  handfuls 
of  spinach,  a  turnip,  two  onions,  a  head  of 
celery,  two  carrots,  a  little  thyme  and 
parsley;  put  all  into  the  stewpan  with  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  a  pint  of  veal  stock,  or 
the  liquor  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled; 
stev7  till  tender,  pulp  through  a  coarse 
'  sieve,  add  a  qaart  of  fresh  water,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  boil  all  together.  Make  some 
small  suet  dumplings  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
put  them  into  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup 
on  hot. 

SPINAL  AFFECTIONS.  — Though  the 
symptoms  of  this  class  of  diseases  appear 
extremely  complex  and  numerous,  there  are 
in  reality  but  two  diseases  affecting  the 
spinal  column,  that  in  this  work  call  for 
any  special  observation,  and  these  are,  a 
distortion  forwards,  or  anterior  cuj^vature,  in 
which  the  back- bone  bends  inward,  leaving 
a  considerable  hollow  in  the  back;  and  a 
distortion  to  the  side— generally  to  the 
right— and  known  as  lateral  curvature,  in 
which  the  back- bone  becomes  more  or  less 
doubled  on  itself,  as  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  S'  or,  .  more  frequently  like  the 
italic/.  The  anterior,  or  forward  curvature, 
is  the  result  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
vertebrae,  or  the  intervening  cartilage, 
v.hich  in  consequence,  no  longer  able  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  forced 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  pressed  in- 
wards ;  shortening  the  stature  and  deform- 
ing the  chest  and  back.  Such  a  disease  is 
the  result  of  a  scrofulous  habit  or  an  heredi- 
tary constitutional  taint ;  and  either  deve- 


lopes  itself  in  infancy  and  childhood,  or  it 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  most  effectual  treatment  for  this  form 
of  spinal  disease,  is  a  system  of  counter- 
irritation,  local  and  general  tonics,  change 
of  air,  rest,  and  mechanical  support.  The 
application  of  moxa  every  month  or  six 
weeks,  for  two  or  three  times  ;  a  succession 
of  blisters,  or  a  seaton,  are  the  means  by 
which  the  first  intention  of  the  physician  is 
obtained;  accompanied  by  perfect  rest,  a 
generous  diet,  and  quinine  and  wine,  and  as 
the  strength  and  capability  for  motion 
returns,  sea-air,  salt-water  bathing,  and  a 
pair  of  properly  fitting  stays.  Lateral  cur- 
vature proceeds  from  general  debility, 
especially  from  a  loss  of  muscular  power  in 
the  back,  from  long  sedentary  habits,  and 
often  from  tight  and  injudicious  lacing;  for 
this  form  of  diseased  spine  is  far  more  fre- 
quent in  females  than  in  males :  it  is  also 
very  often  induced  by  rickets,  or  makes  its 
appearance  in  weakly  constitutions,  after  an 
attack  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  The  first 
observable  indication  of  a  curvature,  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  breast ;  appearing  when 
contrasted  with  the  other  to  be  deformed, 
or  else  the  rigltt  shoulder  assumes  a  marked 
disproportion,  and  seems  to  stand  out  from 
the  spine.  Concurrent  with  one  or  other  of 
these  effects,  is  a  gradual  distortion  of  the 
left  hip,  which  grows  outward,  and  be- 
comes as  far  removed  from  the  line  of  the 
spinal  column  on  that  side,  as  the  opposite 
shoulder  is  from  that ;  the  consequence  of 
this  displacement  of  the  hip,  is,  that  the  leg 
appears  shorter,  while  the  vertebras  of  the 
neck  sinking,  gives  a  one-sided  and  con- 
strained position  to  the  carriage  of  the  head 
and  neck. 

Treatment.— \n  this  disease,  or  more  pro- 
perly affection,  a  moral  and  physical  course 
is  more  absolutely  indicated  than  a  medical 
one  ;  for  if  taken  in  time  many  of  those 
afiiicted  may  be  permanently  cured.  The 
first  and  most  imperative  obligation,  is 
a  well-regulated  system  of  exercise,  which 
by  calling  into  play  the  opposite  set  ot 
muscles  may  serve  by  their  action,  in  the 
first  place,  to  arrest  the  further  advance  of 
the  disease,  and  secondly,  to  draw  back 
into  their  natural  position,  the  displaced 
members.  Before,  however,  exercise  is 
adopted,  and  continuously  through  the 
whole  course  of  treatment,  a  stimulus  must 
be  applied  to  the  weakened  muscles  of  the 
diseased  parts  :  this  stimulus  is  friction,  or 
in  other  words,  rubbing.  Twice  a  day— for 
at  least  ten  minutes  each  time— the  back, 
shoulder,  and  hip.  must  be  rubbed  with  an 
embrocation  of  either  common  olive  oil,  or 
one  part  of  turpentine  to  three  of  olive  oil, 
rubbed  in  with  energy  and  continued  with 
zeal.  This,  with  country  air,  a  good  and 
nutritious  diet,  and  the  exhibition  of  steel 
wine,  and  tonics,  is  to  be  adopted  for  some 
time  prior  to  resorting  to  exercise ;  the 
patient  reclining  on  a  hair  mattress  till  a 
sufficient  degree  of  strength  has  been  ob- 
tained, when  in  addition  to  these  means 
must  commence  the  iol lowing  system  of 
graduated  exercise:— The  patient  to  draw 
frequent  and  deep  inspirations,  while 
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seated ;  to  do  the  same  standing",  the  arms 
elevated  over  the  head ;  the  same  with  the 
arms  down,  and  then  extended  horizontally. 
The  patient  sitting,  to  move  the  feet  up  and 
down,  next,  deep  and  slow  inspirations 
while  lying  on  the  left  side,  on  the  elbow ; 
rising  and  lowering  the  body  several  times 
in  this  position ;  then  walking  slowly  across 
a  w^ll  ventilated  room,  and  drawing  full 
inspirations.  Fixing-  the  weak  hand  above 
the  head  and  bending  slowly,  carrying  a 
light  weight  in  the  weak  hand,  declaiming  a 
set  piece,  or  singing  a  song  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion, without  moving.  Using  the  weak  arm, 
by  imitating  mechanical  work,  as  sawing, 
hammering,  or  planing.  Drawing  upon  a 
spring  with  the  weak  hand,  and  accustom- 
ing- it  to  grasp  and  resist.  Finally,  lifting 
the  body  from  the  bed  by  the  assistance  of 
the  arms,  and  using  the  body  to  sit  up  with- 
out any  aid  from  the  hands.  These  several 
evolutions— allowing  a  few  minutes  to  each 
— should  be  gone  through  in  regular  order, 
twice  every  day,  in  a  large  well-aired  room, 
the  inspiration  being  drawn  slow,  deep,  and 
steady.  When  the  strength  has  improved, 
and  the  physical  tone  warrants  the  change,  a 
systemof  out-of-door  exercise,  muscular  and 
progressive,  is  to  be  adopted,  till  the  health 
is  restored  and  the  growing  deformity 
corrected. 

SPIRITS,  Adulteration  of.  —  Ste 
Brandy,  Gin,  &c. 

SPIT  KACK.— In  the  culinary  depart- 
ment this  is  a  contrivance  to  hang  spits 
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upon  after  they  are  cleaned  and  are  ready 
for  use. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. -This,  though 
a  serious  symptom,  is  often  productive  of 
more  alarm,  than  is  justified  by  the  amount 
of  blood  ejected,  which,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  comes  from  some  minute  vessel  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  trachea ;  though  in 
general  the  blood  spit  from  the  mouth, 
proceeds  from  the  lungs,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  that  discharged  from  the 
stomach,  in  being  smaller  in  quantity, 
and  more  bright  and  frothy  than  the  other. 
Spitting  of  blood  frequently  occurs  after 
some  strong  muscular  exertion,  or  results 
from  a  blow  on  the  chest,  and  when  not 
a  sequent  of  long  and  severe  cough,  or 
occurring  in  a  narrow-chested  or  weakly 
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constitutioned  person,  need  create  but  little 
apprehension.  Spitting  of  blood,  is  often  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  pain,  and  a  sense 
of  constriction  in  the  chest,  with  a  quick, 
sharp  pulse,  Hushed  cheeks,  and  an  irritating 
cough.  In  any  case,  absolute  rest  is  neces- 
sary, the  patient  should  lie  on  his  back,  and 
while  the  feet  are  kept  warm  the  hands  and 
upper  part  of  the  person  should  be  pre- 
served cool,  the  patient  taking  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a 
little  water  every  two  or  three  hours  ;  and 
if  the  spitting  continues,  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  are  to  be  taken,  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing pills  every  two  hours,  accompanied  with 
frequent  draughts  of  vinegar  and  water, 
lemonade,  or  buttermilk:— 

Take  of 
Sugar  of  lead     ....    15  grains. 

Ipecacuanha 4  grains. 

Opium  powder  ....      3  grains. 
Extract     of    henbane, 

enough  to  make  into  a 

mass, 

which  is  to  be  divided  into  six  pills.  In 
severe  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed, 
and  apply  a  bladder  of  ice  to  the  chest,  and 
possibly  a  blister.— See  Blood. 

SPLEEN. —This  organ,  known  as  the 
milt,  and  always  referred  to  as  the  seat  of 
a  pain  in  the  side,  from  running  or  any 
violent  exertion,  has  rever  yet  had  a  proper 
use  assigned  to  it.  The  Romans,  believing 
it  prevented  a  runner's  speed  in  the  gladia- 
torial course,  were  in  the  habit  of  extrac- 
ting it  from  tbtir  athletce ;  but,  with  what 
result,  is  not  known.  It  has  long  been  the 
prejudiced  opinion  to  attribute  the  peevish, 
irritable  disposition  of  men  to  this  organ; 
but  till  we  know— which  as  yet  we  do  not— 
what  function  the  spleen  performs  in  the 
human  economy,  it  would  be  more  just  to 
attribute  a  man's  ill  temper  to  the  fault  of 
his  disposition,  than  to  an  organ,  whose  use 
in  the  animal  body  is  still  a  mystery.  The 
spleen,  like  the  neiohbouring  digestive 
organs,  is  subject  to  intiammation,  enlarge- 
ment and  softening,  and  its  treatment  in 
each  is  of  the  same  nature  and  order.— See 

Ll\TER. 

SPLINTERS,  to  Extract.  —  When 

splinters  are  extracted  immediately,  bad 
consequences  seldom  ensue.  But  the  more 
certainly  to  prevent  any  ill  effects,  a  com- 
press of  linen,  dipped  in  warm  water,  may 
be  applied  to  the  part ;  or  it  may  be  bathed 
a  little  while  in  warm  water.  If  the  splinter 
cannot  be  extracted  immediately,  or  if  any 
part  of  it  be  left  in,  inflammation  will 
probably  ensue,  and  nothing  but  timely 
precaution  will  prevent  it  coming  to  an 
ulcer.  A  portion  of  shoemaker's  wax, 
spread  upon  leather,  diaws  these  punctures 
remarkably  well.  When  the  splinter  does 
not  make  its  presence  known  until  inflam- 
mation is  felt,  and  no  advice  can  be 
procured,  the  steam  of  water  should  be 
applied  to  it  at  first,  and  then  a  poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  with  a  few  drops  of  Peru- 
vian balsam.  The  injured  part  should  also 
I  be  kept  in  an  easy  position. 
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SPONGE.— A  marine  production,  chiefly 
brought  from  Turkey.  The  finest  quality  is 
imported  from  Smyrna.  Another,  called 
West  Indian  or  Bahama  sponge,  is 
much  less  esteemed,  being  coarse,  dark 
coloured,  and  very  rotten.  When  sponge 
first  comes  over,  it  has  often  a  great  deal  of 
sand  in  it,  which  must  be  carefully  cleaned 
out.  The  great  use  of  sponges  for  bathing 
and  fomenting  afl'ected  parts  of  the  body  is 
well  known  ;  but  the  sponge  used  should  be 
of  the  finest  description,  and  entirely  freed 
from  any  gritty  particles.  When  sponges 
are  done  with,  they  should  be  squeezed  dry 
and  placed  in  an  oiled  silk  bag  made  to 
receive  them.  By  this  means  they  will  last 
much  longer,  and  in  better  preservation 
than  when  suffered  to  lie  carelessly  about, 
with  the  water  in  them.  Good  sponge  is  an 
expensive  article,  and  a  high  price  must  not 
be  begrudged  for  a  piece  of  superior  quality 
and  size.  Above  all,  purchasers  should  be- 
ware of  buying  cheap  pieces  of  sponge  of 
street  vendors;  such  pieces  frequently 
having  done  duty  in  stables,  and  bein^ 
capable  of  communicating  diseases  with 
which  the  horses  have  been  aflected. 

SPONGE  BISCUITS.  — Jieat  together, 
for  half  an  hour,  four  well-beaten  eggs,  and 
half  a  pouud  of  finely-powdered  loaf  su^ar; 
then  mix  in  lightly,  six  ounces  of  dried 
and  sifted  flour,  and  the  grated  peel  of  a 
lemon,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  lemon, 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  rosewater.  FJour 
the  pans,  fill  them  half-full,  and  sift  pounded 
sug^ar  over  them.  JJake  them  in  a  quick 
oven.  Potatoe  flour  may  be  substituted  for 
wheat  flour. 

C-^  E<2:gs,  4  ;  sugar,  |  lb. ;  flour,  C  ozs.  ; 
lemon-peel,  1:  rose-water,  1  tablespoouful. 

SPONGE  CAKE.— This  cake  may  be 
made  in  the  following  ways :— l.  Take 
sixteen  ounces  of  finely- powdered  loaf 
sugar,  eiizht  eggs,  and  twelve  ounces  of 
dried  and  sifted  flour ;  then  whisk  the 
€ggs,  yolks  and  whites,  nearly  half  an 
hour ;  beat  in  the  sugar  with  a  horn  spoon, 
and,  just  before  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  buttered 
tin,  stir  in  the  flour  lightly,  adding  a  few 
caraway  sced.'^.  Bake  it  for  one  hour. 
2.  Take  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  twelve  eggs,  twelve  ounces  of  finely- 
pounded  loafsuf^ar,  the  same  of  dried  and 
sifted  11  mr,  then  with  a  liorn  spoon  beat  the 
yolks  of  ten  of  the  eggs,  add  the  sugar  by 
degrees,  and  beat  it  till  it  will  stand  when 
dropped  from  tlie  spoon  ;  put  in  at  separate 
times  the  two  other  e^^gs,  yolks  and  whites, 
whisk  the  ten  whites  for  eight  minutes,  and 
mix  in  the  lemon-juice,  and,  when  quite 
stiff",  take  so  much  as  the  whisk  will  lift, 
and  put  it  upon  the  yolks  and  sugar,  which 
must  be  beaten  all  the  time;  mix  in  lightly 
the  flour  and  grated  peel,  and  pour  it  all 
gradually  over  the  whites  ;  stir  it  together, 
and  bake  it  in  a  buttered  mould  or  small  tins. 
Do  not  more  than  half-fill  them.  3.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  water,  boil  the  sugar  and  water, 
skim  it  well ;  six  well-beaten  eggs,  pour  in 
the  sugar  boiling  hot,  v.'hisk  it  till  cold  ; 
seven  ounces  of  flour  well  dried,  mixed  in 
gradually  with  the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon. 


The  above  should  be  put  into  a  cake  tin, 
well  buttered  and  lined  with  buttered  paper. 
It  must  be  immediately  put  into  a  moderate 
oven,  and  baked  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
This  sponge  cake  will  keep  moist  and  good 
for  weeks.  4.  Take  one  pound  of  dried  flour, 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  finely- pounded 
loaf  sugar,  seven  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites 
beaten  separately,  the  grated  peel  and 
juice  of  a  lemon,  a  tablespoouful  of  rose- 
water,  and  one  of  brandy,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  caraway  seed,  dried  and  pounded ;  beat 
all  for  an  hour  with  the  hand  ;  butter  a  tin, 
line  it  with  paper  also  buttered,  put  in  the 
cake,  and  sift  pounded  sugar  over  the  top. 
Bake  it  for  an  hour.  Potatoe  flour  may  be 
substituted  for  wheat  flour  in  this  and  the 
other  sponge  cakes. 

1^^  1.  Loaf  sugar,  lib.;  eggs,  8;  flour, 
12  OZS.  ;  caraway  seeds,  a  few.  2.  Lemon,  1 ; 
eggs,  12;  sugar,  12  ozs. ;  flour,  12  ozs.  3.  Loaf 
sugar,  i  lb. ;  water,  i  of  a  pint ;  eggs,  6 ; 
flour,  1  ozs. ;  lemon-peel,  l.  4.  Flour,  1  lb. ; 
loaf  sugar,  f  lb. ;  eggs,  7 ;  lemon,  1 ;  rose- 
water,  1  tablespoonful  ;  brandy,  ^  table- 
spoonful  :  caraway  seeds,  l  oz. 

SPONGE,  TO  Clean.— Immerse  it  in 
cold  buttermilk,  let  it  soak  for  a  few  hours, 
and  wash  it  out  in  clean  water ;  it  will  be 
perfectly  clean  and  soft. 

SPOON-DUIPPEK.  -This  belongs  to 
kitchens  and  sculleries.  It  is  used  for 
hanging  large  spoons  and  ladles  on,  with  a 
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trough  below  to  catch  the  drippings,  that 
they  may  not  soil  tables  if  laid  on  them. 
It  is  made  ol  tin,  and  fixed  against  the  wall. 

SPOONS.— These  well-known  domestic 
utensils  are  made  of  various  sizes  and  in 
every  material.  In  addition  to  tlie  ordinary 
teaspoons  and  tablespoons,  it  is  always  well 
to  have  other  spoons  applicable  to  certain 
uses,  such  as  wooden  ones  for  mashing 
vegetables,  iron  ones  for  basting,  horn  ones 
for  condiments,  spices,  &c. 

SPORTING.— Under  this  general  term  is 
to  be  considered  chiefly  the  practice  of 
shooting  in  connection  with  field  sports. 
The  choice  of  a  gun  is  an  important  considera- 
tion. In  making  the  selection,  the  following 
principles  may  be  safely  acted  upon.  The 
length  of  the  barrel  should  be  irom  twenty- 
eight  to  forty  inches  ;  and  if  either  above  or 
below  these  dimensions  the  range  of  the 
shot  will  begin  to  fail.  The  fowling-piece  to 
be  recommended  for  general  use  is  a  double- 
barrelled  detonator,  weighing  about  eight 
pounds,  the  barrels  thirty  to  thirty-two 
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inches  in  length,  sixteen  gauge,  and  made 
of  twisted  stubs.  Single-barrels  for  gene- 
ral use,  may  be  thirty-four  inches  long, 
and  fourteen  gauge.  If  selected  for  par- 
tridge-shooting only,  the  barrels  should 
be  thirty-inches  long,  and  sixteen  gauge  ; 
or  a  single  barrel,  thirty-four  inches  and 
fourteen  or  liCteen  gauge.  If  selected  for 
tjover- shooting"  only,  the  barrels  should  not 
exceed  twenty- eight  inches  by  sixteen 
gauge;  a  single  barrel,  thirty-two  inches 
and  fifteen  gauge.  The  stock  of  the  gun 
should  be  exactly  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the 
shooter.  On  putting  a  gun  to  the  shoulder, 
there  should  be  no  straining  of  the  neck  to 
take  aim.  When  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  a 
distant  point  and  the  gun  raised  to  the 
shoulder,  the  object  aimed  at,  the  sight  at 
the  muzzle,  the  centre  of  the  breech,  and  the 
eye  should  all  be  in  a  direct  line  without 
further  adjustment.  To  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  shape  of  the  stock  is  that  best 
■adapted  for  the  shooter,  he  should  in  this 
manner  frequently  raise  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  and  take  aim  at  a  distant  point 
with  both  eyes  open  ;  then,  closing  the  left 
eye,  he  will  perceive  whether  or  not  he  has 
mechanically  taken  a  correct  aim.  If,  with 
the  left  eye  closed,  he  does  not  see  the  object, 
the  stock  is  too  crooked ;  if  he  sees  all  the  rib, 
it  is  too  straight ;  and  if  his  line  of  arm  is  not 
along  the  centre  of  the  breech,  but  from  the 
left  corner  of  it,  the  stock  is  not  properly 
cast  off.  Should  the  line  of  aim  be  along 
the  right  side  of  the  breech,  the  stock  is 
too  much  thrown  off.  With  a  gun  properly 
fltting,  the  aim  is  instantaneous;  and  the 
sportsman,  if  not  naturally  a  good  shot,  is 
greatly  assisted  in  the  field.  A  gun  of  the 
proper  shape  may  be  chosen  among  others 
very  easily  by  the  above  simple  means  of 
ascertaining  that  it  carries  a  correct  aim  to 
a  given  object  with  both  eyes  open;  and 
with  such  a  gun,  the  shooter  will  acquire  a 
practical  dexterity  in  the  field  otherwise 
quite  unattainable.  When  a  stock  is  too 
much  bent,  the  muzzle  is  depressed,  and  it 
is  therefore  preferable  to  have  the  stock 
rather  straight ;  and  it  is  a  safe  rule  that  in 
looking  along  the  rib  you  distinctly  see  one- 
third  of  the  whole  length  next  the  muzzle, 
as  well  as  the  sight.  This  gives  the  shot 
elevation  and  increases  the  range.  The 
wood  of  the  stock  should  be  hard  and  tough : 
walnut  is  the  best.  The  mounting  and  locks 
should  be  carefully  fitted  into  the  wood.  In 
shape,  the  stock  should  be  thin  and  well 
suited  to  the  grasp,  immediately  behind  the 
locks,  where  it  is  termed  the  handle.  From 
that  it  should  rapidly  swell  backwards,  and 
acquire  its  greatest  thickness  immediately 
behind  where  the  butt  succeeds  to  the 
handle.  The  fore- end  of  the  stock  should 
be  broad  and  full,  wide  at  the  end  of  the 
lock  plates,  and  may  be  chequered  or  not  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  the  handle.  The 
lock  is  an  essential  part  of  the  gun ;  it  should 
be  as  simple  as  possible  in  its  construction, 
but  filed  in  all  its  parts  to  perfection.  The 
main- spring  should  be  lively  in  action,  and 
depend  less  upon  quantity  of  metal  for  its 
strength  than  upon  width  of  expansion 
when  released  from  its  confinement,  and 
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great  care  in  tempering.  The  tumbler  and 
sear  should  be  carefully  bound  down  by  the 
bridle,  and  be  justly  fitted  to  each  other. 
To  test  a  good  lock,  draw  up  the  striker  with 
the  thumb,  and  observe  that  there  is  no 
grating  or  roughness— that  it  rises  freely 
with  decreasing  power— and  that  it  "speaks" 
well,  with  a  clear  sound  at  half  and  full 
cock.  Draw  the  trigger,  retaining  the  thumb 
upon  the  striker,  and  observe  that  it  goes 
down  freely,  with  increasing  force,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  nipple.  The  trigger  should  be 
long  and  well  curved,  affording  a  good  hold 
for  the  finger.  The  edges  should  be  rounded, 
so  as  not  to  cut  the  finger  in  firing,  and  they 
should  be  set  well  separate.  For  nervous 
persons  who  have  any  hesitation,  under  the 
excitement  of  shooting,  in  choosing  the 
proper  trigger,  the  right-hand  one  may  be 
chequered,  thus  giving  a  distinguishing 
mark.  The  guard  of  the  trigger,  termed  the 
bow,  should  be  rounded  and  somewhat  thick 
at  the  edges,  and  have  no  improper  projec- 
tion likely  to  injure  the  middle  finger  in 
firing. 

The  most  marked  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  fire-arms  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, is  that  known  as  the  hreech-loading 
gun.  The  advantages  of  this  invention  are 
the  extreme  facility,  quickness,  and  great 
additional  safety  in  loading,  the  increased 
rapidity  or  sharpness  and  strength  of  shoot- 
ing, absence  of  foulness,  recoil,  and  less 
liability  to  be  affected  by  wet  or  damp.  The 
principle  upon  which  this  gun  is  constructed 
is  as  follows :— The  barrels  are  united  to 
the  stock  by  the  main  pin  (a  stout  screw, 
which  does  not  require  to  be  removed  in 
taking  the  gun  to  pieces),  forming  a  kind  of 
hinge,  and  held  in  their  proper  place  by  a 
bolt,  connected  with  the  lever,  which  fits 
into  a  stout  steel  socket,  forged  on  to  the 
barrels,  and  holds  them  firmly  in  their 
place  when  ready  for  firing.  By  turning 
the  lever  a  quarter  turn  to  the  right,  the 
bolt  is  released  from  the  steel  socket,  and 
the  barrels  being  set  at  liberty  (turning  on 
the  main  pin),  drop  with  their  own  weight. 
The  cartridges  are  put  in  the  barrels  raised ; 
the  lever  turned  back  into  its  place,  and  the 
gun  is  ready  for  firing.  The  cartridge,  which 
in  itself  contains  all  the  requisites  for  the 
gun's  discharge,  is  a  thick  paper  cylinder, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  exactly 
fitting  the  bore  of  the  breech,  closed  by  an 
impermeable  brass  or  copper  capsule,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  small  brass  chamber, 
firmly  supported  in  its  place  hy  a  roll  of 
paper  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. A  brass  pin  passes  into  the  capsule 
and  chamber,  and  holds  the  cap  in  the  same 
way  as  a  common  nipple,  and  when  placed 
in  the  barrel  receives  the  blow  of  the  striker, 
and  explodes  the  charge.  The  rapidity  of 
loading  may  be  imasrined,  when  twelve  shots 
can  be  fired  in  a  minute ;  and  no  foulness 
accumulates— the  remains  of  the  burnt  pow- 
der being  driven  through  the  barrel  with 
every  succeeding  shot,  as  the  Miick  elastic 
wad  which  fits  in  the  breech  end  is  two  sizes 
larger  than  the  muzzle;  and,  consequently, 
after  the  thousandth  round  the  barrels  are 
,  as  clean  and  free  from  jlead  ^as  they  were 
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aitex  the  lirst  discbarge.  In  using  the 
breech-load. nfe-  gun,  place  the  stock  under 
the  arm,  and  with  the  right  hand  pull  the 
lever  back,  and  ease  down  the  barrels  with 
the  left  hand.  Take  out  the  exploded  car- 
tridges with  the  thumb,  or  should  they  be 
rather  tight  (which  is  rarely  the  case),  tap 
the  pin  wirh  a  loaded  cartridge,  or  draw  them 
out  with  the  small  instrument  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.  TVhen  loading, 
pour  the  powder  and  shot  into  a  basin.  Use 
the  small  brass  measures,  and  first  put  in  a 
measure  of  powder,  then  a  felt  wadding, 
next  the  shot,  and  a  card  wadding,  and  turn 
the  end  of  the  paper  over,  to  secure  the 
wadding,  with  a  screw-press  socket.  For 
cleaning,  on  returning  from  shooting,  wipe 
out  the  barrels  with  dry  tow,  then  grease 
them  slightly  with  an  oiled  rag,  taking  cure 
not  to  bruise  the  breech  end  of  the  barrels 
by  placing  them  on  stones,  as  the  nicety  of 
fitting  may  be  destroyed.  The  barrels  need 
not  be  taken  ofi"  the  stock  in  cleaning.  Mr. 
Joseph  Lang,  the  eminent  gun  maker  of 
22,  Cockspur  Street,  London,  has  done  more 
than  any  other  person  to  enforce  the  supe- 
riority of  the  breech-loader  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  sporting  public.  We  have  shot 
with  a  breech-loader  of  liis  make,  and  can 
testify  to  its  killing  effectiveness  at  an 
unusual  range  ;  and  that  lor  safety,  quick- 
ness, cleanliiiess,  and  execution,  no  gun  can 
compare  with  the  breech-loader. 

The  various  processes  in  tlie  practice  of 
shooting  may  now  be  summed  up.  No  small 
portion  of  success  in  shooting  depends  upon 
the  method  of  loading  a  gun.  All  general 
rules  on  the  subject  must  be  laid  down  with 
several  qualifications  and  reservations.  It 
is  recommended  to  squib  of!"  the  gun  at  the 
commencement  of  each  day,  that  it  may 
dry  and  warm  the  barrel,  and  absorb  any 
moisture  that  maybe  collected  in  it.  Hav- 
ing drawn  up  the  cock  and  removed  the 
broken  cap,  or  wiped  the  edge  of  the  flint, 
if  that  is  used,  hold  the  gun  upright,  and  in 
that  position  pour  in  the  powder,  striking 
the  butt-end  of  the  piece  against  the  ground, 
to  carry  down  such  grains  of  powder  as  may 
be  lodged  against  the  sides  of  the  barrel, 
and  also  to  settle  the  mass.  Next,  pass  the 
powder- wad  down  until  it  reaches  tlie 
powder,  on  which  it  ou^ht  to  be  pressed  as 
tightly  as  p  ssible.  Thir^  done,  pour  down 
the  shot,  and  ^ive  a  shake  or  two  to  settle 
them  evenly  and  solidly  in  their  bed.  Place 
over  them  wadding  of  suflQcient  substance 
and  elasticity  to  maintain  the  shot  steadily 
in  their  position,  for  which  purpose,  give  a 
pressure  to  the  v,ad,  but  do  not  ram  it 
hard.  The  first  charge,  however,  may  be 
pressed  a  little  harder  than  the  subsequent 
ones.  It  may  be  proper  when  the  powder 
is  wadded,  to  observe  whether  it  makes  its 
way  into  tlie  nipple  by  the  pressure  of  nie 
confined  air,  made  in  passing  down  the  wad 
It  does  not  always  follow,  that  if  the  powder 
is  not  seen  on  the  pivot,  it  will  not  explode ; 
it  is,  nevertheless,  more  satisfactory  to  see 
it  there;  and  when  it  cannot  be  seen,  the 
breech  should  be  slightly  tipped,  to  intro- 
duce the  powder  lurther  up  to  the  touch- 
hole.     The  last  act  of  gun-loading  is  that 


of  putting  on  a  fre^h  cap,  and  letting  the 
cock  down  very  gently  to  fasten  on  the 
nipple.  In  charging  the  flint  gun,  it  is  also 
prudent  to  squib  it  first,  and  then  jntrcduce 
the  powder  and  shot  into  the  barrel.  If  a 
double  gun  be  employed,  it  will  be  optional 
with  the  sportsman  to  load  both  barrels 
alike,  or  to  give  a  somewhat  heavier  charge 
to  the  second  barrel,  be  it  left  or  right, 
that  the  gunner  usually  fires  on  the  longest 
shots.  If  the  quantities  of  powder  used  are 
the  same  in  both  barrels,  the  size  of  the 
shot  may  at  least  be  somewhat  larger  for 
the  second  barrel.  When  a  gun  has  been 
discharged,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  load  it 
immediately,  while  the  barrel  is  still  v,arm  ; 
for  when  allowed  to  cool,  and  moisture  be- 
gins to  settle  on  its  ftiner  surface,  it  catches 
some  of  the  finer  particles  of  the  powder- 
charge,  and  either  decomposes  them  there, 
or  prevents  them  falling  to  the  bottom; 
and  in  either  case  the  detention  diminishes 
the  projectile  force  which  is  to  act  on  the 
shot.  Ill  order  to  obtain  a  complete  mast^rp 
over  the  gun,  the  young  beginner  should 
proceed  in  something  like  the  following 
order  :  — Let  the  ha;  dling  and  shouldering 
of  the  gun  be  expertly  acquired  in  its  un- 
loaded state,  talking  care  to  regard  its 
height,  length  of  arm,  and  inclination  of 
shoulder  of  the  pupil.  Th's  practice  should 
be  gone  through  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a 
time  for  some  days,  until  complete  fami- 
liarity with  all  the  required  movements  is 
attained.  He  should  be  expert  at  raising 
or  depressing  his  gun  to  every  kmd  of  level, 
and  taking  an  aim  at  various  objects.  To 
hold  the  gun  firmly  to  the  shoulder  is  an 
important  consideration.  It  is  likewise 
recommended  to  place  tlie  left  hand  close, 
or  nearly  so,  to  tlie  trigger,  as  this  prevents, 
in  a  great  measure,  any  danger  from  the 
bursting-  of  the  piece.  7'o  cuUivate  a  steady 
and  decisive  mode  of  icalking  and  standing,  ia 
very  advantageous  for  successful  shooting. 
Anything  like  trepidation  and  an  indecisive 
gait  are  inimical  to  successful  sport,  A 
firm  placing  of  the  limbs  greatly  assists  the 
arms  in  readily  and  graceluUy  elevating  and 
presenting  the  gun.  The  gun  should  be 
carried  barrel  ui)ward8,  and  sloped  towards 
tlie  left  arm,  the  lock  being  cla.«ped  by  the 
hand  of  that  side,  the  fingers  embracing  the 
stock,  which  allows  the  arm,  though  sup- 
porting the  gun,  yet  to  do  it  with  readiness 
and  ease,  and  to  be  placed  with  tacility 
within  the  grasp  of  the  hand  previous  to 
the  meditated  elevation.  In  tJie  act  of 
cocking,  the  forefinger  should  quit  the 
front  of  the  trigger,  and  extc-iidiiig  itself 
sloping  forward  through  the  guard,  only 
feel  the  side  of  it  with  a  gentle  pressure. 
The  body,  by  this  action  of  throwing  out  the 
butt,  combined  with  the  step- out  <,i  the  left 
leg  in  taking  form,  will  be  brought  with  its 
weight  principally  upon  that  limb  ;  a 
position  assumed  as  more  immediately 
called  for,  when  the  flight  is  nearly  in 
a  line  from  the  gunner,'  or  to  the  left, 
which  will  comprise  four  out  of  five  of 
all  the  shots.  Again,  wlien  the  word  pre- 
sent I  is  used  either  audibly  or  mentally,  the 
following  directions  are  given.  Let  the 
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barrel  at  this  moment,  inclined  over  the  left 
shoulder,  be  swept  in  a  circle  forwards  with 
a  smart  motion,  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand  (moving  as  directed  above)  being  as  it 
were  the  centre  of  motion  upon  which  the 
gun  turns  during  the  sweep ;  by  which 
action,  the  butt  should  be  raised  nearly  to 
its  full  heiijht,  and  then  bring  it  back  with 
a  sharp  motion  into  its  place  within  the 
shoulder;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  an  in- 
creased grasp  with  the  left  hand,  which  till 
now  has  kept  its  hold  very  loosely,  combines 
with  that  of  the  right  hand  upon  the  gripe 
of  the  stock,  to  keep  it  firmly  there.  The 
direction  of  barrel  to  tha  mark,  or  what  may  be 
termed  the  line  of  level  to  be  taken,  in  the 
iirst  instance,  is  a  little  below  what,  as 
already  drawn  by  the  eye  to  the  object,  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  line  of 
sight.  The  latter  should  be  firm  and  im- 
moveable, to  which  a  precise  adjustment 
of  the  line  of  level  must  be  firmly  made  by 
an  easy  flexure  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  altogether,  but  without  any  loosening 
or  twisting  of  the  butt  from  its  firm  hold 
within  the  shoulder ;  and  on  the  instant 
that  these  two  lines  are  brought  into  contact, 
bear  direct  upon  the  object.  Bel  ore  an 
object  crossing,  the  aim  should  be  full  high 
for  a  bird  rising  up  or  flying  away  very  low, 
and  between  the  ears  of  hares  and  rabbits 
running ;  it  should  be  straight  away ;  all 
this  in  proportion  to  the  distance ;  the 
shooter  rarely  erring  by  firing  at  the 
crossing  bird  when  at  forty  yards,  at  least 
five  or  six  inches  before  it.  A^  the  barrels 
of  double  guns  usually  shoot  a  little 
inwards  at  long  distances,  there  is  so 
far  a  preference  in  favour  of  the  right 
barrel  for  an  object  crossing  to  the  left, 
and  vice  versd.  Till  the  pupil  is  fully  master 
of  these  intricacies,  he.  will  find  great 
assistance  from  the  sight,  which  he  should 
have  precisely  on  the  intended  "point  when 
he  fires  ;  he  will  thus  by  degrees  attain  the 
art  of  killing  game  in  good  style,  which  is 
to  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  object,  and  fire  the 
moment  he  has  brought  up  the  gun.  The 
shooter  should  accustom  himself  not  to  take 
his  gun  from  his  arm  till  the  bird  is  on  the 
wing,  and  never  to  vary  his  eye  from  the 
very  one  it  first  fixed  upon.  Another  good 
rule  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  eye  bears  on  the 
object  to  be  fired  at,  provided  that  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  does  the  same,  then  it  is 
proper  to  fire;  for  when  the  eye  dwells  too 
long,  the  distance  becomes  increased,  and 
the  sight  is  impaired.  To  kill  birds  flying 
across  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  allow- 
ance must  be  made  by  the  shooter  not  only 
for  the  distance  he  is  from  them,  but  also  for 
the  strength  of  the  birds  and  the  velocity  of 
their  motion;  thus,  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  the  flight  of  a  partridge  in 
November  will  be  greatly  accelerated  to 
what  it  was  two  months  before.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  in  a  cross- shot  to 
the  right,  the  difficulty  is  very  much  in- 
creased if  the  right  leg  is  first  when  the 
birds  rise ;  the  gun  cannot  then  be  brought 
but  a  very  trifling  way  beyond  a  straight 
line  to  the  right.  When  dogs  point,  or  when 
game  has  been  marked  and  expected  to 
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spring,  the  walk  should  be  with  short  and 
easy  steps ;  the  body  can  then  be  easily 
turned  upon  the  legs,  as  if  on  a  pivot,  and 
the  range  of  the  bird  commanded  even  if  it 
should  fly  quite  round  the  sportsman.  The 
science  of  aiming  accurately,  however,  will 
be  of  little  service,  except  the  gun  be  held 
steady  from  all  starting  or  flinching  in 
the  act  of  firing.  SJiooting  in  company  has 
given  rise  to  a  code  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  sportsmen.  All  birds  that  cross 
should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
gunner  to  whose  side  their  heads  are 
pointed,  unless  a  previous  understanding  is 
come  to,  that  either  party  may  take  an  after- 
shot  at  a  tailing  bird.  When  single  birds 
rise  and  go  away  fair  from  either  party,  it 
may  be  proper  to  have  it  previously  under- 
stood that  such  should  be  taken  alternately 
by  each  shooter.  The  foWowing  precautionary 
observations  should  al&o  be  attended  to: — A 
gun  should  always  be  held  with  the  left 
hand,  and  close  to  the  guard ;  all  the  requi- 
site standing  for  taking  aim,  and  even  of 
motion,  in  following  the  flight  of  a  bird  can 
be  obtained  in  this  manner,  if  tlie  piece  be 
of  the  heaviest  description.  With  double- 
barrelled  guns,  the  shooter,  when  he  fires 
one  barrel,  should  uncock  the  other,  previous 
to  re-loading.  The  carrying  of  a  gun  in  a 
safe  position,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
on.  The  subjoined  items  of  advice  in  connection 
iDith  sporting  generally^  Vv^ill  be  found  useful. 
If  you  or  your  dog  should  at  any  time 
receive  a  severe  blow,  foment  the  injured 
part  instantly  v/ith  water,  as  hot  as  it  can  be 
borne,  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  If  you  burn 
yourself  in  shooting  or  otherwise,  wrap  the 
part  affected  immediately  in  cotton.  If  you 
should  take  cold,  and  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess appears  rapid,  bathe  your  feet  in  hot 
water;  and  add  salt,  or  bran,  or  both,  if 
procurable.  Get  into  a  warm  bed,  and  take 
some  whey,  or  other  drink  promoting 
perspiration.  Never  fast  too  long,  and 
avoid,  if  possible,  excessive  fatigue.  Never 
venture  out  with  an  empty  stomach,  par- 
ticularly in  the  morning.  Should  you  wish 
to  rise  early  before  any  of  the  household  are 
stirring,  you  can  have  a  crust  of  bread  or 
biscuit,  v/ith  a  glass  of  milk  set  aside 
for  you  over  night.  Avoid  having  recourse 
to  the  excessive  use  of  spirits ;  a  little 
taken  occasionally  will  not,  however, 
prove  hurtful.  Never  sit  down  with  wet 
feet,  nor  with  wet  clothes  on  any  part  of 
your  body  ;  if  a  change  cannot  be  procured 
continue  walking  about,  or,  what  is  better, 
go  to  bed  until  some  dry  clothes  can  be  pro- 
cured ;  or,  if  you  wish  to  start  again,  after 
taking  refreshment,  first  wet  your  feet  with 
spirits  or  essence  of  mustard,  and  take  your 
refreshment  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  keep 
the  body  warm,  dry,  and  comfortable  is  the 
surest  plan  of  increasing  sporting  pleasures, 
and  of  making  them  really  conducive  to 
health. 

The  comfort  of  the  head  in  shooting  is  a 
very  great  consideration.  The  "Sports- 
man's Cap,"  manufactured  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Birkhead,  4,  Cheapside,  London,  is  a  muUum 
in  parvo.  It  is  made  of  horse- hair,  and  is 
light  and  cool;  in  fine  v/eather  the  front 
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tippet  may  be  turned  down,  forming  a  peak 
to  sliade  the  eyes  ;  in  dull  weather,  and  in 
close  cover,  the  peak  may  be  turned  up,  and 
be  out  ot  the  way.  In  wet  weather  the 
lappets  front  and  back  may  be  turned  down, 
to  keep  the  rain  from  the  face  and  neck. 
It  may  be  worn  in  the  style  of  the  Scotch 
cap,  the  pointed  ends  being  front  and  back  ; 
or  of  the  French  cap.  the  ends  being-  at  the 
sides.  In  a  railway  train,  it  forms  a  good 
lounging  cap,  and  at  the  opera  it  may  be 
doubled  up  in  the  pocket,  or  be  sat  upon 
without  mjury  or  inconvenience.  Mr. 
Birkhead  forwards  these  caps  free  by  post 
in  return  for  six  shillings'  worth  of  postage 
stamps.  —  See  Blackcock,  Grouse,  Gun, 
Gunpowder,  Partridge,  Percussion 
Cap,  Pheasant.  Pigeon,  Pointer,  Pow- 
der Feask,  Setter,  Shot- belt,  Snipe, 
Spaniel.  Wadding,  Wild- Fowl,  &c. 

SPRAIXS  AXD  STRAINS. -These  two 
words,  in  a  medical  sense, have  exactly  the 
same  interpretation,  and  mean  precisely  the 
game  thing.  A  violent  contortion,  straighten- 
ing or  wresting  of  the  tendons,  sinews,  or 
leaders  of  the  muscles  from  their  natural 
state,  caused  by  some  sudden  accident,  and 
accompanied  by  considerable  pain,  and  often 
discoloration  and  swelling.  Sprains  or 
severe  stretching  of  the  sinews,  may  occur 
in  the  couise  of  any  muscle,  though  they 
chiefly  take  place  over  joints,  such  as  at  the 
shoulder,  wrist,  knee  and  ankle,  and  are 
produced  by  any  cause  that  completely  or 
partially  dislocates  the  joint,  or  preter- 
naturally  elongates  the  muscle.  For  severe 
sprains  attended  with  swelling,  if  over  a 
joint,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  from  six 
to  twelve  leeches,  and  encourage  the  bleeding 
by  a  hot  poultice  continued  for  the  space  ot 
an  hour,  alter  which  time,  a  lotion  made  as 
follows,  and  used  hot,  should  be  applied 
frequently  or  every  two  or  three  liours, 
till  the  swelling  is  reduced  and  the  part 
assumes  a  mottled  and  yellowish  appear- 
ance.   Take  of— 

Sal-ammoniac |  oz. 

Sugar  of  lead |  oz. 

Dissolve  in 

Camphor  water  ....  20ozs. 
And  add 

Vinegar 4  ozs. 

Mix.  Make  hot,  and  apply  by  means  of  a 
napkin,  or  fold  of  flannel.  When  the  swell- 
ing has  been  subdued  and  only  a  stifl"ness  of 
the  joint  and  weakness  remams,  the  part 
must  be  rendered  supple  and  strengthened 
by  repeated  friction  with  the  hand,  and  any 
simple  substance,  such  as  oil  or  lard,  rubbed 
well  into  the  part  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
If  this  sho!ild  not  be  sufficient,  and  as 
sometimes  happens,  a  thickening'-  of  the  part 
remains,  an  embrocation  of  the  following  in- 
gredients is  to  be  employed.    Take  of— 

Camphoretted  oil 2  ozs. 

Oil  or  amber \  oz. 

Hartshorn |  oz. 

Mix.  To  be  used  two  or  three  times  a  day 
For  milder  cases  of  sprain,  a  simple  fomen- 
tation of  chamomiles  and  poppy  heads,  may 
be  employed  in  the  first  place  for  a  few 


hours,  till  the  pain  is  subdued,  and  the 
part  afterwards  rubbed  with  sweet  oil  or 
oi)odeldoc.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to 
use  the  sugar  of  lead  lotion,  cjld,  and 
again  alternated  with  it  made  hot,  but  as  a 
general  rule,  over  joints,  it  is  best  to  use 
heat,  and  cold  lotions  to  other  parts. 

SJr^RATS  BOILED.— Put  the  sprats  on  a 
gridiron  over  a  clear  fire,  sprinkle  a  little 
flour  and  salt  over  them,  then  turn  in  a 
couple  of  minutes,  when  the  other  side  is 
brown  take  them  from  the  fire,  put  them  in 
a  hot  dish,  and  serve  them  up  with  melted 
butter. 

SPBATS  FRIED.-Clean  and  dry  them 

thoroughly  in  a  cloth,  fry  them  plain,  or 

I  beat  an  egg  on  a  plate,  dip  them  in  it,  and 

then  in  very  fine  bread-crumbs  that  have 

I  been  rubbed  through  a  sieve  -,  the  smaller  the 

I  fish  the  finer  should  be  the  bread-crumbs. 

I  Biscuit  powder  is  still  better;  iry  them  in 

plenty  of  clean  lard  or  dripping;  as  soon  as 

the  lard  boils  and  is  still,  put  in  the  fish  ; 

when  they  are  delicately  browned,  they  are 

done;  this  will  hardly  take  two  minutes; 

drain  them  on  a  hair- sieve  placed  belore  the 

fire,  turning  them  till  quite  dry. 

I      SPRATS    PICKLED.— Boil    the    sprats 

I  without  taking  ofi"  the  scales  in  just  enough 

j  liquor  to  cover  them,  do  not  over- boil  them  ; 

,  when  the  fish  is  done,  lay  it  slantingly  to 

I  drain  ofi'  all  the  liquor ;  when  cold,  pack  it 

close  in  barrels  or  jars,  fill  them  up  with 

equal  parts  of  the  liquor  the  sprats  were 

boiled   in   (having    first  well    strained  it), 

I  and  good  v;negar,  let  them  rest  for  a  day,  fill 

'  up  a^ain,  then  head  them  down  as  close  as 

possible. 

Si'RATS  STEWED.-Wash  and  dry  the 
sprats  and  lay  ihem  as  level  as  you  can  in 
a  stewpan,  and  between  every  layer  of 
sprats,  put  three  peppercorns,  and  as  much 
allspice,  with  a  few  grains  ol  salt,  barely 
cover  them  with  vinegar,  and  stew  them  one 
hour  over  a  slow  fire;  they  must  not  boil; 
a  bay-leaf  is  sometimes  added.  Herrings 
or  mackerel  may  be  stewed  in  the  same  way. 
SPRING  SOUP.  — Cut  an  equal  quantity 
of  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  and  leek.-,  stand 
them  in  some  good  stock ;  add  some  French 
beans,  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  asparagus, 
lettuces,  sorrel,  and  chervil,  add  a  Jittle  bit 
of  white  sugar  :  let  them  reduce  nearly  to 
a  glaze,  then  add  to  them  some  stock, 
thickened  with  green  peas  rubbed  through 
a  tamis. 

SPRING  VINEGAR. -Dry  cress, 
tarragon,  pimpernel,  chervil,  &c..  in  the  sun, 
and  then  put  into  a  pitcher  with  six  cloves 
of  garlic,  as  many  shallots  and  onions,  a 
handful  of  mustard  seed,  some  cloves,  coarse 
pepper,  and  a  lemon  cut  in  slices  with  the 
peel  on  ;  the  pitcher,  which  .'^hould  be  large 
enough  to  contain  five  or  six  gallons,  is  then 
to  be  filled  with  cold  vinegar,  and  stopped 
close;  expose  it  for  about  a  fortniirht  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  then  filter  it,  and  bottle 
and  cork  it  for  use. 

SPRUCE  BEER.— Pour  four  gallons  of 
cold  water  into  a  nine- gallon  barrel,  then 
add  four  gallons  more,  quite  boiling,  and 
six  pounds  of  molasses,  with  about  eight  or 
nine  tablespoonfuls  of  the  essence  of  spruce, 
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and  on  its  getting  a  little  cooler,  the  same 
quantity  of  good  old  yeast.  Shake  the 
barrel  well,  then  leave  it  with  the  bung  out 
for  three  days  ;  bottle  in  stone  bottles,  cork 
well,  wire  carefully,  pack  in  sand,  and  it 
will  be  fit  to  drink  in  two  weeks. 

SQUAB  PIE.— Prepare  apples  as  for 
other  pies,  and  lay  them  in  rows  with 
mutton  chops.  Shred  some  onion,  mix  with 
brown  sugar,  and  sprinkle  among  them, 
then  add  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  pour  in  a 
teacupful  of  water ;  having  previously  lined 
the  dish  as  usual,  bake  it  well. 

SQUILLS.— This  herb  is  a  stimulant,a  diu- 
retic and  expectorant.  It  is  employed  as  an 
expectorant  in  coughs  of  long  standing, 
bronchitis,  and  the  advanced  stages  in 
whooping  cough.    As  a  diuretic  it  is  given 


in  dropsies,  combined  with  small  doses  of 
camomile,  or  blue  pill ;  it  should  not,  however, 
be  given  in  dropsies,  if  there  be  any  disease 
of  the  lungs  or  kidneys  existing  at  the  same 
time.  As  a  diuretic  it  is  generally  given  in 
the  form  of  pills.  In  the  form  of  oxymel  of 
squills  it  is  given  to  children  labouring 
under  whooping  cough,  in  doses  of  from  one 
to  two  teaspoonfuls,  three  or  four  times  a 
day  ;  in  powder  the  dose  is  from  one  to  ten 
grains  ;  if  to  act  as  an  emetic,  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  are  administered. 

SQUINTING,  OR  STRABISMUS. —An 
affection  of  the  eye,  by  which  persons  see 
objects  in  an  oblique  manner  from  the 
axis  of  vision.  The  cause  of  this  distorted 
position  of  the  eye,  is  owing  to  an  unnatural 
contraction  of  a  certain  set  of  muscles,  that 
move  the  eye-ball,  and  which  being  in  a 
state  of  permanent  spasm  or  contraction, 
draw  the  eye  from  its  proper  axis  of  sight. 
Modern  science,  among  other  benefits  to 
mankind,  has  discovered  a  perfect  cure  for 
this  very  unpleasant  deformity,  and  that  by 
simply  dividing  the  minute  muscle,  whose 
contraction  caused  the  obliquity,  when  the 
opposing  muscle  at  once  draws  the  orb  into 
its  proper  axis.  As  this  is  a  strictly  surgical 
case,  in  which  professional  aid  is  imperative, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  iu  this  place 
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on  a  disease  that  can  only  be  cured  in  adult 
age  by  the  surgeon.  When,  however,  Ic 
occurs  in  infancy,  a  cure  is  sometimes  effected 
by  making  the  child  wear  goggles,  a  kind  of 
wooden  spectacles,  like  the  snow-eyes  of  the 
Esquimaux  ;  or  by  tying  up  the  sound  eye, 
and  compelling  the  child  to  look  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  for  everything  it  requires,  a 
cure  is  sometimes  obtained ;  but  with  the 
assistance  of  chloroform,  and  the  moral  cer- 
tainty of  a  cure  by  cutting  the  muscle,  no 
one  need  now  endure  the  annoyance  of  an 
obliquity  of  vision. 

SQUIRREL.— This  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  engaging  of  all  domestic  pets.    The 


cage  in  which  it  is  confined  should  be  at  least 
six  feet  long  and  four  feet  high ;  it  should  also 
be  provided  with  perches  like  the  branches 
of  a  tree.  There  should  be  a  sleeping-box, 
opening  v/ith  a  door  behind,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  it;  let  there  be  also  a  food- box 
and  water-pan,  nicely  adjusted.  The  edges 
of  the  cage  should  be  covered  with  tin,  or  the 
animal  will  soon  set  himself  at  liberty  with 
his  teeth.  The  moveable  or  turn-about 
cage,  so  much  in  vogue,  is  an  unnatural 
habitation,  and  conduces    neither    to    the 


animal's  health  nor  recreation.  Squirrels 
may  be  fed  on  all  kinds  of  fruits,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  nut  kind,  such  as 
filberts,  wood  nuts,  walnuts,  almonds, 
acorns,  beech-nuts  ;  and  they  are  very  fond  of 
the  cones  of  the  fir-tree.  They  will  also  sip 
milk,  and  eat  bread  and  milk  with  avidity. 
Some  squirrels  are  very  diflncult  to  tame ; 
and  when  this  is  attempted,  they  must  be 
taken  from  the  nest  at  a  very  early  age. 
With  care,  attention,  and  method,  the 
squirrel  may  be  brought  to  know,  love,  and 
obey  his  keeper,  and  to  come  at  his  call. 
They  may  be  also  taught  a  number  of  enter- 
taining tricks. 
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STABLE  3IANAGEMENT.— The  stable 
is  an  important  building,  as  its  selection, 
convenience,  and  general  management 
greatly  influence  the  health  of  the  horse. 
The  situation  of  the  stable  should  always 
be  on  dry,  firm,  and  hard  ground,  that  in 
winter  the  horse  may  go  out  and  come  in 
clean ;  and,  where  possible,  be  built  rather 
on  an  ascent,  so  that  the  refuse  matter  may 
run  oif  and  be  easily  conveyed  away  by 
drains  for  the  purpose.  The  horse  delights 
in  cleanliness,  and  dislikes  unpleasant 
odours  ;  on  this  account  no  hen-roosts,  pig- 
styes,  or  other  nuisances  should  be  near  the 
stable.  The  walls  of  a  stable  ought  to  be  of 
brick  rather  than  stone,  and  should  be  made 
of  a  moderate  thickness,  two  bricks  or  a 
brick  and  half  at  least,  or  the  walls  may  be 
built  hollow,  not  only  for  economy,  but  for 
the  sake  of  warmth  in  the  winter,  and  to 
keep  out  the  heat  in  the  summer.  The 
windows  should  be  proportioned  in  number 
to  the  extent,  and  made  on  the  east  or  north 
side  of  the  building,  that  the  north  wind 
may  be  admitted  to  cool  the  stable  during 
summer,  and  the  rising  sun  ali  the  year 
round,  especially  in  winter.  They  should 
either  be  sashed  or  have  large  casements,  for 
the  sake  of  letting  in  air  enough;  and  there 
should  always  be  close  wooden  shutters, 
turning  on  bolts,  that  the  light  may  be  shut 
out  at  pleasure.  Sometimes  the  whole  of 
the  stable  is  paved  with  stone,  but  occasion- 
ally that  portion  on  which  the  horse  has  to 
lie,  is  boarded  with  oak  planks,  which 
should  be  laid  as  even  as  possible,  and 
cross-wise  rather  than  length-wise;  and 
there  should  be  several  holes  bored  through 
them,  to  carry  off  the  refuse  underneath  the 
floor  by  gutters  into  one  common  receptacle. 
The  ground  behind  should  be  raised  to  a 
level  with  the  planks,  and  be  paved  with 
small  pebbles.  The  depth  of  a  stable  should 
never  be  less  than  twenty  feet,  nor  the 
height  less  than  twelve.  The  width  of  a 
stall  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet  clear. 
But  when  there  is  sufficient  room  it  is  a 
much  better  plan  to  allow  each  horse  a  space 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  where  he  miy  be  loose 
and  exercise  himself  a  little.  This  will  be 
an  effectual  means  of  preventing  swollen 
heels,  and  a  great  relief  to  horses  that  are 
worked  hard.  With  respect  to  the  rack  and 
manger,  the  former  is  preferable  on  the 
ground,  rising  three  feet  high,  eighteen 
inches  deep  from  front  to  back,  and  four 
feet  long.  The  manger  eighteen  inches 
deep,  eighteen  inches  from  tront  to  back, 
and  five  feet  in  length.  The  rack  should  be 
closed  in  front,  as  it  is  better  adapted  lor 
saving  hay.  The  back  part  of  the  rack 
should  be  an  inclined  plane,  made  of  w^ood, 
gradually  sloping  towards  the  front,  and 
terminating  about  two  feet  down.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  rack  are  numerous :  in  the 
first  place,  the  hay  ia  easily  put  into  it,  and 
it  renders  a  hay-loft  over  the  stable  unne- 
cessary. All  the  hay  that  is  put  into  this 
manger  will  be  eaten,  whereas  in  the  com- 
mon rack  it  is  well  known  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  hay  is  often  pulled  down  upon 
the  litter  and  trodden  upon,  whereby  a  con- 
'  siderable   quantity    is   often   wasted.      It 


prevents  the  hayseed  or  dust  from  falling 
on  the  horse,  or  into  his  eyes.  A  great  sav- 
ing is  also  made  in  oats  by  fastening  the 
horse's  head  during  the  time  of  feeding,  that 
he  cannot  throw  any  of  them  out  of  the 
manger.  This  kind  of  rack  and  manger, 
from  being  boarded  up  in  front,  will  eflectu- 
ally  prevent  the  litter  from  being  kept  con- 
stantly under  the  horse's  head  and  eyes,  by 
which  he  is  compelled  to  breathe  the  vapours 
arising  from  it.  It  will  a^so  prevent  him 
from  getting  his  head  under  the  manger,  as 
sometimes  happens,  by  which  means  the 
poll- evil  is  frequently  produced.  The  length 
of  the  halter  should  only  be  four  feet  from 
the  head-stall  to  the  ring  through  which  it 
passes,— this  will  admit  of  his  lying  down 
with  ease,  and  that  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  ring  should  be  placed  close  to  that  side 
where  the  manger  is,  and  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  stall.  The  side  of  the  stall  should  be 
sufficiently  high  and  deep  to  prevent  horses 
from  biting  and  kicking  each  other.  When 
the  common  rack  and  manger  are  preferred, 
the  rack- staves  should  be  perpendicular,  and 
brought  nearly  down  to  the  manger,  and 
this  may  easily  be  done  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  hay-loft,  and  the  manger  may  be 
made  deep  and  wide,  as  described.  The 
window  of  the  stable  should  be  at  the  south- 
east end,  and  the  door  at  the  opposite  end. 
The  window  should  be  as  high  as  the  ceiling 
will  admit  of,  and  in  size  proportioned  to 
that  of  the  stable.  In  one  of  twelve  feet 
high,  it  need  not  come  down  more  than  four 
feet;  it  will  then  be  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  out  of  the  way  of  being  broken. 
The  frame  of  the  window  should  be  move- 
able upon  a  pivot  in  the  centre,  and  opened 
by  means  of  a  cord  running  over  a  pulley  in 
the  ceiling,  and  fastened  by  means  of 
another  cord.  With  a  window  of  this  kind 
in  a  stable  of  three  or  four  horses,  no  other 
ventilation  will  be  required.  A  stable  thus 
I  constructed  will  be  found  conducive  to  the 
I  health  and  comfort  of  the  horses,  and  will 
I  afford  an  inducement  to  the  horse-keeper  to 
attend  to  every  little  matter  that  can  con- 
tribute to  cleanliness.  Neither  dogs,  fowls, 
nor  goats,  should  ever  be  permitted  to  enter 
a  stable;  and  the  manure  heap  should  be 
kept  at  a  distance  from  it.  A  good  con- 
trivance for  cleaning  horses  is  to  have  two 
straps,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stall,  about 
a  yard  from  the  head  of  it.  By  these  the 
horse  may  be  fastened  during  the  time  he  is 
being  cleaned,  by  which  he  will  be  effectually 
prevented  from  biting  the  manger  or  the 
horse- keeper ;  and  being  kept  back  in  the 
stable,  the  man  will  be  better  able  to  clean 
the  front  of  his  fore  legs,  chest,  and  neck, 
and  be  able  to  move  round  him.  In  Scot- 
land, farm  stables  are  constructed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  all  the  horses  stand  in  a  line 
with  their  heads  towards  the  same  side- 
wall,  instead  of  standing  in  two  lines,  front- 
ing opposite  walls.  Those  lately  erected  are 
at  least  sixteen  feet  wide  within  walls,  and 
sometimes  eighteen,  and  the  width  of  each 
stall  upon  the  length  of  the  stable  ia  com- 
monly five  feet.  To  save  a  little  room,  stalls 
of  nine  feet  are  sometimes  made  to  hold  two 
horses ;  and  in  that  case,  the  manger  and 
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the  width  of  the  stall  are  divided  into  equal 
parts  by  what  is  called  a  half-travis,  or  a 
partition  about  half  the  depth  of  that  which 
separates  one  stall  from  another.  By  this 
contrivance,  each  horse,  indeed,  eats  his 
food  by  himself;  but  the  expense  of  single 
stalls  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
greater  ease,  security,  and  comfort  of  the 
horses.  The  travises  or  partitions  which 
divide  the  stalls,  are  of  deal,  two  inches 
thick  and  about  five  feet  high,  but  at  the 
heads  of  the  horses  the  partition  rises  to 
the  height  of  seven  feet,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving-  at  a,  and  the  length  of  the  stall 
is  usually  from  seven  to  eight  feet.    In  many 


cases  the  end  stall'  has  a  door,  or  frame  of 
boards,  to  fit  in  between  it  and  the  back  wall, 
in.  order  to  enclose  food  of  any  kind,  a  sick 
horse  in  foal,&c.  The  manger  is  generally  con- 
tinued the  whole  length  of  the  stable.  It  is 
about  niue  inches  deep,  twelve  inches  wide  at 
top,  and  nine  at  the  bottom,  all  inside  mea- 
sure, and  is  placed  about  two  feet  four  inches 
from  the  ground.  Staples  or  rings  are  fixed 
on  the  breast  of  the  manger,  to  which  the 
horses  are  tied.  The  rack  for  holding  their 
hay  or  straw,  is  also  commonly  continued 
the  whole  length  of  the  stable.  It  is 
formed  of  upright  spars,  d,  connected  by 
cross-rails  at  each  end,  and  from  two  feet 
to  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height.  The  rack 
is  placed  on  the  wall,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  manger,  the  bottom  almost  close 
to  the  wall,  and  the  top  projecting  outwards, 
but  the  best  plan  is  to  place  it  upright  (c  d 
A).  The  spars  are  sometimes  made  round, 
and  sunk  into  the  cross-rails,  and  some- 
times square.  Immediately  above  the  racks 
is  an  opening  in  the  hay- loft,  through 
which  the  racks  are  filled.  When  it  "is 
thought  necessary,  this  may  be  closed 
by  boards  moving  en  hinges.  Behind 
the  horses  and  about  nine  feet  from  the 
front  wall,  is  a  gutter,  having  a  gentle 
declivity  to  the  straw- yard.  Alio  wing- 
about  a  foot  for  this,  there  will  remain  a 
width  of  eight  feet  to  the  back  wall,  if  the 
stable  be  eighteen  feet  wide  ;  apart  of  which 
close  to  the  wall  is  occui)ied  with  corn  chests 
and  places  for  harness.  The  temperature 
of  the  stable  is  a  circumstance  that  requires 
particularly  to  be  attended  to.  In  general, 
there  is  a  predilection  for  warm  stables. 
TVell-bred  horses  require  a  warm  and  genial 
temperature  in  the  stables,  supposing  of 
course  the  air  to  be  pure,  to  ensure  the 
glossiness  of  coat,  so  essential  to  the  beauty 
of  the  animal.  But  although  it  has  this 
eflfect,  a  very  glossy  coat  in  winter  is  not 
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desirable ;  nature  has  a  tendency  to  propor- 
tion the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  coat  to 
the  season,  making  it  a  little  rougher  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  The  glossiness  of 
the  coat  should  be  more  the  result  of  careful 
grooming  than  of  unnatural  warmth.  The  bad 
eff"ect  of  hot  stables  is  evident  from  the  dis- 
eases frequently  occasioned  by  taking  horses 
out  in  the  open  air,  particularly  in  cold 
weather,  when  the  temperature  is  thirty  or 
forty  degrees  below  that  of  the  stable.  This 
is  often  the  cause  of  rheumatism,  catarrh, 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  when  horses 
are  kept  standing  long  in  the  cold,  notwith- 
standing that  exercise  keeps  them  warm  for  a 
time.  It  is  also  generally  known  that  a 
sudden  return  to  hot  stables  is  nearly  as 
dangerous  as  the  change  from  a  heated 
atmosphere  to  a  cold  and  biting  air.  No 
horse  in  the  stable  should  sweat  under  his 
clothing  ;  by  so  doing  he  is  rendered  highly 
sensible  to  external  impressions  from  alter- 
nation of  temperature,  producing  a  morbid 
irritability  of  skin,  and  consequently  a 
greater  susceptibility  to  many  diseases;  it 
also  proves  a  relaxant.  The  heat  of  a  well- 
regulated  stable  in  summer  should  not  vary 
from  between  sixty  and  sixty-five  degrees  ; 
nor  in  winter  much  from  fifty.  Some  have 
even  found  the  advantage  of  accustoming 
horses  to  a  cooler  atmosphere  by  keeping 
them  much  in  the  open  air.  It  is  essential 
to  learn  to  distinguish  between  merely 
heated  and  foul  air;  both  of  these  being 
frequently  confounded  under  the  term  close. 
But  air  may  be  warm  without  being  in  the 
least  unwholesome,  and  maybe  cold  and  yet 
very  foul ;  the  wholesomeness  for  respira- 
tion not  depending  upon  the  temperature, 
but  upon  the  gases  v/hich  compose  it,  and 
the  noxious  vapours  with  which  it  may  be 
contaminated.  The  temperature  should  be 
ascertained  by  a  thermometer  kept  in  the 
stables.  The  bad  efiect  of  hot  stables  is 
now  pretty  well  understood,  but  still  many 
do  not  know  the  difference  between  common 
and  simply  heated,  and  one  heated  and  mixed 
with  other  noxious  gases.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  air  which  we  breathe, 
becomes  unfit  for  the  support  of  life,  when 
deprived  of  its  vital  principle  through  the 
act  of  respiration.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  get  rid  of  this  foul  air,  so  that  it 
shall  not  be  respired  again,  and  to  introduce 
fresh  air  that  possesses  the  property  so 
essential  to  life.  The  air  of  stables  is  not 
only  deteriorated  by  the  breathing  of  the 
animals,  but  it  is  further  contaminated  by 
emanations  from  the  body,  as  well  as  by  the 
noxious  aramoniacai  vapours,  arising  from 
the  refuse.  These  vapours  are  hiirtful  to 
the  lungs  of  the  horse,  and  still  more  par- 
ticularly to  its  eyes,  and  are  frequently  the 
source  of  blindness  and  other  diseases.  The 
most  effectual  mode  of  managing  the  ven- 
tilation of  stables  is  by  having  large  trunks 
or  tubes  of  board,  about  a  foot  square,  to 
pass  through  the  ceiling  and  roof  into  the 
open  air,  leaving  their  tops  covered  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  heated  air  can  go  out,  but  no 
rain  can  come  in.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
send  them  out  through  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling,  they  may  be  carried  out  just  beneath 
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it  through  the  wall ;  and  it  will  be  best  if 
there  be  a  tube  to  each  stall;  or  windows 
with  luflfer-boards,  to  be  opened  or  shut  a3 
may  be  required,  and  placed  at  convenient 
situations.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  air 
can  go  out  except  an  equal  quantity  be 
admitted  to  supply  its  place,  as  the  stable 
must  at  all  times  be  equally  full  of  air; 
therefore,  apertures  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  should  be  made  somewhere  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  stable,  where  the  draught 
will  be  least  prejudicial.  In  a  small  stable, 
the  bottom  of  the  door  will  do  for  this,  If 
a  board  be  placed  below  the  aperture  in  it 


slanting,  so  as  to  direct  the  current  of  air 
that  enters  upwards,  instead  of  it  coming 
horizontally,  wliich  might  strike  upon  the 
legs  of  the  horses.  lu  larger  stables,  where 
more  fresh  air  is  required,  numerous  small 
apertures  are  better  than  one  large  one, 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air  cannot 
reach  the  horses  in  cold  currents,  which 
may  be  injurious  to  them;  they  should  also 
be  so  contrived  that  the  air  admitted  may 
aoon  mix  with  the  rest.  The  light  of  stables 
requires  regulating,  so  that  tbe  horse  is  not 
plunged  in  gloom  on  one  hand,  nor  dazzled 
by  the  light  on  the  other.  Windows  should 
be  placed  high  up  in  the  stable,  that  the 
light  may  not  come  into  the  houses'  eyes; 
and  the  glass  should  be  in  imitation  of  ground 
glass,  to  keep  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
When  opened  in  summer,  a  net  should  be 
.kept  across  the  opening,  to  keep  out  the 
liies  from  annoying  the  horses.  AVhite- 
washing  or  lime- whiting  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing of  the  stables  is  very  proper  on  account 
of  cleanliness  ;  but,  except  the  stable  is 
rather  dark,  it  is  best  not  to  make  the  walls 
quite  white,  but  with  a  tinge  of  brownish 
yellow  or  stone  colour,  this  being  less 
glaring  for  the  horses'  eyes.  For  night,  the 
best  lights  are  candles,  or  lamps  in  lanterns. 
The  gas-lights  which  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  burn  continually  in  stables,  are 


extremely  prejudicial,  as  they  consume  much 
of  the  vital  part  of  the  air,  and  sometimes 
suffer  the  carburetted  hydrogen  to  escape 
unhurt,  which  is  very  injurious.  The  an- 
nexed engraving  gives  a  view  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  stable  for  work- horses,  fitted  up 
with  wooden  travis-posts,  which  is  yet  the 
common  method ;  a  a  are  the  strong  hind- 
posts  ;  B  B,  the  head-posts,  both  sink  into 
the  stone  blocks  c  c  c  c,  and  fastened  to 
the  battens  d  d,  stretching  across  the  stable 
from  the  wall  e  to  the  opposite  wall ;  f  f, 
are  the  travis-boards,  let  into  the  parts  a  a 
by  grooves,  and  passing  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  posts  b  b  ;  the  boards  are 
represented  high  enough  to  prevent  the 
horses  worrying  one  another ;  G  G  are  curb- 
stones set  between  the  hind  or  fore  posts 
A  and  B,  to  receive  the  inside  of  the  travis- 
boards  in  grooves,  and  thereby  secure  them 
from  decay  by  keeping  them  above  the 
action  of  the  litter ;  ii  is  the  sparred  bottom 
of  the  hay-rack,  the  upper  rail  of  which 
holds  the  ring  i  for  the  stall  collar-shank ; 
K  is  the  corn-manger  or  trough;  l  the  bar 
across  the  rack,  to  prevent  the  horse  drag- 
ging out  the  fodder ;  m  the  pavement  within 
the  stall ;  N  the  freestone  gutter  for  con- 
veying away  the  refuse  to  one  end  of  the 
stable;  o  the  pavement  of  the  passage  be- 
hind the  horse's  heels  ;  p  are  two  parallel 
spars  fastened  over  and  across  the  battens, 
when  there  is  no  hay- loft,  to  support  trusses 
of  straw  or  hay,  to  be  given  as  fodder  to  the 
horses  in  the  evenings  of  winter,  to  save 
the  risk  of  fire  in  going  at  night  to  the 
straw-barn  or  hay-house  with  a  light. 

STACK- FUNNEL.— This  contrivance  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  hay-stacks 


may  be  formed  of  a  few  poles  placed  on  a 
circular,  square,  or  angular  base,  and  having 
a  few  short  spars  nailed  across,  or  a  straw- 
rope  wrapped  round. 

STAKE.— In  horticulture,  an  implement 
employed  for  giving  support  to  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants.  Iron  stakes  are  of  great  variety, 
and  are  made  of  both  cast  and  malleable 
metal.  Flat  wrought  iron  stakes  and  wires 
are  used  for  the  support  of  peas  and  other 
annual  plants.  Iron  stakes  for  roses  are 
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sometimes  formed  with  expanding  heads, 
as  seen  in  the  engraving.    When  fixed  in 


the  ground,  these  stakes  should  stand  an 
inch  or  two  higher  than  the  stock  on  which 
the  rose  is  grafted.  The  branches  of  the 
graft  may  then  be  trained  regularly  to  the 
spreading  head  of  the  stake. 

STAR  FISH.— These  are  among  the  most 
striking  objects  of  the  sea-shore,  their 
curious  and  symmetrical  forms  attracting 
and  inviting  the  attention  of  all  observers 
of  nature.  The  true  star- fishes  are  either 
star-hke,  or  angular,  in  form.  They  are 
covered  with  a  tough  leathery  integument, 
which  is  more  or  less  strengthened  by  a  net- 


work of  calcareous  plates,  and  in  most 
species,  with  strong  spines,  variously  ar- 
ranged. Among  and  on  the  spines  in  many 
species,  are  curious  pincer-like  bodies.  The 
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under  surface  of  the  body  presents  the  mouth 
in  the  centre,  and  deep  grooves  radiate  from 
it.  These  grooves  contain  extensive  suckers, 
capable  of  adhering  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
bodies  by  the  means  of  a  terminal  disc.  The 
usual  number  of  rays  is  five ;  but  there  are 
various  other  numbers,  from  three  to  nine. 
In  some  the  rays  are  long  and  slender,  in 
others  short  and  obtuse;  sometimes  covered 
with  spines,  or  otherwise  with  smooth  or 


granulated  plates.  The  brittle  star-fish  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  specimens,  displaying 
in  addition  to  its  curious  form,  vivid  hues, 
arranged  in  beautiful  patterns. 

STARCH,  TO  Prepare.— Put  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  starch  into  a  bowl, 
and  mix  it  gradually  with  just  enough  of 
clear  cold  water  to  convert  it  into  a  thin 

Easte,  pressing  out  all  the  lumps  with  the 
ack  of  the  spoon  till  it  becomes  perfectly 
smooth;  then  pour  it  into  a  clean  pipkin  or 
skillet.  Have  ready  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water,  and,  by  degrees,  add  some  of  it  to 
the  starch,  stirring  it  well.  A  pint  or  a 
quart  of  the  hot  water  may  be  allowed, 
according  as  it  is  desired  that  the  starch 
should  be  thick,  thin,  or  of  a  moderate 
consistence.  Set  it  on  hot  coals,  and  boil  it 
thoroughly  for  half  an  hour.  If  not  well 
boiled,  it  will  fail  to  be  glutinous.  When  it 
has  boiled  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  stir  it  a 
few  times,  for  a  moment  each  time,  with  the 
end  of  a  spermaceti  candle.  This  will  pre- 
vent it  becoming  sticky.  If  a  spermaceti 
candle  is  not  at  hand,  sprinkle  in  a  little 
salt,  about  a  teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of  starch, 
or  throw  in  a  piece  of  loaf-sugar.  Finish 
by  stirring  it  vigorously  with  a  spoon. 
Strain  the  starch  through  a  white  cloth 
into  a  large  pan,  and  squeeze  into  it  a  very 
little  blue  from  the  indigo  bag ;  but  it  must 
be  very  little. 

STARLING.— This  is  an  amusing  bird  to 
keep  ;  it  may  be  taught  various  entertaining 
tricks,  and  even  instructed  to  repeat  short 
phrases,  or  to  whistle  tunes  with  great 
exactness.  They  should  be  taken  from  the 
nest  when  about  ten  days  old,  put  into  a 
basket  with  some  clean  straw,  and  kept 
warm.  Whatever  is  desired  to  be  taught 
them  should  be  whistled  or  repeated  to  them 
at  feeding  time.  In  feeding  them,  the  same 
food  may  be  used  as  for  the  blackbird  ;  they 
should  be  given  five  or  six  pieces  at  a  time, 
about  the  size  of  a  horse-bean.    When  they 
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can  feed  themgelves,  the  food  of  the  wood- 
lark,  and   a   little   flesh   meat  will,  from 


^.#^^V 


time  to  time,  be  necessary.  To  keep  them 
in  health,  they  should  occasionally  be  given 
a  spider  or  a  meal-worm,  and  have  a  little 
saffron  put  into  the  water. 

STARVATION.— Though  this  term  im- 
plies death  from  either  hunger  or  cold,  it  is 
in  the  lormer  sense  only  that  it  is  now 
popularly  understood.  As  the  human  body 
can  resist  the  ravag-es  of  hunuer  and  thirst 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  decay  of  vital 
energy  is  ^^radual,  and  always  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  waste  of  the  physical 
frame;  consequently,  the  body  of  a  person 
who  has  lost  his  lile  from  a  deprivation  of 
sustenance,  always  bears  upon  it  suck  cha- 
racteristic a)  )pearances  of  gaunt  emaciation, 
attenuated  limbs,  sunken  eyes,  and  hollow 
temples,  as  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  In 
cases  where,  from  long  deprivation  from 
food,  a  person  is  reduced  to  a  state  that 
might  have  eventuated  in  dissolution,  i^reat 
care  is  needed  in  administering  nourish- 
ment, which  in  aU  such  cases  must  be  looked 
on  as  a  medicine,  and  given  in  small  and 
guarded  doses ;  for  the  greater  has  been  the 
exhaustion,  the  more  prone  is  the  patient  to 
suffer  from  tlie  re- action,  that,  sometimes, 
from  a  state  oi  powerless  prostration,  rouses 
in  a  few  minutes  to  delirious  fury;  the 
patient  often  sinking  under  the  means 
necessary  to  pull  down  the  feverish  excite- 
ment induced  by  the  means  used  to  save 
him.  Thin  gruel,  or  mutton  broth,  slightly 
thickened  with  crumbs  of  bread,  given  m  a 
few  tablespoonfuls  at  a  time,  and  repeated 
every  ten  minutes,  is  the  best  restorative 
and  nourishment  that  can  be  given  to  a 
person  long  debarred  from  food.  Even  this 
must  be  withlield  when  the  face  flushes,  and 
the  pulse  rises  suddenly.  Conjointly  with 
the  above  form  of  nourishment,  hot  water 
must  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  sometimes 
a  hot  fomentation  is  necessary  to  the 
stomach. 

STEAK-TOXGS.— For  turning   and   re- 


moving steaks  while  undergoing  the  process 


of  cooking,  steak- tongs,  as  represented  in 
the  engraving,  are  best  adapted,  as  the  size 
of  the  ordinary  fork  suffers  the  juice  of  the 
meat  to  escape. 

STEAMING.— The  application  of  steam 
to  culinary  purposes  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  especially  in  large  establishments, 
which  may  be  so  fitted  up  with  the  appa- 
ratus as  to  admit  of  the  process  being 
conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  with  very 
little  trouble  to  the  cook.  Steaming  may  be 
conducted  on  a  small  scale,  with  a  common 
saucepan  or  boiler,  fitted  with  a  simple  tin 
steamer.  By  means  of  a  kettle  fixed  over  it, 
the  steam  of  the  boiler  in  the  kitchen-range 
may  be  made  available  for  cooking  in  the 
manner   shown   in    the   enerraving,  which 


exhibits  fish,  potatoes,  and  sauces,  all  in 
progress  of  steaming  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  apparatus  especially  designed  for  the 
purpose,  the  meat  is  placed  in  a  kettle  with 
a  valve  to  it,  and  vrithout  vrater.  Steam  is 
introduced ;  and,  according  to  the  pressure 
of  the  valve,  will  be  the  temperature 
at  which  it  is  steamed.  If  there  is  no  valve, 
it  will  not  rise  above  tv.^o  hundred  and 
twelve  degrees ;  but  with  a  very  slight 
weight  upon  a  common  metal  plug,  it  soon 
rises  to  two  hundred  and  forty  degrees,  or 
even  higher.  There  is  much  less  waste  in 
this  way,  both  of  heat  and  of  the  pieces  of 
the  meat ;  and,  in  point  of  economy,  there- 


fore, the  plan  is  a  very  gcod  one.  The  steam 
kettles    may   be   placed    at  any  moderate 
distance  from  the  fire,  and  the  pipes  being 
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furnished  with  stopcocks,  the  steam  is  either 
admitted  at  the  full  or  partially,  and  under 
pressure  or  not,  a  waste-pipe  being  also 
fitted.  Vegetables  steamed  in  this  way,  are 
particularly  tender,  but  not  of  quite  so  good 
a  colour  as  in  boiling-.  When  it  is  desirable 
to  boil  water  by  steam  for  the  purposes  of 
cooking,  as  for  some  of  the  veofetables,  soups, 
&c.,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fill  any  of  the 
above  steam  kettles  with  water,  and  then 
turn  on  the  steam  as  usual.  The  water  is 
soon  heatedl  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then 
acts  exactly  as  if  placed  on  an  ordinary  fire. 

STEEL,  Prevention  of  Rusting.  -- 
Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a 
pound  of  hog's  lard ;  take  off  the  scum  ; 
mix  as  much  black-lead  as  will  give  the 
mixture  an  iron  colour.  Iron  and  steel 
goods  rubbed  over  with  this  mixture,  and 
left  with  it  on  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
dried  with  a  linen  cloth,  will  keep  clean  for 
months.  Valuable  articles  of  cutlery  should 
be  wrapped  in  zinc-foil,  or  be  kept  in  boxes 
lined  with  zinc.  This  is  at  once  an  easy  and 
most  efficient  method. 

STEREOSCOPE.  —  Books  -.—Ingleby's 
Stereoscope  and  Binocular  Vision^  Is.  ;  Brewster's 
Stereoscope,  53.  6d.;  LomVs  Stereoscope,  Is.; 
Ackland's  How  to  take  Pictures,  Is. ;  Lane's 
Art,  is. ;  Dictionary  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
article  Stereoscope. 

STEWING.— A  wholesome,  convenient, 
and  economical  mode  of  cookery.  One  of 
its  great  recommendations  is  the  small 
amount  of  fuel  consumed  to  sustain  the 
gentle  degree  of  ebullition  required.  The 
common  cooking  stoves  employed  in  the 
country  are  not  very  well  adapted  for  the 
exact  regulation  of  heat  v.hich  stewing 
demands.  The  stoves  used  In  France 
are  admirably  suited  for  this  purpose, 
as  are  also  the  hot  plates  or  hearths 
with  which  the  kitchens  of  well-appointed 
houses  are  also  furnished ;  but  when  these 
conveniences  do  net  exist,  the  stewpans 
must  be  placed  on  trivets  high  above  the 
fire,  and  be  constantly  watched  and  moved, 
as  occasion  may  require,  nearer  to,  or  further 
from  the  flame.  Thick,  well-tinned  iron 
saucepans  will  answer  for  stewing,  provided 
they  have  tightly-fitting-  lids  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  steam.  The  enamelled  stew- 
pans,  which  have  lately  superseded  the 
old-fashioned  metal  ones,  are  peculiarly  well 
suited  for  this  culinary  process.  They 
should  always  be  filled  with  water  im- 
mediately after  being  emptied,  and  will 
then  merely  require  to  be  well  worked  and 
rinsed  with  more  boiling  water.  In  order 
to  produce  a  good  stew,  there  should  be 
prepared  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sweet  and 
rich  stock.  The  difl'erent  ingredients  of 
which  the  stew  is  composed  should  also  be 
well  mixed.  Meat,  in  stewing,  is  apt  to 
stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  To  pre- 
vent this,  it  is  desirable  to  place  across  the 
stewpan  some  skewers,  a  little  way  from 
the  bottom  ;  or  an  inverted  soup-plate  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  If  vegetables 
are  old,  they  should  be  blanched  or  par- 
boiled before  they  are  added  to  stews, 
otherwise  they  will  give  to  the  meat  and 
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gravy  too  strong  a  flavour.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  various  kinds  of  thickening 
should  be  added  at  the  proper  time,  and  in 
a  proper  manner.  Whole  grain  or  seed, 
such  as  pearl-barley  or  rice,  should  be  put 
into  stews  when  they  are  at  boiling  heat. 
When  bread  is  used  for  thickening,  a  similar 
rule  must  be  observed,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  break  it;  but  let  it  boil  whole 
till  it  becomes  a  pulp,  and  incorporates  itself 
with  the  liquor.  All  thickenings  of  flour  or 
meal  should  be  stirred  with  a  cold  liquid  till 
it  is  perfectly  smooth;  it  should  then  be 
stirrid  into  the  general  mass.  In  spicing 
stews,  great  judgment  is  required,  so  as  not 
to  displease  the  general  taste.  It  is  better 
to  use  whole  spice  than  that  which  is 
pounded.  If  dried  after  using,  it  will  serve 
for  several  stews.  The  fat  which  covers 
stews  when  they  are  cold  should  not  be 
broken  if  they  are  intended  to  be  kept.  By 
thus  excluding  the  external  air  from  the 
stew,  it  will  prevent  tlie  mass  from  fermen- 
tation and  consequent  decay.  The  quantity 
of  water  used  in  stews  should  be  double  the 
weight  of  the  meat,  that  is,  a  quart  of  water 
to  a  pound  of  meat,  which  leaves  a  pint  of 
liquid  stew.  Salt  should  be  used  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  separate  the  blood  from  the 
meat,  and  to  cause  it  to  rise  in  the  shape  of 
scum,  which  carefully  remove.  When  the 
scum  is  raised  by  brisk  boiling,  and  got  rid 
of,  let  the  stew  simmer  very  gently,  till  all 
the  nourishing,  flavouring,  and  colouring 
properties  of  the  meat,  &c.,  are  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  liquor.  The  ordinary 
stewpan,    as    seen   in    the   engraving,   is 


usually  made  of  copper,  and  the  handles  ot 
the  cover  are  placed  as  shown  herein. 
Copper  stewpans  should  be  kept  well  tinned 
on  the  inside,  to  prevent  the  unpleasant 
flavour  and  the  injury  like  to  result  from 
the  impregnation  of  copper.  lu  a  dietetic 
point  of  view,  stews  are  conceded  to  be  more 
digestible  and  nutritious  than  meats  other- 
wise cooked,  inasmuch  as  the  nutrient 
portions  of  the  first  are  presented  in  a  form 
most  readily  assimilated  by  the  system, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  particle  of 
that  nutriment  is  wasted.  Book  -.—House' 
icife's  Reason  Why,  2s.  6d. 

STICKLEBACK.— A  dark- coloured  little 
fish,  found  in  ditches  and  ponds.  They  are 
best  caught  vvith  a  small  hand-net,  and  are 
used  as  bait  for  perch.  These  fish  may  also 
be  put  into  a  vase,  and  kept  easily  for  a 
considerable  time.    Where  they  exist  in  any 
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great  numbers,  they  may  be  given  as  food 
to  poultry,  to  which  they  prove  very  nutri- 


tious,  and,  it  is  said,  render  them  peculiarly 
prolific  by  their  stimulating-  qualities. 

STILE.— A  contrivance  tor  persons  to 
pass  over  or  through  fences,  without  the 
risk  of  admitting  the  larger  quadrupeds. 
There  are  many  forms  of  stiles  :  as  by  steps 
over  a  wall;  by  a  zig-zag  passage,  formed 
by  stakes,  through  a  hedge  or  paling;  a 
turning-bar  or  turnstile,  &c.  The  stile  of 
falling  bars,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  is 


C^ 


chiefly  used  in  pleasure-grounds,  or  between 
paddocks;  it  consists  of  bars  light  at  one 
end  and  heavy  at  the  other,  with  concealed 
joints  or  pivots,  in  an  upright  post  placed 
nearer  one  end  of  the  bars  than  the  other. 
Thus,  while  the  weight  of  the  short  ends 
of  the  bars  keeps  them  in  a  fencible  position, 
a  slight  pressure  on  the  other  end  will  form 
a  passage  which  any  one  may  easily  step 
across. 

STILL.— A  vessel  or  apparatus  employed 
for  the  distillation  of  liquids.  The  forms  of 
stills  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
made,  vary  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended,  some  being 
exceedingly  simple,  while  others  are  equally 
elaborate  and  compUcated.    The  engraving 


represents  the  most  common    and   useful 
apparatus  of  this  kind ;  a,  is  the  body  of  the 


still ;  B,  the  still  head  or  capital ;  c,  the 
worm  tub ;  D,  the  worm  or  refrigerator  ; 
E,  the  cold  water  pipe;  f,  the  waste  pipe; 
G,  the  receiver.  After  the  fluid  is  put  into 
the  still,  the  head  is  placed  on,  and  con- 
nected with  the  worm  tub  or  refrigerator, 
and  the  joints  are  all  securely  luted.  For 
ordinary  liquids,  a  stifl"  paste  made  with 
linseed- meal  and  water,  to  which  a  little 
chalk  may  be  added,  answers  well  for  this 
purpose.  For  corrosive  liquids  nothing  is 
better  than  elastic  bands  or  rings  interposed 
between  the  joints,  which  are  then  "  brought 
home"  with  screws  or  clamps.  Heat  is 
next  applied,  and  the  worm-tub  is  supplied 
with  cold  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
preserve  its  contents  at  a  proper  tempera- 
ture; the  application  of  the  heat  being  so 
regulated  that  the  liquid  may  drop  from  the 
end  of  the  refrigerator,  quite  cold  and  unac- 
companied with  vapour. 

STILTON  CHEESE.— Take  fifteen  gallons 
of  milk,  warm  from  the  cow ;  put  twelve 
pints  of  sweet  cream  in  a  small  tub,  and 
pour  on  it  a  kettleful  of  boiling  water,  stir 
it  till  it  be  well  mixed,  and  then  put  it  into 
the  cheese-tub  with  the  milk,  when  it  is  at 
ninety  degrees,  add  the  rennet;  when  it  has 
coagulated,  break  the  curd  a  little,  put  a 
thin  cloth  over  it,  and  take  the  whey  oft' 
through  it;  when  as  much  has  been  taken 
off,  as  will  come  easily,  put  the  curd  into  a 
bag  or  net,  and  let  it  hang  till  it  gives  over 
dripping,  then  cut  the  curd  in  pieces,  and  lay 
it  in  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it; 
let  it  lie  an  hour,  and  as  the  pieces  are 
taken  out,  strew  a  little  salt  upon  them,  and 
put  them  into  the  vat,  first  breaking  the  top 
a  little,  to  make  it  join  with  the  next  piece  ; 
then  lay  a  small  weight  upon  it,  so  as  not 
to  occasion  the  whey  to  come  off  white.  It 
must  be  turned  every  three  hours  the  first 
day,  and  three  times  a  day,  for  three  days, 
changing  the  cloth  every  time  it  is  turned  in 
the  vat,  and  keeping  it  under  a  moderate 
pressure;  it  is  then  taken  out  of  the  vat, 
swathed  tight  till  it  begins  to  dry  the 
bandage,  which  must  be  changed  every 
twenty-four  hours ;  it  ought  to  be  rubbed 
with  a  little  salt  before  it  is  bandaged,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  wiped  and  turned 
every  day.  The  best  season  for  making 
thi.s  cheese  is  from  July  to  October. 

STIMULANTS,  Alcoholic— Although, 
in  a  general  sense,  water  is  undoubtedly 
the  purest  and  most  wholesome  beverage 
that  can  be  drunk,  still  there  exist  excep- 
tional cases  where  an  alcoholic  stimulant 
becomes  a  medical  agent,  and  is  accordingly 
had  recourse  to.  It  must  also  be  observed 
that  in  the  administration  of  this  agent  the 
greatest  care  must  be  observed  as  to  the 
quantity  that  is  applied.  The  effect  of  a 
moderate  quantity  of  diluted  spirit,  or  of 
wine  or  malt  liquor,  is  very  different  from 
that  of  poisonous  irritant  doses  of  alcohoL 
When  a  moderate  quantity  of  diluted  al- 
coholic fluid,  such  as  wine  or  malt  liquor, 
is  swallowed  by  a  person  in  health,  there 
generally  ensues  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  and 
around  the  stomach,  which  is  gradually 
diffused  over  the  whole  body,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  a  slight  increase  of  nervous 
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and  muscular  energy,  the  functions  generally 
being-  more  actively  performed,  and  the 
mental  power  increased.  Such  may  be  called 
the  salutary  effects  of  a  moderate  quantity 
of  the  stimulant.  If  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration be  passed,  the  stimulation  is  in- 
creased, the  pulse  quickened,  the  cheek 
flushed,  and  the  mind  excited  in  excess: 
if  the  quantity  of  stimulant  is  still  further 
increased,  a  deg^ree  of  torpor  is  induced,  both 
mental  and  bodily;  perception  is  blunted, 
there  is  a  general  languor,  giddiness,  and 
obscurity  of  vision,  incoherence  of  ideas, 
and  incapability  of  exercising  volition.  The 
amount  of  stimulation  caused  by  alcoholic 
fluids  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  dose,  but  also  in  some 
degree  according  to  the  habits  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  for  there  is  no  question  that  those 
who  habitually  drink  strong  wines  or  spirits 
derive  little,  if  any,  stimulation  from  the 
weaker  alcoholic  drinks;  moreover,  some 
conditions  of  the  system  modify  greatly  the 
stimulant  power  of  alcohol.  In  spasm,  in 
fainting,  in  depressed  states  of  the  system, 
from  fever  or  other  such  causes,  persons 
often  take,  with  scarcely  perceptible  effect, 
doses  of  wine  or  spirit,  which  at  other  times 
would  put  them  in  a  state  of  intense  intoxi- 
cation. Although,  however,  habit  enables 
individuals  to  consume  alcoholic  drinks  in 
g^reater  quantity,  and  of  greater  strength,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  this  is  done  with 
impunity :  if  excess  be  habitually  indulged 
in,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
becomes  diseased,  as  the  efl'ect  of  a  continued 
low  state  of  inflammation,  and  even  the 
other  coats  of  the  organ  undergo  changes  of 
structure  and  indurations,  which  occasion- 
ally degenerate  into  cancer;  at  the  same 
time  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems, 
and  the  secreting  organs  generally,  are  apt 
to  suffer  seriously.  In  considering  the  effect 
of  alcoholic  stimuli  on  the  system,  due 
attention  must  always  be  given  to  the  form 
in  which  they  are  taken.  It  is  certain  that 
ardent  spirits  will  exert  a  much  more  irri- 
tating effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  both 
locally  in  the  stomach,  and  at  large,  than 
the  fermented  liquors.  It  is  well  ascer- 
tained, that  a  certain  amount  of  wine  exerts 
less  intoxicating  efl'ect  than  the  spirit  in 
the  same  quantity  of  wine  would  do,  were 
it  separated  by  distillation,  and  then  diluted 
with  water ;  and  moreover,  that  different 
wines,  although  containing  the  same  abso- 
lute proportion  of  spirit,  will  be  found  to 
vary  very  considerably  in  their  intoxicating 
powers.  The  broad  assertion  that  alcoholic 
liquors  do  not  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
sustenance  of  man  is  correct  so  far  as 
healthy  men  are  concerned.  Equally  certain 
is  it  that  there  are  persons  whose  functions 
are  so  debilitated  and  depressed,  that  they 
require  alcoholic  stimulants  to  maintain 
their  digestive  and  other  powers.  The  re- 
quirement may  be  artificial,  but  not  more 
so  than  any  other  medicine  administered 
under  the  various  phases  of  disease.  There 
are  also  accidental  circumstances  in  which 
every  one  may  at  times  be  placed,  and  in 
which  the  question  arises,  whether  the 
assistance  of  alcoholic  stimulation  may  be 
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had  recourse  to  with  benefit  or  not.  Ex- 
haustion by  long  exertion  in  extreme  heat 
is  one  of  these— the  skin  acting  powerfully, 
discharges  immense  quantities  of  fluid,  which 
must  be  compensated  for.  As  long  as  the 
energies  remain  unimpaired,  the  compen- 
sation should  be  made  by  unstimularing 
drinks  ;  by  these  the  strength  is  every  way 
better  preserved;  but  when  the  energies 
flag,  if  exertion  must  still  be  made,  a  small 
quantity  of  diluted  alcoholic  stimulant  may 
be  taken  with  advantage.  Under  continued 
exposure  to  the  effects  of  intense  cold,  espe- 
cially if  symptoms  of  torpidity  supervene, 
the  use  of  undiluted  spirit  may  save  human 
life.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  caution 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  spirit  should 
not  be  had  recourse  to  early,  and  not,  if 
possible,  till  it  is  used  to  stimulate  to  the 
last  effort,  to  gain  the  place  of  safety.  Other 
cases  occur  in  which  persons  are  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  make  continued  exer- 
tions, involving  loss  of  the  usual  rest;  in 
these,  after  a  time,  the  moderate  use  of  the 
stimulant  is  highly  beneficial.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimuli,  under 
the  various  external  circumstances  which 
tend  to  depress  or  exhaust  the  bodily  powers, 
is,  of  course,  greatly  modified  by  the  con- 
stitution, hereditary  or  acquired,  of  the 
individual.  Some  individuals  there  are  who, 
from  their  birth  upwards,  are  always  at  a 
low  ebb,  who  have  no  power  of  endurance. 
Such  persons  generally  require  stimulants 
habitually,  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  to 
life's  duties  at  all ;  still  more  do  they  require 
such  aids  when  exposed  to  conditions  of 
depression  or  exhaustion. 

STINGS,  Remedy  for.— In  this  country 
the  bee,  wasp,  spider,  scorpion,  and  viper, 
are  the  only  insects  or  reptiles  that  are  at 
all  likely  to  produce  injury  to  the  body. 
And  these,  though  painful,  seldom  produce 
any  serious  harm,  unless  the  sting  has  been 
inflicted  on  the  throat,  over  the  organ  of 
voice,  or  in  the  mouth  near  the  pharynx,  or 
fauces.  In  these  cases,  the  symptoms  of 
suffocation  that  follow  the  sting,  demand 
leeches  to  the  throat,  hot  fomentations, 
cordials,  and  an  opiate.  But  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  body,  whether  the  sting-  has  been 
extracted  or  not,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  wet 
the  part  freely  with  the  extract  of  lead,  and 
keep  it  covered  with  a  rag  wetted  with  the 
extract.  It  is  customary  to  touch  the  affected 
part  with  hartshorn,  and  when  nothing 
better  can  be  procured,  it  n\ay  be  used; 
but  nothing  is  equal  to  the  lead. 

STOCK,  Culture  of.— Of  this  favourite 
flower,  the  double  species  is  the  most  highly 
esteemed  for  the  beauty  and  deep  tints  of 
the  flower,  and  for  its  delightful  odour.  Of 
the  common  or  ten  week  stock,  and  the 
smooth-leaved  there  are  not  less  than  one 
hundred  varieties,  generally  called  German 
stocks.  The  single  or  Brompton  stock  is 
a  biennial,  of  which  there  are  also  several 
varieties.  The  ten  week  stock  in  order  that 
it  may  flower  the  same  year,  should  be 
raised  in  a  hot-bed,  and  transplanted  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  state  of  the 
I  weather  will  permit.     The  Brompton,  on 
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the  other  hand,  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
flower  till  the  second  season,  and  on  this 
account  may  be  sown  in  the  open  air  in 


April  or  May,  and  transplanted  in  July  to 
the  situation  where  it  is  destined  to  remain. 
It  is  01  importance  that  all  tiie  species  of 
this  genus  should  be  transplanted  when 
they  are  very  young,  because,  having  lusi- 
lorm  roots,  and  line  side  fibres,  they  seldom 
recover  from  the  check  which  they  receive 
from  being  transplanted,  after  they  are  two 
or  three  months  old.  The  chance  of  double 
plants  is  often  very  precarious.  It  is  said 
that  those  seed  plants  wiiich  have  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  petals,  that  is, 
six  or  seven,  instead  of  four,  generally  pro- 
duce double  flowers  when  the  seed  is  again 
sown.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  for  the 
florist  to  mark  such  plants  and  preserve  the 
seed  to  be  sown  separately. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  TERMS.  -  The 
technical  terms  made  use  of  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
change are  almost  peculiar  to  its  members; 
that  peculiarity  often  shows  itself  in  the 
abbreviation  of  words.  Amongst  the  terms 
frequently  made  use  of  are  the  following  :  — 
Consols  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  term  con- 
solidated annuities,  the  prices  of  which  rule, 
in  a  great  measure,  those  of  most  other 
public  securities.  The  annual  interest  is 
three  per  cent.  Omnium  is  a  term  which 
signifies  the  whole  of  the  stocks,  of  which  a 
government  loan  consists,  when  two  or  more 
descriptions  are  given  for  £100  in  money; 
and  which  may  be  made  up  of  consols,  re- 
duced annuities,  and  long  annuities,  or  of 
other  descriptions  of  stocks,  iicrip  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  term  subscription,  and 
is  applied  to  each  of  the  stocks  given  in 
exchange  for  a  loan,  as  consol  scrip,  reduced 
scrip,  &c.,  and  may  be  sold  separately  as 
such,  until  all  the  instalments  of  a  loan  are 
paid  up,  when  the  term  is  no  longer  applied 
to  them.  The  members  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change are  called  jobbers  and  brokers.  The 
jobber  is  the  dealer,  who  makes  the  price  at 
the  market  value.  The  broker  is  the  one 
who  buys  or  sells  to  the  jobber,  for  his  prin- 
cipal, and  takes  his  commission  for  trans- 
acting the  business.  A  bull  is  one  who  buys 
to  sell  again  at  a  higher  price,  A  hear  is  one 
who  sells  to  buy  back  at  a  lower  price. 
Hence  the  constant  use  made  of  the  phrases 
lull  and  hear  transactions ;  or  in  other  words, 


speculations  for  the  rise  and  fall.  A  stag  is 
one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, but  deals  outside,  and  is  sometimes 
called  an  outsider.  These  gentlemen  not  un- 
frequently  write  in  a  fictitious  name  for 
shares,  and  sell  the  letters  of  allotments. 
Contango  is  the  sum  paid  per  share,  or  per  cent, 
for  carrying  over  such  shares  for  a  longer 
period  than  they  were  originally  bought  for, 
which  is  from  one  account  to  another.  Back- 
icardization  is  when  a  party  who  has  sold 
shares  or  stock,  without  having  them  in  his 
possession  to  deliver,  pays  so  much  per 
share,  or  per  cent,  for  not  being  compelled 
to  do  so  until  the  following  account :  the 
price  of  the  shares  or  stock  in  either  case 
being  fixed  at  the  market  value  at  that  time. 
Options  are  dealt  in  with  almost  every  de- 
scription of  stock  and  shares,  but  more 
generally  in  consols,  and  may  be  either  a 
put  AND  call,  or  a  put  OR  call.  A  put  and  call 
is  when  a  person  gives  so  much  per  cent,  for 
the  option  of  buying  or  selling  so  much 
stock,  on  a  certain  fixed  day,  at  a  price  fixed 
the  day  the  option  money  is  given.  A  j5wd 
is  when  a  person  gives  so  much  for  the 
option  of  selling  so  much  stock,  at  a  certain 
time,  the  price  and  date  being  fixed  at  the 
time  the  option  money  is  given.  A  call  is 
when  a  person  gives  so  much  for  the  option 
of  buying  stock,  at  a  certain  time,  the  price 
and  date  being  fixed  at  the  time  the  option 
money  is  given. 

STOCK  GRAYY.— A  culinary  prepara- 
tion which  forms  the  basis  of  all  sorts  of 
soup  and  sauce,  whether  brown  or  white. 
What  is  termed  "fresh  stock,"  is  made  as 
follows  : — Wash  a  leg  or  shin  of  beef  very 
clean ;  crack  the  bone  in  two  or  three 
places,  and  extract  the  marrow ;  add  meat 
trimmings,  and  heads,  necks,  gizzards,  feet, 
&c.,  of  game  and  poultry  ;  cover  them  with 
cold  v.'ater  ;  watch  and  stir  up  well,  and  the 
moment  simmering  commences  skim  it  very 
clear  of  all  scum.  Then  add  some  cold 
water,  which  will  make  the  remaining  scum 
rise,  and  skim  it  again.  No  fat  should  enter 
into  this  composition,  and  the  stock  should 
be  perfectly  clear  and  limpid.  When  the 
surface  of  the  broth  is  thoroughly  clear, 
put  in  carrots,  turnips,  celery,  and  onions, 
according  to  the  quantity.  Alter  the  vege- 
tables are  added,  cover  it  close,  and  set  it 
by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  gently,  for  four  or  five  hours,  or  more, 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  meat.  Strain 
it  through  a  sieve  into  a  clean,  dry,  stone 
pan,  and  put  it  on  a  cold  place  for  use. 
Second  stock  may  be  made  from  the  meat 
left  after  straining  the  first  stock  off",  by 
covering  it  with  water,  and  by  letting  it 
continue  boiling  for  four  or  five  hours.  This 
stock  will  produce  good  glaze  or , portable 
soup.— See  Browning,  Consomme,  Glaze, 
Stock,  &c. 

STOCK  POT.— No  house,  however  small 
it  may  be,  should  be  without  a  stock-pot.  It 
is  the  save-all  of  the  establishment,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  meat  that 
is  sweet  and  wholesome  that  it  may  not 
receive.  Bones,  trimmings  of  cold  meat, 
should  go  into  the  stock-pot ;  egg-shells  may 
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also  be  put  in,  as  they  tend  to  clear  the 
stock.    Hard  crusts  of  dry  bread  may  also 


be  put  in;  they  gather  the  scum,  which 
should  be  taken  off  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  Ham,  beef,  veal,  mutton,  iamb,  pork, 
bits  of  poultry,  game,  in  fact  the  bones  or 
remains  of  any  kinds  of  meat,  should  go 
into  the  stock-pot.  Cold  carrots  and 
parsnips,  or  the  remains  of  onion- sauce  or 
gravy,  the  outside  stems  of  celery,  tho- 
roughly cleaned  and  cut  up,  should  go  into 
the  stock-pot.  The  pot  itself  should  be 
made  according  to  the  engraving.  The  tap 
should  not  be  quite  at  the  bottom,  which 
allows  room  for  the  sediment,  and  the  stock 
may  thus  be  drawn  off  perfectly  clear. 

STOCKINGS,  TO  Wash.— To  was/i  sUJc 
stockings,  cut  in  thin  bits  some  white  s:T.p, 
and  boil  it  in  soft  water;  pour  a  little  of  it 
into  cold  soft  water,  and  wash  the 
stockings  first  upon  the  inner  side ;  repeat 
the  washing  with  fresh  suds  and  water,  till 
they  are  washed  quite  clean  ;  turn  the  out- 
side the  last  time  of  v/ashing,  and  if  the 
foot  part  be  very  dirty,  rub  a  little  of  the 
boiled  soap  upon  them,  but  not  upon  the 
legs.  If  the  stockings  are  to  be  coloured, 
mix  the  dye  with  a  lit^.le  clean  suds,  and 
dip  in  the  white  stockings;  draw  them  out 
smooth,  and  lay  them  upon  a  sheet  on  a 
bed,  with  the  window  open,  and  when 
almost  dry,  lay  them  upon  apiece  of  flannel, 
and  with  another  bit  rolled  up,  rub  them 
hard  and  quickly  one  way  till  they  are  dry. 
To  wash  thread  stockings.,  first  soap  them  well, 
and  then  put  them  into  a  lather  of  cold 
water,  and  boil  them  ;  afterwards  put  them 
into  a  fresh  cold  lather  and  boil  them 
again  ;  when,  on  taking  them  out,  they  will 
require  little  more  than  rinsing.  To  wash 
cotton  stockings,  lay  them  in  cold  water  at 
night ;  next  day  boil  them  in  a  copper  with 
some  soda  and  soap ;  stir  them  well  about, 
and  they  will  become  quite  clean  without 
any  rubbing ;  rinse  them  well  in  cold  water, 
and  bleach  them  ;  when  nearly  dry,  draw 
them  smooth,  folding  them  straight  over 
the  instep.  Place  them  under  a  heavy 
weight,  or  iron  them. 

STOMACH,  Disorders  of.— Those  func- 
tional disorders  of  the  stomach,  which 
originate  within  the  organ  itself,  and  are  in- 
dependent of  the  general  system,  are  either 
acute  or  chronic,  and,  in  very  many  cases, 
the  only  medicine  required  to  effect  a  cure  in 
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either  condition  is  a  v/ell- arranged  system  of 
diet,  and  a  properly  administered  food,  which 
is  both  aliment  and  medicine,  and  while  bein^ 
the  most  agreeable,  is  by  far  the  most  per- 
manent means  of  cure.  In  all  acute  affections 
of  the  stomach,  the  diet  should  be  free  from 
all  substances  that  can  irritate  the  coats 
of  the  organ ;  consequently,  a  farinaceous 
regimen  is  to  be  adopted,  consisting  of 
gruel  or  arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca  or  semo- 
lina puddings,  with  a  ri^id  exclusion  of 
everything  solid,whetheraniraal  or  vegetable. 
In  chronic  cases,  though  the  restriction  is 
by  no  means  so  imperative,  care  should 
always  be  taken  never  to  allow  any  hard  or 
irritating  substance  to  pass  into  the  sto- 
mach; and  though  both  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  may  be  employed  in  this 
form  of  disease,  everything  should  be  so 
completely  masticated,  and  thoroughly 
softened  with  saliva,  as  to  be,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  when  it  reaches  the  stomach,  of 
the  same  bland  and  unoffending  nature  as 
the  farinaceous  food  in  the  former  case. 
All  condiments  and  heating  spices  must  be 
rigidly  excluded,  the  stomach  never  allowed 
to  remain  longer  than  four  hours  without 
food,  and  liquids  never  taken  without  a 
certain  proportion  of  solid  food,  and  that 
thoroughly  masticated.  Another  necessary 
point  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  regulate  the 
diet  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient; 
this  is-  especially  necessary  with  regard  to 
children  and  persons  advanced  in  life.  An 
aperient,  such  as  the  compound  rhubarb  pill, 
may  be  sometimes  necessary ;  but,  generally, 
functional  affections  of  the  stomach  may  be 
treated  safely  by  the  patient  himself,  if  he 
will  only  reduce  his  dietary  to  a  system; 
observe  what  has  been  said  above,  and  study 
to  adapt  his  food  to  his  feelings  and  the 
actual  condition  of  his  stomacli.— See  Dys- 
pepsia. 

STOMACHICS.  — Under  this  head  are 
comprehended  certain  remedies  employed 
when  the  stomach  is  wanting  in  tone  and 
vigour.  The  following  may  be  taken  with 
advantage.  Take  twenty  grains  of  powdered 
rhubarb,  and  dissolve  it  in  three  ounces  and 
a  half  of  peppermint- water,  then  add  sal- 
volatiie  and  compound  tincture  of  gentian, 
each  a  drachm  and  a  half.  Dose,  from  one 
ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half;  or,  beat 
apricot  kernels  to  a  paste,  and  put  it  into 
spirits  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  an. 
ounce  of  kernels  to  half  a  pint  of  spirit. 
Infuse  for  a  fortnight,  then  filter,  or  pour 
off  carefully.  Persons  of  weak  digestion 
may  take  a  teaspoonful  of  this  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  in  water.  In  some  cases  of 
nervous  indigestion,  this  is  a  most  valuable 
remedy.  The  dose  may  be  extended  to  a 
tablespoonful  by  degrees. 

STONE  CREAM.— Put  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  lemon-juice,  and  the  grated  peel  of 
one,  some  preserved  apricots  or  any  other 
sweetmeats,  into  a  glass  or  china  dish. 
Boil  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a 
httle  water,  till  dissolved,  add  it  to  a  pint  of 
cream,  sweetened  well  with  pounded  loaf 
sugar;  boil  it  and  stir  it  all  the  time ;  pour 
it  into  a  jug,  stir  it  now  and  then  till  milk- 
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wmrm,  then    pour    It   over  the  iweetmeat  \ 
round  and  round.     It  may  be  made  the  day 
before  bfinp  served. 
i^tT  Lirnon-juice. 3  tablfspoonfulfl;  lemon 

{)eel.  1  ;  apricot  or  Hwcetnicat.  Bulllcictit; 
Binpla!*«,  \  oz. ;  cream,  l  pint ;  Bu;,'ar,  to 
swtH-tfn. 

S  n  )NK  STAIKS  AND  II A  LLS.  to  Wash. 
— Thene  should  not  be  often  wa.nlied.  but 
dry  rubbed  witli  a  blue  or  <,'ray  8tone,  then 
wiped  with  a  coarse  llaiinel,  and  swept; 
thus  all  creasy  spots  will  be  remove<l.  A 
common  brick  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
stone. 

STOl'PKKS  OF  r.OTTLK.S,  TO  Loosr.N. 
—  If  the  stopper  is  lirmly  li.xed  by  means  of 
the  salts  contained  within  the  bottles,  do 
not  attempt  to  strike  the  stopper,  but  add 
as  much  citric  acid  to  water  us  it  will  take 
up.  thus  making  what  chemists  term  a 
saturated  solution  ;  or  else,  pour  some  vine- 
ear  into  a  tumbler,  and  immerse  the  bottle 
m  the  solution,  or  vineirar.  In  the  former 
case,  a  citrate  of  ammonia  will  be  found, 
and  in  the  latter  case,  an  acetate  of  ammonia. 
After  the  bottle  has  remained  in  the  tumbler 
a  short  time,  remove  it  to  a  basin  of  warm 
water,  and  it  will  soon  be  released.  | 

8T()UAX.— A  tree  indigenous  to  Italy  and 
the  Levant.  It  produces  a  fra;,'rant  resin 
which  readily  melts  with  heat.  There  is 
also  another  kind  which  exists  in  masses, 
very  liglit  and  bearing  no  resemblance  to  ; 


the  former,  as  it  seems  almost  wholly  com- 
posed of  dirty  saw-iiust,  merely  coked  toge- 
ther with  re.«inous  matter,  and  though  much 
less  esteemed  than  the  purer  kinds  of  storax. 
yet  when  freed  from  the  woody  part,  it  is  said 
to  possess  more  fragrance,  and  is  superior 
to  the  other.  It  is  readily  dissolved  in 
rectilied  spirits  ;  it  imparts  to  water  in  which 
it  has  been  infused  a  deep  yellow  colour,  a 
Blight  odour,  and  balsamic  taste;  by  distil- 
lation it  gives  out  more  of  its  fragrance, 
but  does  not  yield  an  essential  oil.  The  pure 
resin  distilled  without  addition  yields  a 
portion  of  benzoic  acid,  similar  to  thellowers 
of  benzoin. 


STOVE.— The  conBtniction  of  a  etove  Is  of 
jp-eat  consequence  to  the  warmth  and  com- 
lort  of  rot'mi*.  They  are  ol  every  -liai-f, 
and  (iize,  and  i)attern,  and  muht  dtjAiid 
greatly  upon  the  taste  and  pur-e  oi  the 
purcliaser  ;  but  it  is  advit*able  to  re;,'ard  the 
good  qualities  of  a  stove  rather  than  its 
Ibrm  and  finish.  Some  stoves  give  very 
much  more  heat  than  others,  and  these  are 
not  always  such  as  to  attract  the  eye;  but 
this  poltit  ihould  be  most  considered.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  stoves  give  more 
heat  when  heated  low  than  they  do  when 
placed  high  in  the  chimney,  liright  steel 
stoves  are  very  efl'ective,  and  are  often  pre- 
ferred ;  but  in  small  establishments  they 
are  not  de?*irable,  because  they  give  so  much 
additional  work  to  the  housemaid.  The 
common  iron  grates,  when  neatly  and  hand- 
somely constructed,  and  properly  cleaned, 
are  suthciently  good  for  persons  ol  moderate 
means  and  simple  tastes.  It  is  a  very  ;;ood 
plan  to  have  the  whole  of  the  iron- work 
painted  black;  it  looks  better  when  cleaned, 
and  there  is  less  trouble  in  polishim,^  it.  If 
the  back  and  sides  of  fire-places  are  made 
of  stone  or  brick,  much  more  heat  is  <:iven 
out  than  when  they  are  constructed  of  iron, 
which  absorbs  more  heat  than  it  throws  into 
the  room  ;  while  stone  and  lire- brick,  on  the 
contrary,  throw  out  more  than  they  absorb. 
To  give  the  greatest  amount  of  heat,  the 
side.s  of  the  lire-place  should  not  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  front,  because  the  heat  w  ould 
not  then  be  thrown  so  forward  as  it  would 
be  it  the  sides  were  covered,  or  in  other  words, 
the  corners  cut  otT.  Fire-bricks,  when  used  as 
cheeks,  are  apt  to  break  from  excessive  heat, 
and  require  removal ;  but  they  will  last  a  long 
time,  and  the  trouble  and  expense  of  re- 
placing them  is  trilling^.  The  advantage  of 
hobs  is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  by 
those  whose  domestic  arrangements  necessi- 
tate the  keepino:  of  food  and  fluids  warm. 
The  present  fashionable  stove,  which  con- 
sists only  of  an  iron  bottom  or  front 
attached  to  sides  of  brick  or  stone,  may  be 
rendered  more  convenient  by  having  small, 
round,  flat  slabs  of  iron,  fixed  in  the  corners 
on  the  outside,  between  the  upper  bar  and 
the  side.  If  the  slabs  are  perforated  like 
open  work,  and  neatly  finished,  they  are 
very  ornamental  also,  even  in  a  drawing- 
room.  The  sizeof  a  stove  must  be  judiciously 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  room.  A  large 
stove  in  a  small  room,  or  a  small  grate  in  a 
larj^'^e  room,  are  equally  incongruous,  and  fuel 
is  wasted  in  both  cases  either  by  overheating 
or  underheating  the  apartment.  Small 
stoves  are  best  for  bed-rooms,  which  should 
never  be  overheated ;  nothing  being  more 
unwholesome  or  prejudicial  to  rest,  than  too 
great  an  amount  of  heat  in  a  sleeping-room. 
►Small  stoves  for  small  bed- rooms  are 
simply  and  cheaply  made  by  covering  the 
sides  of  the  chimney,  and  fixinsr  bars  in  the 
brickwork  to  form  the  front  and  bottom  of 
the  grate.  If  a  flue  runs  up  the  side  of  a 
room  which  contains  no  fire-place,  this  simple 
contrivance  may  easily  be  adopted  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  shillini:s ;  as  ventilation  is  es- 
sential in  sleeping-rooms,  it  may  thus  be 
secured  very  cheaply.  The  width  of  the  fire- 
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place  may  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
room.  The  registered  stove  as  at  present  con- 
structed, consists  of  a  framework  of  iron 
fitting  into  the  space  left  in  the  brick- 
work, and  containing  an  open  basket  of 
iron  bars  in  which  the  fire  is  made.  It  is 
usual  to  make  this  framework  into  two 
portions,  one  being  a  square,  fitting-  into  the 
mantel-piece,  theother  projecting  back  from 
this  on  each  side  as  well  as  at  the  top,  at  an 
angle  of  forty- five  degrees,  and  containing 
within  it  the  grate  itself.  This  last  may 
either  consist  simply  of  bars  which  line  it  at 
the  bottom  and  front,  or  it  may  also  be 
backed  with  a  fire-brick  tile.  At  the  top, 
the  bevelled  boundary  is  pierced  by  an  oblong 
square  aperture,  to  allow  the  escape  of 
the  smoke,  and  set  on  this  is  a  trap- door, 
which  may  be  lowered  entirely  when  a  fire 
is  not  wanted,  as  in  the  summer  months,  by 
which  precaution  the  fall  of  soot  is  guarded 
against.  The  sham  register  is  a  very  cheap 
and  economical  stove,  both  in  the  original 
cost  and  in  the  saving  of  heat ;  it  consists 
merely  of  a  front  and  bottom  of  iron  bars, 
which  are  set  in  the  brickwork  bevelled  in 
the  form  of  a  register  stove ;  the  place  for 
the  fire  is  formed  by  building  up  the  sides 
and  back  with  fire-brick.  The  bottom  grate 
is  from  five  to  seven  inches  deep  from  front 
to  back,  according  as  the  front  bars  are 
straight  or  curved;  and  the  brick- work  at 
the  back  slopes  upwards  for  about  twelve 
inches  from  the  bottom  grate,  and  is  thence 
carried  up  with  the  covings  as  high  as  the 
centre  of  the  arch  over  the  chimney 
opening.  The  objection  to  this  form  of 
stove  is  its  want  of  neatness  and  artistic 
form,  and  the  disposition  which  the  bars 
have  to  become  loose,  from  the  constant 
expansion  and  contraction  to, which  they 
are  subject.  For  warming  cottages,  the 
kind  of  stove  seen  in  the  engraving  is 
admirably  adapted.  It  is  fitted  with  two 
ovens,  or  an  oven  and  hot  closet.  It  com- 
prises an  open  fire-place  in  the  centre,  a 


the  emission  of  warm  air,  an  oven,  hot- 
closet,  damper,  and  sweep-door,  and  a  boiler. 
In  the  llauge  of  the  oven  and  closet  are  side 
doors,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  brush 
when  sweeping  i«»  required.  The  oven  has  a 
fiue  all  round  it,  and  is  equally  heated. 
When  cooking  is  over,  a  fire  made  up  of 
small  coal,  cinders,  and  ashes,  well  saturated 
with  water,  will  last  for  several  hours.  The 
room  is  heated  to  an  agreeable  extent  by  a 
continual  supply  of  pure  warm  air  drawn 
in  from  without  through  a  drain  or  pipe  to 
the  hot  air  chambers  at  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  fire-place,  and  emitted  through  the 
aperture  at  the  top  of  the  stove. 

Closed  Stoves  are  intended  to  afford  heat  by 
warming  the  air  in  contact  with  them;  but 
without  any  direct  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  fuel  itself.  The  radiant  heat  oi  the  fire 
witliin  the  stove  is  absorbed  by  the  material 


draw-shelf  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  a 
drop-shelf  at  the  top,  which,  when  raised, 
forms  a  blower,  a  hot  plate  forming  an 
ironing-stove,   an  opening  at   the  top  for 
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of  which  the  stove  is  made,  and  generates 
warm  air.  This  w^armed  air  rises  upwards 
towards  the  ceiling,  and  is  succeeded  by 
fresh  air  to  be  warmed  in  its  turn,  and  so  on, 
until  the  whole  of  tlie  air  in  the  apartment 
lias  received  an  increase  of  temperature. 
The  common  German  or  Dutch  stove,  used 
in  this  country,  is  as  economical  and  effective 
as  any  stove  whatever,  for  warming  an 
apartment.  It  consists  merely  of  a  cylinder 
of  sheet  iron,  furnished  with  a  grate  in  the 
interior  for  the  fuel,  a  door  for  the  fire,  and 
another  for  the  ashes,  with  a  pipe  to  carry 
off  the  smoke  into  the  chimney  fiue,  which 
pipe  may  be  lengthened  when  much  heat 
is  required.  Here  no  air  passes  up  through 
the  chimney,  except  that  which  has  come 
through  the  fire,  and  has  served  for  the 
purpose  of  combustion,  being  rendered  unfit 
for  respiration  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  is 
carried  off.  All  the  restof  the  heat,  over  and 
above  what  thus  passes  off  with  the  smoke, 
is  communicated  to  the  iron,  and  by  that  to 
the  air  of  the  room  in  contact  with  it,  at  the 
same  time  that  a  great  deal  of  heat  in  a 
radiated  form  is  given  out  by  the  iron  itself, 
when  much  heated.    As  this  stove  may  be 
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confined  places.    The  air  stcve,  f?een  in  the 
engraving,  is  also  much  ii- m:1  for  this  pur- 


placed  at  a  distance  from  the  wall  l)y 
lengthening  the  pipe,  it  is  very  effectual  in 
producing  a  great  deal  of  heat,  while  It  occa- 
sions neither  disagreeable  draughts,  smoke, 
nor  dust.  But  the  inconveniences  are.  that 
there  being  no  regulator  for  the  draught  of 
air,  the  iron  is  apt  to  become  red  hot,  and 
then  it  is  extremely  dangerous  if  placed  near 
anything  combustible ;  and  as  the  lire  is 
not  seen  except  when  the  door  is  opened,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  regulate  it.  Another 
circumstance  which  renders  its  use  Incon- 
venient is,  that  the  iron,  being  generally 
much  heated,  a  disagreeable  effect  is  oro- 
duced  upon  the  air  of  the  apartment.  3Iany 
stoves  of  this  kind,  of  cast-iron,  and  ot 
elegant  and  convenient  forms,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  halls  and  staircases,  where  it  is  consi- 
dered thebad  effect  upon  the  air  is  less  noticed, 
fresh  air  being  more  frequently  introduced  by 
the  openingof  doors.  Although  closed  stoves 
afford  the  most  economical  means  with  | 
respect  to  fuel,  as  well  as  the  most  effectual  I 
way  of  warming  the  interior  of  dwellings,    pose;  but,  in  this  case,  the  fire-place  is  lined 


yet  they  are  liable  to  the  serious  objection 
that  \yith  them  it  is  difficult  to  ch2.nge  the 
air  in  apartments,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
procure  that  ventilation  so  esseMial  to 
health.  When  the  door  of  the  fire  is  in 
another  room,  and  the  vrindows  and  doors 
of  the  apartment  made  tight,  there  can  be 
very  little  change  of  air  in  the  room,  and, 
consequently,  the  inhabitants  must  live  in 
an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  a  mixture  of  the 
portion  that  has  been  exhaled.  With  a 
close  stove,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the 
construction  of  it,  there  is  usually  an  accu- 
mulation in  the  apartment,  more  or  less, 
a?r;ordin^   to  circumstances,  of  gases  and 


v.ith  brick  or  fire*  stone,  which  prevents  the  air 
being  overheated,  and  the  warmed  air  comes 
out  through  the  gratings  at  the  sides.  A 
sliding  plate  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
opening  acts  as  an  occasional  blower.  The 
American  stove,  for  burning  wood  only,  is 
an  excellent  contrivance,  particularly  for 
airing  rooms,  which  it  does  effectually  in 
two  hours.  It  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  and 
stands  upon  four  tall,  light  legs,  which 
render  it  perfectly  safe  when  placed  upon  a 
floor  or  carpet,  without  there  being  any 
neces^iity  for  putting  an  iron  plate  beneath 
the  feet.  Before  the  door  ef  the  stove  a 
sheet  ot  iron  is  fixed,  very  much  in  shape 


efiluvia  unwholesome  to  breathe.  It  is  true  like  a  dust- pan  with  raised  sides,  to  prevent 
that  the  foul  air  may  be  generally  made  to  !  any  litter  failing  on  the  floor.  A  short  piece 
escape  by  keeping  the  upper  sash  of  the  of  pipe  is  affixed  to  the  back,  to  which  pipes 
window  open  an  inch  or  two.  But  ths  will  i  of  any  required  length  can  be  added,  with 
not  act  except  the  ingress  of  as  much  old  air  the  elbow  resting  on  the  top  bar  of  a  fire- 
can  be  provided  for  somewhere  at  the  lower  place  ;  but  the  length  of  pipe  containing  the 
part  of  the  room.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  I  regulator  must  always  be  next  t'le  stove, 
air  will  c:)me  in  at  the  top  sash  to  supply  |  The  whole  apparatus  is  so  light  that  it  can 
th?  stove,  instead  of  going  out.  The  chief  be  carried  about  like  a  basket.  The  size 
difficulty  here  is  to  restrain  the  ingress  of  I  which  will  be  found  to  draw  the  best 
cold  air,  so  that  it  may  not  occasion  incon-  |  measures  fourteen  and  a  half  inches  in 
venience.  This  is  bes*  effected  by  numerous  deptli,  the  same  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in 
small  apertures  in  places  v/here  they  will  be  ;  the  length  of  the  leg,  while  the  length  of  the 
least  inconvenient,  and  by  preventing  the  i  body  is  twenty  inches.  As  this  stove  will 
stream  of  air  from  coming  in  directly,  but  J  only  burn  wood,  it  is  useful  only  in  particular 
turningit  aside  by  some  methods,  which  must  sitiiations  ;  but  where  wood  can  be  obtained 
vary  according  to  circumstances.  It  should  ;  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  will  be  found  extremely 
be  known  that  all  stoves  which  profess  to  convenient.  Gas  stoves  are  becoming  very 
heat  apartments  without  a  flue,  must  be  in  generally  introduced  as  a  means  of  heating 
the  highest  degree  pernicious,  aud  even  dan-  halls,  shops,  &c.  The  gas  is  simply  burnt 
gerous,  since  it  is  quite  impossible  that  in  an  iron  chamber,  the  results  being 
combustion  can  go  on  without  generating  either  suffered  to  escape  into  the  apartment, 
noxious  gases.  A  stove  of  any  kind,  there-  or  else  carried  off  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a 
fore,  in  an  apartment  without  a  flue,  cannot  |  flue.— See  Arnott's  Stove,  Grate,  Kit- 
fail  to  be  injurious  to  health,  and  sometimes  ,  chen  Range,  &c. 

suddenly  fatal.  Iron  stoves  are  frequently  I  STOVE-HOUSE.— This  is  a  glazed  struc- 
made  with  flues  to  descend  below  the  level  !  ture,  differing  from  a  green-house  chiefly 
of  the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  I  in  requiring  a  higher  temperature  to  be 
the  smoke  without  the  inconvenience  of  a  sustained  within  it,  either  for  forcing  fruits 
pipe  crossing  the  apartment.  They  are  j  or  for  growing  plants  from  tropical  climates, 
extremely  useful  in  warming  shops  and  ,  The  management  of  stove  plants  depends 
other  places  where  there  is  a  considerable  ,  a  great  deal  on  the  kind  of  house  in  which 
circvilation  of  air,  and  where  the  effects  of  i  they  are  grown  ;  but  there  is  little  difficulty 
heated  air  are  not  perceived  so  much  as  in    in  growing  them  well,  if  the  house  can  be 
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kept  up  to  a  proper  heat,  and  a  sufficient  j 
quantity  of  air  given  when  required.  In 
the  construction  of  stove- houses,  close 
glazing  is  to  be  preferred  ;  either  the  lights 
should  be  leaded  or  the  laps  stopped  with 
putty,  so  that  a,  sufficient  quantity  of  air 
may  be  always  given,  and  the  house  kept  to 
a  more  regular  heat.  When  the  laps  of  the 
glass  are  left  open,  a  areat  deal  of  air  is 
admitted,  which  is  often  injurious,  par- 
ticularly on  cold  windy  nights.  The  ther- 
mometer should  never  be  allowed  to  be 
below  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  if  it  ■ 
reach  above  seventy  on  a  fine  day,  a  little 
air  may  be  given,  which  should  be  taken  | 
away  early,  and  the  house  shut  up  warm ;  | 
it  then  requires  less  fire  to  keep  up  the  heat  ; 
through  the  night.  If  the  house  is  heated 
in  the  common  way  by  flues,  and  the  plants 
are  plunged  in  tan,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  give  them  too  much  bottom  heat,  as  it 
will  iujure  their  roots  ;  nor  too  much  water  j 
in  winter,  as  it  is  apt  to  rot  them.  Far-  , 
ticular  caution  is  necessary  for  watering  in 
winter  not  to  wet  the  tan,  as  it  makes  the 
worms  very  troublesome;  they  often  de-  ; 
stroy  youug  plants  by  throwing  the  mould 
out  of  the  pots.  Some  hot  dung  or  tan  may 
be  still  kept  in  the  pot  to  throw  up  a  little 
warmth,  on  which  should  be  put  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  sand  or  gravel  for 
the  pots  to  stand  on,  and  the  plants  will 
thrive  much  better  than  when  plunged  in 
tan.  If  the  houses  are  heated  by  steam,  no 
tan  is  required.  The  plants  may  be  set  on 
stages,  or  in  any  way  that  is  most  con- 
venient. Some  of  them  may  be  planted  out 
in  the  house,  where  they  will  grow  in 
greater  perfection,  and  flower  and  ripen 
fruit  better  than  when  confined  in  pots. 
Flues  are  best  built  of  bricks  set  on  their 
edges,  and  the  top  formed  of  a  shallow  iron 
trough  for  the  purpose  of  holding  water,  and 
thus  keeping  the  air  moist  as  required.  At 
night,  for  retaining  the  heat,  pantiles  may  be 
placed  along  within  the  trough.  Hot  water 
in  a  tank  is  superior  to  the  same  source  of 
heat  in  pipes,  because  it  is  not  liable  to 
freeze ;  and  it  is  preferable  to  steam,  because 
its  heating  power  continues  until  the  whole 
mass  of  water  is  cooled  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house,  whereas,  steam  ceases 
to  be  generated  as  a  source  of  heat,  the 
moment  the  temperature  falls  below  two 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees.  If  steam  be 
employed,  the  following  are  the  rules  for 
calculating  the  surface  of  pipe,  the  size  of 
the  boiler,  the  quantity  of  fuel,  and  the 
amount  of  ventilation  for  a  house  thirty  feet 
long,  and  twelve  feet  v.ide,  with  the  glass 
roof  eight  feet,  length  of  the  rafters  four- 
teen feet,  and  height  of  the  back  wall  fifteen 
feet.  The  surface  of  glass  in  this  house 
will  be  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
superficial,  namely,  five  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  the  front  and  roof,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  in  the  ends.  Now,  half  the 
vertical  height,  seven  feet  six  inches,  multi- 
plied by  the  length  in  feet,  and  added  to 
one-and-a-half  lines,  the  area  of  glass,  is 
equal  to  the  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  warmed 
in  each  minute  when  there  are  no  double 
doors.  That  is,  7-5  X  30  +  it  X  720  =  1305 
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cubic  feet.  But  in  a  house  with  wooden 
bars  and  rafters,  about  one-tenth  of  this 
space  will  be  occupied  with  wood  work, 
which  is  so  slow"  a  conductor  of  heat  that  it 
will  not  suffer  a  sensible  quantity  to  escape, 
therefore  130  feet  may  be  deducted,  being 
the  quantity  to  be  warmed  per  minute 
•-=  1175  cubic  feet.  To  ascertain  the  surface 
of  pipe  required  to  warm  any  given  quan- 
tity of  air,  multiply  the  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
be  heated  per  minute,  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature,  and  at  which  the 
house  is  to  be  kept,  and  that  of  the  external 
air,  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
and  divide  the  product  by  21,  the  difference 
between  200,  which  is  the  temperature  of 
the  steam  pipes  and  the  temperature  of  the 
house ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  surface  of 
cast-iron  pipe  required.  In  the  house,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  above  given,  if  the 
lowest  temperature  in  the  night  be  fixed  at 
fifty  degrees,  and  ten  degrees  are  allowed 
for  winds,  and  the  external  air  is  supposed 
to  be  at  zero  or  0  of  Fahrenheit,  then  1175 
multiplied  by  60^,  and  the  product  divided 
by  21,  the  difference  between  200  and  60, 
will  give  the  quotient  236  =  to  the  surface 
of  pipe  required.  The  house  being  thirty 
feet  long,  live  pipes  of  that  length  and  five 
inches  in  diameter  will  be  about  the  proper 
quantity.  If  hot  water  be  employed  instead 
of  steam,  the  following  proportions  may  be 
adopted.  In  a  span-roof  propagating  house, 
forty  feet  long,  thirteen  feet  broad,  seven 
feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  four  feet  high 
at  the  two  fronts,  being  a  superficial  sur- 
face of  glass  amounting  to  538  square  feet, 
there  should  be  a  tank  eighty-three  feet 
long,  running  round  three  sides  of  the 
house,  four  feet  wide  and  about  eight  inches 
deep,  and  consequently  capable  of  contain- 
ing nearly  three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  hot 
water.  The  mean  temperature  of  a  hot- 
water  tank  will  never  be  much  above  a 
hundred  degrees. 

STRAINER.— An  indispensable  utensil 
in  culinary  operations,  employed  in  sepa- 


rating the  sediraeiir  -^r  deposit  of  liquids,  as 
the  grits  of  gruel,  liie  shreds  of  gravy,  &c. 

STRAM0N0NIU3I.  -  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  America,  and  is  a  common  annual 
in  this  country,  growing  in  waste  places 
and  among  refuse.  It  has  strong  narcotic 
qualities,  and  if  taken  in  the  stomach,  pro- 
duces all  the  eff"ects  of  poison.  The  smoke 
of  the  dried  root  and  stem  has  been  much 
used  for  the  cure  of  asthma.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  root  and  lower  parts  of  the  stem 
are  to  be  dried  quickly,  and  cut  into  pieces, 
and  then  beat  so  as  to  divide  the  fibres. 
Fart  of  them  are  put  into  the  bowl  of  a 
tobacco  pipe,  and  the  smoke  is  first  taken 
into  the  mouth,  and  then  inhaled  into  the 
lungs.    This  excites  a  heat  in  the  chest. 
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followed  by  copious  expectoration.     It  fre- 
quently gives  relief  when  a  pipe  is  thus 


smoked,  upon  a  paroxysm  being  threatened, 
or  even  after  its  commencement.  The 
patient  generally  falls  asleep,  and  awakes 
relieved.  In  some  cases  a  perfect  cure  is 
effected,  but  more  commonly,  according  to 
the  predisposing  cause,  the  relief  is  only 
temporary. 

STRANGULATION.— Whatever  prevents 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  by  causing 
a  constriction  of  the  throat,  produces  stran- 
gulation, as  in  the  case  of  hanging.  The 
general  appearances  caused  by  hanging,  or 
a  cord  drawn  tightly  round  the  throat,  are,  a 
swollen  and  blackened  face,  protruding  eyes, 
the  tongue  between  the  teeth,  pallid  lips, 
and  a  livid  mark  or  line  round  the  throat. 
Treatment.  —  The  first  step  is  to  remove 
the  cord,  and  bleed  immediately  from  the 
jugular  vein,  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  blood.  Artificial  respiration  is 
next  to  be  established,  by  inserting  the  pipe 
of  a  pair  of  bellows  up  one  nostril,  and 
while  an  assistant  closes  the  mouth  and 
other  nostril  with  his  hand,  inflate  the 
lungs,  expelling  the  air  again  immediately 
by  removing  the  hand  from  the  mouth,  and 
pressing  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  :  and  in 
this  manner  inflating  and  expelling  the  air 
in  gradual  succession,  till  natural  respiration 
is  restored,  or  all  hope  of  effecting  it  is 
passed.  If  electricity  can  be  obtained, 
directly  after  bleeding  isolate  the  body,  and 
pass  a  few  shocks  through  the  chest  and 
down  the  spinal  column.— See  Drowning. 

STRAW,  Uses  of.— The  purposes  for 
which  straw  is  employed  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  straw.  Wheat  straw  is 
used  for  stufiBng  horse-collars,  and  it  is  also 
useful  in  thatching  houses  or  stacks.  It 
forms  an  admirable  bottoming  to  the  htter- 
ing  of  every  court  and  lay-stall  of  the  stead- 
ino-  As  litter,  wheat  straw  possesses  su- 
perior qualities.  It  is  not  so  suited  for 
fodder,  its  hardness  and  length  being  un- 
favourable to  mastication.  Wheat  straw  is 
also  used  for  stuflftng  mattresses  and  other 
articles  of  furniture.  Barley  straw  can  only 
be  used  as  litter,  and  in  this  respect  is  very 
much  inferior  to  wheat  straw,  either  as 
regards  cleanliness,  durability,  or  comfort. 


Oat  straw  is  commonly  used  as  fodder,  being 
considered  too  valuable  to  be  applied  to 
litter.  It  makes  a  sweet  soft  fodder,  and, 
when  newly  thrashed,  has  a  refreshing 
odour.  It  is  very  clean,  raising  little  or  no 
dust.  Sheep  are  very  fond  of  oat  straw, 
and  will  prefer  it  to  indifl"erent  hay.  Of 
the  diflTerent  sorts  of  oat  straw,  that  of  the 
common  oat  is  preferred,  being  softer, 
sweeter,  and  more  like  hay  than  that  of  the 
potato-oat.  When  oats  are  cut  slightly 
green,  the  straw  is  much  improved  as 
fodder.  Rye  straw  is  not  fit  for  fodder,  but 
it  forms  a  beautiful  thatch.  It  is  also  in 
great  request  by  brick- makers.  Pea  and 
bean  straw  it  is  sometimes  diflacult  to  pre- 
serve, but  when  kept  in  proper  condition, 
no  kind  of  straw  is  so  great  a  favourite 
as  fodder  with  all  kinds  of  cattle. 

STRAW  BONNETS,  TO  Bleach.— 
Wash  them  in  pure  water,  scrubbing  them 
with  a  brush :  then  put  them  into  a  box 
in  which  has  been  set  a  saucer  of  burning 
sulphur.  Cover  them  up,  so  that  the  fumes 
I  mav  bleach  them. 

j      STRAW  BONNETS,  TO   CLEAN.-They 

may  be  washed  with  soap  and  water,  rinsed 

in  clear  water,  and  dried  in  the  air.    Then 

I  wash  them  over  with  white  of  egg  well 

I  beaten.    Remove  the  wire  before  washing. 

Old  straw  bonnets  may  be  picked  to  pieces, 

I  and  put  together  for  children,  the  head  part 

being  cut  out. 
I  STRAW-RACK.— These  contrivances  for 
!  courts,  farm-yards,  &c.,  are  made  of  various 
I  forms.  On  farms  of  light  soils,  where 
j  straw  is  usually  scarce,  a  rack  of  the  form 
I  seen  in  the  engraving  will  be  found  ser- 
'  viceable  in  preserving  the  straw  from  rain, 
having  a  sparred  bottom  inclined  upwards 
'  to  keep  the  straw  always  forward  to  the 
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front  of  the  rack  in  the  reach  of  the  cattle. 
The  shank  supporting  the  moveable  cover, 
which  protects  the  straw  from  rain,  passes 
through  the  apex  of  the  bottom.  The 
shank  with  its  cover  is  moved  up  and  down, 
when  a  supply  of  straw  is  given,  by  the 
action  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  worked  by  the 
handle.  The  rack  is  made  of  wood,  five  feet 
square,  and  five  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of 
the  corner  posts,  and  sparred  all  round  the 
sides  as  well  as  the  bottom,  to  keep  in  the 
straw.  A  more  common  kind  of  rack  is  a 
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wooden  one  of  square  form,  sparred  round 
the  sides  and  bottom,  to  keep  in  the  straw. 
The  cattle  draw  the  straw  through  the 
spars  as  long-  as  its  top  is  too  high  for  them 
to  reach  over  it,  but  afterwards  they  get  at 
the  straw  over  the  top.  Another  kind  of 
rack  is  one  made  of  malleable  iron,  to 
supply  the  straw  always  over  its  top  ;  it  is 
rodded  in  the  sides,  to  keep  in  the  straw. 
It  remains  constantly  on  the  ground,  and  is 
not  drawn  up,  as  with  other  racks. 

STKAWBERRY  CREAM.— Take  about 
a  quart  of  strawberries,  picked,  washed  and 
drained ;  mash  them  in  a  marble  mortar ; 
boil  a  quart  of  cream  with  a  quart  of  milk, 
aweeten  it  to  taste,  let  it  reduce  one  half, 
and  when  cool  mix  the  strawberries  with 
at ;  add  also  about  the  size  of  a  cofFee-grain 
of  rennet ;  when  the  milk  is  lukewarm  pass 
it  through  a  tamis,  and  put  it  into  a  pan 
which  will  stand  the  tire  ;  put  this  on  warm 
cinders  on  the  top  ;  when  It  has  set  put  the 
dish  in  a  cool  place,  or  on  ice,  till  you  serve. 

S  T  R  A  W  B  E  R  R  Y,  Culture  of.— This 
well-known  berry  has  received  the  name  of 
fragvaria  from  its  delightful  flavour.  No 
vegetable  production  of  the  colder  latitudes, 
or  which  can  be  ripened  in  those  latitudes 
without  the  assistance  of  artificial  heat,  is  at 
all  times  comparable  with  the  strawberry  in 
point  of  flavour  ;  and  if  the  soil  and  situation 
be  properly  adapted  to  it  the  colder  the 
climate,  and  the  more  bleak,  and  elevated 
the  situation,  the  more  delicious  is  the  berry. 
The  best  kinds  of  strawberries  for  cultiva- 
tion are  the  Black  Prince  ;  Keen's  seedling  ; 
British  Queen;  Elton;  old  pine;  Alpine; 
Ritely's  G^oliath;  Eliza;  Eleanor.  For  hardy 
heavy  crops  none  can  exceed  the  Keen's  ;  for 
size,  the  British  Queen  and  Golinth;  for 
earliness,  the  Black  Prince  probably  takes 
the  lead  ;  for  very  late  purposes,  the  Elton 
and  Alpines ;  and  for  forcing,  the  Keen's 
and  the  British  Queen.  Strawberries  are 
propagated  by  seed  when  the  raising  of  new 
varieties  is  desired,  and  for  heightening  the 
culture  of  the  Alpine  class ;  but  the  more 
general  mode  of  propagation  is  by  young 
plants  formed  on  the  runners  at  almost  every 
joint,  or  sometimes,  but  rarely,  from  suckers 
taken  from  the  sides  of  the  established 
plants.  In  the  cultivation  by  seed,  the  seed 
should  be  taken  from  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  fruit,  when  it  has  attained  its  fullest 
degree  of  ripeness.  The  pulp  should  be 
bruised  down  with  the  hand  into  a  vessel 
containing  water,  and  as  the  pulpy  matter 
is  reduced  the  seeds  will  separate  from  it ; 
and  thus,  by  repeated  washing,  the  seed 
falling  to  the  bottom,  they  may  be  collected, 
dried,  and  preserved  in  paper  bags  till 
spring.  About  the  middle  of  March  a  slight 
hot-bed  should  be  prepared  of  leaves  in  a 
state  of  moderate  fermentation,  over  which 
a  bed  of  rich  soil  should  be  laid  to  the  depth 
of  nine  inches,  rendered  aa  level  and  smooth 
as  possible,  upon  which  the  seeds  are  to  be 
thinly  sown,  and  covered  with  very  firm 
fine  mould  to  the  depth  of  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  ;  the  frames  of  glass-iights  should  then 
be  placed  over  the  whole;  very  slight  water- 
ing should  be  administered  until  vegetation 
commences,  and  the  water  applied  in  a  tepid 
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State.  When  the  youngs  plants  appear  above 
ground,  ventilation  must  be  attended  to; 
and  it  they  come  up  too  thick,  they  should  be 
immediately  thinned,  tor  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  obtain  stout  stocky  plants, 
which  never  can  be  the  case  with  any 
seedlings,  if  crowded  too  thickly  at  first. 
From  the  end  of  June  till  the  middle  of 
August  the  plants  will  be  in  a  proper  state 
for  transplanting,  and  the  situation  best 
adapted  for  them  is  a  northern  border  with 
a  rich  and  moist  soil.  They  should  be  planted 
in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  and  a  foot  distant 
in  the  line.  The  Alpines  come  into  bearing 
at  a  much  earlier  age  than  must  others,  nor 
is  it  found  that  they  continue  to  be  pro- 
ductive so  long ;  and  hence  this  rearing  from 
seed  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  them, 
besides  continuing  the  season  of  the  fruit  to 
a  much  later  period.  The  wood  strawberries 
are  in  character  very  similar  to  the  Alpines, 
and,  like  them,  are  best  reared  from  seedy 
only  the  process  of  sowing  should  take  place 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  choosing  a  bed  of 
rich  soil ;  and  when  the  plants  are  so  large 
as  to  be  fit  to  be  handled,  they  should  be 
transplanted  into  another  bed,  to  gain 
strength  and  stand  over  the  winter.  The 
March  following,  they  should  be  transferred 
to  the  ground  where  they  are  to  come  to 
maturity,  and  be  set  in  rows  two  feet  apart 
and  fifteen  inches  asunder  in  the  line-  thus, 
having  three  rows  in  a  bed,  with  a  three- 
feet  alley  between,  to  admit  of  the  crop 
being  gathered  without  treading  on  the 
fruit.  The  soil  should  be  trenched  two  and 
a  half  feet  deep,  placing  manure  near  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches,  for  their  roots  will 
descend  to  that  depth,  and  derive  nourish- 
ment from  it.  In  propagating  by  runners,  tho 
young  plants  which  spring  from  the  joints 
of  the  runners  should  be  carefully  preserved 
from  the  time  they  make  their  appearance, 
until  they  become  rooted  and  fit  tor  removal 
from  the  parent  plant.  On  securing  well- 
rooted  plants  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible  depends  much  of  the  success  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  fruit.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  sufilciently  rooted,  they  are  cut  off 
from  the  parent  plant,  and  the  roots  care- 
fully extracted  by  loosening  the  soil  with  a 
fork.  They  are  then  transterred  to  nursery- 
beds,  prepared  by  deep  digging,  and  four 
feet  broad,  the  plants  being  set  at  distances 
apart  according  to  the  size  of  the  foliage — 
thus,  the  Black  Prince,  which  is  the  smallest 
in  foliage  of  modern  varieties,  is  set  six 
inches  apart,  plant  from  plant,  while  the 
British  Queen  and  similar  strong- growing 
kinds  are  allowed  nine  inches.  These  remain 
in  such  beds  till  the  month  of  October,  when 
the  ground  is  prepared  for  them  in  which  they 
are  to  remain  till  they  perfect  their  fruit. 
This  ground  is  prepared  by  trenching  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  depth,  placing 
undecayed  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  which  bottom  is  previously  torn  up 
by  a  pick ;  manure  is  again  applied  when  the 
trench  is  about  half-lull,  and  again  when 
within  nine  inches  of  the  surface.  The  plants 
of  the  large  growing  sorts  are  carefully 
taken  up  with  a  trowel,  retainiugas  much  of 
the  soil  as  possible  about  the  roots,  and  are 
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planted  in  lines  two  ^eet  apart,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  the  line,  leaving  a  three  feet  alley 
between  each  three  rows.  By  this  process 
abundant  crops  will  be  secured  the  following 
season.  After  the  beds  are  planted  they 
should  be  kept  as  clear  of  weeds  as  possible, 
and  no  crop  should  be  planted  between  the 
rows.  As  the  runners  grow,  they  are  cut 
when  necesssary,  that  is  usually  about  three 
times  in  the  season.  In  the  autumn  the  rows 
should  be  dug  between,  as  this  refreshes  the 
plants  materially ;  and  when  it  is  convenient, 
straw  should  be  scattered  in  the  spring-  very 
lightly  between  the  rows  ;  it  serves  to  keep 
the  ground  moist,  enriches  the  strawberry, 
and  forms  a  clean  bed  for  the  trusses  of 
fruit  to  lie  upon,  and  thus,  by  a  little  extra 
trouble  and  cost,  a  more  abundant  crop  is 
obtained.  A  short  time  before  the  fruit 
ripens,  the  runners  should  be  cut  off,  to 
strengthen  the  root ;  and  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  all  fresh  runners  that  have  been 
made  should  be  taken  off  with  a  reaping- 
hook,  together  with  the  outside  leaves 
around  the  main  plant;  after  which,  the 
beds  should  be  raked,  then  turned,  and  raked 
again.  In  the  autumn,  unless  the  plants 
appear  very  strong,  some  dung  should  be 
dug  in  between  the  rows,  but  if  they  are 
very  luxuriant,  this  is  not  required ;  for  in 
some  rich  soils  it  would  cause  the  plants  to 
turn  nearly  all  to  leaf.  The  duration  of  the 
bed  must  be  determined  by  the  produce  of 
the  plants,  which  varies  much  according  to 
the  different  sorts ;  it  also  varies  with 
the  same  sort  in  different  soils,  fo  that 
the  precise  time  of  the  renewal  of  the 
bed  must  be  regulated  by  the  obser- 
vation of  the  cultivator  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  As  regards  the  soil  and  sitwition 
for  strawberries,  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
compartment  of  the  garden  by  themselve?,  j 
and  it  should  be  one  which  is  Ireely  exposed  i 
to  the  sun  and  air.  A  g-ood  loam  of  some  ' 
depth  is  best  adapted^  to  high  culture ; 
therefore,  loose  and  sandy  soils  must  be 
mixed  with  marls  or  clays,  and  clayey  soils 
must  be  rendered  open,  by  applying  sand, 
road-scraping^s,  cinder  ashes,  burnt  or 
charred  material,  &c.  Boggy  or  peaty  soi's 
will  require  consolidation  by  burning,  or 
the  application  of  sound  soil,  and  by 
thorough  draining,  if  wet.  In  old  garden 
Boils,  the  strawberry  is  seldom  found  to  do 
well;  indeed,  in  some  it  refuses  to  grow, 
while,  in  land  newly  broken  up  into  cultiva- 
tion, of  sufficient  depth  and  staple,  an.i 
moderately  enriched,  they  as  invariably  d-; 
well.  As  such  conditions,  however,  canujt 
often  be  provided,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
deep  trenching,  or  burying  the  old  soil,  and 
bringing  towards  the  surlace  that  which  has 
either  not  produced  strawberry  crops  at  ail, 
or  has  been  for  some  years  lying  undisturbed. 
In  light  sandy  soils,  strawberries  are  short- 
lived, and  produce  small  fruit.  In  strong 
clays  some  varieties  refuse  to  grow.  Depth 
of  soil  is  an  essential  point,  for  then  roots 
v/ill  descend  to  the  depth  of  two-and-a-half 
cr  three  feet ;  manure,  therefore,  should  be 
deeply  buried,  so  as  to  be  placed  within 
reach  of  the  spongiolets.  Where  the  incli- 
nation is  considerably  towards  the  south, 


the  fruit  will  be  earlier  produced ;  and  not 
only  are  such  situations  frequently  chosen, 
but  artificial  banks  have  been  thrown  up,  pre- 
senting an  angle  of  even  more  than  forty- five 
degrees  towards  the  meridian.  Strawberry 
walls  or  banks,  made  up  with  brickwork  or 
masonry,  to  form  reservoirs  for  v.ater,  as 
well  as  alleys  between  the  beds,  sloping 
banks  covered  with  stones,  placed  between 
the  plants,  and  various  other  contrivances 
have  been  recommended,  and  are,  doubtless, 
very  serviceable  in  heightening  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit.  A  strawberry  wall,  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  would  be  a  useful 
adjunct  in  high  gardening,  if  properly 
managed.  On  the  south  side,  plant  the 
Black  Prince  and  the  Keen's  seedling,  and  on 
the  north  side  the  Elton.  The  former  would 
ripen  a  fortnight  earlier  than  ordinary  ones, 
and  the  latter  continue  bearing  until 
October.  These  walls  may  be  built  of  any 
kind  of  material  which  will  maintain  its 
position,  and  should  be  as  near  to  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  as  can  be  approached. 
ITiey  may  be  constructed  after  the  manner 
shown  in  the  engraving.**'' Brick  beds  may 


also  be  contrived  with  advantage  for  the 
culture  of  strawberries.  The  beds  are  flat 
upon  the  ground,  as  seen  in  the  engraving, 
and  about  three  feet  wide;  and  between 
these  are  trenches,  each  about  nine  inches 
wide,  and  four-inch  walls  of  brick  on  each 
side  of  the  trenches,  b,  to  keex>  up  the  earth 


on  the  sides  of  the  beds.  The  trenches  are 
about  the  depth  of  two  or  three  courses  of 
bricks  laid  nat,  without  mortar,  and  are 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  holding  water, 
which  is  to  be  supplied  whenever  the  ground 
is  dry,  M'hile  the  plants  are  in  fruit.  By 
this  method  a  much  greater  crop  of  fruit  is 
obtained,  and  the  plants  continue  bearing 
much  longer  than  in  beds  where  there  are 
no  trenches  for  water.  The  reflected  heat 
obtained  from  strawberry  walls,  and  which 
is  so  essential  in  perfecting  the  fruit,  may 
also  be  secured  by  placing  along  the  sides  of 
the  rows  a  course  of  tiles,  or  narrow  slates, 
just  as  the  blossom  is  beginning  to  appear  ; 
and  on  these  the  trusses  of  fruit  will  be 
quite  dry,  secured  from  the  sj^'ashing  of 
mud  during  heavy  rains,  the  moisture  will 
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be  retained  at  the  roots  at  the  time  it  is 
most  required  for  the  plants,  and  all  the 
advantages  of  increased  heat  will  be  secured 
to  the  fruit,  which  more  cumbrous  and 
expensive  means  can  afford.  As  soon  as 
the  crop  is  gathered,  these  tiles  or  slates 
should  be  removed,  as  being  no  longer  useful. 
A  refinement  on  this  mode  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying   illustration,  representing  a 


bed  of  young  strawberry  ;^'ants,  with  the 
tiles  placed  around  them,  "i'hese  tiles  have 
a  semicircular  hole  cut  out  of  their  inner 
sides  respectively,  so  that,  in  placing  them 
around  the  plant,  the  leaves  being  carefully 
held  up,  one  tile  is  placed  on  one  side,  and 
another  on  the  other  side.  Another  advan- 
tage these  tiles  have  over  paving  tiles  or 
slates  is,  that  they  stand  on  flange-like 
edges,  thus  allowing  a  circulation  of  air  to 
act  under  them,  and  preventing  the  cold  and 
damp  affecting  them,  as  to  some  extent 
would  be  the  case  were  they  laid  flat  on  the 
ground.  In  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
the  fruit  during  its  growth  and  ripening, 
some  have  recommended  laying-  tiles  painted 
black  around  the  plants;  but  this  can  have 
little  effect  in  increasing  heat,  as  the  foliage 
will  cover  the  tiles  and  prevent  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  from  falling  on  them.  Long 
narrow  boards  are  sometimes  laid  along  the 
rows.  This  precaution  has  its  advantages, 
as  has,  also,  laying  twigs  of  birch,  branches 
of  furze,  and  heath.  These,  w^hile  they 
support  the  fruit  from  the  ground,  afford 
less  shelter  to  snails  and  slugs,  and  keep 
the  fruit  drier.  Some  support  the  trusses 
of  fruit  by  sticking  in  a  row  of  small  twigs 
on  each  side  of  the  row,  keeping  the  fruit- 
stalks  in  an  upright  position.  This  is  a 
direct  violation  of  the  natural  habit  of 
the  plant,  the  fruit  of  which,  except  the 
bush  and  common  alpine,  lies  close  to  or 
reclining  towards  the  ground.  TUq  gaihzring 
of  the  fruit  should  be  performed  when  the 
plants  and  fruit  are  dry,  more  especially 
such  fruit  as  is  intended  for  preserving,  and 
these  should  have  the  fruit  gathered  without 
any  portion  of  the  calyx  or  foot-stalk  being 
left  attached.  With  such  fruit  as  are  to  be 
served  up  for  dessert,  the  foot- stalks  should 
bs  scrupulously  preserved,  and  cut  off'  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  to  the  length  of  an  inch, 
or  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  variety.  Those  who  gather  them 
should  put  gloves  on  their  hands,  and  if 
not,  the  hands  ought  to  be  washed  clean. 
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The  strawberry  is  forced  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  forcing- house  and  also  in  the  pinery. 
Wlien  they  are  forced  in  large  quantities,  it 
is  a  good  method  to  apply  a  pit  to  their  sole 
cultivation.  The  choice  of  suitable  sorts, 
and  planting  them  as  early  in  the  summer 
as  young  plants  can  be  got,  forms  the  first 
feature  in  the  operation.  The  strawberry 
being  a  native  of  temperate  and  even  cold 
climates,  submits  unwillingly  to  a  high  tem- 
perature; and  when  they  are  suddenly 
subjected  to  such,  the  effect  becomes  ap- 
parent by  the  slender  appearance  of  the 
leaves  and  foot-stalks,  and  the  absence  of 
flowers.  The  sorts  most  suitable  for  forcing 
are  the  Black  Prince,  Grove  End  scarleK 
Keen's  seedhng,  and  British  Queen.  They 
are  put  into  a  state  of  low  excitement  about 
the  beginning  of  December,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named  above.  As  early  in 
summer  as  the  young  plants  begin  to  show 
themselves  upon  the  runners,  three-inch 
pots  should  be  plunged  in  the  soil  between 
the  rows  up  to  their  brims ;  the  runners  are 
drawn  over  these  pots,  so  that  the  young 
plant  shall  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
pot,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  means  of 
small  hooked  pegs,  and  sometimes  by 
placing  a  small  stone  upon  them.  The  pots 
are  filled  with  strong,  rich,  turfy  loam,  but 
not  drained.  They  soon  begin  to  make 
roots,  and  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  days  the 
pot  will  be  full  of  them,  at  which  time  the 
plants  are  cut  from  the  runners,  and  with 
the  pots  are  removed  to  an  open  warm 
space,  where  they  are  shifted  into  the  fruit- 
ing-sized  pots,  turning  them  out, with  the 
balls  entire.  In  the  case  of  the  Black  Prince 
which  is  a  very  small  grower,  the  pots  used 
measure  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter; 
with  the  Grove  End  scarlet,  five-inch  pets 
are  used;  and  with  Keen's  seedling  and 
British  Queen,  which  are  both  strong  growers, 
six  and  a  half  inch  pots  are  used.  One 
plant  only  is  placed  in  each  pot.  The  soil 
used  is  fresh  turfy  loam,  as  strong  as  can  be 
procured,  but  not  entii'ely  clay.  The  pots 
are  well  drained,  and  the  soil  rammed 
pretty  tightly  around  the  roots.  No  manure 
is  used  in  the  soil  unless  it  is  poor,  but  in 
the  bottom  of  each  pot  should  be  placed  two 
inches  of  rotten  cow-dung,  to  be  watered 
frequently  with  liquid  manure.  When  the 
plants  are  potted,  which  they  will  be  progres- 
sively, as  young  ones  are  procured,  though 
no.  time  should  be  lost,  as  the  earlier  they 
are  potted  the  better,  they  are  set  upon  a 
dry  flooring  of  sifted  coal- ashes,  well  soaked 
with  lime-water  for  the  destruction  of 
worms,  in  beds  of  a  convenient  breadth,  the 
pots  standing  quite  close  together,  and  each 
size  arranged  by  itself.  They  are  watered 
freely  overhead  with  clean  water  appHed 
through  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  and  Kept 
in  this  position  till  the  frosts  begin  to  set 
in,  when  they  are  placed  in  cold  pits  and 
covered  with  glass.  Where  the  extent  of 
pit  sufiicient  for  these  operations  does  not 
exist,  triangular  banks  may  be  thro^vn  up, 
and  the  pots  plunged  lying  on  their  sides, 
with  their  mouths  upwards;  or  the  pots 
may  be  built  up  against  a  wall,  facing  any 
aspect  but  the  north,  the  uppermost  course 
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being:  protected  by  boards  laid  along-.  The 
usual  way,  however,  is  to  plung-e  the  pota 
in  a  bed  of  soil ;  but  the  plants  will  root 
less  freely  in  this  way ;  and  if  plunged  at  all, 
nothing  is  better  than  sifted  coal- ashes. 
The  strongest  runners  should  be  taken,  as 
early  in  the  season  as  they  are  pretty  well 
rooted  in  the  soil  between  the  rows,  and 
planted  in  small  pots,  placing  them  in  cold 
pits  or  frames  until  the  roots  have  filled  the 
pots,  and  then  shifting  them  into  pots  of  a 
size  suitable  to  the  variety.  Old  plants 
may,  however,  be  taken  up  carefully  with 
their  roots  entire  and  placed  in  a  tanked  pit 
pretty  closely  together,  working  in  soil 
between  the  balls.  The  operation  should 
be  performed  early  in  October,  and  a  very 
slight  degree  of  bottom-heat  applied  till  the  ; 
end  of  November,  when  they  will  be  found  | 
veil-rooted  and  in  a  condition  to  commence  j 
-*TOwth  upon  the  application  of  an  increased  ! 
_i^ree  of  warmth  from  the  tank.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  give  the  roots  the  start 
of  the  leaves  ;  and  to  ensure  this,  while  the 
roots  are  enjoying  a  temperature  of  lifty- 
live  to  sixty  deg:rees,  the  tops  should  be 
kept  at  forty  or  lorty-five  degrees,  and  this 
can  readily  be  done  by  abundant  ventilation, 
even  to  the  extent  of  keeping  the  lights  off 
altog^ether  during  the  mild  weather,  and 
only  setting  them  on  when  the  atmospheric 
temperature  falls  below  these  points. 
Where  the  convenience  of  tanked  pits,  or 
those  havinj^  pipes  in  a  vault  below,  is  not 
at  hand,  then  the  pots  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  plunged  m  some  material,  such  as 
tan,  or  leaves,  undergoing  a  steady  fermen- 
tation. When  they  have  been  thus  root- 
excited,  they  may  then  be  removed  to  the 
structure  in  which  they  are  to  fruit,  begin- 
ning with  a  temperature  by  day  of  fifty- five 
degrees,  and  at  night  falling  to  forty-five 
degrees,  by  fire-heat,  admitting  of  a  rise 
during  sunshine  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees, 
for  an  hour  or  two  only.  In  such  a  tem- 
perature and  under  such  root-exciting  prin- 
ciples, the  plants  will  push  strongly,  and 
throw  up  vigorous  flower-stalks,  if  kept 
suthciently  near  the  glass.  As  one  set  of 
p'unts  is  removed  to  the  fruiting  structure, 
another  should  take  their  place  on  the 
bottom-heat,  to  be  preparing  for  their  final 
removal.  Strawberries,  forced  so  as  to 
ripen  in  April,  and  when  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered,  planted  out.  not  unfrequently 
produce  a  fair  crop  late  in  the  autumn  ;  and 
should  they  not  begin  to  show  their  flower- 
buds,  till  so  late  as  to  prevent  a  chance  of 
the  fruit  coming  to  perfection,  if  carefully 
lifred  and  planted  in  large  pots,  and  brought 
progressively  into  a  top  temperature  of  from 
forty- five  to  fifty- five  degree"*,  will  often  yield 
an  excellent  crop  of  fruit  through  the  early 
part  of  Winter,  and  before  those  heated  in  the 
usual  way  could  be  got  sufficiently  advanced. 
A  bottom-heat  of  sixty  degrees  should  be 
maintained,  and  the  glasses  kept  shut  close 
down  until  the  roots  have  begun  to  grow, 
when  air  should  be  more  abundantly  sup- 
plied, particularly  during  their  floweriug 
period,  at  which  time  the  atmospheric  tem- 
perature should  be  gradually  raised  to  sixty 
degrees  during  the  day  by  fire-heat,  falling 


during  the  night  to  fifty-five  degrees.  When 
the  fruit  is  fairly  set  and  swelling,  a  degree 
or  two  more  should  be  allowed,  and  ten  or 
twelve  degrees  during  sunshine  for  a  few 
hours  daily.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  throw- 
up  their  flower- trusses,  all  the  weakest  parts 
of  the  plants  should  be  removed  as  well  as 
those  that  show  no  flower-buds.  If  plants  be 
thus  carefully  taken  up,  and  not  subjected  tjo 
too  high  a  temperature,  or  deprived  of  suffi- 
cient air,  they  will  produce  excellent  crops  at 
much  less  expenditure  of  labour  in  water- 
ing, &c.,  than  when  grown  on  suspended 
shelves  in  the  usual  manner.  Great  care 
must,  however,  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
roots  as  entire  as  possible,  for  at  the  lifting- 
season  they  are  charged  with  organisable 
matter  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  when 
its  growing  season  arrives;  if,  therefore, 
they  are  destroyed  to  any  extent,  so  much 
of  this  nutFition  is  withdrawn  from  tliem. 
In  placing  strawberries  in  forcing- houses, 
they  should  be  set  upon  shelves  suspended 
from  the  roof,  and  as  near  tke  glass  as  pos- 
sible, even  should  their  leaves  almost  touch 
it.  The  feeders  under  the  pots  should  be 
half-filled  once  a  week  or  so  with  weak  liquid 
manure,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  the 
trusses  should  be  supported  erect  by  sticking 
sry.all  twigs  in  the  soilfor  the  fruit  to  recline 
upon;  without  this  support  the  weight  of 
the  fruit  would  cause  the  fruit-stalks  to  bend 
downwards  over  the  edge  of  the  pots,  and 
hence  greatly  interrupt  the  free  ascent  of 
the  sap  at  a  time  when  the  plants  require  it 
in  greatest  abundance.  Strawberries  on 
suspended  shelves  require  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  water,  but  excess  must  be  guarded 
against.  The  smallest  and  worst  formed 
fruit  should  be  carefully  cut  away  with  a 
pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors  as  soon  as 
they  show  themselves  ;  the  nutriment  which 
would  be  wastefuUy  taken  up  by  them  w4U 
thus  be  directed  to  the  larger  and  more 
perfect  specimens.  The  strawberry  is  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  a  variety  of  insects.  The 
aphis  sometimes  attacks  the  plants  in  the 
open  garden,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
forcing- house.  In  the  former  case,  dusting 
the  crop  over  with  finely  powdered  hot  lime 
before  the  bloom  a'ppears  is  the  remedy  ;  in 
the  latter,  the  usual  recourse  must  be  had 
to  tobacco  fumigation,  but  this  should  not 
be  attempted  after  the  blossom  begins  to 
expand.  The  red  spider  and  the  thrip  also 
attack  them  in  forcing-houses— a  pretty 
clear  indication  of  too  high  a  temperature, 
and  too  limited  an  amount  of  humidity  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  The  remedies 
already  noticed  should  be  attended  to.  The 
sluii:  and  snail  are,  however,  the  great 
enemies  of  the  strawberry  in  the  open 
garden,  but  a  good  watering  with  lime- 
water,  or  dressing  the  ground  between  the 
rows  with  hot  lime  just  before  the  fiowers 
begin  to  open,  will  in  most  cases  secure  the 
crop  from  their  attacks.  The  larvae  of  St. 
Clark's  fly  are  sometimes  found  in  straw- 
berry beds  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or 
upwards  in  one  group.  They  seem,  how- 
ever, to  prefer  long  undisturbed  spots; 
hence  their  unwelcome  appearance  is  much 
less  to  be  dreaded  when  the  one  or  two 
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years'  system  of  planting  is  adopted,  thus 
when  the  plantation  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
several  years.  The  larva  which  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  is  to  be  found  in  October,  in 
form  somewhat  cylindrical,  liattened  under- 
Death,  and  nearly  linear ;  head  small,  deep 
brown,  and  occasionally  chesnut  or  light 
brown,  very  shiny.  It  has  no  feet.  The 
mouth  is  furnished  with  Indented  jaws, 
palpi-jointed,  as  are  also  the  lips  and 
maxilla.  The  length  of  the  full  -  grown 
larva  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  ir)ch. 
It  chang-es  in  March  to  a  pupa  of  a  pale 
ochreous  colour.  The  lace  is  heart- shaped  ; 
the  antennae  short,  brown,  and  curved;  the 
abdomen  cylindrical,  terminated  by  two 
imall  spines.  I'hey  remain  in  the  pupa 
state  for  nearly  five  weeks,  the  males  ap- 
pearing- about  tlie  end  of  April,  and  the 
females  towards  the  middle  or  the  end  of 
May.  The  perfect  insect,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  extensive  genus,  as  regards 
males  and  females,  is  very  dissimilar  both 
as  to  size  and  colour.  The  head  is 
longer  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and 
the  wint,^3  are  much  lighter  and  smaller. 
The  male  is  black,  shining,  covered  with 
long  soft  hairs  ;  the  head  and  eyes  lari:e: 
antennjE  short  and  nine-jointed ;  thorax 
round;  abdomen  long,  tapering,  the  point 
blunt,  armed  with  forceps;  legs  long,  espe- 
cially the  hinder  ones,  as  well  as  the  thighs, 
which  are  broad  and  compressed.  The  eg^s 
are  deposited  in  May,  but  are  not  hatched 
before  August.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
earth,  and  also  in  the  dung  of  horses  and 
cows.  They  perforate  the  earth  in  manner 
similar  to  a  honey-comb,  ani..,in  this  state 
live  on  the  roots  of  the  strawberry.  Above 
the  spot  where  the  colony  in  its  larva  state  is 
located,  fine  earth  will  be  found  turned  up 
to  the  surface.  "When  such  is  observed, 
the  nest  should  be  dug  up,  and  the  larvae 
searched  for  and  destroved. 

STKAWBERRY  FOOL.— Bruise  a  pint 
of  strawberries  and  a  pint  of  raspberries, 
pass  them  through  a  sieve,  and  sweeten 
them  with  half  a  pound  of  fine  sugar 
pounded,  add  a  spoonful  of  orange- fiower 
water,  then  boil  it  over  the  fire  lor  two  or 
three  minutes  ;  take  it  off,  and  set  on  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  cream,  boil  it  and  stir  it  till 
it  is  cold  ;  when  the  pulp  is  cold,  put  them 
together,  and  stir  them  till  they  are  all  well 
mixed;  serve  the  mixture  in  glasses  or  cups. 

STRAWBERRY  ICE.-Take  the  pulp  of 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  strawberries  and 
of  half  a  pound  of  red  currants,  rubbed 
through  a  sieve,  and  a  pint  of  water  in 
which  the  suirar  has  been  dissolved ;  mix 
these  well  together,  and  put  them  into  the 
freezing  pail.  If  strawberry  cream  be  re- 
quired, take  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  strain  it, 
and  add  it  to  the  cream  with  a  little  lemon- 
juice  ;  whisk  the  whole  with  the  sugar,  and 
set  out  to  freeze. 

STRAWBERRY  ISINGLASS  JELLY. 
—Boil  together  quickly  for  fifteen  minutes, 
one  pint  of  water  and  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  ot  very  good  su^rar  ;  measure  a  quart 
ot  ripe  richly-tiavoured  strawberries  with- 
out their  stalks  ;  the  scarlet  answer  best, 
from  the  colour  which  they  give ;  on  these 
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pour  the  boiling  syrup,  and  let  them  stand 
all  night.    The  next  day,  clarify  two  ounces 
and  a  half  of  isinglass  in  a  pint  of  water, 
drain  the  syrup  from  the  strawberries  very 
!  closely,  add  to  it  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  red  currant  juice,  and  the  clear  juice  of 
j  one  large  or  two  small  lemons  ;  and  when 
;  the  isinglass  is  nearly  cold  mix  the  whole, 
and  put  it  into  moulds.    The  French,  w1m> 
excel  in  these  fruit  jellies,  always  mix  the 
separate  ingredients  when  they  are  almost 
coid  ;  and  they  also  place  them  over  ice  for 
an  hour  or  so  after  they  are  moulded,  which 
j  is  a  great  advantage,  as  they  then  require 
;  less  isinglass,  and  are  in  consequence  much 
■  more  delicate.     When  the  fruit  abounds, 
i  instead  of  throwing  it  into  the  syrup,  bruise 
i  lightly  from  three  to  four  pints,  throw  two 
j  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  over  it,  and  let  t??.e 
j  juice  flow  from  it  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  then 
I  pour  a  little  water  over,  and  use  the  juice 
i  w'ithout  boiling,  which  will  give  a  jelly  of 
:  finer  flavour  than  the  other. 
i      i^^  Water,  l  pint;   sugar,  f  lb.;  straw- 
berries, 1  quart ;  isinglass,  2|  ozs. ;  water 
1  pint  (white  of  egg,  1  to  2  teaspoonfuls) ; 
juice,  1  large  or  2  small  lemons, 

STRAWBERRY  JAM— Bruise  very  fine 
the  strawberries  gathered  when  quite  ripe, 
and  add  to  them  a  small  quantity  of  red 
currant  juice.  Beat  and  sift  sugar  equal  in 
weight  to  the  fruit,  which  strew  over  them, 
and  place  the  whole  in  the  preserving  pan  ; 
set  them  over  a  clear  slow  fire,  skim  them, 
and  then  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  and  put 
into  glasses. 

STRAWBERRY^  JELLY\-Put  the  fruit 
into  an  earthen  pan,  squeeze  them  well  with 
a  new  w^ooden  spoon  ;  mix  an  equal  weight 
of  sugar,  in  large  lumps,  with  the  fruit ; 
and  let  them  intuse  for  an  hour,  that  the 
sugar  may  draw  out  the  juice ;  next  pour 
on  a  little  water.  If  the  strawberries  are 
too  ripe,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
put  all  this  into  a  jelly-bag  nearly  new; 
mix  some  melted  isinglass  with  the  juice, 
but  the  whole  must  be  very  cold.  The  pro- 
portion of  isinglass  before  melting  should 
be  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  four  pounds  of 
fruit. 

STRAWBERRY  MARMALADE.— 
Crush  two  pounds  of  fine  strawberries,  and 
pass  them  through  a  sieve  ;  then  mix  them 
with  a  strong  syrup  of  two  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  stew  the  whole  in  a  pan  till  properly  done. 
STRAWBERRY  SOUFFLE. -Stew  the 
strawberries  with  a  little  lemon-peel, 
sweeten  them,  then  lay  them  pretty  high 
round  the  inside  of  a  dish  ;  make  a  custard 
of  the  yolks  of  two  eegs,  a  little  cinnamon, 
sugar,  and  milk.  Let  it  thicken  over  a 
slow  fire,  but  not  boil.  When  ready,  pour 
it  into  the  inside  of  the  strawberries.  Beat 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  strong  froth, 
and  cover  the  whole.  Throw  over  it  a  good 
deal  of  pounded  sugar,  and  brown  it  "of  a 
tine  brown.  Any  fruit  made  of  a  proper 
consistence  does  for  the  walls.  Strawberries 
when  ripe  are  delicious. 

STRAWBERRY  TARTLETS.— Take  a 
full  half-pint  of  freshly-gathered  straw- 
berries, without  the  stalks  :  first  crush,  and 
then  mix  them  with  two  ounces  and  a  half 
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of  powdered  sugar ;  stir  to  them  by  degrees 
four  well-whisked  eg-g-s,  beat  the  mixture  a 
little,  and  put  it  into  patty  pang  lined  with 
fine  paste  ;  they  should  be  only  three  parts 
filled.  Bake  the  tartlets  from  ten  to  twelve 
minutes. 

STRAWBERRY  VINEGAR.— Take  the 
stalks  from  the  fruit,  which  should  be  of  a 
highly  flavoured  sort,  quite  ripe,  fresh 
from  the  beds,  and  gathered  in  dry  weather ; 
weigh  and  put  it  into  large  glass  jars,  or 
wide-necked  bottles,  and  to "^  each  pound 
pour  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fine  pale 
white  wine  vinegar,  which  will  answer  the 
purpose  better  than  the  entirely  colourless 
description  sold  under  the  name  of  distilled 
vineo^ar.  Tie  a  thick  paper  over  them,  and 
let  the  strawberries  remain  from  three  to 
four  days ;  then  pour  oft'  the  vinegar  and 
empty  the  bottles  into  a  jelly-bag,  or  suspend 
them  in  a  cloth,  that  all  the  liquid  may  drop 
from  them  without  pressure  ;  replace  them 
with  an  equal  weight  of  fresh  fruit,  pour 
the  vinegar  upon  it,  and  three  days  after- 
wards repeat  the  same  process,  diminishing 
a  little  the  proportion  of  strawberries,  of 
which  the  flavour  ought  ultimately  to  over- 
power that  of  the  vinegar.  In  from  two  to 
four  days  drain  off  the  liquid  very  closely, 
and  after  having  strained  it  through  a  linen 
or  a  flannel  bag,  weigh  it  and  mix  with  it 
an  equal  quantity  of  highly  refined  sugar, 
roughly  powdered ;  when  this  is  nearly 
dissolved,  stir  the  syrup  over  a  clear  fire, 
until  it  has  boiled  for  five  minutes,  and 
skim  it  thoroughly;  pour  it  into  a  clean 
stone  pitcher,  or  into  large  china  jugs; 
throw  a  thick  folded  cloth  over  it,  and  let  it 
remain  until  the  next  day.  Put  it  into  pint 
or  half-pint  bottles,  and  cork  them  lightly 
with  new  velvet  corks,  for  if  these  be 
pressed  in  tightly  at  first  the  bottles  will 
sometimes  burst.  In  four  or  five  days,  they 
may  be  closely  corked  and  stored  in  a  dry 
and  cool  place.  Damp  destroys  the  colour 
and  injures  the  flavour  of  these  fine  fruit 
vinegars.  A  spoonful  or  two  in  a  glass  of 
water  affords  an  agreeable  summer  beverage. 
They  make  also  admirable  sauces  for 
puddings.  Where  there  is  a  garden  the 
fruit  may  be  thrown  into  the  vinegar  as  it 
ripens,  within  an  interval  of  forty- eight 
hours,  instead  of  being  all  put  to  infuse  at 
once,  and  it  must  then  remain  in  it  a  pro- 
portionate time ;  one  or  two  days  in  addition 
to  the  period  specified  will  make  no  difference 
to  the  preparation.  The  enamelled  ste  wpans 
are  the  best  possible  vessels  to  boil  in ;  but 
it  may  be  simmered  in  a  stone  jar  set  into  a 
pan  of  boiling  water,  when  there  is  nothing 
more  appropriate  at  hand,  though  the  syrup 
does  not  usually  keep  so  well  when  this  last 
method  is  adopted.  Raspberries  and  straw- 
berries mixed,  will  make  a  vinegar  of  very 
pleasant  flavour;  black  currants  also  will 
afford  an  exceedingly  useful  syrup  of  the 
same  kind. 

5j^  Strawberries,  4lb. ;  vinegar,  3  quarts  ; 
vinegar  drained,  and  poured  on  fresh  straw- 
berries, 4lb. ;  3  days  drained  again  on  to 
fresh  fruit,  3  to  4lb. ;  2  to  4  days  to  each 
pound  of  the  vinegar ;  lib.  of  highly  refined 
sugar,  boiled  5  minutes,  lightly  corked,  4  to 
5  days. 


STRAWBERRY  WATER.  — Put  some 
very  ripe  strawberries  into  a  linen  cloth, 
and  press  out  the  juice.  Transfer  this  into 
a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  leaving  the  mouth 
open,  and  hang  it  up  in  the  sun  until  the 
juice  has  become  clear;  then  pour  it  off 
gently  into  another  vessel,  taking  care  not 
to  disturb  the  sediment,  and  beat  it  up  in 
the  proportion  of  half  a  pint  of  juice  with  a 
quart  of  water,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sugar;  then  strain  through  a  jelly-bag. 

STRAWBERRY  -  WATER  ICE.  —  One 
large  pottle  of  scarlet  strawberries,  the  juice 
of  a  lemon,  a  pound  of  sugar,  or  one  pint  of 
strong  syrup,  and  half  a  pint  of  water. 
Mix,  first  rubbing  the  fruit  through  a  sieve, 
and  freeze. 

STRAWBERRY  WINE.  — For  making 
this  wine,  equal  quantities  of  water  and  of 
juice  are  required.  The  fruit  must  be  tho- 
roughly bruised,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
properly,  small  portions  should  be  squeezed 
at  a  time  ;  then  add  the  water,  mix  it  well, 
and  allow  it  to  stand  for  forty- eight  hours  ; 
the  mixture  must  then  be  pressed  through  a 
sieve  into  the  fermentmg  tub,  the  juice  and 
water  measured,  and  any  deficiency  in  quan- 
tity made  up,  by  putting  as  much  water  upon 
the  refuse  of  fruit  as  is  necessary.  The  fruit 
must  again  be  squeezed,  and  the  juice 
strained  into  the  former  quantity.  Two 
days  before  casking,  sixteen  pounds  weight 
or  more  of  strawberries,  must  be  tied  up  in 
a  piece  of  thin  muslin,  and  put  in  the  fer- 
menting tub,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  wine 
a  flavour  of  the  fruit.  As  the  process  ot 
fermentation  in  a  great  measure  dissipates 
this  flavour,  the  more  fruit  employed  in  this 
way,  the  higher  will  be  the  aroma  of  the 
wine.  Should  more  fruit  be  used  than  six- 
teen pounds,  it  would  be  better  to  tie  it  up 
in  two  separate  parcels.  Immediately  before 
casking,  the  fruit  should  be  taken  from  the 
muslin  and  the  juice,  and  squeezed  through 
the  sieve  into  the  must.  The  after-treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  for  currant  wine. 

STR AA\' BERRIES.  Mode  of  Eating. 
—Take  off  the  stalks  from  as  many  straw- 
berries as  will  form  one  layer  at  the  bottom 
of  a  dish,  sift  some  fine  sugar  over  them; 
then  place  another  layer  and  sift  again ; 
each  layer  will  be  found  smaller  than  the 
preceding.  When  there  are  five  or  six  layers, 
cut  a  fresh  lemon,  and  squeeze  the  juice  all 
over  them.  Before  they  are  served  out,  let 
them  be  gently  disturbed,  that  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  lemon-juice  and 
sugar.  They  may  thus  be  eaten  heartily  of 
without  apprehending  any  danger,  and  are 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  usual  method 
of  eating  them  with  cream. 

STRAWBERRIES,  to  Preserve  En- 
tire.—Take  an  equal  weight  of  fruit  and 
pounded  loaf-sugar;  lay  the  former  in  a 
large  dish,  and  sprinkle  over  them  the  sugar ; 
give  the  dish  a  gentle  shake,  in  order  that 
the  sugar  may  reach  the  under  part  of  the 
fruit ;  next  make  a  thin  syrup  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sugar,  and  add  one  pint  of 
red  currant  juice  to  every  three  pounds  of 
strawberries.  In  this,  simmer  them  till  aufla- 
ciently  jellied.  Choose  the  largest  straw- 
berries, not  over-ripe. 
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STUBBLE  RAKE.— The  gleanings  of  the 
stubble  are  an  object  of  considerable  value 
in  reaping-;  and  to  secure  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  farmer,  different  methods  are  em- 
ployed. The  principal  and  the  most  effec- 
tual of  them  is  the  stubble  rake,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  figure.   The  teeth  are  of  iron, 


seven  mches  in  length,  and  set  at  four  inches 
apart,  hut  formed  in  the  lower  portion  so 
that  the  bend  rests  on  the  ground,  prevent- 
ing the  points  of  the  teeth  penetrating  and 
mixing  the  earth  with  the  gleanings.  The 
best  method  of  fixing  the  teeth  is  by  a 
screw-nut,  as  they  are  thereby  easily  re- 
moved, in  case  "t"  being  broken,  without 
risk  of  injuring  the  head. 

STURGEON.- A  fish  that  migrates  from 
the  sea  to  fresh  water ;  but  never  going  any 
distance  from  land,  and  only  growing  to  its 
usual  size  in  large  rivers.  It  is  occasionally 
taken  in  the  Thames,  but  is  to  be  found  in 
its  primest  condition  in  the  rivers  Eske  and 
Eden.  Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  being 
delicate,  firm,  and  white  as  veal,  which  it  so 
much  resembles. 

STURGEON  BOILED.— Having  cleaned 
a  sturgeon  well,  boil  it  in  as  much  water  as 
will  just  cover  it ;  add  two  or  three  pieces  of 
lemon-peel,  some  whole  pepper,  a  stick  of 
horseradish,  and  a  pint  of  vinegar  to  every 
half- gallon  of  water.  When  done,  garnish 
the  dish  with  fried  oysters,  sliced  lemon,  and 
horseradish,  and  serve  it  up  with  melted 
butter  and  anchovy. 

STURGEON  BRAISED.-Put  some  slices 
of  sturgeon  into  a  braising^pan,  with  slices 
of  veal  and  rashers  of  bacon,  half  a  pint  of 
white  wine,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  or 
three  onions,  a  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a  little  good  stock  or  gravy,  which  serve 
with  the  fish. 

STURGEON  BROILED.— Divide  the  fish 
into  cutlets ;  rub  each  cutlet  over  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  well  beaten;  cover  with 
chopped  parsley,  some  grated  bread  crumbs, 
pepper  and  salt ;  wrap  them  in  buttered 
paper,  and  broil  them.  Serve  with  melted 
butter  and  oyster  sauce. 

STURGEON  FILLETS.— Cut  the  fish  into 
small  thin  slices ;  lay  them  on  a  fire- proof 
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dish,  with  a  slice  of  butter,  a  little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  put  them  over  a  very  slow  fire  ; 
when  the  slices  of  fish  are  done  on  one  side, 
turn  them  ;  when  quite  done,  which  will  be 
in  about  twenty  minutes,  take  them  out  of 
the  dish,  and  add  to  the  sauce  a  little  flour, 
which  mix  well  with  the  butter,  also  three 
or  four  shallots,  and  a  little  parsley  chopped 
tine;  put  the  fish  again  into  the  sauce,  and 
set  it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil;  serve  with  the  sauce  thrown  over  the 
fish,  and  the  dish  garnished  with  sippets  of 
bread,  fried  brown  in  butter  and  drained. 

STURGEON  ROASTED.-Cut  the  fish 
into  slices,  place  them  on  a  spit  securely, 
and  roast  them.  Keep  it  continually  basted 
with  butter,  and  when  nearly  done,  dredge 
with  bread  crumbs.  When  the  flakes  begin 
to  separate,  it  is  done.  It  will  take  about 
half  an  hour  before  a  brisk  fire.  Serve  with 
good  gravy,  thickened  with  butter  and  flour, 
and  enriched  with  an  anchovy,  or  glass  of 
white  wine,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon 
may  be  added. 

STURGEON  STEWED.  — Take  enough 
gravy  to  cover  the  fish;  set  it  on  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  a  few  corns  of  black 
pepper,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  onions, 
scraped  horseradish,  and  a  glass  of  vinegar. 
Let  this  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  set  it  aside 
to  become  partially  cool ;  then  add  the  fish; 
let  it  boll  gradually,  and  stew  gently  till  it 
begins  to  break.  Take  it  off  immediately ; 
keep  it  warm ;  strain  the  gravy,  and  thicken 
it  with  a  good  piece  of  butter ;  add  a  glass 
of  port  or  sherry,  a  little  nutmeg  and  lemon- 
juice.  Simmer,  till  it  thickens,  and  then 
pour  it  over  the  fish.  Serve  with  anchovy 
sauce, 

STYPTICS.— Applications,  usuaUy  of  an 
astringent  character,  which  possess  the 
power  of  arresting  a  flow  of  blood.  Oak- 
bark  decoction,  and  gall-nuts  in  powder  or 
infusion,  which  owe  their  efficacy  to  the 
tannin  they  contain,  are  used  as  external 
styptics.  Matico  and  turpentine  are  styp- 
tics derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
also,  the  organic  fungus,  popularly  known 
as  the  "fuz-ball,"  which  is  frequently 
applied  to  bleeding  wounds,  and  with  ap- 
parent benefit. 

SUCKERS,  Propagation  of.  —  The 
season  for  taking  up  and  transplanting 
suckers  of  trees  and  shrubs,  is  any  time  in 
open  weather  from  October  till  March, 
being  careful  to  dig  them  up  from  the 
mother- plant  with  as  many  of  the  root- 
fibres  as  possible,  trimming  them  ready  for 
planting,  by  shortening  the  long  straggling 
fibres,  and  cutting  off  any  thick- knobbed 
part  of  the  old  root  that  may  adhere  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  only  the  fibres  arising  from 
the  young  wood.  Preparatory  to  planting 
them  out,  the  stems  of  the  shrub  and  tree- 
suckers  should  likewise  be  trimmed  occasion- 
ally by  cutting  away  all  the  laterals ;  and  any 
having  long,  slender,  and  weak  tops,  or  such 
as  are  intended  to  assume  a  more  dwarfish 
or  bushy  growth,  may  be  shortened  at 
top  in  proportion,  to  form  about  half  a  foot 
to  one  or  two  feet  in  length,  according  to 
their  nature  or  strength ;  and  others  that 
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arc  stronger,  or  that  are  designed  to  run  up 
with  tether  stems,  may  have  their  tops  left 
entire,  or  shortened  but  little.  When  thus 
taken  up  and  trimmed,  they  should  be 
planted  out  in  rows  in  the  nursery,  the 
weak  suckers  separately  in  close  rows,  and 
also  the  shortened  and  stronger  plants,  each 
separately  in  wider  rows,  so  that  the  rows 
may  be  from  one  to  two  feet  asunder,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
suckers;  and  after  being  thus  planted  out. 
they  should  have  the  common  nursery  cul- 
ture of  clearing  from  weeds  in  summer, 
and  dio^ainor  the  i^round  between  the  rows 
in  winter,  &c.,  and,  in  from  two  to  three 
years,  they  will  be  of  a  proper  size 
for  planting  out,  where  they  are  to 
remain.  Some  kinds  of  trees  and  large 
shrubs  produce  suckers  strong  enough 
in  one  season  to  be  fit  for  planting  where 
they  are  to  remain,  as  well  as  some  sorts  of 
roses,  and  numerous  other  flowering  shrubs  ; 
also,  some  plants  of  the  strong  shooting 
gooseberries,  currants,  ra^spberries,  and 
similar  kinds.  It  may  be  generally  observed 
of  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  naturally 
disposed  to  send  up  many  suckers,  that  by 
whatever  method  they  are  propagated, 
whether  by  seeds,  suckers,  layers,  or 
cuttings,  they  commonly  still  continue  their 
natural  tendency  in  this  respect.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  desired  to  have  any  sorts  to 
produce  as  few  suckers  as  possible,  not  to 
overrun  the  ground  or  disfiiz^ure  the  plants, 
it  is  proper,  both  at  the  time  of  separating 
the  suckers  or  planting  them  off  from  the 
main  p'ants,  and  at  the  time  of  their  final 
removal  from  the  nursery,  to  observe  if,  at 
the  bottom  part,  they  show  any  tendency 
to  emit  suckers,  by  the  appearance  of  pro- 
minent buds,  and  if  so,  tliey  should  be  pared 
down  as  closely  as  possible.  As.  however, 
many  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  liable  to 
throw  out  considerably  more  than  may  be 
wanted,  they  should  always  be  cleared  away 
annually  at  least ;  and  in  such  ar^  are  not 
wanted  for  increase,  it  is  proper  to  eradicate 
them  constantly,  as  they  are  produced  in 
the  spring  and  summer  seasons.  Numerous 
herbaceous  and  succulent  plants  are  also 
productive  of  bottom  offset  suckers  from  the 
roots,  by  which  they  may  be  increased.  In 
slipping  and  planting  these  sorts  of  off.-'et 
suckers,  the  smaller  ones  should  be  planted 
in  nursery  beds.  pots.  &c.,  according  to  the 
nature  of  growth  and  temperature  of  the 
different  sorts,  to  have  the  advantage  of  one 
summer's  advanced  growth  ;  and  the  larger 
ones  to  be  set  at  once  where  they  are  to 
remain  in  beds,  borders,  pots.  &c.,  according 
to  the  different  sorts  or  descriptions  of  them. 
The  suckers  of  many  cf  the  finer  kinds  of 
flower  plants,  as  the  auricula  and  others. 
may  be  separated  or  taken  off  from  the 
parent  plants  any  time  between  the  months 
of  February  and  August,  as  they  become  of 
a  proper  size,  or  are  wanted  for  increase ; 
but  if  they  are  not  required  for  this  use, 
they  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain. 
Tliey  can  often  be  slipped  off  by  the  fingers, 
or  a  sharp  piece  of  wood,  without  removing 
much  earth,  or  the  plants  from  the  pots; 
but  when  they  are  large,  and  cannot  be  thus 


separated  with  a  sufficient  number  of  fibres 
to  their  bottom  parts,  they  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  pots,  and  be  removed  by  the  knife 
without  danger,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  best 
way,  as  affording  most  fibres.  The  suckers 
of  such  old  flower-plants,  when  they  are 
wanted  to  blow  strong,  should  always  be 
taken  off  without  disturbing  the  plants  in 
the  pots,  especially  when  they  are  few.  The 
suckers,  in  all  cases  of  this  sort,  should  con- 
stantly be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  slippe«i,  in  appropriate  small 
upright  pots,  giving  a  slight  watering  at 
the  time,  with  suitable  temporary  shade. 
They  should  be  placed  in  proper  situations, 
away  from  the  droppings  of  trees,  and  they 
will  thus  soon  become  rooted.  The  suckers 
of  such  flower-plants  must,  however,  never 
be  removed  after  the  litter  of  the  above- 
named  periods,  as  they  have  then  finished 
sliooting,  and  have  become  inactive. 

SUEDOISE  OF  PEACHES.-rare  and 
divide  four  fine  ripe  peaches,  and  let  them 
simmer  only  from  five  to  eight  minutes  in 
a  syrup  made  with  the  third  of  a  pint  of 
water  and  three  ounces  of  white  sugar, 
boiled  together  for  fifteen  minutes;  lift 
them  out  carefully  into  a  deep  dish,  and 
pour  about  half  the  syrup  over  them,  and 
into  the  remaining  half  throw  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  quite  ripe  peaches,  and  boil  them 
to  a  perfectly  smooth,  dry  pulp  or  marma- 
lade, with  as  much  additional  sugar  in  line 
powder,  as  the  nature  of  the  iruit  may 
require.  Lift  the  other  peaches  from  the 
syrup,  and  reduce  it  by  very  quick  boiling 
more  than  half.  Spread  a  deep  layer  of  tlie 
marmalade  in  a  disli.  arrange  tlie  peaches 
symmetrically  round  it,  and  fill  all  the 
spaces  between  them  with  the  marmalade; 
place  the  half  of  a  blanched  peach-kernel  in 
each,  pour  the  reduced  syrup  equally  over 
tiie  surface,  and  form  a  border  round  the 
dish  with  macaroons;  or,  in  lieu  of  these, 
with  candied  citron,  sliced  very  thin,  and 
cut  into  leaves  with  a  small  paste-cutter. 
A  little  lemon-juice  brings  out  the  flavour  of 
all  preparations  of  peaches,  and  may  be 
added  witli  good  effect  to  this. 

i^-^  Peaches,  4  large,  and  2  lbs. ;  sugar, 
^  to  fib.;  lemon-juice,  1  tablespooniul ; 
citron  or  macaroon,  as  required. 

SUET. — To  liave  fresh  suet  is  an  essential 
point,  for,  should  any  portion  be  at  all 
musty,  it  will  entirely  destroy  the  pie  or 
pudding,  lieef  is  the  best,  veal  the  next, 
especially  for  makinc^  crust  :  but  mutton  is 
the  lightest  for  dumplings.  The  best  method 
for  keeping  suet  is  to  wipe  the  piece  carefully, 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  or  flour  over  it,  and 
hang  it  up  in  a  cool  place.  If  the  pieces  are 
too  small  to  be  hung  up,  put  them  on  a  plate 
carefully,  and  add  a  lUtle  fresh  flour  or 
salt 

SCET  CRUST.-MLx  together  while  dry 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  beef  suet, 
chopped  fine,  and  a  pound  of  flour  with  a 
little  salt;  then  make  into  a  stiff  paste  with 
cold  water  or  lukewarm  milk  ;  work  it  well, 
rolling  it  out  two  or  three  times,  and  in  the 
intervals  beat  it  with  tl»e  rolling-pin,  if  for 
pies :  or  omit  this  lor  puddings,  as  it  will 
then  be  lighter. 
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SUET  DUMPLINGS.— Make  as  for  suet 
puddings,  and  drop  into  boiling-  water,  or 
into  the  boilings  of  beef;  or  they  may  be 
boiled  iu  a  cloth. 

SUET  DUMPLINGS,  viTn  Currants. 
— Take  a  pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  a  pound  of 
suet  shred  fine,  and  a  pound  of  currants 
well  cleaned,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  and 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  ginger;  first  take  half 
the  milk,  and  mix  it  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  batter,  then  put  in  the  eggs,  the  salt, 
and  ginger,  then  the  remainder  of  the  milk 
by  degrees,  with  the  suet  and  currants,  and 
flour  enough  to  make  it  into  light  paste. 
Hake  the  dumplings  of  about  the  size  of  an 
apple,  flatten  them  a  little,  put  them  Into 
boiling  water,  move  them  sottly  to  prevent 
them  sticking  together,  keep  the  water 
boiling,  and,  in  rather  more  than  half  an 
hour,  they  will  be  done, 

^°  Milk,  1  pint;  eggs,  4;  suet,  lib.; 
currants,  1  lb. ;  salt,  2  teaspoonfuls  ;  ginger, 
3  teaspoonfuls  ;  flour,  sufiicient. 

SUET  DUMPLIXGS,  with  Eggs.  — 
Mix  together  a  pint  of  milk,  two  eggs, 
three-quarters  ot  a  pound  of  beef- suet 
shred  fine,  a  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  and 
flour  enough  to  convert  the  whole  into  a 
moderately  stiif  paste.  ]\Iake  the  paste 
into  dumplings,  roll  them  in  a  little  flour, 
and  put  them  into  boiling  water.  Move 
them  gently  for  a  short  time,  to  prevent 
them  sticking  together.  If  the  dumplings 
are  small,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  will 
boil  them ;  if  large,  the  time  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  their  size.  They  will  boil  best 
in  cj^oths,  which  keep  the  out'sides  drier. 

[J<3?"  Milk,  1  pint ;  eggs,  2 ;  suet,  fib. : 
ginger,  1  teaspoonful;  flour,  sufiicient. 

SUET  PUDDING.  —  Shred  a  pound  o( 
suet ;  mix  with  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
flour,  two  eggs  beaten  separately,  a  little 
salt,  and  us  iittle  milk  as  will  make  it  boil 
four  hours.  It  eats  well  next  day  cut  in 
slices,  and  broiled.  The  outward  fat  of  loins 
or  necks  of  mutton  finely  shred,  makes  a 
more  delicate  pudding  than  suet. 

SUET  PUDDING,  with  Eggs.— To  a 
pound  of  beef  suet  chopped  very  fine,  add 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a  teaspoonful  of 
grated  ginger,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Gradually  mix  with  these  ingredients  a 
quart  of  milk,  and  four  eggs  well  beaten. 
Boil  the  whole  three  hours  in  a  buttered 
basin,  or  two  hours  and  a  half  in  a  cloth 
well  floured. 

f^  Suet,  lib.:  flour,  6  tablespoonfuls ; 
ginger,  1  teaspoonlul ;  salt,  1  teaspoonful ; 
eggs,  4. 

SUET,  TO  Clarify.— The  kidney  fat  of 
beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  must  becutMnto  small 
pieces,  and  be  put  into  a  water-bath, 
or  in  a  cool  oven  ;  or  on  a  very  cool  hot- 
plate or  stove ;  the  slightest  increase  of  tem- 
perature more  than  sufficient  to  liquefy  the 
fat  gives  a  taste  of  burning  which  is  not 
pleasant.  If  there  is  no  water- bath  at 
hand,  an  earthenware  jar  immersed  in  a 
saucepan  of  water,  and  covered  all  over  with 
a  saucepan-lid,  answers  every  purpose. 
Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  the  process  must 
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be  very  slow,  as  the  cells  in  which  the  fat 
lies  take  a  long  time  to  empty  themselves. 
When  the  lumps  have  shrunk  almost  to  no- 
thing, strain  the  whole  through  a  sieve,  and 
increase  the  heat  a  little  for  the  remaining 
portion,  the  water-bath  not  being  sufficient 
to  extract  all  the  fat.  Keep  this  last  part 
separate,  as  it  is  only  fit  for  frying,  and  not 
for  pastry ;  tie  down  the  jar  when  cold,  and 
either  suet  or  lard  will  then  keep  a  loBg 
time, 

SUET,  TO  Preserve.— Select  the  firmest 
part  of  suet,  and  free  it  from  skin  and  veins. 
Set  it  beside  the  fire  in  a  delicately  clean 
saucepan,  and  regulate  the  heat  so  that  it 
may  melt  without  frying,  or  it  will  acquire 
an  unpleasant  flavour.  When  melted,  pour 
it  into  a  pan  of  cold  water.  When  in  a  hard 
cake,  wipe  it  very  dry,  fold  it  in  fine  paper, 
then  in  a  linen  bag,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  cool 
place.    When  used,  scrape  it  fine. 

SUFFOLK  DUMPLINGS. -Make  a  very 

light  dough  with  yeast,  as  for  bread,  but 

with  milk  instead  of  water,  and  with  salt 

added.    Let   it  rise  for  an  hour  before  the 

i  fire.    Twenty  minutes  before  the  dumplings 

j  are  to  be  served,  have  ready  a  large  stewpan 

I  of  boiling  water,  make  the  dough  into  balls 

I  the  size  of  a  medium  dumpling,  throw  them 

I  in,  and  boil  them  for  twenty  minutes.    To 

ascertain  when  they  are  done  enough,  stick 

I  a  fork  into  one,  and  if  it  come  out  clear,  it 

'  is  done.     Before  serving,  tear  them  apart 

;  on  the  top  with  two  forks,  as  they  become 

;  heavy  by  their  own  steam.      Serve  with 

bread  and  butter,  or  sugar,  or  salt. 

SUGAR,  Adulteration  of.— The  adul- 
teration of  sugar  chiefly  consists  in  the 
mixing  together,  in  various  proportions,  of 
sugars  of  diflerent  qualities  and  prices,  none 
of  which  are  very  pure  and  some  highly  im- 
pure ;  an  article  is  thus  prepared  presenting 
a  tolerable  appearance  to  the  eye,  but  which 
is  really  one  of  very  great  impurity,  and 
rarely  what  it  professes  to  be.  The  impure 
sugars  are  dark  coloured,  imperfectly  crys- 
tallized, heavy  and  clammy,  readily  caking 
into  masses  :  examined  with  the  microscope 
they  are  found  to  contain  fragments  of  cane, 
w^oody  fibre,  grit,  &c.  Nearly  all  the  brown 
sugars  imported  into  this  country,  contain  a 
large  amount  of  impurity,  but  in  general 
the  sugar  procured  from  the  grocer  does  not 
alone  contain  this  same  amount ;  but  it  is  in- 
creased, sometimes  doubled  and  trebled,  by 
the  use  of  variable  proportions  of  other 
sugars  still  more  impure,  in  fact,  the  most 
impure  that  can  be  purchased  ;  so  that,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  reaches  the  public,  it  is 
very  unfit  for  use.  Sugar  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  flour.  This  is  used  partly 
to  improve  the  colour  of  very  dark  and  bad 
sugar,  and  partly  to  cause  the  absorption  of 
the  water  of  the  treacle  with  which  dark- 
coloured  sugars  are  in  general  contaminated. 
Pieces  of  woody  fibre,  and  stony  particles*, 
or  grit,  are  also  commonly  found  in  sugar! 
The  impurities  and  adulterations  of  sugar 
may  be  detected  by  the  appearance  of  the 
sugar,  by  the  touch,  by  the  eflTect  of  its  con- 
tact with  paper,  by  the  microscope,  and  by 
chemicals.    By  the  appearance— A  pure  sugar 
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is  light- coloured,  highly  crystalline,  and 
very  dry.  Impure  sugars  are  dark-coloured, 
imperfectly  crystalline,  small  grained,  often 
presenting  an  earthy  appearance,  damp,  and 
heavy.  By  the  touch— A  good  sugar  should 
he  perfectly  dry  to  the  touch,  and  should  not 
feel  in  the  least  sticky  or  clammy  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  bad  sugar,  when  treated  in  the  same 
way,  feels  moi^t  and  sticky.  The  effect  of 
contact  with  paper— ThQ  thick  sugar  paper  is 
generally  employed  by  grocers  on  account  of 
its  absorbent  power.  When  the  quantity  of 
moisture  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  admix- 
ture of  grape-sugar,  treacle,  &c.,  the  thick 
sugar-paper  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  fluid, 
and  becomes  wetted  and  stained ;  the  ex-  , 
tent  of  the  discoloration,  and  the  state  of 
the  paper  as  respects  moisture,  affordinsr  a 
very  good  criterion  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
sugar.  This  is  a  very  simple  and  excellent 
method  of  ascertaining,  in  many  cases,  the 
quality  of  sugar,  which,  in  addition  to  stain- 
ing the  paper,  if  impure  from  admixture  , 
with  treacle  and  grape-sugar,  will  also  be-  | 
come  hard  and  caked  ;  in  doubtful  cases,  the 
sugar  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
paper  for  two  or  three  days.  The  quantity 
of  this  water  present  in  many  susrars  is  so 
great,  that  it  adds  very  considerably  to  the 
weight ;  for  every  drachm  of  water  to  the 
pound  of  sugar  there  must  be  just  so  much 
less  of  pure  cane-sugar;  so  that  as  a  ques- 
tion of  econonvy  merely,  putting  aside  all 
ideas  of  purity,  cleanliness,  and  health,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  buyer  becomes  a 
gainer  by  the  purchase  of  the  cheaper,  less  , 
pure,  and  much  heavier  sui^^ars.  By  the 
microscope— Vj^  means  of  this  instrument  the 
presence  of  the  sugar  acari,  the  sporules  of 
fungus,  fragments  of  cane,  wood,  and  starch 
granules,  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  adul- 
teration by  means  of  flour,  &c.,  determined. 
By  absolute  test  the  fact  has  been  arrived 
at  that  the  brown  sugars  of  commerce  are, 
in  general,  in  a  state  wholly  unfit  lor  human 
consumption,  and  the  inferior  sorts  should 
be  especially  avoided.  Lump  sugar  is  free 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  impurities  and 
adulterations  by  which  brown  sugar  is  so 
largely  contaminated  and  deteriorated ;  it 
does  not  contain  acari,  fungi,  grape-sugar, 
albumen,  or  grit,  the  chiet  impurities  con- 
sisting ot  starch  granules,  and  microscopic 
chips,  or  fragments  of  woody  fibre.  The 
general  use  of  refined  or  lump  sugar  is, 
therefore,  to  be  recommended.  The  quality 
of  the  lump  sugar  is  comparatively  a  se- 
condary consideration,  as  the  worst  lump 
sugar  is  infinitely  more  pure  than  the  best 
brown  sugar  that  can  be  obtained. 

SUGAK  BLSCUITS— Cut  some  butter 
into  flour.  Add  sugar  and  caraway  seeds  ; 
pour  in  the  brandy,  and  then  the  milk. 
Lastly,  put  in  pearl-ash;  stir  all  well 
with  a  knife,  and  mix  it  thoroughly,  till 
it  becomes  a  lump  of  doueh.  Flour 
a  paste  board,  and  lay  the  dough  on  it. 
Knead  it  very  well ;  divide  it  into  eight  or 
ten  pieces,  and  knead  each  piece  separately. 
Then  put  them  all  together,  and  knead  them 
very  well  into  one  lump.  Cut  the  dough  in 
half,  and  roll  it  out  into  sheets,  about  half 


an  inch  thick.  Beat  the  sheets  of  dough 
very  hard  on  both  sides  with  the  rolling-pin. 
Cut  them  out  into  round  cakes  with  the  edge 
of  a  tumbler.  Butter  iron  pans  and  lay  the 
cakes  in  them.  Bake  them  of  a  very  pale 
brown.  If  done  too  much,  they  will  lose 
their  taste.  Let  the  oven  be  hotter  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom.  These  cakes  kept 
in  a  stone  jar,  closely  covered  from  air, 
will  continue  perfectly  good  for  several 
months. 

SUGAR  -  BROW^^IXG.  —  Pound,  very 
finely,  six  ounces  of  the  best  refined  sugar, 
and  put  it  into  a  small  and  very  clean 
frying-pan,  with  a  glass  of  water.  As  it 
dissolves,  mix  well  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
and  withdraw  the  pan  from  the  fire  when 
the  fluid  begins  to  boil  fast;  stir,  and  keep 
it  thus  till  it  has  acquired  the  rich  dark 
brown  colour  desired.  It  may  be  seasoned 
either  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  ketchup, 
&c.,  or  not,  but  ia  generally  more  useful 
plain.  When  cold,  skim  the  browning,  and 
bottle  it  in  vials  for  use. 

SUGAR  CAKES.— Take  half  a  pound  of 
dried  flour,  the  same  quantity  of  fresh 
butter,  washed  in  rose  water,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sifted  loaf  sugar;  then  mix 
together  the  flour  and  sugar,  rub  in  the 
butter,  and  add  the  yolk  of  an  Qg^  beaten 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  cream ;  make  it 
into  a  paste,  roll,  and  cut  it  into  small 
round  cakes,  which  bake  upon  a  floured  tin. 

f^  Flour,  Alb. ;  butter,  ^Ib. ;  loaf  sugar, 
ilb. ;  eg^,  1 ;  cream,  l  tablespoonful. 

SUGAR  CANDY.— Clarify  four  pounds 
of  lump  sugar,  which  must  be  allowed  to 
simmer  with  a  little  water,  over  the  fire, 
until,  by  taking  up  a  little  on  a  spoon,  and 
blowing  it,  it  flies  off"  in  small  flakes ; 
then,  having  skimmed  it  well,  take  it  off"  the 
fire ;  throw  into  it  a  quarter  of  a  wineglassful 
of  good  spirits  of  wine,  and  pour  the  whole 
out  into  an  earthen  dish ;  cover  it  over,  and 
put  it  into  an  oven  for  eight  days,  taking 
care  to  keep  it  of  an  equal  temperature.  At 
the  end  ol  that  time,  drain  off"  the  syrup, 
and  the  candy  will  remain  attached  to  the 
dish,  which  must  be  warmed  in  order 
te  allow  the  candy  to  be  more  readily 
detached. 

SUGAR,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— As 
an  article  of  diet,  sugar  is  the  representation 
of  the  saccharine  principles  which  include 
gum,  starch,  &c. ;  its  nutritive  properties 
are  very  great,  and  it  appears  to  form  the 
basis  more  or  less  of  ail  those  vegetable 
and  farinaceous  substances  which  eive  the 
greatest  support  to  human  life.  With  re- 
gard to  the  digestibility  of  sugar  by  diff*e- 
rent  individuals'^,  there  is  considerable  varia- 
tion. Some  persons  cannot  consume  it, 
even  in  small  quantity,  without  being  dis- 
ordered and  suffering  from  acidity,  while 
others  seem  to  digest  their  food  more  readily 
when  an  amount  oi  saccharine  is  mingled 
with  it.  As  a  general  rule,  persons  whose 
digestive  powers  are  feeble  should  not  in- 
dulge extensively  in  the  use  of  sugar  ;  but 
for  persons  in  ordinary  health  a  moderate 
proportion  of  this  pleasant  aliment  ia  a 
wholesome  article  of  nutriment. 
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SUGAR  NIPPERS.— This  implement  is 
extremely  convenient  for  breaking  up  loaf- 


sugar  into  pieces  of  any  size  desired ;  their 
application  is  self-explanatory. 

SUGAR  PLUMS.— Under  this  general 
he  id  are  included  the  whole  variety  of 
ar  acles  of  this  kind  sold  by  the  confec- 
tioners, from  the  common  sugar-plum  to 
the  almond  and  other  kernels,  covered  with 
sugar,  and  also  the  compound  paste  of  fruit 
and  sugar.  They  are  made  in  the  following 
way :— Take  a  copper  pan  or  basin,  in  the 
form  of  a  stewpan,  having  two  holes  through 
which  it  may  be  suspended  by  cords  from  a 
ceiling,  and  a  kind  of  handle  from  the 
middle,  to  facilitate  the  frequent  agitation 
by  the  hand;  let  this  pan  be  suspended 
about  four  inches  from  a  brazier  of  charcoal, 
and  having  put  the  articles  which  are  to  be 
covered  with  sugar  into  the  pan  with  some 
strong  syrup,  shake  the  pan,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  contents  may  be  covered,  and 
keep  agitating  them  till  the  sugar  is  dry ; 
then  add  more  sugar  and  agitate  again  till 
dry;  continuing  to  do  this  until  the  desired 
thickness  is  attained.  If  blanched  almonds, 
or  other  nuts  be  put  into  the  pan  in  this 
way,  they  will  acquire  any  thickness  of 
sugar  required,  and  their  original  shape 
will  be  preserved. 

SUGAR  RUFFS.— A  ppund  of  powdered 
and  sifted  sugar,  beaten  well  with  the 
whites  of  three  eggs,  and  flavoured  with  oil 
of  cinnamon,  lemons,  or  orange-flower 
water,  and  baked  in  the  same  way  as  the 
meringues,  served  in  a  napkin  or  used  to 
garnish  dishes  of  preserves. 

i|g"  Sugar,  lib. ;  eggs,  3  whites  ;  flavour 
with  oil  of  cinnamon,  lemons,  orange- flower 
water. 

SUGAR,  TO  Boil.— To  every  pound  of 
sugar,  allow  half  a  pint  of  water,  stir  it  over 
the  fire  till  the  sugar  be  entirely  dissolved ; 
when  it  first  boils  up,  pour  in  a  little  cold 
water,  and  when  it  boils  a  second  time,  take 
it  off  the  fire,  let  it  settle  ten  minutes,  care- 
fully skim  it,  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  or 
a  little  longer,  and  then  put  in  the  fruit. 

SUGAR,  TO  Clarify.— To  every  three 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  allow  the  beaten 
white  of  one  egg,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water ;  break  the  sugar  small,  put  it  into  a 
nicely- cleaned  brass  pan,  and  pour  the 
water  over  it ;  let  it  stand  some  time  before 
it  be  put  upon  the  fire,  then  add  the  beaten 
whites  of  the  eggs  ;  stir  it  till  the  sugar  be 
entirely  dissolved,  and  when  it  boils  up,  pour 
in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cold  water,  let  it 
boil  up  a  second  time,  take  it  oif  the  fire,  and 
let  it  settle  for  fifteen  minutes ;  carefully 
take  off  all  the  scum,  put  it  on  the  fire,  and 
boil  it  till  sufficiently  thick,  or  if  required, 
till  candy  high,  in  order  to  ascertain  which 
drop  a  little  from  a  spoon  into  a  small  jar 
of  cold  water,  and  if  it  becomes  quite  hard 
it  is  then  sufliciently  done ;  or  dip  the  spoon 
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into  the  sugar,  plunge  it  into  cold  water, 
draw  off  the  sugar  which  adheres  to  the 
spoon,  and  if  it  be  hard,  and  snaps,  the  fruit 
to  be  preserved  must  be  instantly  put  in 
and  boiled. 

SUGAR  VINEGAR.— Put  nine  pounds 
of  brown  sugar  to  every  six  gallons  of 
water,  boil  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
pour  it  into  a  tub  in  a  lukewarm  state,  put 
to  it  a  pint  of  new  barm,  Jet  it  work  for 
four  or  five  days,  stir  it  up  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  then  turn  it  into  a  clean  barrel 
iron- hooped,  and  set  it  full  in  the  sun.  If 
you  make  it  in  February,  it  will  be  fit  for  use 
in  August.  You  may  use  it  for  most  sorts 
of  pickles,  except  mushrooms  and  walnuts. 

SULPHUR.— The  form  and  colour  of  roll- 
sulphur  is  sufficiently  well  known ;  it  is  made 
by  simply  fusing  the  sublimed  sulphur,  and 
casting  it  in  the  form  of  sticks.  The 
"flowers  of  sulphur  "  is  made  by  sublima- 
tion. In  medical  practice,  sulphur  is  va- 
riously employed,  its  best  known  application, 
however,  being  for  the  cure  of  itch,  in  the 
form  of  ointment.  In  various  skin  diseases 
sulphur  may  be  taken  with  benefit.  It  is 
also  useful  when  mild  laxatives  only  are 
required.  For  the  latter  purposes  it  is 
advantageously  mixed  with  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  of  cream  of  tartar,  or  with 
its  own  weight  of  magnesia.  The  flowers 
of  sulphur  is  the  form  in  most  common  use 
but  the  precipitated  or  milk  of  sulphur  is 
rather  a  more  elegant  preparation.  One 
very  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  sulphur 
is  the  unpleasant  odour  it  imparts  to  the 
person,  particularly  to  the  insensible  per- 
spiration. The  dose  of  sulphur  as  a  laxa- 
tive is,  alone,  two  drachms;  when  mixed 
with  cream  of  tartar  or  magnesia,  from  half 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

SULPHUR  OINTMENT.  —  Mix  four 
drachms  of  sublimed  sulphur,  two  ounces 
of  lard,  and  two  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid 
together.  This  is  to  be  rubbed  into  the 
body. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.— This  is  applied  in 
fixed  rheumatic  pains  and  old  sprains,  as 
an  ointment,  thus  :— One  drachm  of  the  acid 
to  one  ounce  of  hog's  lard.  In  itch,  half  a 
drachm  of  acid  to  one  ounce  of  hog's  lard. 
Acidum  sulphuricum  diluium  —  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  is  made  by  adding,  gra- 
dually, three  drachms  by  measure  of  the 
strong  acid  to  four  ounces  of  water.  It  is 
employed  as  a  tonic,  an  astringent  and 
cooling  medicine.  It  is  given  in  indigestion, 
spitting  of  blood,  eruptions  on  the  skin, 
putrid  sore  throat,  hectic,  recoveries  in 
fevers,  to  stop  salivation,  and  to  strengthen 
the  digestive  organs.  The  dose  is  ten  to  forty 
drops,  largely  diluted.  It  must  be  sucked 
through  aquill,  and  the  mouth  well  rinsed 
after  each  dose.  If  it  causes  a  griping  pain 
in  the  bowels,  add  to  it  a  little  syrup  of 
poppies.  When  employed  as  a  gargle,  three 
drachms  of  acid  to  eight  ounces  of  water.  In 
skin  diseases,  as  the  summer  rash,  chronic 
nettle  rash,  and  for  relieving  a  distressing 
itching  and  tingling  of  the  skin,  no  remedy 
is  more  serviceable  than  a  weak  lotion  of 
this  acid,  and  also  in  those  forms  of  indiges- 
tion connected  with  an  alkaline  state  of  the 
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stomach.  Half  a  drachm  of  saltpetre,  and 
two  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  placed  on  a 
saucer,  and  heated  over  a  small  fire  or  lamp, 
is  used  to  fumigate  rooms,  vessels,  &c.,  after 
fever  or  other  contagious  diseases. 

SUNBURNS.— Very  frequently  the  red- 
ness apparent  upon  the  face  after  exposure 
to  the  sun,  arises  from  a  disturbed  digestion, 
and  if  there  are  such  symptoms  as  headache, 
crusted  tongue,  irregular  bowels,  &c.,  the 
fact  is  established,  and  means  of  cure  should 
be  adopted.  If,  however,  the  skin  is  so 
sensitive  as  to  be  readily  tanned  by  exposure, 
the  following  remedy  may  be  made  use  of: 
Take  two  drachms  of  borax,  one  drachm  of 
Roman  alum,  one  drachm  of  camphor,  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar  candy,  and  a  pound  of 
ox-gall.  Mix  and  stir  these  ingredients 
well  together  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  and 
repeat  this  stirring  three  or  four  times  a  day 
for  a  fortnight,  till  it  appears  clear  and 
transparent.  Strain  through  blotting  paper, 
and  bottle  for  use. 

SUN  DIAL.— The  sun  dial  forms  a  very 
appropriate  ornament  for  gardens,  pleasure- 
grounds,  &c.    It  may  be  made  in  a  variety 


of  styles,  the  accompanying  figure  shewing 
one  of  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  kind. 
SUNFLOWER —The  perennial  or  Ame- 
rican sunflower  is  at  present  much.cultivated, 
particularly  near  large  towns,  where  it 
bears  the  smoke  well,  and  produces  fine, 
yellow,  double  flowers.  This  sort  rarely 
produces  seeds  in  this  country,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots.    In  some  parts  of  the  United  States 


it  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  turned  to  a 
very  valuable  account  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
One  acre  of  ground  will  produce  from  forty  to 
fifty  bushels  of  seed— sometimes  much  more. 
Good  seed  will  produce  a  gallon  of  oil  to  the 
bushel,  and  the  oil  has  been  sold  at  a  dollar 


and  a  half.  The  seed  being  of  a  farinaceous 
oily  quality,  is  given  as  a  cheap,  substantial, 
and  nourishing  food  for  neat  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  all  sorts  of  poultry,  and  may  be 
used  either  in  the  mealy  state  or  that  of 
cake,  after  it  has  been  expressed  or  manu- 
factured into  oil.  The  flower  aff'ords  very 
superior  pasture  for  bees.  The  large  stems 
and  roots  may  be  used  for  lighting  fires. 
The  refuse  from  one  acre  after  the  oil  has 
been  extracted  produced  1500  lbs.  of  oil- 
cakes; the  stalks,  when  burnt  for  alkali, 
gave  ten  cwts.  of  potash.  They  may  also  be 
bruised  and  steeped  like  flax,  and  made  into 
packthread  and  bags.  A  whitish  brown 
paper  is  made  from  the  heads  after  the  seed 
is  taken  out.  The  plant  thrives  in  an  open 
situation  on  any  soil,  and,  as  it  derives 
most  of  its  nourishment  from  the  atmos- 
phere, having  small  roots,  it  serves  rather 
to  improve  than  exhaust  the  soil.  The  seed 
should  be  drilled  into  the  ground,  the  dis- 
tance from  row  to  row  eighteen  inches, 
and  the  plants  should  be  thinned  out 
to  thirty- six  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 
The  number  of  plants  at  this  distance 
would  be  about  14,500  per  acre  ;  at  eighteen 
inches  from  plant  to  plant  25,000  per 
acre.  Keep  clean  from  all  sorts  of  weeds, 
and  when  the  plants  are  well  up  work 
with  a  single-horse  hoe  plough  between 
the  rows,  and  with  a  hand-hoe  close  to 
the  plants.  Prune  when  small  heads  appear 
out  of  the  sides  of  each  leaf.  The  flowers 
appear  in  succession  for  a  considerable 
period.  Harvest  in  baskets  as  the  heads 
ripen. 

SL^'STROKE.— "When  the  heat  becomes 
very  intense,  particularly  if  there  be  direct 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  brain 
is  apt  to  be  afl'ected  by  what  is  termed  sun- 
stroke. The  aff'ected  person  falls  insensible, 
the  face  is  flushed  and  swollen,  and  the 
blood-vessels  beat  violently.  The  most 
ellicacious  remedies  are  the  pouring  of  cold 
water  on  the  head,  and  the  administration 
of  a  small  quantity  of  stimulant,  ammonia 
or  brandy. 

SUPPER- EATING,  Cautions  respect- 
ing.—  Although,  generally  speaking,  the 
eating  of  suppers  is  unwholesome,  still, 
much  depends  upon  circumstances.  In 
ordinary  cases,  animal  food  once  a  day  ig 
sufficient  for  most  persons;  if,  tlierefore,  an 
individual  for  whom  it  is  enough,  after  a 
hearty  meat  dinner  adds  a  superfluous  meat 
supper,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  pay  the 
penalty  in  disturbed  sleep,  and  rise  in  the 
morning  with  a  furred  tongue  and  a  teeling 
of  languor.  This  is  e.apecially  the  case  if 
the  superfluity  be  indulged  in  after  a  dinner 
made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  It 
dinner  is  eaten  early,  if  much  exercise  is 
taken  between  that  and  the  evening  meal, 
and  if  supper  is  not  eaten  at  too  late  an 
hour,  many  persons  may  take  with  benefit 
a  moderate  proportion  of  animal  food.  It 
is  undoubtedly  better  not  to  eat  a  meal 
heavy,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  before 
a  period  of  inactivity  and  sleep  so  prolonged 
as  that  of  the  night;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  bad  character  of  supper 
as  a  meal  arises  from  its  being  too  often  one 
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of  superfluity.  Those  to  whom  suppers  are 
the  most  injurious  are  the  plethoric,  or  such 
as  suffer  from  head  symptoms.  Some  per- 
sons, however,  especially  dyspeptic  invalids, 
do  themselves  harm  by  abstaining  from 
suppers  of  every  kind,  even  after  the 
principal  meal  has  been  taken  early  in  the 
day.  This  abstinence  is  adopted  under  an 
erroneous  impression  that  all  suppers  are 
bad,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
fitomach  suffers  from  uneasy  sensations 
during  the  night,  and  a  sense  of  exhaustion 
ensues  in  the  morning,  both  of  which  may 
be  prevented  by  a  moderate  supper  of  li<i:ht 
food,  such  as  is  generally  found  to  agree  tlie 
best ;  thus  many  a  dyspeptic  subject  will 
find  his  mornincr  meal  better  digested  after 
a  liglit  supper,  than  without  one. 

SUPPEllS.  TO  Prepare.— The  ingenuity 
of  a  housewife  i-c!  often  taxed  to  contrive  a 
satisfactory  supper,  especially  if  it  be  de- 
manded upon  an  emergency.  Economy, 
good  taste,  and  neatness  can,  however,  do 
much,  where  the  chief  organ  to  be  pro- 
pitiated is  the  eye;  for  the  lateness  of 
modern  dinner-hours  has  now  almost  uni- 
versally changed  suppers  from  a  solid  meal 
into  a  light  showy  refreshment.  Thus,  the 
gratification  afforded  by  the  supper  mainly 
depends  upon  the  beautiful  shapes  and 
arrangements  of  china,  glass,  linen  fruits, 
foliage,  flowers,  colours,  lights,  or  orna- 
mental confectionery,  and  all  the  other 
natural  and  artificial  embellishments  of  the 
table.  When  a  formal  substantial  supper 
is  set  out,  the  principal  dishes  are  under- 
stood to  be|roasted  game  and  poultry,  meats, 
sliced  ham,  tongue,  collared  and  potted 
things,  grated  beef,  Bologna  sausage,  highly- 
seasoned  cold  pies  of  game,  &c.,  with  occa- 
sionally soup  —  an  addition  to  modern 
suppers  which,  after  the  heat  and  fatigue  of 
a  ball-room  or  large  party,  is  found  par- 
ticularly grateful  and  restorative.  Minced 
white  meats,  lobsters,  oysters,  collared  eels, 
and  craw-fish  dressed  in  various  forms ; 
sago,  rice,  the  more  delicate  vegetables, 
poached  eggs,  scalloped  potatoes,^  are  all 
suitable  articles  of  the  solid  kind.  To  these 
are  added  ices,  cakes,  tarts,  possets,  creams, 
jellies  in  glasses  or  shapes,  custards,  pre- 
served or  dried  fruits,  pancakes,  fritters, 
puffs,  tartlets,  grated  cheese,  butter  in  little 
shapes,  and  sandwiches ;  and  for  convivial 
suppers,  the  entire  catalogue  of  the  more 
stimulating  dishes,  as  anchovy  toasts,  grilled 
bones,  toasted  cheese,  roasted  onions,  salma- 
gundi, slices  of  smoked  sausages,  &c.  A 
supper  table  should  neither  be  too  much 
•crowded,  nor  too  much  scattered  and  broken 
with  minute  dishes.  Any  larder  moderately 
stored  will  furnish  a  few  substantial  articles 
for  supper  on  an  emergency;  and  a  few 
sweet  things,  readily  prepared  or  purchased, 
with  patties,  shell- fish,  and  fruits,  will  make 
up  the  rest,  if  the  effect  of  contrasted 
colours,  flavours,  and  forms  be  understood, 
and  that  light  and  graceful  disposition  of 
trifles  which  is  the  chief  art  in  setting  off 
such  entertainments. 

SUSSEX  CAKES.— To  two  pounds  of 
w^ll- dried  flour  mix  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  four  ounces 
of  sweet,  and  one  of  bitter  almonds,  pounded 


in  a  little  orange- flower  water,  and  a  pound 
of  fresh  butter  beaten  to  a  cream;  mix 
these  well  together :  bake  in  small  tins  well 
floured,  or  drop  on  floured  tins. 

f^  Flour,  2lbs. ;  sugar,  fib. ;  sweet 
almonds,  4ozs. ;  bitter  almonds,  loz. ;  orange- 
flower  water,  sufficient ;  butter,  lib. 

SWANS,  TO  Breed  and  Hear. — Tame 
swans  are  never  kept  except  there  be  a  piece 
of  water  for  them  to  swim  in,  to  which  they 
are  a  great  ornament ;  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  water  should  be  clear,  towards 
keeping  it  in  which  condition  they  assist. 
Its    food   is  very  similar  to    that   of   the 


goose.  The  swan  lays  early  in  the  spring 
only  once  a  year,  and  has  seldom  more  than 
three  eggs.  The  male  assists  in  hatching. 
They  require  little  attention  in  breeding, 
except  the  appropriation  of  a  small  house 
for  their  young,  for  they  usually  build  their 
nests  in  some  secluded  spot  near  the  water, 
and  prefer  an  island,  if  there  is  one.  The 
cygnets  are  dark-  coloured  when  first  hatched, 
and  do  not  become  white  till  their  second 
year.  Their  bringing  up  is  left  to  the 
mother,  and  they  may  or  may  not  have 
food  supplied,  according  to  the  locality. 

SWAN'S  DOWN,  TO  Clean.  —  White 
swan's  down  may  be  washed  in  soap  and 
water :  after  washing,  shake  it  out,  and 
when  the  down  is  somewhat  raised,  dry  it 
before  a  clear  fire. 

SWAN'S  EGGS  BOILED.  —  Take  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  the  egg  or  eggs 
well  in  every  part ;  let  it  boil  quickly,  then 
take  it  from  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  the 
water  ceases  to  move,  put  in  the  eggs,  and 
leave  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  without 
allowing  it  to  boil,  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
turn  it  gently  once  or  twice  in  the  time; 
then  put  on  the  cover  of  the  stewpan,  and 
boil  it  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  take 
it  quite  from  the  tire,  and  in  five  minutes 
put  into  a  basin,  and  throw  a  cloth  once  or 
twice  folded  over  it,  and  let  it  cool  slowly. 
It  will  retain  the  heat  for  a  very  long  time, 
and  as  it  should  be  quite  cold  before  it  is 
cut,  it  should  be  boiled  early  if  wanted  to 
serve  the  same  day.  Halve  it  evenly  with  a 
sharp  knife  lengthwise,  take  out  the  yolk 
with  care,  and  prepare  it  for  table. 

SWAN'S  EGGS  FORCED.-Boil  gently 
for  twenty  minutes  in  plenty  of  water,  that 
they  may  be  entirely  covered  with  it,  five  or 
six  fresh  swan's  eggs,  and  when  they  are 
done,  lift  them  into  a  large  pan  of  water  to 
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cool.  By  changing  the  water  once  or  twice 
they  will  become  cold  more  rapidly,  and 
they  must  not  be  used  until  they  are  per- 
fectly so.  Roll  them  in  a  cloth,  pressing 
lightly  on  them  to  break  the  shells ;  clear 
them  off,  and  halve  the  eggs  evenly  length- 
wise. Take  out  the  yolks  with  care,  and 
pound  them  to  a  smooth  paste  in  a  mortar, 
with  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  ounces  at 
the  utmost,  of  pure-flavoured  butter  to  the 
half  dozen,  a  small  half-teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  little  finely- grated  nutmeg,  and  some 
cayenne,  also,  in  fine  powder,  a  little  mace. 
Blend  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and 
add  to  them  by  degrees  one  raw  hen's  egg 
slightly  whisked,  and  the  yolk  of  a  second,  or 
a  dessertspoonful  or  two  of  sweet  rich  cream. 
One  common  egg  is  sufficient  for  four  of 
the  swan's  egg  yolks.  Beat  up  the  mass, 
which  will  now  be  of  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  batter,  well  and  lightly,  and  proceed 
to  till  the  whites  with  it,liavlng  first  cut  a 
small  slice  from  each  half  to  make  it  stand 
evenly  on  the  dish,  and  hollowed  the  inside 
with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife,  so  as  to 
render  it  of  equal  thickness  throughout. 
Fill  them  full  and  high,  smooth  the  yoiks 
gently  with  the  blade  of  a  knife,  arrange 
the  eggs  on  a  dish,  and  place  them  in  a 
gentle  oven  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Serve 
them  directly  they  are  taken  in. 

SWEET  BISCUITS.— One  pound  of  flour, 
half  a  pound  of  butter,  the  same  quantity 
of  finely-pounded  sugar,  and  two  eggs, 
without  being  beaten  ;  make  it  all  into  a 
very  stiff  paste  with  cold  water ;  roll  it  out, 
and  to  form  the  biscuits  roll  a  bit  of  the 
paste  into  a  ball  about  the  size  of  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  flatten  it  a  little,  and  place  them 
upon  tins  to  bake. 

i^°  Eggs,  2;  flour,  lib.;  butter,  ilb. ; 
sugar,  lib. 

SWEETBREAD  CROQUETS.  —  Mince 
some  cold  sweetbreads,  which  have  been 
dressed,  and  boil  them  in  a  sauce  veloure; 
when  quite  cold  form  them  into  balls  or  into 
rolls  about  two  inches  long;  fry  and  serve 
them  with  fried  parsley  in  the  middle.  Or 
make  the  croquet  meat  into  a  rissole.  Roll 
out  a  piece  oi  thin  pulf-paste,  enclose  the 
meat  in  it,  brush  it  over  with  a  beaten  egg, 
and  strew  over  it  grated  bread ;  fry  it  of  a 
light  brown  colour. 

SWEETBREAD  CUTLETS.— Boil  the 
sweetbreads  for  half  an  hour  in  water  or 
veal  broth,  and  when  they  are  perfectly  cold, 
cut  them  into  slices  of  equal  thickness, 
brush  them  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  dip  them 
into  very  fine  bread-crumbs  seasoned  with 
salt,  cayenne,  grated  lemon-rind,  and  mace, 
fry  them  in  butter  of  a  fine  light  brown, 
arrange  them  in  a  dish,  placing  them  high 
in  the  centre,  and  pour  under  them  a  gravy 
made  in  the  pan,  thickened  with  mushroom 
powder  and  flavoured  with  lemon-juice,  or 
sauce  them  with  some  rich  brown  gravy,  to 
which  a  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira  has  been 
added.  When  it  can  be  done  conveniently, 
take  as  many  slices  of  a  cold  boiled  tongue 
as  there  are  sweetbread  cutlets,  pare  the 
rind  from  them,  trim  them  into  good  shape, 
and  dress  them  with  the  sweetbreads 
after  they  have  been  egged  and  seasoned  in 


the  same  way,  and  place  each  cutlet  upon  a 
shoe  of  tongue  when  they  are  dished.  For 
variety,  substitute  fried  bread  stamped  out 
to  the  size  of  the  cutlet  with  a  round  or 
fluted  paste  or  cake  cutter.  The  crumb  of 
a  stale  loaf,  very  evenly  sliced,  is  best  for 
the  purpose. 

SWEETBREAD  FRICASSEE.-Cut  the 
sweetbreads  in  rather  thick  slices,  boil  them 
till  half  done  in  a  little  more  water  than 
will  just  cover  them.  Add  a  seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper,  and  mace.  Then  put  to  them 
some  butter,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten, 
with  a  little  white  wine,  and  some  lemon- 
juice.  Keep  this  over  the  fire,  shaking  it 
well,  till  the  sauce  is  properly  thickened. 
Serve  it  up  with  tbe  juice  of  an  orange 
squeezed  over  it.  If  it  is  to  be  a  brown 
fricassee,  fry  the  sweetbreads  first  in  butter 
till  the  outside  is  browned.  Then  pour 
ofl'  the  butter,  put  water  to  the  sweet- 
breads, and  boil  and  finish  them  as  belore. 
An  onion  or  a  clove  of  garlic  may  be  added 
to  the  water  ;  or  if  broth  be  used  instead  of 
water,  it  will  make  the  fricassee  more 
savoury. 

SWEETBREAD  FRIED.  — Cut  sweet- 
breads into  long  slices,  beat  up  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  rub  it  over  them  with  a  feather. 
Make  a  seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
bread;  strew  this  over,  and  fry  them  in 
butter.  Garnish  with  crisped  parsley,  and 
small  thin  slices  of  toasted  bacon. 

S  WEETBRE  AD  LARDED.— Scald  them 
in  several  waters,  to  disgorge  the  blood,  and 
let  them  whiten  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
boiling  water.  Lard  them,  put  them  in  a 
Btewpan,  with  the  larded  side  uppermost; 
moisten  with  stock,  and  season  them  ;  ^tew 
them  slowly.  When  the  sauce  is  reduced, 
and  the  sweetbreads  a  nice  colour,  serve 
them  on  stewed  sorrel,  chicory,  or  with  a 
tomato  sauce,  pouring  first  over  them  the 
sauce  in  which  they  were  stewed. 

SWEETiiREAD  RAGOUT— Cut  the 
sweetbreads  into  pieces  about  sufficient  for  a 
mouthful,  wa.-h  theiu  thoroughly,  and  dry 
them  in  a  cloth,  brown  them  in  fresh  butter, 
and,  pouring  into  the  stewpan  as  much  rich 
brown  gravy  as  will  just  cover  them,  let 
them  simmer  gently,  and  add  a  seasoning 
of  pepper,  allspice,  salt,  and  mushroom 
ketchup.  Thicken  the  sauce,  and  dishing 
the  sweetbreads  very  hot,  pour  the  sauce 
over  them  through  a  sieve. 

SWEETBREAD  ROASTED. —Trim  a 
fine  and  particularly  iresh  sweetbread ; 
parboil  it  for  five  minutes,  and  throw  it  into 
a  basin  of  cold  water.  Roast  it  plain,  or 
beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  prepare 
some  tine  bread  crumbs.  Vv'hen  the  sweet- 
bread is  cold,  dry  it  thoroughly  in  a  cloth  ; 
run  a  lark-spit  or  a  skewer  through  it,  and 
tie  it  on  the  ordinary  spit;  egg  it  with  a 
paste -brush;  powder  it  well  with  bread 
crumbs,  and  roast  it. 

SWEETBREAD,  with  Herbs.  — Chop 
fine  parsley,  shallots,  and  mushrooms ;  mix 
with  them  a  piece  of  butter  and  some  white 
pepper.  Put  the  sweetbread  into  a  sauce- 
pan, with  some  strips  of  fat  bacon  at  the 
bottom,  add  half  a  glass  of  white  wine,  the 
same  quantity  of  stock,  and  let  it  etew 
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slowly ;  when  they  are  well  done,  take  them 
out,  skim  the  sauce,  and  add  a  little  coulis 
or  stock  if  too  much  reduced,  and  pour  it 
hot  over  the  sweetbread  when  you  serve. 

SWEETBREAD,  with  Mushrooms.— 
Choose  sweetbreads,  larg^e  and  white.  Soak 
and  blanch  them  in  boiling  water  till  they 
are  firm.  Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  stew 
them  in  some  g^ood  stock  with  mushroom 
sauce.  Take  them  up.  Boil  down  the 
sauce,  and,  when  well  reduced,  thicken  with 
the  beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  and  season  with  a 
little  blanched  parsley,  delicately  minced, 
and  a  little  lemon- juice. 

SWEET  CAKES.— To  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  well-dried  flour  add  the  same  quantity 
of  fresh  butter,  washed  in  orange-flov/er 
water,  and  half  a  pound  of  powdered  and 
sifted  loaf-sugar;  mix  the  flour  and  sugar 
together,  rub  in  the  butter,  and  add  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  with  a  little 
cream  ;  make  it  into  a  stiff  paste,  roll  it  to 
the  thickness  of  a  five- shilling  piece,  cut  it 
into  shapes,  and  bake  on  a  floured  tin. 

1^  Flour,  iflb. ;  butter,  l|lb. ;  orange- 
flower  water,  suflicient ;  sugar,  ^Ib. ;  eggs, 
3  yolks  ;  cream,  sufficient. 

SWEETMEAT  FRITTERS.— Cut  small, 
any  sort  of  candied  fruit,  and  heat  it  with  a  I 
bit  of  fresh  butter,  some  good  milk,  and  a 
little  grated  lemon-peel;  when  quite  hot,^ 
stir  in  enough  of  flour  to  make  it  into  a  stifl" 
paste  ;  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  work  in  eight 
■or  ten  eggs,  two  at  a  time ;  when  cold,  form 
the  fritters,  and  fry,  and  serve  them  with 
pounded  loaf  sugar  strewed  over  them. 

SWEETMEATS,  Directions  for 
Making.— In  preparing-  sugar  for  sweet- 
meats, let  it  be  entirely  dissolved  before  it 
is  put  on  the  fire.  If  it  is  dissolved  in 
water,  allow  about  half  a  pint  of  water  to  a 
pound  of  sugar.  If  the  sugar  is  boiled 
before  the  fruit  is  added  to  it,  it  will  be 
improved  in  clearness  by  passing  it  through 
a  flannel  bag.  Skim  off  the  brown  scum  all 
the  time  the  sugar  is  boiling.  If  sweetmeats 
are  boiled  too  long,  they  lose  their  flavour 
and  become  of  a  dark  colour.  If  boiled  too 
short  a  time,  they  will  not  keep  well. 

SWEET  SAUCE.— Put  a  little  melted 
butter  and  half  a  pint  of  water  in  a  sauce- 
pan ;  let  it  boil ;  add  a  little  flour,  to  thicken 
it,  and  an  ounce  of  butter,  a  wineglassful  of 
brandy  or  sherr5%  and  sweeten  to  taste  with 
loafsugar.  Serve  in  a  tureen  or  butter-boat. 
SWEET  WILLIAM.— The  sweet-william 
is  one  of  the  most  easily  grown  flowers  of 
the  borders ;  and  it  is  only  when  desired 
to  perpetuate  a  particular  variety  that  any 
•dilSculty  is  created.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  March  or  April,  and  the  bed  kept 
very  clear  from  weeds,  until  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  plant  cut,  about  nine  inches 
apart,  in  good  rich  soil  of  almost  any  kind. 
When  they  bloom,  we  have  only  to  observe 
if  any  of  the  plants  are  worth  propagating. 
The  shoots  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant  may 
be  torn  down,  and  planted  under  hand- 
glasses, or  they  may  be  layered  like  car- 
nations. But  these,  as  in  all  other  flower- 
seeds  promiscuously  obtained  or  purchased 
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in  the  ordinary  way,  rarely  give  very 
good  varieties.  It  is  better  to  procure  a  few 
choice  plants  and  save  our  own  seeds. 
Double  sweet-williams  are  to  be  purchased, 
and  they  yield  seed  which  will  generally 
give  a  further  choice  of  double  kinds,  and 
usually  better  than  their  originals.  The 
flower  requires  great  perseverance  before  it 
will  be  produced  in  a  superior  state.  The 
edges  are  naturally  serrated  very  much, 
and  the  colours  of  many  descriptions  are 
speckled  and  indistinct,  but  there  are 
varieties  with  smooth  edges,  thick  petals, 
and  of  a  good  colour,  extremely  small ; 
nevertheless,  they  are  susceptible  of  much 
improvement.  The  side  shoots  are,  when 
rooted,  planted  out  in  the  same  way  as 
seedlings,  whether  they  are  larger  or  struck 
under  glass,  although  the  plant  has  been  set 
down  as  a  biennial.  If  we  discover  among 
our  seedlings  any  one  a  better  colour  than 
usual,  or  a  thicker  or  smoother  petal,  or 
singularly  marked,  or  with  any  other  point 
deserving  notice,  it  should  be  propagated  by 
the  bottom  shoots  for  itself,  and  the  seed 
should  be  carefully  sowed  for  the  chance  of 
more  improved  varieties  ;  but  we  should 
invariably  pull  up  and  throw  away  every- 
thing that  is  common  as  soon  as  a  single 
flower  opens  to  show  its  character,  because, 
if  we  allow  a  bad  one  to  remain,  it  will,  in 
all  probability,  spoil  a  good  bed  of  the  seed. 
There  is  no  obstacle  to  the  sweet-william 
becoming  a  very  grand  show-flower,  there 
is  nothing  to  limit  the  size  or  the  bright- 
ness of  the  colour,  and  perhaps  the  perfec- 
tion, which  would  be  scarlet  and  black;  and 
these  have  already  been  seen  approaching 
very  closely  in  ill- shaped  varieties. 

SWELLINGS.  —  Swellings  are  of  two 
kinds ;  first,  those  wiiich  are  the  result  ot 
blovv's,  falls,  or  bruises,  in  which  the  injured 
part,  from  the  rupture  of  a  small  vessel 
beneath  the  cuticle,  instantly  puffs  up  ;  and 
secondly,  a  slowly  increasing  tumour,  the 
result  of  inflammation,  and  attended  with 
heat,  redness,  and  pain,  and  after  a  time, 
with  a  sense  of  fluctuation ;  this  is  an  abscess. 
There  are  other  kinds  of  swellings,  as  of 
the  glands,  all  having  different  names  ;  but 
these  belong  to  the  order  of  tumours.  The 
treatment,  for  the  first-named  description  of 
swelling,  consists  in  applying  a  piece  of  lint 
soaked  in  the  extract  of  lead  to  the  part, 
and  continuing  the  application  till  the 
swelling  subsides.  For  the  second-named 
swellings,  the  first  object  is,  if  possible, 
to  suppress  the  swelling,  and  promote 
absorption  ;  for  this  purpose  the  annexed 
lotion  is  to  be  applied  cold,  on  rags  con- 
stantly wetted.    Take  of 


Sugar  of  lead  . 
Sal  ammoniac . 
Camphor  water 
Vinegar  .    .    . 


f  oz. 
2  drachms. 

20  OZS. 
4  OZS. 


Dissolve,  and  make  a  lotion.  When,  in 
spite  of  the  cold  application,  the  swelling 
enlarges  and  the  heat  and  throbbing  increase, 
the  lotion  must  be  set  aside,  and  hot 
poultices  or  fomentations  substituted,  till 
the  abscess  ia  fit  to  open. 
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SW1M311NG.— The  first  thing  is  to  con- 
quer timidity.  The  whole  success  of  swim- 
ming mainly  depends  upon  confidence.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  water  is  much  more 
buoyant  than  the  atmosphere,  and  that  this 
quality  tends  to  support  the  body,  to  raise 
it  rather  than  to  let  it  sink.  Take  a  bladder 
filled  with  air,  and  try  to  thrust  it  into  the 
water;  the  resistance  will  be  very  great. 
Within  the  body  of  every  swimmer  there  is 
a  similar  air-distended  vessel,  which  acts  in 
the  same  manner  under  like  circumstances ; 
so  that  the  first  sensation  experienced  by  a 
person  going  into  the  water  is  the  tendency 
to  re- appear  upon  its  surface.  Timid  boys 
often  walk  into  the  water.  The  best  way 
is  to  get  an  elder  friend  to  take  hold  of  you, 
with  your  full  c  )nsent,  of  course,  and  dip 
you  over  head  and  ears.  You  will  soon  find 
out  how  easy  it  is  to  come  up  again.  A 
slopmg  descent  should  be  chosen,  without 
holes  or  irregularities,  so  that  you  may 
choose  your  own  depth.  Dr.  Franklin's 
advice  upon  this  point  is  as  follows:  — 
*'  Choose  a  place  where  the  water  deepens 
gradually,  waik  coolly  into  it  until  you  are 
up  to  your  breast ;  then  turn  round  your  face 
to  the  shore,  and  let  an  egg  be  thrown  into 
the  water;  the  circumstance  of  the  egg  not 
being  broken  in  its  descent  to  the  bottom, 
will  prove  to  you  what  is  asserted  of  the 
buoyancy  of  the  water  between  the  swimmer 
and  the  shore.  The  egg  must  lie  in  the 
water  so  deep  that  you  cannot  reach  to  take 
it  up  except  by  diving  for  it.  To  encourage 
yourself,  in  order  to  do  this,  reflect  that 
your  progress  will  be  from  deep  to  shallow 
water,  aud  that  at  any  time  you  may  by 
bringing-  your  legs  under  you  and  standing  i 
on  the  bottom,  raise  your  head  far  above  the  ' 
water;  then  plunge  under  it  with  your  eyes  j 
wiae  open.  They  must  be  kept  open  before 
going  under,  as  you  cannot  open  the  eyelids 
afterwards,  from  the  weight  of  water  above 
you.  Now  turn  yourself  towards  the  egg, 
and  endeavour  by  the  action  of  your  hands 
and  feet  against  the  water  to  get  forward, 
till  within  reach  of  it.  But  in  whatever 
way  you  (at  first)  enter  the  water,  it 
is  advisable  to  wet  the  head  and  neck 
either  previously  or  immediately  after- 
wards. This  is  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  A  common 
method  with  beginners  is  to  walk  or  run 
boldly  in,  and  when  in  to  plunge  the 
head  and  neck  beneath  the  water.  But 
let  not  the  tyro  be  ashamed,  though 
he  may  be  seen  at  first  timidly  to  dip 
one  toe  in,  and  shiveringly  withdraw  it." 
We  advise  youngf  practitioners,  when  they 
cannot  obtain  the  personal  assistance  of 
some  friend  proficient  in  the  art,  to 
procure  a  set  of  cork  floats,  which  may 
be  easily  made.  Any  cork- cutter  will 
supply  you  with  material  enough  for  less 
than  a  shillmg.  Six  or  eight  cylindrical 
pieces  are  strung  together  with  a  piece  of 
rope,  or  a  thong  of  leather ;  the  length  of 
this  rope  or  thong  may  be  regulated  by 
your  fancy  or  taste.  Their  use  need  scarcely 
be  pointed  out ;  passing  under  the  armpits, 
the  young  bather  lies  upon  them,  and 
throwing  up  his  legs,  begins  his  familiarities 


with  the  limpid  element.  As  a  support  to 
the  head  and  shoulders,  they  are  undoubtedly 
eflacient,  but,  of  course,  they  interfere  with 
the  progress  forward,  and  it  is  therefore 
best,  as  soon  as  the  slightest  confidence  in 
the  water  has  been  obtained,  to  discard  the 
corks  altogether.  It  has  been  objected  to 
their  use  that  they  induce  a  lazy  reliance 
upon  an  artificial  aid,  and  obviate  the  neces- 
sary exertion  which,  while  it  would  support 
the  body  without  them,  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  limbs;  but  a  mo?e 
valid  objection  is,  that  they  sometimes 
get  shifted  out  of  their  place,  and  tend  to 
send  the  legs  upwards  instead  of  the  head. 
In  the  swimmer's  first  attempt,  his  head 
should  be  a  little  thrown  back,  his  chest 
gently  pressed  on  the  water,  resting,  as  it 
were,  his  chin  upon  its  surface;  his  hands 
joined  palm  to  palm,  or  thumb  to  thumb, 
either  will  do,  the  fingers  and  thumb  ot 
each  hand  brought  close  together,  like  the 
w^ebbed  feet  of  ducks ;  let  him  spring  forward! 
from  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
out  his  arms  before  him  to  their  greatest 
reach  ;  the  legs  at  the  same  moment  should 
make  a  motion  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
arms.  Fig.  1  shows  the  kind  of  attitude  the 


Fig.  1. 

body  should  assume  at  the  commencement  of 
the  stroke.  After  the  spring  forward,  the 
hands  should  turn,  with  the  palms  outwar(Js, 
the  fingers  and  thumbs  close  together,  and 
the  latter  downwards;  scoop  the  water, 
and  describe  an  arc  of  ninety,  of  which  the 
shoulders  form  the  centre.  In  bringing 
them  to  the  first  position,  they  are  swept  to 
the  sides  as  low  as,  but  at  some  distance 
from,  the  hips :  the  arms  are  brought 
clo?e  to  the  sides,  the  elbows  bend  up- 
wards, and  the  wrists  downwards,  so  as 
to  let  the  hands  hang  momentarily  do\M3. 
This  will  suffice  to  send  the  body  forward, 
and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
action  in  order  to  continue  its  progression. 
Do  not  let  the  hands  or  feet  cut  the  surfaee 
of  the  water  ;  keep  them  beneath  it,  the 
feet  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  and 
the  hands  a  few  inches.  It  is  with  swim- 
ming as  with  most  other  things,  whether 
arts  or  sports,  the  best  practitioners  maie 
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the  least  splash.  There  is  a  difference 
between  diving  and  plungii^g.  The  former 
is  for  deep  water,  the  latter  is  for  shallow 
streams,    and   gradual    descents.      Fig.    2 


Fig.  2. 

exhibits  the  proper  attitude  for  diving. 
In  this  case  the  head  is  brought  down 
towards  the  chest;  the  arms  stretched 
forward  as  in  an  intensely  supplJcatinsf 
position,  the  hands  forming  a  point ;  the 
legs  and  thighs  make  an  angle  of  ninety 
degrees,  and  the  knees  touch  the  shoulders. 
The  plunge  must  then  be  made  fearlessly  ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  a  somersault  is 
not  the  consequence.  When  the  diver  has 
gone  as  deep  as  he  intends,  or  wishes,  he 
may,  by  raiding  and  depressing  the  arms, 
rise  to  the  surface.  This  practice  is,  of 
cjurse,  only  fit  for  experienced  swimmers. 
In    the    shallow    wattv    plunge,    fig.    3,    the 


Fig.  3. 
learner  must  throw  his  body  as  far  forward 
into  the  stream  as  he  is  able.  When  he 
reaches  the  water  he  must  raise  his  head, 
straighten  his  back,  and  take  the  first 
position  described  above;  see  fig.  1.  But 
there  is  a  good  method  of  going  into  the 
water,  called  the  feet  foremost  plunge,  which 
should  be  practised,  as  it  may  often  happen 
that  that  method  of  jumping  into  a  stream 
may  be  the  most  desirable,  as,  for  instance, 
in  attempting  the  rescue  of  a  playmate.  The 
young  swimmer, therefore,  should  endeavour 
to  become  accustomed  to  it.  In  this  case, 
the  legs,  arms,  and  head  are  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly stiff  and  immoveable,  and  in  no  case 


to  throw  the  limbs  into  any  other  attitude. 
It  will  very  soon  be  found  that  nothing  can 
prevent  the  diver  returning  to  the  surface 
almost  immediately.  In  hand  over  hand 
swimming,  the  body  appears  to  be  gracefully 
running  ;  Bee  fig.  4.  The  right  hand  is  raised 
from  the  water  behind,  describes  an  arc  in 
the  air  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  and 
re-enters  the  water  edgewise  ;  immediately 
it  is  turned  palm  downwards,  and  con- 
tinuing the  circle  beneath  the  water,  acts 
like  a  paddle  in  propelling  the  body  ;  simul- 
taneously the  body  is  turned  upon  the  right 
side,  and  the  right  leg  kicked  backwards 
to  its  full  extent.  When  the  right  hand 
has  reached  a  point  near  the  thigh,  which  it 
evades  by  a  slight  turn,  the  swimmer  com- 
mences to  turn  on  his  left  side;  the  left 
hand  and  body  then  do  what  the  right 
hand  and  foot  have  done,  and  so  hand  over 
hand  swimming  is  accomplished.  Swim- 
ming on  the  side  is  often  adopted  as  a  relief 


-^^^,: 


to  the  swimmer,  when  fatigued  with 
the  ordinary  swimming  motion.  To  do 
this,  elevate  the  left  shoulder,  thrust  for- 
ward the  right  arm  along  the  surface,  and 
with  the  palrn  hollowed,  scoop  the  water 
towards  the  chest,  raising  the  left  and  right 
hand  alternately  with  the  thumbs  down- 
wards, in  the  manner  of  an  oar.  The  feet 
are  struck  out  in  the  usual  way.  Balancing. — 
Let  the  head  fall  gently  back  till  the  chin  is 
just  upon  a  level  with  the  surface,  and  the 
whole  back  of  the  head  immersed.  The 
arms,  and  even  the  legs,  may  be  crossed  (see 
Jig.  5).  and  the  swimmer  is  "balancing."  To 
perform  this  feat,  coolness  is  required  ;  the 
water  should  be  smooth  and  unruffled  by 
any  cause,  as  any  wave,  however  trifling, 
may  send  the  water  into  the  nose  and 
eyes  of  the  performer,  and  disturb  his  , 
balancing;  since  all  feats  of  floating  are 
dependent  upon  the  natural  truth  that  the 
air  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  is  suflicient, 
rightly  managed,  to  support  the  body  in  the 
water.  If  the  balancer  stretches  out  his 
arras  at  their  full  length,  and  brings  them 
in  a  line  behind  his  head,  his  legs  and  feet 
will  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water— hie 
toes  will  appear  above  it,  and  he  will  lie 
like  a  plank  upon  the  water  for  any  length 
of  time  he  pleases.    This  is  the  result  of  the 
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fact  that  the  lunga  have  now  become  the 
centre  of  the  body,  the  head  and  arms  at 
one  end  balancing  the  legs  and  feet  at  the 
other.  To  swim  on  the  back^  feet  first.— 
Proceed  as  described  at  the  comoiencement 


Fig.  5. 

of  the  directions  for  balancing,  allowing  the 
head  to  fall  gently  backwards;  press  the 
hands  downwards  and  backwards,  with  the 
palms  slightly  hollowed.  The  feet  will  im- 
mediately rise  to  the  surface,  when  the 
hands  may  be  used  to  press  the  water 
exactly  as  oars ;  propel  the  body  forward 
by  successive  strokes,  the  hands  being  raised 
edsrewise,  and  passed  <,^ently  along  the  sides 
till  they  descend  for  anotlier  stroke.  To 
swim  on  the  back;  head  first.— This  is  to  be  done 
in  several  ways.  Method  the  first:  Throw 
your  head  gently  back,  as  seen  in  fij.  G, 
bringing  your  feet  to  tlie  surface;  let 
your  arms  lie  close  down  by  your  sides, 
moving-  your  hands  in  the  same  "manner  as 
when     sculling,   with    a   quick   thrusting 


m 
vr 


5 


Fig.  6. 

motion  towards  the  feet,  returning  edge- 
wise, thumbs  first,  by  bending  the  arms,  and 


pushing  again  towards  the  feet,  by  straight- 
ening the  arms  close  to  the  sides.  By  this 
plan  a  very  quick  progress  through  the 
water  may  be  effected,  and  it  may  be  conti-  h 
nued  for  a  long  time.  Method  the  second :  ■ 
Throw  yourself  round  on  your  back,  without 
stopping  (we  will  suppose  that  you  are 
swimming  in  the  manner  first  described), 
and  you  will  retain  some  of  the  impetus 
already  acquired.  Then  let  both  arms  and 
hands  describe  segments  of  circles  in  a  back- 
ward direction,  like  the  paddle-wheels  of  a 
steamer  ;  or  you  may  vary  this,  but  letting 
the  arms  circulate  alternately,  as  in  the  I 
hand  over  hand  swimming.  Method  the 
third  :  Both  hands  and  arms  are  used,  as  in 
the  last  method,  but  in  addition,  the  feet  and 
U^gs  are  used  in  a  thrusting  action.  The 
motion  with  the  legs  takes  place  while  the 
iiands  are  in  the  air.  Treading  icater.— To  do 
this,  allow  your  feet  to  descend  perpendi- 
cularly on  the  water,  and  by  an  action  simi- 
lar to  that  of  stepping  up  a  ladder,  j'-ou  will 
be  able  to  keep  your  head  and  neck  above 
the  surface.  The  hands  may  be  made  to 
assist  materially  by  a  kind  of  pawinsr 
motion,  the  back  upwards  in  the  downward 
stroke.  In  regaining  their  position  they 
turn  sideways.  By  the  union  of  the  powers 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  treading  water  may 
be  continued  for  a  leugth  of  time.  By 
inclining  the  body  to  the  left  or  right,  you 
may  advance  in  any  direction  you  choose 
although  the  progress  will  be  but  slow. 
There  are  a  variety  of  feats  to  be  performed 
in  the  water  which,  when  you  have  con- 
quered your  first  timidity,  you  may  easily 
do:  such  as  trimming  the  toe-nails,  holding 
one  le^-  out— which  may  be  best  learned 
from  the  observation  of  other  and  older 
swimmers. 

SWISS  CREAM.— Flavour  with  lemon- 
peel  one  pint  of  cream  (leaving  out  a  little 
to  mix  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  fine  dried 
fiour  to  a  smooth  batter) ;  add  six  ounces  of 
lump  sugar  ;  put  the  cream  and  sugar  into 
a  saucepan,  and,  when  boiling,  add  by 
degrees  the  Hour ;  simmer  four  or  five 
minutes,  stirring  all  the  time;  pour  it  out, 
and,  when  cold,  mix  with  it  by  degrees  the 
juice  of  two  lemons.  Take  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  macaroons,  put  part  of  them  in  a 
dish,  and  pour  over  them  a  glass  of  white 
wine,  then  part  of  the  cream,  then  maca- 
roons and  cream  again ;  ornament  with 
sliced  citi-on.  It  should  be  made  some 
hours  before  wanted. 

SWISS  PUDDING. -Butter  a  pie-dish, 
and  put  into  it  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  then 
a  layer  of  sliced  apples,  sprinkle  over  moist 
•sugar,  then  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  next  or 
apples  and  sugar,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is 
filled,  finishing  with  a  thick  layer  of  crumbs ; 
i  melt  fresh  butter  and  pour  over  it.  Grate 
in  a  little  nutmeg,  and  bake  an  hour. 
1  SWOONING.— A  gradual  fainting  away,, 
with  a  complete  or  partial  loss  of  conscious- 
ness  —  See  Fainting. 

I     SYLLABUB,  Lemon.— To  a  pint  of  cream 

i  put  a  pound  of  refined  sugar,  the  juice  of 

;  seven  lemons,  grate  the  rinds  of  two  lemons 

into  a  pint  of  white  wine  and  half  a  pint  of 

canary ;  then  put  the  whole  into  a  deep  pot, 
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and  whisk  it  for  half  an  hour.  Put  it  in 
glasses  the  night  before  it  is  wanted.  It  is 
better  for  standing  two  or  three  days  ;  but 
it  will  keep  a  week  if  required. 

1^^  Cream,  l  pint;  sugar,  lib.;  lemons, 
juice  of  T,  rinds  of  2;  white  wine,  1  pint; 
canary  wine,  i  pint. 

SYLLABUB,  Somersetshire.— Put  into 
a  large  bowl  a  pint  of  port  wine  and  a  pint 
of  sherry ;  sweeten  to  taste.  Then  fill  the 
bowl  up  with  milk,  and,  after  letting  it 
stand  for  twenty  minutes,  cover  it  well  w  ith 
clouted  cream  ;  grate  nutmeg  over  all,  add 
pounded  cinnamon,  and  strew  thickly  with 
nonpareil  comfits. 

t^:5r  I*ort  wine,  1  pint ;  sherry,  1  pint ; 
sugar  to  sweeten;  milk  and  clouted  cream, 
sullicient ;  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  to  flavour. 

SYLLABUB,  STAFroRDSniRE.— Put  a 
pint  of  cider  into  a  bowl,  with  a  wineglass- 
ful  of  brandy,  some  sugar  and  nutmeg. 
Pour  a  quart  of  new  warm  milk  into  it  from 
a  jug  held  up  high,  and  moved  in  a  circular 
direction.  Grate  nutmeg  on  the  top,  or 
strew  with  nonpareil  comfits. 

(^  Cider,  1  pint ;  brandy,  1  wineglassful; 
sugar,  to  sweeten;  nutmeg,  to  flavour; 
milk,  1  quart. 

SYLLABUB,  TThipped.— Make  a  strong 
whip,  as  for  trifle.  Mix  a  pint  of  cream 
with  half  a  pint  of  sweet  wine,  sugar  to 
taste,  and  flavour  with  the  juice  and  grated 
peel  of  a  lemon  and  a  little  cinnamon. 
Stir  this  briskly,  and  fill  the  glasses  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  brim.  With  a  spoon,  lay  a 
little  of  the  whip  lightly  on  the  top  of  each. 

tl^  Whip,  as  for  trifle;  cream,  1  pint; 
sweet  wine,  |  pint ;  sugar,  to  sweeten ; 
lenion- juice,  rind,  and  cinnamon,  to  flavour. 

SYPHON.— This  implement  is  frequently 
found  convenient  for  transferring  beer  or 
other  hquor  from  one  vessel  to  another,  as 
by  its  aid  the  liquor  may  be  decanted  with- 
out disturbing  the  sediment ;  and,  also,  the 
liquor  can  be  thus  transferred  without 
making  any  aperture  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  vessel.  For  ordinary  purposes,  such  a 
syphon  as  that  seen  in  the  engraving  will 


do.  To  use  it,  the  short  end  must  be  placed 
in  the  liquor  to  be  decanted,  and  by  sucking 
with  the  mouth  or  other  method,  through 
the  other  end,  it  must  be  raised  in  the  tube 
so  as  to  run  out ;  and  it  will  then  continue 
torunof  itself  until  the  vessel  is  emptied. 
But,  as  sucking  by  the  mouth  is  on  many 
accounts  inconvenient,  the  same  eff"ect  may 
be  produced  by  inverting  the  syphon,  and 
filling  it  with  the  liquor ;  then  keeping  the 
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two  ends  stopped  with  the  finger,  or  other- 
wise, introduce  the  short  end  into  the 
liquor,  unstop  the  ends  of  the  syphon,  and 
the  liquor  will  flow.  In  the  syphon  it  is 
essential  that  the  leg  through  which  the 
liquor  flows  shall  be  longer  than  the  other, 
as  the  whole  action  depends  upon  this;  for 
it  is  the  greater  weight  of  the  fluid  in  the 
longer  leg  that  overbalances  that  of  the 
shorter  leg.  Small  glass  syphons  are  sold 
of  both  forms  a  and  b,  and  are  found 
extremely  uselul  for  decanting  many  liquids, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  draw  the  fluid  from 
the  top  instead  of  the  bottom,  and  where 
any  disturbance  would  be  injurious. 

SYRUP.— A  saturated,  or  nearly  satu- 
rated, solution  of  sugar  in  water,  either 
simple,  flavoured,  or  medicated.  In  the 
preparation  of  syrups,  care  should  be  taken 
to  employ  the  best  refined  sugar,  and  either 
distilled  water  or  filtered  rain  water;  by 
which  they  will  be  rendered  much  less  liable 
to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  will  be 
perfectly  transparent  without  the  trouble  of 
clarification.  When  inferior  sugar  is  em- 
ployed, clarification  is  always  necessary. 
This  is  best  done  by  dissolving  the  sugar  in 
the  water,  or  other  aqueous  dissolvent,  in 
the  cold,  and  then  beating  up  a  little  of  the 
cold  syrup  with  some  white  of  egg,  and  an 
ounce  or  two  of  cold  water,  until  the  mixture 
froths  well.  This  must  be  added  to  the 
syrup  in  the  boiler,  and  the  v/hole  whisked 
up  to  a  good  froth.  Heat  should  now  be 
applied,  and  the  scum  which  forms  removed 
from  time  to  time  with  a  clean  skimmer. 
As  soon  as  the  syrup  begins  to  slightly 
simmer,  it  must  be  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  it  has 
cooled  a  little,  when  it  should  be  again 
skimmed,  if  necessary,  and  then  passed 
through  clean  flannel.  When  vegeta- 
ble infusions  or  solutions  enter  into  the 
composition  of  syrups,  they  should  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  transparent  by  filtration  or 
clarification  before  being  added  to  the  sugar. 
The  proper  quantity  of  sugar  for  syrups  will, 
in  general,  be  found  to  be  two  pounds  ta 
every  imperial  pint  of  water  or  thin  aqueous 
fluid.  These  proportions,  allowing  for  the 
water  that  is  lost  by  evaporation  during  the 
process,  are  those  best  calculated  to  produce 
a  syrup  of  the  proper  consistence,  and 
possessing  good  keeping  qualities.  In  the 
preparation  of  syrups,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
im.portance  to  employ  as  little  heat  as 
possible,  as  a  solution  of  sugar,  even  when 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
undergoes  slow  decomposition.  A  good 
plan  IS  to  pour  the  water,  cold,  over  the 
sugar,  and  to  allow  the  two  to  remain  toge- 
ther for  a  few  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
occasionally  stirring,  and  then  to  apply  a 
gentle  heat  (preferably  that  of  steam  or  a 
water-bath)  to  finish  the  solution.  It  is 
erroneously  thought  by  some  persons  that 
a  syrup  cannot  be  properly  prepared  unless 
it  is  well  boiled;  but  if  this  method  be 
adopted,  the  ebullition  should  only  be  of  the 
gentlest  kind,  and  should  be  checked  after 
the  lapse  of  one  or  two  minutes.  When  it 
is  necessary  to  thicken  a  syrup  by  boiling, 
a  few  fragments  of  glass  should  be  intro- 
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duced,  in  order  to  lower  the  boiling-  point. 
To  make  highly  transparent  syrups,  the 
sugar  should  be  in  a  single  lump,  and  by 
preference  taken  from  the  bottom  or  broad 
end  of  the  loaf;  as,  when  taken  from  the 
end,  or  if  it  be  powdered  or  bruised,  the 
syrup  will  be  more  or  less  cloudy.  Syrups 
are  judged  to  be  sufficiently  boiled  when 
some  taken  up  in  a  spoon  pours  out  like  oil ; 
or,  a  drop  cooled  on  the  thumb-nail,  gives  a 
proper  thread  when  touched.  Whena  thin 
akin  appears  on  blowing  the  syrup,  it  is 
judged  to  be  completely  saturated.  The 
practice  of  completely  saturating  the  water 
with  sugar  is  a  bad  one.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  syrup  with  a  very  slight 
excess  of  water  keeps  better  than  one  fully 
saturated.  In  the  latter  case,  a  portion  of 
sugar  generally  crystallizes  out  on  standing, 
and  thus,  by  extracting  sugar  from  the 
remainder  of  the  syrup,  so  weakens  it,  that 
it  rapidly  ferments  and  spoils.  This  change 
proceeds  at  a  rapidity  proportionate  to  the 
temperature.  Saturated  syrup,  kept  in  a 
vessel  that  is  frequently  uncorked  or  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  soon  loses  sufficient  water, 
by  evaporation  from  its  surface,  to  cause 
the  formation  of  minute  crystals  of  su^^ar, 
which,  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
continue  to  increase  in  size  at  the  expense 
of  the  sugar  in  the  solution.  On  the  other 
hand,  syrups  containing  too  much  water 
also  rapidly  ferment,  and  become  acescent ; 
but  of  the  two,  this  is  the  lesser  evil,  and 
may  be  more  easily  prevented.  The  pre- 
servation of  syrups  is  best  promoted  by 
keeping-  them  in  a  moderately  cool,  but  nut 
very  cold  place.  They  are  better  kept  in 
small  rather  than  in  larj^e  bottles,  as  the 
longer  a  bottle  lasts  the  more  frequently  it 
wiii  be  opened,  and,  consequently,  the  more 
It  will  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Jiy  bottling 
syrups  while  boiling  hot,  and  immediately 
corkmg  down  and  tying  the  bottles  over 
with  blarlder,  perfectly  air-tight,  they  may 
be  preserved,  even  at  a  summer  heat,  fur 
years  without  fermenting  or  losing  tlieir 
transparency.  The  crystallization  of  syrup, 
unless  it  be  over-saturated  with  sugar,  may 
be  prevented  by  tlie  addition  of  a  little 
acetic  or  citric  acid.  Tiie  fermentation 
of  syrups  may  be  effectually  prevented 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphite  of 
potassa  or  of  lime.  Fermenting  syrups 
may  be  immediately  restored  by  exposing 
the  vessel  containing  them  to  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water.  In  making 
the  above  additions  to  syrup,  care  must  be 
had  not  to  mix  incompatible  substances. 
Thus,  in  general,  tlie  two  methods  referred 
to  cannot  be  practised  together. 


T. 


TABLE.— A  well-known  article  of  house- 
hold furniture,  made  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
according  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 
Dining-tables  are  necessarily  of  various  sizes 


and  shapes,  to  suit  the  apartments,  number 
of  guests,  and  other  circumstances.  Nume- 
rous methods  have  been  contrived  for  in- 
creasing the  size  of  tables  on  occasion,  and 
of  causing  them  to  occupy  less  space  when 
out  of  use.  One  of  the  most  usual  is  the 
common  dining-table  made  of  mahogany, 
with  a  fixed  centre  part,  and  folding  leaves 
or  flaps,  supported  by  fly-rails  and  legs  to 
draw  out  or  put  back  when  the  table  is 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  apartment.  These 
tables  may  be  square  or  round.  One  kind 
of  them,  called  a  cottage  dining-table,  has 
the  fixed  centre  not  above  eighteen  inches 
wide,  to  take  up  as  little  room  as  possible 
when  put  away.  A  square  table  may  be 
increased  to  an  oblong  one  by  having  fly- 
brackets  on  which  may  be  laid  loose  flaps. 
These  flaps  are  fixed  in  their  places  by  pegs 
that  drop  into  holes  in  the  brackets  ;  and 
they  may  be  strengthened  by  prc^jectingiron 
straps  let  into  the  table  below  the  top.  A 
thin  rail  may  be  put  on,  with  hinges  to  fold 
down,  and  conceal  the  flaps  when  the  table 
is  to  be  square.  When  a  very  long  dining- 
table  is  required,  the  usual  method  is  to 
have  the  table  that  generally  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  dining-room,  whether  square 
or  round,   so  contrived  that  it    separates 


in  two  as  in  the  annexed  flgure,  and  havinj? 
loose  flaps  placed  between,  supported  by 
slides  called  lopers,  that  draw,  forming  a 
series  of  joists,  the  whole  still  resting  only 
upm  four  legs  of  the  original  table;  this 
method  is  extremely  convenient,  as  it  pre- 
vents any  more  legs  coming  in  the  way  ot 
the  guests.  In  this  manner  a  table  may  be 
made  nine  feet  long,  and  without  requiring" 
any  additional  support;  and  one  advantage 
of  this  construction  is  that  it  obviates  the 
inconvenience  which  frequently  arises  when 
the  feet  are  numerous,  and  the  floor  not 
perfectly  level.  The  flaps,  when  not  used, 
are  kept  in  cases  made  on  purpose,  and 
placed  in  an  adjoining  room,  or  a  receptacle 
may  be  contrived  for  them  in  a  sideboard. 
It  is  essential  that  the  case  in  which  they 
are  kept  should  have  openings  to  admit  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  otherwise  the  flaps 
are  apt  to  warp  or  decay ;  an(i  slips,  lined 
with  green  baize,  should  be  fixea  on  the 
case,  to  p  dvent  tlie  flaps  rubbing  against 
each  othei,  or  bein;^  stretched  on  taking  out 
or  putting-  in.  Pembroke  tables  are  well- 
known  convenient  furniture,  frequently 
used  as  small  breakfast  or  dining-tables; 
it  is  requisite  that  they  should  be  made  ol* 
well-seasoned  mahogany,  otherwise,  from 
the  lightness  of  their  structure,  they  soon 
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become  rickety  ;  on  this  account  frequently 
they  can  be  most  depended  upon  after  they 
have  been  used  for  some  time.  Dressing 
tables  are  moat  useful  pieces  of  bedroom 
furniture.    The  one  shown  in  the  engraving 


is  especially  so.  It  is  provided  with  two 
upper  drawers,  and  a  frame  resembling-  a 
drawer  externally,  of  the  length  of  the  table 
beneath.  To  this  frame  a  baj?  of  Hated  silk 
is  attached,  tapering  downwards,  and  reach- 
ing within  six  inches  of  the  floor,  leaving- 
just  enough  of  space  to  allow  room  for  the 
feet  and  knees  when  the  lady  is  sitting 
before  the  table.  This  bag  pulls  out  like  a 
drawer,  and  has  a  wooden  bottom,  to  which 
may  be  fixed  stands,  on  w^hich  to  place 
bonnets  ;  and  hooks  may  be  attached  to  the 
inside  of  the  wooden  frame  from  which  the 
silk  bag  hangs,  on  which  to  place  caps. 
Pier  tables  are  those  which  are  placed 
against  the  piers  between  the  windows; 
the  tops  are  generally  formed  of  some 
precious  marble  or  scagliola.  When  a  slab 
of  the  pier  table  is  supported  by  what  is 
termed  in  architecture  a  console,  it  is  called  a 
console  table.  Pier  tables  are  likewise  sup- 
ported by  short  columns  or  grotesques,  and 
sometimes  they  contain  cabinets  or  book- 
shelves. Frequently,  ornamental  vases  or 
other  objects  of  vertu  are  placed  upon  them. 
If  there  are  mirrors  in  the  apartment,  they 
are  best  placed  over  the  pier  tables,  because 
the  light  from  the  windows  coming  full  on 
the  face  is  retiected  in  the  mirror.  Card 
tables  were  formerly  made  with  the  top  to 
fold,  one  half  of  which  was  supported  by 
two  of  the  legs,  which  were  made  to  turn 
out.  They  are  now  made  upon  au  improved 
construction,  by  which  they  can  likewise 
have  the  top  to  fold,  but  may  stand  upon  a 
single  pillar.  The  folding  top  is  made  to 
revolve  upon  the  frame,  until  it  comes  at 
right  angles  to  its  former  position,  when  it 
exposes  a  well  in  the  frame,  in  which  the 
cards,  &c.,  are  kept ;  and  it  is  then  opened, 
being  supported  by  the  frame,  which  it  en- 
tirely covers.  These  card-tables  are,  there- 
fore, capable  of  every  kind  of  embellish- 
ment as  well  as  any  occasional  tables,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  their  appearance  to 
distinguish  them  particularly  from  other 
table?.  Library  tables  require  to  be  made 
very  firm  and  solid.  The  top  is  usually 
covered  with  leather  for  writing  on,  and 
they  are  furnished  with  large  convenient 
drawers  for  holding  portfolios,  &c.  A  table 
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of  this  kind,  termed  the  pedestal  library 
table,  is  one  of  the  most  convenient.  The 
table  itself  rests  upon  a  neat  of  drawers 
placed  at  either  end,  and  leaving  a  space  in 
the  centre  to  admit  of  the  legs.  Part  of  the 
top  may  be  made  to  lift  up  as  a  desk  to 
write  on,  and  a  shallow  drawer  may  pull  out 
in  the  right  to  hold  ink,  pens,  &c.  ;  and  also 
a  shelf  may  be  made  to  draw  out  on  the  left, 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  top  on  occasions. 
It  would  be  a  convenient  addition,  though 
not  usual,  to  have  a  cover  hinged  to  the 
back,  so  as  to  shut  over  the  top  entirely,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  everything  on  it 
occasionally  with  a  lock,  without  disturbing 
or  putting  them  away,  and  this  cover,  when 
laid  back,  would  be  useful  to  give  more  room 
for  holding  papers.  This  table  might  like- 
wise be  made  with  doors  to  cover  all  the 
draw^ers,  in  which  case  one  lock  and  key 
would  serve  the  whole,  or  one  side  might 
be  fitted  up  for  portfolios,  or  large  books, 
maps,  &c.  Ladies  work-tables  are  small 
tables  for  holding  the  lighter  articles  of 
their  work,  and  are  generally  fitted  up  with 
convenient  places  for  cottons,  needles,  pins, 
scissors,  &c.  They  are  sometimes  plain,  of 
mahogany,  with  small  drawers,  or  with  a 


silk  bag  fluted  wiih  a  fringe,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure.  A  work-table  may  also  be 
combined  with  one  for  writing  or  drawing, 
and  to  contain,  besides  the  usual  bag,  a 
desk,  to  raise  up>,  for  reading,  with  con- 
venient places  for  writing  or  drawing 
materials,  with  a  sliding  shelf  at  the  side. 

TABLE- COYEKS,  to  Wash.- A  bright 
windy  day  is  best  for  this  purpose.  Having 
first  taken  out  all  the  grease  spots  and 
stains,  put  the  table-cover  into  a  tub  with 
clean  suds  of  white  soap  and  clear  water, 
warm,  but  not  too  hot  (in  which  have  been 
mixed  about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ox-gall), 
and  wash  and  squeeze  it  well.  Then  wash 
it  throufrh  a  second  lather,  somewhat 
weaker,  of  soap,  but  without  any  gall  in  it. 
Afterwards  rinse  it  through  light  luke- 
warm suds,  just  tinged  with  soap.  Instead 
of  wringing  (which  will  shrivel  it)  press  out 
as  much  of  the  water  as  you  can  with  your 
hands,  then  fold  it  up  in  a  ti^zht  long  fold, 
and  roll  and  press  it  hard  with  both  hands 
on  a  clean  ironing-table,  having  set  a  tub  to 
catch  the  water  that  drips  from  it  during 
the  process.  Koll  it  always  from  you, 
towards  the  end  of  the  table.  When  the 
water  ceases  to  come  from  it,  shake  and 
stretch  it  well,  and  dry  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;    but    not    by    the   lire.    Go   to   it 
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frequently  while  drying,  and  stretch  and ' 
shake  it.  While  it  is  yet  damp,  take  it  in, 
spread  it  on  an  ironing-  sheet,  and  iron  it 
on  the  wrong  side,  pressing  it  hard. 

TABLE,   Laying  out  of.— The  laying 
out  of  the  table  for  the  various  repasts  of 
the  day,  is  as  follows :  Fot^  breakfast,  a  white 
cloth  is  spread  over  the  table,  and  as  many 
cups  and  saucers  of  a  large  size  are  arranged 
upon  it  as  there  are  persons  to  partake  of 
the  meal.     For  greater    convenience,  the 
lady  who  presides  at  the  breakfast-table 
sometimes  prefers  having  all  the  cups  and 
saucers  placed  at   her   left   hand.    There 
must  also  be  placed  the  tea-pot  or  coffee- 
pot, or  both,  as  may  be  required ;   a  milk 
jug,  with  hot  milk  in  it  for  the  coffee,  and 
another  with  cold  milk  for  the  tea  ;  a  slop- 
basin,  spoons,  sugar-basin  and  tongs,  small 
plates  and  knives  and  forks,  egg-cups  and 
egg- spoons,    saltcellars,   mustard-pot,   &c. 
A  clean  bright  kettle,  filled  with   boiling 
water,  must  be  set  on  the  hob.    An  uncut 
loaf  on  a  plate,  with  a  knife;   a  butter- 
dish and  knife.    If  cold  meat  be  taken  for 
breakfast,  it  should  be  placed  at  the  end  or 
side  of  the  table  opposite  the  presiding  lady, 
and  with  it  a  carving-knife  and  fork.    If  an 
urn  is  used,  it  must  be  placed  behind  the 
teapot  on  a  rug  or  mat.    For^  dinner. — The 
first  thing  is  to  see  that  the  saltcellars  and 
castors  are  properly  supplied.    Then  wipe 
the   bread-basket,    waiters,    spoons,    and 
sauce-ladles,   and   arrange  everything  re- 
quired upon  the  dinner-tray,  so  that  it  may 
be   readily  carried  into  the  dinin^^-room. 
About  half  an  hour  before  dmner-tirae,  the 
table  should  be  dusted,  and  the  cloth  neatly 
spread  over  it,  taking?  care  that  the  centre 
pattern  of  the    cloth,  if  it  have  one,  be 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  table.   The  tray 
should  then  be  taken  to  the  dining-room, 
and  set  in  a  convenient  corner  for  trans- 
ferring the  things  from  it  to  the  table.     In 
placing  the  various  articles,  first  put  a  salt- 
cellar at  each  corner  of  the  table,  if  there 
are  four;  if  only  two,  one  at  one  corner  of 
the  table  at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the 
corresponding  corner  at  the  bottom  ;  laying 
either  one  or  two  tablespoons  by  the  side  of 
each.    Then  place  a  carving-knife  and  fork, 
and  a  gravy  spoon,  and  a  plain  knife  and 
fork  inside  of  the  carvers  at  the  top  of  the 
table,  and  the  same  at  the  bottom ;    the 
handle  of  the  gravy  spoon  to  the  right  hand, 
and  the  bowl  to  the  left.    At  the  top  of  the 
table,  lay  the  fish  shce  in  the  same  manner, 
and  at  the  bottom  the  soup-ladle ;   then 
place  a  knife  and  fork,  a  dessert-spoon,  a 
tumbler,  a  wine-glass,  and  a  piece  of  bread, 
for  each  person  who  is  about  to  dine.    The 
bread  should  be  laid  at  the  left  hand  of  each 
guest,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the 
glasses,  which  are  on  the  right.    A  water 
decanter  should  be  placed  at  each  corner  of 
the  table,  if  there  are  four  ;  if  only  two,  one 
at  each  of  the  two  remote  corners,  or  one 
in  the  middle  at  each  side  of  the  table.    If 
water  decanters  are  not  used,  fill   a   jug 
with  spring  water,  and  set  it  on  the  side- 
board ready  to  fill   the  tumblers,   as    the 
company  may  require.  If  the  dishes  are  not 
too  numerous,  they  should  be  conveyed  to 


the  dining-room  on  a  tray ;  but  if  the  tray 
will  not  contain  them,  they  may  be  takea 
up  separately.  For  ^ea.— Place  the  teapot 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  tray  in  front  of 
the  lady  who  makes  tea;  the  sugar- basin, 
milk-jug,  and  slop-basin,  behind  the  teapot ; 
and  around,  cups,  saucers  and  teaspoons, 
one  for  each  person.  A  small  plate  should 
be  also  laid  for  each  person ;  the  toast,  if 
any,  under  a  cover  ;  cake,  if  usually  taken ; 
and  a  small  cottage  loaf,  with  a  butter-dish 
and  a  knife;  or,  if  preferred,  a  plate  of 
nicely-cut  thin  bread  and  butter.  For 
supper.— Vs  hen  there  is  no  one  to  provide 
for  but  the  family,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a 
tray  with  open  hinges.  Over  this  a  cloth  is 
laid,  and  the  things  required  placed  on  it, 
as  upon  a  table.  When  the  tray  is  loaded,/ 
the  ends  and  sides  of  the  cloth  must  be 
turned  down  smoothly,  and  the  sides  of  the 
tray  fastened  up.  When  the  tray  reaches 
the  table,  the  sides  of  the  tray  are  let  down, 
the  provisions  uncovered,  and  the  clotb 
spread  around.  On  a  waiter,  or  small  tray, 
may  be  placed  the  malt  liquor  and  water, 
and  the  requisite  number  of  tumblers.  If 
there  is  a  supper-party,  the  cloth  is  laid 
upon  the  table  nearly  the  same  as  for 
dinner ;  but  a  plate  is  put  for  each  person, 
with  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  left  hand,  and 
a  tumbler  and  wine-glass  on  the  right ;  and 
at  each  of  the  two  remote  corners  of  the 
table  a  small  plate  is  set,  with  a  slice  ot 
butter  about  an  inch  in  thickness ;  the  meat, 
poultry,  &c.,  is  garnished  with  sprigs  of 
parsley,  and  laid  on  the  table  the  same  as 
for  dinner. 

TAMARIND  DRINK— Boil  three  pints 
of  water  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  tama- 
rinds, three  ounces  of  currants,  and  two 
ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  till  about  a  third 
has  evaporated.  Strain ;  add  a  bit  of 
lemon- peel,  which  is  to  be  removed  in  half 
an  hour,  then  cool. 

TAMARINDS.— Of  the  two  species  of 
the  genus  tamarindus,  the  fruit  is  much 
larger  in  the  East  Indian  than  the  West 
Indian.  The  shell  being  removed,  there 
remains  the  flat,  square,  hard  seed  em- 
bedded in  a  pulp,  with  membranous  fibres 
running  through  it.  In  the  East  Indies 
j  the  pulp  is  either  dried  in  the  sun  and  used 
for  home  consumption,  or,  with  salt  added, 
it  is  dried  in  copper  ovens.  This  kind  is 
stnt  to  Europe.  The  sort  called  natural 
tamarinds,  is  much  darker  and  drier  than 
the  West  Indian,  which  are  called  prepared 
tamarinds.  The  West  Indian  tamarinds 
reach  maturity  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
when  they  are  collected,  and  the  shell  being 
removed,  they  are  put  into  jars,  either  with 
layers  of  sugar  put  between  them,  or 
boiling  syrup  poured  over  them,  which 
penetrates  to  the  bottom.  Prepared  tama- 
rinds, therefore,  contain  much  more  saccha- 
rine matter  than  the  others. 

TAMING  OF  HORSES.-This  subjecl 
has  been  partially  treated  of  under  the 
head  of  Horse-taming,  but  at  the  period 
when  that  article  was  written,  the  precise 
method  pursued  by  3Ir.  Rarey  (the  univer- 
sally acknowledged  Horse  Tamer)  had  no1 
yet  been  made  pubhc.  It  will  scarcely  be  ou1 
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of  place,  therefore,  to  present  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  various  modes  certainly  adopted  by 
Mr.  Rarey,  in  bringing-  about  the  wonderful 
results,  which  have  attended  his  efforts  in 
this  direction.  Karey's  theory  is  founded 
on  the  following  three  fundamental  princi- 
ples. First,  that  the  horse  is  so  constituted 
by  nature  that  he  will  not  offer  resistance 
to  any  demand  made  upon  him  which  he 
fully  comprehends,  if  made  in  a  way  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  his  nature.  Second, 
that  he  has  no  consciousness  of  his  streno:th 
beyond  his  experience,  and  can  be  handled 
according  to  our  will  without  force.  Third, 
that  we  can,  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of 
his  nature  by  which  he  examines  all  things 
new  to  him,  take  any  object,  however 
frightful,  around,  over,  or  on  him,  that  does 
not  inflict  pain,  without  causing-  him  to  fear. 
To  drive  a  horse  that  is  very  loild  and  has  any 
vicious  habits. — Take  up  one  fore-foot  and 
bend  his  knee  till  his  hoof  is  bottom  upwards, 
and  nearly  touching  the  body ;  then  slip 
a  loop  over  his  knee,  and  up  until  it  comes 
above  the  pastern-joint,  to  keep  it  up,  being 
careful  to  draw  the  loop  together  between 
the  hoof  and  pastern-joint,  with  a  second 
strap  of  some  kind  to  prevent  the  loop  from 
slipping  down  and  coming-  off.  This  will 
leave  the  horse  standing  on  three  legs  ;  you 
can  now  handle  him  as  you  wish,  for  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  kick  in  this 


position.  There  is  something  in  this  opera- 
tion of  taking  up  one  foot  that  conquers  a 
horse  quicker  and  more  surely  than  anything 
else  you  can  do  to  him— the  chief  reason 
being,  that  by  conquering  one  member  you 
conquer,  to  a  great  extent,  the  whole  horse. 
"When  the  horse's  foot  is  first  tied  up,  he 
will  sometimes  become  very  wild,  and  strike 
with  his  knee,  and  try  every  possible  way 
to  get  it  down,  but  he  cannot  do  that,  and 
will  soon  j?ive  up.  This  will  conquer  him 
better  than  anything  you  could  do,  and 
without  any  possible  danger  of  hurting 
himself  or  the  operator  either,  for  you  can 
tie  up  his  foot  and  sit  down  and  look  at 
him  till  he  tires.  When  vou  find  that  he  is 
conquered,  go  to  him,  let  down  his  foot,  rub 
his  leg  with  your  hand,  caress  him,  and  let 
him  rest  a  little;  then  put  it  up  again. 
Repeat  this  a  few  times,  always  putting  up 
the  same  foot,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to 
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travel  on  three  legs,  so  that  you  can  drive 
him  some  distance.  As  soon  as  he  gets  a 
little  used  to  this  way  of  travelling,  put  on 
your  harness,  and  hitch  him  to  a  sulky. 
You  need  not  be  fearful  of  his  doing  any 
damage  while  he  has  one  foot  up,  for  he 
cannot  kick,  neither  can  he  run  fast  enough 
to  do  any  harm.  If  he  wants  to  run,  you 
can  let  him  have  the  lines  and  the  whip 
too,  with  perfect  safety,  for  he  can  go  but  a 
slow  gait  on  three  legs,  and  will  soon  be 
tired  and  willing  to  stop ;  only  hold  him 
enough  to  guide  him  in  the  right  direction, 
and  he  will  soon  be  tired,  and  willing  to 
stop  at  the  word.  Thus  you  will  effectually 
cure  him  at  once  of  any  further  notion  of 
running  off.  Generally  speaking,  horses 
kick  because  they  are  afraid  of  what  is 
behind  them,  and  when  they  kick  against  it 
and  it  hurts  them,  they  will  only  kick  the 
harder;  and  this  will  hurt  them  still  more, 
and  cause  them  to  remember  the  circum- 
stance much  longer,  and  also  make  it  still 
more  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  have  any 
confidence  in  anything  dragging  behind 
them  again.  But  by  the  method  suggested 
above,  horses  may  be  harnessed  to  a  rattling 
sulky,  plough,  waggon,  or  anything  else 
in  its  worst  shape.  The  horses  may  be 
frightened  at  first,  but  they  cannot  kick  or 
do  anything  to  hurt  themselves,  and  will 
soon  find  that  you  do  not  intend  to  hurt 
them,  and  then  they  will  not  care  any  more 
about  it.  You  can  then  let  down  the  leg 
and  drive  along  gently  without  any  further 
trouble.  By  this  process,  a  hcrse,  if  he 
kick  ever  so  badly,  may  be  taught  to  go 
gently  in  harness  in  a  lew  hours'  time.  To 
make  a  horse  lie  down :  bend  his  left  fore-leg 
and  slip  a  loop  over  it,  so  that  he  cannot 
get  it  down.  Then  put  a  surcingle  round 
his  body,  and  fasten  one  end  of  a  long  strap 
around  the  other  fore- leg,  just  above  the 
hoof.  Place  the  other  end  under  the  siir- 
cingle,  so  as  to  keep  the  strap  in  the  right 
direction,  take  a  short  hold  of  it  with  your 
right  hand,  stand  on  the  left  side  of  the 
horse,  grasp  the  bit  in  your  left  hand,  pull 
steadily  on  the  strap  with  your  right,  and 
bear  against  his  shoulder  till  you  cause  him 
to  move.  As  soon  as  he  lifts  his  weight, 
your  pulling  will  raise  the  other  foot,  and 


he  will  have  to  come  on  his  knees.    As  soon 
as  a  horse  recovers  from  his  astonishment 
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at  being-  brought  to  his  knees,  he  begins  to 
resist,  that  is,  he  rears  upon  his  hind  legs 
and  springs  about  in  a  manner  that  is  truly 
alarming.  At  this  juncture  you  must  re- 
member that  your  business  is  not  to  set 
your  strength  against  the  horse's  strength, 
but  merely  to  follow  him  about,  holding  the 
strap  just  tight  enough  to  prevent  him  from 
putting  out  his  off  fore-leg.  As  long  as 
you  keep  close  to  him  and  behind  his 
shoulders,  you  are  in  little  danger.  The 
bridle  in  the  left  hand  must  be  used  like 
Steering  lines:  by  pulling  to  the  right  or 


left  as  occasion  requires,  the  hcrge,  turning 
un  his  hind  legs,  may  be  guided  just  as 
a  boat  is  steered  by  the  rudder  lines ; 
or,  pulling  straight,  the  horse  may  be 
latigued,  by  being  forced  to  walk  backwards. 
The  strap,  passing  through  the  surcinu'^le, 
keeps  the  trainer  in  his  right  place;  he  is 
not  to  pull  or  in  any  way  fatigue  himseif 
more  than  he  can  help,  but,  standing 
uprisht,  simply  follow  the  horse  abour, 
guiding  him  with  the  bridle  away  from  the 
walls  when  neediul.  To  do  this  well  requires 
considerable  nerve,  coolness,  and  patience, 
and  at  times  agility;  for  sometimes  the 
animal  will  make  a  very  stout  light,  and 
even  jump  sideways  with  both  lore-legs  fast. 
When  held  and  guided  properly,  few  horses 
resist  longer  than  ten  minutes.  Usually, 
after  a  violent  struggle  of  eight  minutes, 
the  animal  sinks  lorvvard  on  his  knees, 
sweating  profusely,  with  heaving  flanks 
and  quivering  tail.  Then  is  the  time  to  get 
liirn  into  a  comfortable  position  for  lying 
down ;  if  he  stiil  resists,  lie  may  be  forced 
by  the  bit  to  walk  backwards.  Then,  too, 
by  pushing  gently  at  his  shoulder,  or  by 
pulling  steadily  the  off-rein,  you  can  get 
him  to  tall,  in  the  one  case,  on  the  near 
side,  in  the  other,  on  the  off  side;  but  the 
assistance  rendered  should  be  so  slight  that 
the  horse  must  not  be  able  to  resist  it.  The 
horse  will  often  give  a  final  spring,  when  he 
is  supposed  to  be  quite  beaten ;  at  length, 
however,  he  slides  over,  and  lies  down, 
panting  and  exhausted,  on  his  side.  If  he 
is  full  of  corn,  and  well  bred,  take  advantage 
of  the  moment  to  tie  up  the  off  fore-leg  to 
the  surcingle,  as  securely  as  the  other,  in  a 
slip  loop-knot.    Xow  let  the  horse  recover 


his  wind,  and  then  encourage  him  to  make 
a  second  fight.  It  will  often  be  more  stub- 
born and  fierce  than  the  first.    The  object 


ot  this  tying-up  operation  is,  that  he  shall 
thoroughly  exhaust  without  hurting  him- 
self, and  that  he  shall  be  convinced  that  it 
is  you  who,  by  your  superior  strength,  have 
conquered  him,  and  that  you  are  always 
able  to  conquer  him.  When  the  horse  lies 
down  for  the  second  or  third  time,  tho- 
roughly beaten,  the  time  has  arrived  for 
teaching  a  few  more  of  the  practical  parts 
of  horse-training.  When  you  have  done 
all  that  you  desire  to  the  subdued  horse- 
smoothed  his  ears,  if  fidgety  about  the  ears; 
the  hind-legs,  if  a  kicker;  shown  him  a 
saddle,  and  allowed  him  to  smell  it,  and 
then  placed  it  on  his  back ;  mounted  him 
yourself,  and  pulled  him  all  over— take  off 
all  the  straps.    In  moving  round  him  for 


the  purpose  of  gentling  him,  walk  slowly, 
always  from  the  head  round  the  tail,  and 
again  to  the  head  ;  scrape  the  sweat  off  him 
with  a  scraper ;  rub  him  down  with  a  wisp ; 
smooth  the  hair  of  his  legs,  and  draw  the 
fore  one  straight  out.  Jf  he  has  fought  hard, 
he  will  lie  like  a  dead  horse,  and  scarcely 
stir.  You  must  now  again  go  over  him 
with  a  very  gentle  motion  of  tlie  hand,  and 
with  this  operation  will  be  completed  your 
first  and  most  important  lesson.  You  may 
now  mount  on  the  back  of  an  unbroken 
colt,  and  teach  him  that  you  do  not  hurt 
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him  in  that  attitude :  if  he  were  standing 
upright,  he  might  resist,  and  throw  you, 
from  Iright;  but  as  he  is  exhausted  and 
powerless,  lie  has  time  to  find  out  that  you 
mean  him  no  harm.  You  can  lay  a  saddle 
or  harness  on  him,  if  he  has  previously 
shown  aversion  to  them,  or  any  part  of 
them  :  his  head,  tail,  and  legs  are  all  safe 
for  your  friendly  caresses ;  do  not  spare 
them,  and  speak  to  him  all  the  time.  If  he 
has  hitherto  resisted  shoeing,  now  is  tlie 
time  for  handling  his  fore  and  hind  legs 
kindly,  yet,  if  he  attempts  to  resist,  with 
a  voice  of  autliority.  If  he  is  a  violent, 
savai.^e,  confirmed  kicker,  as  soon  as  he  is 
down,  put  a  pair  of  hobbles  on  his  hind- 
legs.  These  must  be  held  by  an  assistant 
on  whom  you  can  depend,  and  passed 
through  the  rings  of  the  surcingle;  with 
the  horse's  fore- legs  tied,  you  may  usefully 
spend  an  hour,  in  handling  his  legs,  tapping 
the  hoofs  with  your  hand  or  a  hammer- 
all  this  to  be  done  in  a  firm,  measured, 
soothing  manner ;  only  now  and  then,  if 
he  resist,  crying,  as  you  paralyse  him  with 
the  ropes,  "  Wo,  hoT'  in  a  determined  man- 
ner. It  is  by  this  continued  soothing  and 
handling,  that  you  establish  confidence 
between  the  animal  and  yourself.  Patting 
hira  as  much  as  you  deem  needful,  say  for 
ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you 
may  encourage  him  to  rise.  Some  horses 
will  require  a  good  deal  of  helping,  and 
their  fore- legs  drawing  out  before  them. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  the  hand- 
ling of  the  limbs,  especially  of  colts,  requires 
caution.  If  a  horse,  unstrapped,  attempts 
to  rise,  you  may  easily  stop  him  by  taking 
hold  of  a  fore-leg,  and  doubling  it  back  to 
the  strapped  position.  If  by  chance  he 
should  be  too  quick,  do  not  resist,  for  it  is 
an  essential  principle  never  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  a  horse  unless  you  are  certain 
of  being  victorious.  In  all  these  operations 
you  must  be  calm  and  not  hurried.  When 
you  have  to  deal  with  a  savage  kicker  that 
you  wish  to  subdue  and  compel  to  lie  down, 
have  a  leather  surcingle  with  a  ring  sewed 
on  the  belly  part;  and  when  the  hobbles 
are  buckled  on  the  hind-legs,  pass  the  ropes 
through  the  rings,  and  when  the  horse 
rises  again,  by  buckling  up  one  fore-leg, 
and  pulling  steadily,  when  needful,  at  the 
hind- legs,  or  tying  the  hobble  ropes  to  a 
itollar,  you  reduce  him  to  perfect  helpless- 
ness ;  he  finds  that  he  cannot  rear,  for  you 
pull  his  hind-legs,  nor  kick,  for  you  can 
pull  at  all  three  legs ;  and  after  a  few 
attempts  he  gives  up  in  despair.  In  prac- 
tising the  art  of  taming,  an  average  horse 
may  be  subdued  by  an  average  horseman  ; 
but  a  fierce,  determined,  vicious  horse  re- 
quires a  man  above  the  average  in  temper, 
courage,  and  activity;  activity  and  skill  in 
steering  being  of  more  importance  than 
strength.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  lay  a 
colt  down  more  than  twice.  Perhaps  the 
beat  way  is  to  begin  practising  the  strap 
movements  with  a  donkey,  or  a  quiet  horse 
full  of  grass  or  water,  and  so  go  on  from 
day  to  day  with  the  same  perseverance  as 
though  you  were  practising  skating  or  any 
other  art.  Remember  you  must  not  be  in  a 
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hurry,  and  you  must  not  chatter.  "When 
you  feel  impatient,  you  had  better  leave  ofi", 
and  begin  again  another  day.  And  the 
same  with  your  horse:  you  must  not  tire 
him  with  one  lesson,  but  you  must  give  him 
at  least  one  lesson  every  day,  and  two  or 
three,  if  he  is  very  nervous.  The  most 
curious  circumstance  of  all,  in  connection 
with  this  strapping-up  and  laying- down 
process,  is,  that  tiie  moment  the  horse  rises, 
he  seems  to  have  contracted  a  personal  friend- 
ship for  the  operator,  and  with  a  very  little 
encouragement  will  generally  follow  him  ; 
this  feeling  may  as  well  be  encouraged,  by 
giving  the  animal  a  piece  of  carrot,  apple, 
or  bread.  It  is  an  excellent  practice  to 
accustom  all  horses  to  strange  sounds  and 
sights;  and  of  very  great  importance  to 
young  horses  which  are  to  be  ridden  or 
driven  in  large  towns.  To  accustom  a  horse 
to  a  drum:  piace  it  near  him  on  the  ground, 
and,  without  facing  him,  induce  him  to 
smell  it  again  and  again,  until  he  is  tho- 
roughly accustomed  to  it.  Then  lift  it  up, 
and  slowly  place  it  on  the  side  of  his  neck, 
where  he  can  see  it,  and  tap  it  gently 
witli  a  stick  or  your  finger.  Lt'  he  starts, 
pause,  and  let  him  carelully  examine  it. 
Then  re- commence,  gradually  moving  it 
backwards,  until  it  rests  on  his  withers,  by 
degrees  playing  louder  and  louder,  pausing 
always  when  he  seems  alarmed,  to  Jet  him 
look  at  it  and  smell,  if  needful.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  you  may  play  with  all  your 
force,  without  his  taking  any  notice.  When 
this  practice  has  been  repeated  a  few  times, 
the  horse,  however  spirited,  will  rest  his 
nose  unmoved  on  the  big  drum  while  the 
loudest  sounds  are  being  produced.  To 
teach  a  horse  to  tolerate  an  open  umhrella :  go 
through  the  same  cautious  forms ;  let  him 
see  it  and  smell  it;  open  it  by  degrees; 
gain  your  point  inch  by  inch,  passing  it 
always  from  his  eyes  to  his  neck,  and  from 
his  neck  to  his  back  and  tail.  In  half  an 
hour  any  horse  may  be  taught  that  no 
injury  is  intended  him;  and  he  may  thus 
be  familiarized  to  many  other  articles,  such 
as  the  riding-habit,  saddle-cloth,  &c.  To 
accuMom  a  horse  to  a  6i7.— Use  a  large  smooth 
snafile-bit,  so  as  not  to  hurt  his  mouth,  with 
a  bar  on  each  side,  to  prevent  the  bit  from 
pulling  through  either  way.  This  you 
should  attach  to  the  head-  stall  of  the  bridle, 
and  put  it  on  the  horse  without  any  reins  to 
it,  and  let  him  run  loose  in  a  large  stable  or 
shed  for  some  time,  until  he  becomes  some- 
what used  to  the  bit,  and  will  bear  it 
without  trying  to  get  it  out  of  his  mouth. 
It  would  be  well,  if  convenient,  to  repeat 
this  several  times  belore  you  do  anything 
more  with  the  animal ;  as  soon  as  he  will 
bear  the  bit,  attach  a  single  rein  to  it.  You 
should  also  have  a  halter  on  the  horse,  or  a 
bridle  made  after  the  fashion  of  a  halter, 
with  a  strap  to  it,  so  that  you  can  hold  or 
lead  him  about  without  puUing  on  the  bit 
much.  He  is  now  ready  for  the  saddle.  To 
break  a  horse  to  haryiess.—T\2iCQ  him  in  a  light 
stable,  take  the  harness  and  raise  it  very 
slowly  until  he  can  see  it,  let  him  smell  and 
feel  it  with  his  nose,  until  he  becomes 
familiar  with  it,  so  that  you  can  put  it  on 
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and  rattle  it  about  without  his  being  dis- 
turbed by  it.  As  soon  as  he  will  bear  this, 
put  on  the  lines,  caress  him  as  you  draw 
them  over  him,  and  drive  him  about  in  the 
stable,  till  he  will  bear  them  over  his  hips. 
As  soon  as  he  is  familiar  with  the  harness 
and  lines,  take  him  out  and  put  him  by  the 
side  of  a  gentle  horse.  Always  use  a  bridle 
without  blinkers  when  you  are  breaking  a 
horse  to  harness.  Lead  him  to  or  around  a 
light  gig  or  phaeton;  let  him  look  at  it, 
touch  it  with  his  nose,  and  stand  by  it  till 
he  does  not  care  for  it ;  then  pull  the  shafts 
a  little  to  the  left,  and  stand  your  horse  in 
front  of  the  ofi- wheel.  Let  some  one  stand 
on  the  right  side  of  the  horse,  and  hold  him 
by  the  bit,  while  you  stand  on  the  left  side 
facing  the  vehicle.  This  will  keep  him 
straight.  Run  your  left  hand  back  and  let 
it  rest  on  his  hip,  and  lay  hold  of  the  shafts 
with  your  right,  bringing  up  very  gently  to 
the  left  hand,  which  still  remains  stationary. 
Do  not  let  anything  but  your  arm  touch  his 
back,  and  as  soon  as  you  have  the  shafts 
square  over  him,  let  the  person  on  the  oppo- 
site side  take  hold  of  one  of  them,  and  lower 
them  very  gently  to  the  shaft-bearers.  Be 
very  slow  and  deliberate  about  hitching ; 
the  longer  time  you  take  the  better,  as  a 
general  thing.  When  you  have  the  shafts 
placed,  shake  them  slightly,  so  that  the 
horse  will  feel  them  on  each  side.  As  soon 
as  he  will  bear  tliem  without  starting, 
fasten  the  braces,  &c.,  and  urge  him  along 
very  slowly.  Let  one  man  lead  the  horse, 
to  keep  him  gentle,  while  the  other  works 
gradually  back  with  the  lines  till  he  can  get 
behind  and  drive  him.  After  you  have  driven 
him  in  this  way  for  a  short  distance,  you 
can  get  into  the  vehicle,  and  all  will  go 
right.  It  is  very  important  that  the  horse 
should  proceed  gently  when  he  is  first 
hitched.  After  he  has  been  walked  awhile, 
there  is  not  nearly  so  much  danger  of  his 
starting.  If  the  animal  is  very  wild,  it  is 
better  to  put  up  one  foot  the  first  time  he  is 
driven.  With  the  leg  strapped  up,  the 
lighter  the  break  or  gig  the  better,  and  four 
wheels  are  better  tiian  two.  To  make  a 
hoi'sefollOiO  a  pet'son. — Turn  him  into  a  large 
stable  or  shed,  where  there  is  no  chance  of 
escape,  wiili  a  halter  or  bridle  on.  Go  to 
him  and  coax  him  a  little,  take  hold  of  his 
halter  and  turn  him  towards  you,  at  the 
same  time  touching  him  lightly  over  the 
hips  with  a  long  whip.  Lead  him  the  length 
of  the  stable,  rubbing  him  on  the  neck, 
saying,  in  a  steady  tone  of  voice,  as  you  lead 
him,  *'  Come  along,  boy  !  "  or  use  his  name 
instead  of  "boy,"  if  you  choose.  Every 
time  you  turn,  touch  him  slightly  with  the 
whip,  to  make  him  step  up  close  to  you,  and 
then  caress  him  with  your  hand.  He  will 
soon  learn  to  hurry  up,  to  escape  the  whip 
and  to  be  caressed,  and  you  can  make  him 
follow  you  around  without  taking  hold  of 
the  halter.  If  he  should  stop  and  turn  frrm 
you,  give  him  a  few  sharp  cuts  about  the 
hind  legs,  and  he  will  soon  turn  his  head 
towards  you,  when  you  must  always  caress 
him.  A  few  lessons  of  this  kind  will  make 
him  run  after  you,  when  he  sees  the  motion 
of  the  whip ;  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 


he  will  follow  you  about  the  stable.  After 
you  have  given  him  two  or  three  lessons  in 
the  stable,  take  him  out  into  a  small  field 
and  train  him ;  and  thence  you  can  take 
him  into  the  road  and  make  him  follow  you 
anywhere  and  run  after  you.  To  make  a  horse 
stand  without  holding.— AflGT  he  has  been  well 
broken  to  follow  you,  place  him  in  the 
centre  of  the  stable,  begin  at  his  head  to 
caress  him,  gradually  working  backward. 
If  he  move,  give  him  a  cut  with  the  whip, 
and  put  him  back  to  the  same  spot  whence 
he  started.  If  he  stand,  caress  him  as  before, 
and  continue  coaxing  him  in  this  way  until 
you  get  round  him,  without  making  him 
move.  Keep  walking  round  him,  increasing 
your  pace,  and  only  touch  him  occasionally. 
Enlarge  your  circle  as  you  walk  round,  and 
if  he  ttien  moves,  give  him  another  cut  with 
the  whip,  and  put  him  back  to  his  place.  If 
he  stands,  go  to  him  frequently  and  caress 
him,  and  then  walk  round  him  again.  Do 
not  keep  him  in  one  position  too  long  at  a 
time,  but  make  him  come  to  you  occa- 
sionally, and  follow  you  around  the  stable. 
Then  make  him  stand  in  another  place,  and 
proceed  as  before.  You  should  not  train 
your  horse  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 
To  cure  jibbing.— lior&ea  contract  the  dan- 
gerous vice  of  jibbing,  by  improper  manage- 
ment. W^hen  a  horse  jibs  in  harness,  it  is 
generally  from  some  mismanagement, 
excitement,  confusion,  or  from  not  knowing 
how  to  pull ;  but  seldom  from  any  unwil- 
lingness to  perform  all  that  he  understands. 
High-spirited,  free-going  horses,  are  the 
most  subject  to  jibbing,  and  only  so  because 
drivers  do  not  properly  understand  how  to 
manage  this  kind.  The  whipping  of  horses 
under  such  a  condition  is  an  error  of  judg- 
ment. When  a  horse  jibs,  or  is  a  little 
excited,  if  he  wants  to  start  quickly,  or 
looks  around  and  does  not  want  to  go,  there 
is  something  wrong,  and  he  needs  kind 
treatment  immediately.  Caress  him  kindly, 
and  if  he  does  not  understand  at  once  what 
you  want  him  to  do,  he  will  not  be  so  much 
excited  as  to  jump  and  break  things,  and 
do  everything  through  fear.  As  long  as  you 
are  calm,  and  keep  down  the  excitement  of 
the  horse,  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
make  him  understand  you,  which  you  would 
not  do  by  harsh  treatment.  Almost  any 
horse,  after  first  jibbing,  will  start  kindly  If 
you  let  him  stand  five  or  ten  minutes,  as 
though  there  was  nothing  wrong,  and  then 
speak  to  him  with  a  steady  voice,  and  turn 
him  a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  so  as  to  get 
him  in  motion,  before  he  feels  the  stress 
of  the  weight  behind  him.  There  is  a 
quicker  process,  that  will  generally  start  a 
jibbing  horse,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  all. 
Stand  him  a  little  ahead,  so  that  hi s  shoulders 
will  be  against  the  collar,  and  then  take  up 
the  of  his  fore  feet  in  your  hand,  and  let 
one  driver  start  him,  and  when  the  weight 
comes  against  his  shoulders  he  will  try  to 
step ;  then  let  him  have  his  foot,  and  he 
will  go  right  along.  If  you  wish  to  cure  a 
horse  of  jibbing,  that  has  long  been  in  that 
habit,  a  day  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.  Put  him  by  the  side  of  some 
steady  horse ;  haye  driving  reins  on  them ; 
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tie  up  all  the  traces  and  straps,  so  that 
there  will  be  nothin]^  to  excite  them ;  do 
not  rein  them  up,  but  let  them  have  their 
heads  loose.  Walk  them  about  together  for 
some  time,  as  slowly  and  leisurely  as  pos- 
sible;  stop  often,  and  go  up  to  the  jibbing 
horse  and  coax  him.  Do  not  whip  him  or 
do  anything  to  excite  him  ;  but  keep  him 
as  quiet  as  possible.  He  will  soon  learn  to 
start  off  at  the  word,  and  stop  whenever 
you  tell  him.  As  soon  as  he  goes  properly, 
hitch  him  in  an  empty  waggon,  which  should 
be  standing  in  a  favourable  position  for  start- 
ing. It  would  be  well  to  shorten  the  trace- 
chain  behind  the  steady  horse,  so  that,  if 
necessary,  he  can  take  the  weight  of  the 
waggon  the  first  time  you  start  them. 
Drive  only  a  few  yards  at  first ;  watch  the 
jibbing  horse  closely,  and  if  you  see  that  he 
is  getting-  excited,  stop  him  before  he  stops 
of  his  own  accord,  caress  him  a  little,  and 
start  again.  As  soon  as  he  goes  well,  drive 
him  over  an  ascent  a  few  times,  and  then 
over  a  larger  one,  occasionally  adding  to  the 
load.  This  process  will  cause  any  horse  to 
pull  truly. 

TANK.— This  receptacle  for  holding  and 
preserving  rain-water  is  a  very  useful 
adjunct  to  a  household.  It  may  be  made  of 
brick,  set  in  compo.  The  best  lining  is 
brick  set  in  very  strong  mortar,  and  covered 
with  a  coat  of  cement  half  an  inch  thick. 
The  tank  should  be  arched  over  with  a  flat 
dome  of  brick,  leaving  an  opening  to  clean 
it  out  when  required,  which  may  be  closed 
by  a  stone.  If  the  water  be  first  filtered, 
there  will  be  very  little  deposit.  The  tank 
shown  in  the  engraving  is  circular  in  the 
ground  plan,  with  the  sides  built  like  a  well. 
The  bottom  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  flat 
dome  reversed,  and  the  top  also  domical, 
with  an  opening  left  in  the  centre  of  sufla- 
cient  size  to  admit  a  man  to  clean  it  out 
occasionally;  the  top  of  this  opening  should 
be  a  little  ab07e  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  should  be  covered  with  an  oak  flap, 
with  several  holes  bored  in  it  for  ventilation ; 
or  the  cover  may  be  an  iron  grating,  hori- 
zontal, and  a  little  elevated,  or  conical. 
These  tanks  may  be  constructed  of  various 
dimensions  ;  the  depth  and  width  should  be 
nearly  equal ;  a  hole  should  also  be  left  for 
the  service-pipe,  or  that  which  conveys  the 
water  into  the  tank,  and  also  for  the  pipe 
for  the  pump,  if  the  water  be  drawn  out  by 
that  means.  The  water  may  be  filtered 
previously  to  its  entering  the  tank ;  the 
hole  for  the.  service-pipe  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  near  the  top,  and  on  that  side  most 
convenient  for  the  filtering  chamber;  this 
may  be.  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
three  feet  deep;  across  this,  about  twelve 
inches  from  the  side  next  the  tank,  as  at 
pj.  1,  a  slate  partition  from  the  top  to  within 
about  six  inches  from  the  bottom  should  be 
fixed ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  should  be 
put  clean  coarse  sand,  or  powdered  charcoal, 
about  a  foot  in  thickness.  The  pipe  or 
opening  from  the  filter  to  the  reservoir, 
should  be  of  ample  dimensions,  and  be 
made  at  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
from  the  bottom,  in  the  small  division  or 
space  behind  the  slate.  Above  this  opening, 
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and  at  every  part  most  convenient,  should 
be  an  opening  or  drain  to  carry  off  the  water 
when  the  tank  is  full.    This  filter  should 


also  have  a  cover,  that  it  maybe  cleaned 
out,  and  fresh  sand  or  some  other  purifier 
put  in  as  often  as  maybe  found  requisite. 
As  the  water  comes  from  the  roof,  it  is  to 
be  first  conveyed  into  the  large  division  of 
the  filtering  chamber,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  slate  partition,  as  vcLJig.  2,  and  passing 
through  the  sand,  it  rises  in  the  small  divi- 
sion purified,  when  it  is  fit  to  pass  into  the 
tank  by  the  tube.  If  there  are  two  or  more 
of  these  filtering  chambers,  or  if  they  are  of 
greater  depth,  the  water  may  be  passed 
through  the  greater  quantity  of  sand,  &c., 
in  them,  and  be  still  more  purified.  Both 
the  tanks  and  the  filtering  chambers  should 
be  water-tight ;  if  constructed  of  brick,  the 
inner  course  may  be  built  in  Koman  cement, 
and  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  inside 
covered  with  a  coat  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick  of  the  same  material. 
Water  from  drains  formed  in  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  it  for  domestic 
purposes,  may  be  purified  by  passing  it 
through  a  sand  filter  previously  to  its  en- 
tering the  tank.  In  constructing  tanks  of 
the  above  description,  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  the  earth  loosely  filled  around  the 
brick- work,  and  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
the  work  to  get  properly  settled  previously 
to  admitting  any  great  weight  of  water.  A 
current  of  air  is  calculated  to  promote  the 
purity  of  water  in  tanks,  which  is  easily 
effected  by  the  earthenware  or  other  pipe 
which  conveys  the  water  from  the  rocf 
being  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with 
an  opening  left  in  the  tank.  When  the 
prevailing  winds  do  not  blow  leaves  or  soot 
on  the  roofs,  the  water  will  remain  good, 
even  for  drinking,  without  cleaning  out  the 
tanks  above  once  a  year  ;  but,  in  some  cases, 
filtering  by  ascension  has  been  found  useful, 
and  effected  by  the  water  being  delivered  by 
a  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  a  cask  or  other 
vessel,  from  which  it  cannot  escape  till  it  has 
risen  through  the  holes  in  a  board  covered 
with  pebbles,  sand,  or  powdered  charcoal, 
as  described  above.  Tanks  or  ponds  dug 
in  the  chalk  four  feet  deep,  what  is  exca- 
vated being  added  to  the  sides  roofed  over, 
have  been  found  very  valuable  for  large 
flocks  of  sheep.— See  Cistern,  Pond,  Re- 
servoirs, &c. 

TANKARD  COOL.— A  quart  of  mild  ale, 
a  glass  of  white  wine,  one  of  brandy,  one  of 
capillaire,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  roll  of  the 
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peel  pared  thin,  nutmeg  grated  at  the  top, 
a  sprig  of  borajje  or  balm,  and  a  bit  of 
toasted  bread. 

TANSY,  Culture  of.  —  Tansy  is  ex- 
tremely hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any  soil. 
It  is  easily  propagated  at  any  season  by 
parting  the  roots. 

TANSY  PUD  DINa.  — Pour  a  quart  of 
boiling  milk  over  a  thick  slice  of  the  crumb 
of  bread;  cover  it  till  cold.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  six,  and  tiie  whites  of  two  eggs  ;  pound 
some  tansy  with  two  er  three  leaves  of 
spinach  ;  squeeze  the  juice,  and  put  in  as 
much  of  it  as  will  make  the  pudding  of  a  good 
green  colour ;  a  glass  of  brandy,  half  a  grated 
nutmeg,  and  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter; 
mix  all  the  ingredients,  sweeten  and  put 
into  a  saucepan,  and  stir  it  over  tlie  tire  till 
it  be  hot.  Bake  it  in  a  buttered  dish  for 
half  an  hour.  Before  serving,  strew  grated 
loaf-sugar  over  the  top. 

i'^  Milk,  1  quart ;  bread ,  1  slice ;  eggs, 
yolks,  6,  whites,  2  ;  tansy,  sufiicient ;  spinach 
leaves,  3;  brandy,  1  glass  ;  nutmeg,  ^  of  1 ; 
butter,  4  ozs. 

TAP. — An  implement  fitted  to  casks, 
barrels,  &c.,  for  drawing  off  liquids.  Several 
improvements  have  been  made  in  this  article. 
One  is  so  constructed  that  the  fluid  way  of 
the  tap  may  be  in.^pected  and  cleaned  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  front  part  is  formed  so 
that  it  may  be  screwed  otf  and  on  the  body  ; 
or  an  aperture  is  formed  in  the  front,  and  a 
screw  plug  fitted  into  it.  Another  new  kind 
of  tap  is  formed  with  a  conical  barrel,  of 
which  the  widest  part  forms  the  bottom  of 
the  tap,  and  with  a  hollow  conical  plug, 
ground  to  fit  the  barrel.  The  plug  has  only 
one  aperture  for  the  admission  and  outlet  of 
fluid.  The  top  of  the  plug  is  solid.  In  these 
taps,  the  greater  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 
passed  through  them  the  tighter  will  they 
become:  and  in  the  case  of  steam  or  other 
heated  fluid,  the  tap  will  not  be  liable  to  any 
sudden  change  of  temperature,  as  the  plugs, 
being  always  charged  with  the  hot  fluid, 
will  keep  the  temperature  unilorm. 

TAPER. —  An  article  for  giving  light, 
jrenerally  made  of  wax,  and  very  convenient 
lor  sealing  letters  or  procuring  a  light  at 
such  time  as  candles  or  gas  are  not  required. 

TAPIOCA.  —  Choose  the  largest  sort, 
wash  it  two  or  three  times  in  cold  water, 
then  soak  it  in  fresh  water  five  or  six  hours, 
and  simmer  it  in  the  same  until  it  becomes 
quite  clear;  then  put  lemon-juice,  wine, 
and  sugar.  The  peel  should  have  been 
boiled  in  it.     It  thickens  very  much. 

TAPIOCA  JELLY.— Take  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  tapioca,  swell  it  thoroughly  in  a 
pint  of  water;  then  add  a  glass  of  wine, 
port  or  Madeira,  with  sugar  to  the  taste. 
Tapioca  swelled  in  milk  is  a  very  light  and 
nutritious  food. 

TAPIOCA  MILK. —Soak  an  ounce  of 
tapioca  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  for  half  an 
hour,  pour  off  the  water,  and  add  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  good  milk ;  boil  slowly  until  tlie 
tapioca  is  dissolved,  then  add  sugar,  nut- 
meg, and  alittle  white  wine,  if  not  prohibited 
by  the  medical  attendant. 


TAPIOCA  PUDDING.— Soak  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  tapioca  in  a  quart  of  cold  milk  j 
for  four  hours  ;  mix  with  it  two  eggs  well  l 
beaten,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and^a  little] 
grated  lemon-peel ;  let  it  boil,  stirring  it  all  I 
the  time,  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  turning  j 
the  milk.  Bake  it  in  a  dish  for  half  an  hour  ;  i 
one  egg  is  enough  for  common  purposes. 

TAPIOCA  SOUP.— See  Sago  Soup. 

TAK.— An  empyreumatic  turpentine,  ob- 
tained by  cutting  to  pieces  trees  of  the  pine 
or  fir  tribe,  and  exposing  them  to  heat  in  a 
furnace  or  in  the  open  air.  The  ordinary 
purposes  to  which  tar  is  applied  are  well 
known.  For  medical  purposes  it  has  long 
been  used  as  a  remedy  in  chest  affections, 
chronic  bronchitis,  incipient  consumption, 
&c.  Tar  is  usually  administered  in  the 
shape  of  tar- water,  which  is  best  made  by 
digesting— stirring  occasionally— one  ounce 
of  tar  in  thirty- two  ounces  of  water  for 
seven  or  eight  days,  and  then  straining. 
The  dose  is  half  a  pint  twice  daily,  mixed 
with  milk.  Tar  is  now  chiefly  used  as  an 
e.xternal  application  in  some  cases  of  skin 
diseases,  either  in  the  form  of  water  or  In 
that  of  ointment,  made  by  melting  together 
equal  parts  of  tar  and  suet,  and  squeezing 
them  through  linen. 

TAR  VINEGAR.— This  is  used  for  im- 
parting a  smoky  flavour  to  meat,  and  is 
made  as  follows  — Pour  half  a  pound  of  the 
best  pickling  viuegar  over  an  equal  quantity 
of  common  tar;  stir  them  together,  and  let 
them  remain  for  an  hour;  then  pour  off  the 
vinegar.  The  meat  should  be  dipped  into 
this  mixture  just  previously  to  being 
dressed. 

TARES.-This  plant  is  cultivated  for  itg 
stem  and  leaves,  it  is  of  hardy  growth,  and 
when  sown  upon  rich  land  wiH  return  a  large 
supply  of  green  fodder  for  the  consumption 
of  horses;    or  for   fattening   cattle.     The 


preparation  of  the  soil  seldom  coHsista  of 
more  than  one  ploughing,  if  for  autumn 
sowing;  and  of  a  winter  and  spring  plough- 
ing when  to  be  sown  in  spring.  It'  in  the 
latter  case  the  laud  is  very  foul,  several 
ploughings  are  given,  or  one  ploughing  and 
several  stirrings  with  the  cultivator.  In 
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general,  tares  succeed  some  of  the  corn 
crops.  The  time  of  f^rowing  depends  on 
the  kind  of  tare  and  the  purpose  in  view. 
The  winter  variety  is  sown  in  September 
and  October;  and  the  first  sowing  in  spring 
should  be  as  early  as  the  season  will  permit. 
If  they  are  to  be  cut  green  for  soiling*- 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn,  which 
is  the  most  advantageous  method  of  con- 
suming them,  successive  sowings  should 
follow  till  the  end  of  May.  Summer  tares 
when  meant  for  seed  ought  to  be  sown  early, 
otherwise  the  return  will  be  imperfect.  The 
mode  of  sowing  tares  is  mostly  broadcast, 
which  should  be  performed  as  evenly  as 
possible  over  the  surface  of  well-prepared 
land;  the  seeds  being  afterwards  covered  in 
by  proper  harrowing,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  being  picked  up  by  the  birds,  and  to 
ensure  their  perfect  vegetation  and  growth. 
After  the  seed  is  sown  and  the  land  care- 
fully harrowed,  a  light  roller  should  be 
drawn  across,  so  that  the  surface  may  be 
smoothed,  and  the  scythe  permitted  to  work 
without  interruption.  It  is  proper  also  to 
guard  the  field  for  several  days  against  the 
depredations  of  pigeons,  which  birds  are 
very  Ibnd  of  tares,  and  will  pick  up  a  great 
part  of  the  seed  unless  constantly  watched. 
The  quantity  of  seed  to  an  acre  is  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  bushels, 
according  to  the  time  of  sowing,  and  to 
whether  they  are  to  be  consumed  green  or 
left  to  stand  for  a  crop.  The  after-culture 
given  to  tares,  consists  merely  in  pulling 
out  the  larger  weeds,  unless  they  are  in 
rows,  in  which  case,  the  horse  or  hand  hoe 
is  employed.  In  reaping  tares  for  soiling, 
they  ought  always  to  be  cut  with  the  scythe 
or  the  sickle,  by  breaking  asunder  the 
stalks  ana  tearing  up  a  number  by  the 
roots,  rendering  the  second  crop  of  little 
value.  When  mown  early,  they  will  in  a 
moist  season  produce  three  mowings,  but 
generally  two.  In  reaping  tares  for  seed, 
they  may  be  either  mown  or  taken  with  the 
sickle,  and  heated  like  peas  in  drying,  stack- 
ing, and  thrashing.  Tares  are  eaten  off  the 
ground  in  some  places  by  different  kinds  of 
live  stock,  particularly  by  sheep ;  and  as  the 
winter-sown  variety  comes  early  in  spring, 
the  value  of  this  net  food  is  then  very  con- 
siderable. Tare  crops  are  sometimes  made 
into  hay,  in  which  case  more  attention  is 
found  necessary  than  in  those  of  most  of 
the  artificial  grains,  as  wet  is  more  injurious 
to  them,  and  they  require  more  sun  and  air  ; 
but  in  other  respects  they  demand  the  same 
cautious  management,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  foliage  from  being  lost.  The  time  for 
cutting  for  this  purpose  is,  when  the  blos- 
soms have  declined  and  they  begin  to  fall 
and  be  flat.  When  well  made,  the  hay  is  of 
the  best  and  most  nutritious  quality.  The 
produce  of  tares  cut  green  is  ten  or  twelve 
tons  per  acre,  which  shows  the  advantage  of 
making  these  crops  into  hay.  It  is  found 
that  the  spring  tares  are  lighter,  and  most 
liable  to  be  injured  by  a  dry  season.  The 
produce  in  seed  is  likewise  found  to  be  con- 
siderable—from three  to  six  sacks,  and  in 
some  instances,  forty  bushels  or  more,  being 
obtained  from  the  acre. 
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TARPAULIN.— A  material  of  a  thick 
heavy  substance,  rendered  waterproof,  and 
used  for  covering  every  description  of  pro- 
perty. When  merchandise  and  eflects  are 
conveyed  in  open  vans,  &c..  a  tarpaulin  is 
indispensable,  to  be  employed  when  the  rain 
begins  to  descend.  When  not  in  use,  it 
should  be  folded  up  in  such  a  convenient 
form  that  it  may  be  spread  over  anything 
by  a  single  person  unaided. 

TAIiKAGON,  Culture  of— In  a  dry 
loamy  soil,  tarragon  proves  quite  a  hardy 
plant,  but  it  is  apt  to  perish  in  a  wet  situa- 
tion. It  is  easily  propagated  by  partmg 
the  roots,  or  by  planting  in  the  spring 
young  shoots  with  (mly  two  or  three  fibres. 

TAKUAGON  VIJSEGAK.  —  Take  either 
the  young  leaves  of  tarragon  when  the  plant 
is  going  into  bloom,  or  the  buds  of  elder- 
flower,  and  to  every  half  peck  put  one  gallon 
of  vinegar,  leaving  it  for  a  fortnight  in  a 
jug  to  ferment.  Then  drain  it  through  a 
flannel  bag,  put  into  it  a  small  bit  of  dis- 
solved isinglass,  and  bottle  it. 

TARTAR  EMETIC— Mix  twenty  grains 
of  tartar  emetic  and  two  grains  of  white 
sugar  with  one  drachm  and  a  half  of  lard. 
Use,  as  a  counter-irritant  in  white  swellings. 

TARTARIC  ACID.— This  acid  was  first 
obtained  in  a  separate  state  by  Scheele;  it 
exists  in  several  vegetable  products,  but 
principally  in  bi-tartrate  of  potash,  which  is 
usually  called  cream  of  tartar,  a  salt  which  is 
deposited  from  wine.  Tartaric  acid  is  colour- 
less, inodorous,  and  very  sour  ;  it  occurs  in 
crystals  of  a  considerable  size,  the  primary 
foriri  of  which  is  an  oblique,  rhombic  prism  ; 
it  suflers  no  change  by  expoi?ure  to  the  air ; 
water  at  sixty  degrees  dissolves  about  one- 
fitth  of  its  weight,  and  at  two  hundred 
and  twelve  degrees  twice  its  weight.  It 
combines  readily  with  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxides,  and  these  salts  are  called 
tartrates;  many  of  them  are  usefully  ap- 
plied in  the  arts.  Tartaric  acid  is  largely 
employed  as  a  discharge  in  calico  printing, 
and  for  making  what  are  called  sodaic  pow- 
ders, which  are  imitations  of  soda  water. 
Tartaric  acid  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  found  free  or 
uncombined  in  tamarinds,  in  the  unripe 
grape,  and  in  pepper,  and  in  combination  m 
tamarinds,  ripe  grapes,  gooseberries,  mul- 
berries, squill,  and  dandelion. 

TARTLETS.  —  Rub  over  patty-pans  a 
little  bit  of  butter,  and  line  them  with  tart 
or  puff- paste;  fill  them  with  marmalade, 
preserved  strawberries,  raspberries,  cur- 
rants, or  any  sort  of  fruit,  take  a  small  bit 
of  the  paste,  and  with  the  hand  roll  it  upon 
the  paste-board  with  flour  till  it  be  stiff, 
and  will  draw  out  in  straws  ;  hold  it  in  one 
hand  and  with  the  other  draw  it  out,  with 
these  small  strings  cross  the  tartlets  ac- 
cording to  fancy,  wet  the  edge,  and  lay  on  a 
narrow  rim  of  paste  cut  with  the  paste- 
cutter. 

TAXES.— The  land  tax,  ground  rent,  and 
sewers  rate,  are  taxes  chargeable  to  the 
landlord,  but  by  Act  of  Parliament  the 
occupants  of  houses  are  required  to  pay  all 
levies  rated  on  the  premises,  and  to  deduct 
so  much  out  of  the  rent  as  the  landlord 
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oug-lit  to  have  paid.  But  if  the  rates  pay- 
able by  the  landlord  are  not  deducted  from 
the  rent  of  the  current  year,  they  cannot 
be  deducted,  or  the  amount  recovered  of  the 
landlord  ia  any  subsequent  year.  E\''en  if 
the  tenant  expressly  covenant  to  pay  the 
rent  reserved,  "without  any  deduction 
whatever,"  still  it  has  been  decided  that 
he  may  deduct  the  land  tax  and  ground 
rent.  The  assessed  taxes,  poor  rates, 
police,  lighting"  and  cleansing  rates,  are 
the  tenant's  own  taxes,  which  he  is 
bound  to  pay  under  the  penalty  of 
having"  his  goods  distrained.  3Iost  of 
the  water  and  gas  companies  have,  also, 
in  addition  to  the  power  of  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  water  or  light,  authority  to  dis- 
train for  rates  in  arrear,  in  the  same  manner 
as  landlords  for  their  rent. 

TAXIDERMY.— The  art  of  bird- stuffing, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  naturalist,  be- 
comes a  very  interesting  pursuit,  and  may 
be  readily  performed  by  adhering  to  the 
following  instructions.  In  the  first  place, 
themanipulatormustbuy  a  medical  student's 
dissecting- case,  that  will  contain  half-a- 
dozen  knives  of  the  kind  he  wants,  two 
pairs  of  sharp  pointed  scissors,  a  pair  of 
forceps,  and  most  likely  some  chain- hooks 
and  a  blow-pipe.  These  last  two  items  he 
may  lay  aside;  but  all  the  rest  are  just  the 
things  he  wants,  and  buying  them  second- 
hand they  will  cost  him  no  more  than  a 
couple  of  knives  and  one  pair  of  scissors 
would  if  purchased  new.  He  will  also 
require  a  pair  of  round  and  a  pair  of  flat 
pliers  for  his  wire  ;  a  pair  of  cutting  pliers, 
which,  as  they  are  to  be  used  both  for  wire 
and  for  bones,  should  be  pointed  ones;  a 
three-cornered  file,  wire  of  various  sizes, 
plain  and  coloured  <?lass  eyes,  some  soft 
thread,  some  fine  twine,  tow,  cotton- wool, 
preservation  powder,  arsenical  soap,  with 
brush  for  layina"  on  the  same,  and  some 
camphor.  For  the  arsenical  soap  take  — 
powdered  arsenic,  2  ounces ;  camphor,  5 
ounces  ;  white  soap,  2  ounces  :  salt  of  tartar, 
6  drachms  ;  powdered  lime,  2  drachms.  The 
soap  is  to  be  cut  in  very  tliin  slices,  and  put 
in  a  crucible  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  and  frequently  stirred 
with  a  piece  of  wood.  AVhen  properly 
melted,  the  lime  and  salts  of  tartar  must  be 
added  ;  the  arsenic  is  then  to  be  stirred  in, 
and  lastly  the  camphor  (reduced  to  powder 
with  a  little  spirits  of  wine)  is  to  be  mixed 
in,  off  the  tire.  For  the  preservative  powder 
take— powdered  arsenic,  4  ounces ;  burnt 
alum,  4  ounces;  tanner's  bark,  S  ounces; 
mix,  reduce  to  powder,  and  pass  throuo:h  a 
fine  sieve:  then  add  camphor  (reduced  to 
powder  with  spirits  of  wine),  2  ounces ; 
musk,  30  g-rains.  Both  these  preparations 
must  be  kept  in  well-closed  jiirs.  The  soap, 
when  ready  for  use,  sliould  be  about  the 
consistence  of  Devonshire  cream.  The 
bird-stuffer  should  then  get  the  tools 
and  preparations  ready,  and  shoot  an  old 
etarhng  (by  far  the  best  bird  for  a  beginner). 
Take  a  stick  of  the  required  size  and  make 
two  holes  with  an  awl  the  natural  dis- 
tance apart  for  the  bird's  legs  ;  pass  the 
leg- wires  through  the  holes,  and  twist  them 


firmly  round  the  stick  ;•  now  fasten  the  end 
of  the  stick  firm,  either  in  a  vice  or  nailed  to 
a  block ;  press  the  legs  a  little  backwards, 
making  the  feet  the  pivot;  then  put  one 
finger  just  below  the  knee-joints  on  the 
front  of  the  legs  and  press  the  body  forwards, 
making  the  knees  the  pivots,  until  you  have 
the  body  in  a  natural  position  as  regards 
the  legs.  Now  take  hold  of  the  body  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  press  back  the 
neck- wire  to  rather  more  than  at  right 
angles  with  the  body ;  then  take  the  middle 
of  the  neck- wire  between  your  fingers,  and 
with  the  other  hand  press  the  free  extremity 
that  projects  beyond  the  head,  and  bend 
down  the  head  until  you  have  the  natural 
form.  To  place  the  wings,  supposing  the 
bird  to  be  at  rest:  cut  two  pieces  of 
wire  two  or  three  inches  long  or  more, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  point 
one  end;  take  the  wing  in  your  hand,  and 
pass  the  pointed  end  of  the  wire  through 
the  last  joint,  or  rather  on  the  free  side  of 
the  last  joint ;  now  lift  the  wing  with  one 
hand,  and,  with  one  finger  of  the  other,  push 
the  first  bone,  part  of  which  you  cut  off  in 
skinning  the  bird,  well  up  under  the  skin  of 
the  back  ;  then  bring  the  wing  down  to  the 
side,  and  push  the  wire  firmly  into  the  body. 
Open  the  mouth,  and  take  out  the  wool  with 
which  the  eye  sockets  are  filled  ;  then  stuff 
the  neck,  throuAh  the  mouth,  until  the  proper 
size  ;  place  a  little  wool  in  the  eye-socket, 
on  the  further,  upper,  and  under  side.  Take 
with  the  forceps  one  of  the  glass  :eye8  by 
the  little  piece  of  wire  which  projects  from 
one  side,  and  insert  carefully  into  the 
socket,  making  it  project  rather  too  much 
through  the  lids.  Place  a  little  more 
wool  behind  the  glass  eye,  and  fill  up  the 
opening  into  the  eye-sockets  and  the 
mouth  with  it,  and  tie  the  beak  together. 
If  the  eyes  now  project  too  much,  press 
them  gently  back  with  the  finger.  Take 
two  little  thin  strips  of  wood,  drive  a  strong 
pin  through  the  centre  of  one  piece  nearly 
to  the  head ;  place  this  under  the  tail  near 
its  base,  and  pass  the  point  of  the  pin 
between  the  two  centre  quills ;  place  the 
centre  of  the  other  strip  of  wood  on  the 
point  of  the  pin,  and  press  it  down  until 
the  tail  is  held  firmly  between  the  two 
pieces  of  wood,  when  you  can  spread  it 
to  the  required  extent.  With  a  smooth- 
pointed  wire  (a  knitting-needle  will  do), 
arrange  every  feather  in  its  place,  and  then 
wind  soft  cotton  over  the  whole  body  to 
keep  the  feathers  in  place,  and  put  the 
bird  in  a  freely-ventilated  room  to  dry. 
In  ducks,  hens,  &c.,  the  neck  is  so  long 
and  narrow  that  the  skin  cannot  be  drawn 
over  the  head  with  these  birds,  therefore,  skin 
the  neck  as  high  as  you  can  and  cut  it  off; 
make  a  cut  through  the  skin  from  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  to  the  bottom  of  the  piece  of 
I  neck  still  attached  to  the  head,  and  remove 
I  the  neck,  brain,  tongue.  &c.,  through  the 
i  opening.  Most  bird-stuffers,  and  every  be- 
ginner makes  the  opening  in  the  neck  on  the 
side  next  the  back  of  the  case  the  bird  is  to 
be  placed  in  ;  but,  after  very  little  practice, 
j  you  may  do  this  so  neatly  that  it  is  not  of 
'  much  consequence  on  which  side  you  do  it. 
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TEA,  Adulteration  of.— A  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  ingenuity  is  displayed, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  adultera- 
tion of  tea,  as  well  as  in  the  manuiacture  of 
spurious  articles  in  imitation  of  it.  First, 
are  to  be  considered  the  aduUeraiicns  of  black 
tea.  The  chief  adulterations  to  which  black 
tea  is  subject  consist  in  the  use  of  leaves 
other  than  those  of  tea,  in  the  re-prepara- 
tion of  exhausted  tea- leaves,  and  in  the 
employment  of  substances,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  colour  and  astringency 
to  the  infusion  of  the  leaves,  or  to  glaze 
and  face  the  surface  of  the  dried  leaves,  so 
that  they  present  an  improved  appearance 
to  the  eye.  It  has  been  repeatedly  ascer- 
tained that  the  leaves  of  various  British 
plants  are  sometimes  used  in  this  country  in 
the  adulteration  of  tea,  among  which  are  the 
following :  beech,  elm,  horse-chestnut, plane, 
fancy  oak,  willow,  poplar,  hawthorn,  and 
sloe.  The  leaves  are  dried,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  usually  mixed  up*  with  a  paste 
made  of  gum  and  catechu  ;  atterwards  they 
are  ground  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  which, 
when  coloured  with  rose-pink,  is  mixed 
either  with  the  dust  of  genuine  tea,  or  with 
inferior  descriptions  of  black  tea.  The 
great  difficulty  experienced  in  the  re-pre- 
paration of  exhausted  tea-leaves,  is  to  cause 
them  to  resume  the  twisted  form  imparted 
by  the  Chinese  method  of  rolling  and  drying 
the  leaves.  For  this  purpose,  the  leaves  are 
steeped  in  a  strong  solution  of  gum ;  this, 
in  drying,  occasions  the  contraction  of  the 
leaves,  and  causes  them  to  assume  to  a 
certain  degree  their  original  appearance ; 
the  solution  at  the  same  time  imparts  a 
polished  surface  to  the  leaves.  The  forms 
of  the  greater  number  of  the  leaves,  even 
after  this  preparation,  are  still  very  different 
from  those  of  tea,  as  originally  prepared ;  the 
leaves  are  more  broker,  and  agglutinated 
into  small  flattened  or  rounded  masses. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  shining  appear- 
ance of  the  leaves,  are  sufficient  to  enable 
the  experienced  eye  to  detect  samples  of 
tea  manufactured  from  exhausted  leaves, 
even  when  mixed  with  a  portion  of  unused 
tea.  When  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
is  brought  into  contact  with  a  solution  of 
tannin,  or  one  of  tea  (which  contains  a 
large  amount  of  tannin),  the  liquid  becomes 
deeply  coloured.  Of  this  fact  the  fabricators 
of  spurious  tea  are  well  aware :  for  they 
avail  themselves  of  it,  and  frequently  add 
to  the  gum-v.ater  to  be  used  in  making  up 
exhausted  tea-leaves,  a  proportion  of  sul- 
phate of  iron.  Kose-pink  is  another  adulte- 
rating agent;  it  consists  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  logwood,  in  combination  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  An  infusion  of  the  wood 
is  first  prepared,  through  which  the  lime  is 
diffused,  and  this,  in  subsiding,  carries  with 
it  the  characteristic  colour,  which,  incor- 
porated with  the  lime,  forms  rose- pink. 
The  presence  of  logwood  is  immediately 
detected  by  moistening  a  small  portion  of 
the  tea-leaves  of  the  sample  with  water, 
and  rubbing  it  gently  about  upon  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  which,  in  that  case,  will  be 
stained  bluish-black;  moreover,  if  a  portion 
of  the  tea,  being  thrown  in  cold  water, 
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imparts  immediately  to  the  liquid  a  pinkish 
or  purplish  colour,  which  is  rendered  red  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  logwood; 
for  genuine  black  tea  produces  only  after  a 
time  a  golden  brown  liquor,  which  is  not 
reddened  by  sulphuric  acid.  One  of  the 
substances  resorted  to  for  facing  tea  is 
plumbago,  or  black  lead,  which  gives  to  the 
surface  of  the  leaves  a  black,  shining,  ai:d 
metallic  or  leaden  appearance,  so  characte- 
ristic, that  when  once  seen  it  may  be  again 
readily  recognised.  Also,  if  a  thin  slice  be 
removed  from  the  surface  of  one  of  the 
leaves  faced  with  this  substance,  and  placed 
under  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
thickly  studded  with  numerous  minute 
black  particles.  Again,  if  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  such  tea  be  infused  in  boiling 
water,  the  liquid,  after  a  time,  will,  in  many 
cases,  when  the  quantity  of  facing  is  con- 
siderable, acquire  a  blackish  hue,  and,  on 
evaporation,  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  dark, 
shining,  and  characteristic  coating  of  black 
lead.  The  adulteration  of  green  tea  may  be  next 
considered.  The  development  of  the  cha- 
racteristic colour  of  the  leaves  of  green 
tea  is  stated  to  take  place  during  the  third 
roasting  in  the  Icuo,  the  leaves  at  the  end  of 
the  second  roasting  being  of  a  dark  olive 
colour,  almost  black.  In  the  third  roasting, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  final  drying,  the  heat 
of  the  fire  is  diminished,  the  quantity  put 
into  the  kuo  is  greatly  increased,  and  the 
time  of  roasting  regulated.  At  this  period, 
a  change  of  colour  takes  place  in  the  leaves, 
they  beginning  to  assume  a  bluish  tint, 
resembling  the  bloom  on  fruit.  The  colours 
used  in  the  facing  of  green  tea  are  usually 
three  :  yellow,  blue,  and  white.  The  yellow 
and  blue  colours,  wlien  mixed,  form  a  green, 
and  white  is  added,  either  to  lessen  the 
intensity  of  the  former  colours,  or  else  to 
give  polish  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 
Prussian  blue  is  the  substance  most  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  facing  of  spurious 
green  tea.  It  is  distinguished  from  indigo 
by  the  iron  which  enters  into  its  composi- 
tion, and  which  may  be  detected  by  the 
ordinary  tests,  as  well  as  by  the  non- effect 
of  chlorine  in  bleaching  it.  Under  the 
microscope  it  may  be  recognised  by  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  particles  of  which  it 
consists,  as  also  by  the  action  of  liquor 
potassa^,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  first 
turns  the  fragments  of  a  reddish  hue,  and 
the  other  restores  the  colour.  Although 
not  absolutely  poisonous,  yet  when  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  even  in  minute 
quantities,  it  is  in  some  cases  capable  ot 
exerting  an  injurious  action.  Verdigris, 
Dutch  pink,  chromate  of  potash,  chrome 
yellow,  and  other  substances  more  or  less 
noxious,  are  used  in  the  adulteration 
of  black  tea.  The  detection  of  adultera- 
tion will  be  considerably  facilitated  by 
pointing  out  the  simple  methods  to 
be  adopted  for  determining  whether  a 
sample  of  tea  be  sufficiently  coloured  or 
not.  For  this  purpose,  if  the  leaves  be 
coated  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  will  be 
sufficient  simply  to  view  one  or  two  of  them 
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a3  opaque  objects,  with  a  glass  of  one  inch 
locus,  when  the  coiourin.^  matters  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  facing  will  be 
detected  as  minute  specks  or  particles,  each 
reflecting  its  appropriate  tint.  Another 
method  of  determining  the  same  point  is  to 
scrape  gently  the  surface  of  two  or  three  of 
the  leaves  with  a  penknife,  when,  if  they  be 
faced,  the  colouring  matters  may  be  detected 
in  the  powder  thus  separated,  viewed  as  an 
opaque  object.  A  third  method  is  to  place 
five  or  six  leaves  on  a  slip  of  glass,  moistening 
them  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  and,  after 
the  leaves  have  become  softened,  tirmly 
squeezing  the  water  out  between  the  linger 
and  thumb  ;  this  will  then  be  found  to  con- 
tain more  or  less  of  the  ingredients  forming 
the  facing,  should  such  have  been  employed. 
Or,  should  it  be  desirable  to  obtam  the 
results  on  a  large  scale,  half  an  ounce  or  so 
of  the  leaves  may  be  agitated  in  a  little  water 
for  a  few  minuses  ;  this  will  detect  much  of 
the  facing,  without  unfolding  the  leaves, 
and  after  a  time  the  facing  will  collect  us  a 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Lastly,  the  tea-dust,  more  or  les«  of  which 
is  present  in  nearly  every  sample  of  tea,  is 
usually  found  to  contain  tiie  ingredients 
used  iu  the  facing  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  from  its  examination  satisfactory  re- 
pults  may  in  general  be  very  readily  obtained. 
Having  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  pro- 
cesses determined  whether  the  sample  of 
tea  be  faced,  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  substances  us  fid  for  this 
purpose.  The  blue  colouring  matter  has 
generally  been  found  to  be  either  Prussian 
blue  or  indigo,  most  frequently  the  former. 
Prussian  blue  is  recognised  under  the  mi- 
croscope by  the  angular  form  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  by  their  brilliant  and  transparent 
blue  colour,  but  most  decidedly  by  the  action 
of  liquor  potassce,  which  quickly  destroys  tlie 
blue,  tinging  the  fragments  of  a  dull  reddish- 
brown  colour.  Indigo  is  distinguished  under 
the  same  circumstances  by  the  irregular 
form  of  the  particles,  their  granular  texture, 
and  greenish-blue  tint,  but  chiefly  by  the 
fact  that  the  colour  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
liquor  potassae.  Turmeric  powder  is  at  once 
recognised  bv  its  size  and  bright  yellow 
colour;  and  Dutch  pink,  by  the  action  of 
liquor  potassae  and  acetic  acid :  the  one  re- 
agent converts  the  bright  yellow  into  a 
dark  brown,  and  the  other  occasions  elfer- 
vescence.  The  chief  points  to  be  recapitu- 
lated are:  that  the  principal  black  teas, 
namely,  the  Congous  and  Souchongs,  arrive 
in' this  country  for  the  most  part  in  a 
genuine  state  ;  that  certain  descriptions  of 
black  tea,  as  scented  Orange,  Pekoe,  and 
Caper,  are  invariably  adulterated,  the 
adulteration  consisting  in  general  in  the 
glazing  of  leaves  with  plumbago  or  black 
lead ;  the  caper  likewise  being  subject  to 
admixture  with  other  substances,  as  paddy- 
husk,  lie  tea,  and  leaves  other  than  those  of 
tea.  That  several  varieties  of  a  spurious 
caper,  or  black  gunpowder,  are  prepared, 
•which  consist  of  tea-dust,  and  sometimes 
the  dust  of  other  leaves  and  sand,  made  up 
into  Uttle  masses  with  gum,  and  faced  with 
plombago,   Pruasiaa    blue,   and    turmeric 


powder :  in  some  cases  these  imitations  are 
sold  separately,  but  most  frequently  they 
are  used  to  mix  with  and  adulterate  the 
better  qualities  of  caper.  With  respect  to 
green  tea,  the  principal  conclusions  are,  that 
these  teas,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  British  growth  and  manufacture  froTi 
Assam,  are  invariably  adulterated;  that  is 
to  say,  are  glazed  with  colouring  matters  of 
different  kinds.  That  the  colouring  matters 
used  are  in  general  Prussian  blue,  turmeric 
powder,  and  China  clay,  other  ingredients 
being  sometimes  but  not  frequently 
employed.  That  these  colouring  matters 
possess  properties  calculated  to  affect  the 
health  injuriously.  That  in  this  country 
there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  green  tea  ; 
that  is,  a  tea  which  possesses  a  naturally 
green  hue.  That  green  teas,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  gunpowders,  in  addition  to  being 
faced  and  glazed,  are  more  subject  to  adul- 
teration in  other  ways  than  black  teas,  as  by 
admixture  with  leaves  not  those  of  tea,  with 
paddy-husk,  and  particularly  with  lie  tea. 
That  lie  tea  is  prepared  so  as  to  resemble 
2"reen  tea,  and  is  extensively  used  by  the 
Chinese  themselves  to  adulterate  gunpowder 
tea.  The  above  are  the  most  important 
conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  black  and 
green  teas  as  imported,  but  these  articles 
undergo  further  deterioration  in  oar  own 
country,  as  follows -.—That  exhausted  tea- 
leaves  are  frequently  made  up  with  gum,  &c., 
and  resold  to  the  public  as  genuine  black 
tea,  and,  when  artiticially  coloured  and 
glazed,  even  as  green  tea.  That  the  sub- 
stances employed  in  the  colouring  are  in 
many  cases  very  much  more  objectionable 
and  injurious  than  those  used  by  the  Ciiinese, 
being  often  highiy  poisonous.  That  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  tea,  both  black  and 
green,  to  be  fabricated  from  leaves  not 
those  of  tea,  and  possessing  no  properties 
in  common  with  the  leaves  of  that  plant. 
That  black  lie  tea  is  often  coloured  and 
extensively  employed  by  our  own  dealers 
and  grocers  for  the  adulteration  of  green  tea. 
TEA  BISCUI  rs.  —  These  biscuits  are 
made  with  the  flnesfe  flour,  fresh  butter, 
seasoned  with  a  little  salt,  and  melted  in 
warm  milk.  For  a  moderate  quantity,  one 
pound  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
one  pint  of  milk,  will  be  sufficient.  Make 
it  into  a  stiff  paste,  adding  to  it  a  large  table- 
spoonful  of  strong  brewer's  yeast,  and  leave 
it  covered  near  the  tire,  allowing  time 
enough  to  make  it  rise.  When  quite  light, 
knead  it  well,  roll  it  out  an  inch  thick, 
and  form  it  into  round  cakes  of  the  size  ot 
a  muffin.  Bake  them  in  buttered  pans  until 
they  are  of  a  light  brown  ;  split  and  batter 
them,  and  send  them  to  table.  If  intended 
to  be  kept  and  eaten  cold,  the  paste  must  be 
rolled  out  very  thin  and  cut  of  a  smaller 

TEA  CAKE.— Rub  into  a  quart  of  dried 
flour,  of  the  finest  kind,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter;  then  beat  up  two  eggs  with  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  washed  brewer's  or  unwashed 
distiller's  yeast;  pour  this  liquid  mixture 
into  the  ceatre  of  the  flour,  and  add  a  pint  of 
warm  miJiixi^ you  mix  it ;  beat  it  up  with 
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the  hand  until  it  comes  off  without  sticking ; 
set  it  to  rise  before  the  fire,  having  covered 
it  with  a  cloth.  When  it  has  remained  there 
for  an  hour,  make  it  up  into  good- sized 
cakes,  an  inch  thick ;  set  them  in  tin  plates 
to  rise  before  the  fire  during  ten  minutes, 
then  bake  them  in  a  slow  oven.  These  cakes 
may  be  split  and  buttered  hot  from  the 
oven,  or  split,  toasted,  and  buttered,  after 
they  are  cold. 

TEA  CKEA:M.— Take  some  good  green 
tea,  and  infuse  half  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of 
■  milk,  which  pour  boiling  hot  over  the 
tea;  cover  it,  and  when  it  has  infused  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  pour  off  the  milk,  mix 
it  with  half  a  pint  of  cream  and  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs  ;  strain  through  a  tamis,  and  put 
it  in  a  basm  (not  a  saucepan)  of  hot  water, 
or  on  a  gentle  fire,  till  thick  enough. 

TEA,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— The 
dietetic  and  medicinal  properties  of  tea  are 
thus  detailed  (putting  out  of  view  the  qua- 
lities usually  imparted  by  the  addition  of 
sugar,  milk,  or  cream) :— It  acts  on  the 
system  as  a  stimulus  or  sedative,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  infusion  that  is  taken. 
When  taken  in  moderation,  it  produces 
effects  at  once  agreeable  and  beneficial ;  the 
gentle  stimulation  to  the  stomach  certainly 
assists  digestion.  When  used  in  larger 
quantity,  its  primary  action  is  that  of  a 
stimulus.  Its  well-known  effect  of  inducing 
wakefulness  illustrates  this.  To  many  per- 
fions,  when  taken  late  in  the  evening— and 
in  some  degree  when  taken  strong  at  almost 
any  time- it  produces  a  very  sensible  degree 
of  stimulation,  and  a  state  of  sleepless 
excitability.  Besides  inducing  wakeful- 
ness, tea  apparently  sharpens  the  mental 
faculties,  and,  perhaps  in  an  especial  degree, 
the  imagination.  For,  generally  speaking, 
authors,  and  others  who  have  labour  of  this 
description  to  perform,  find  that  they  can 
work  with  much  greater  facility  immediately 
after  partaking  of  this  beverage  than  at  any 
other  time.  Green  tea  has,  generally 
speaking,  more  stimulating,  black  tea  more 
sedative  properties.  The  stimulating  effects 
are,  however,  always  and  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  sedative  effects,  which  may  amount 
in  extreme  cases  to  depression,  or  to  a 
degree  of  narcotism;  and,  in  most  cases,  it 
acts  as  a  narcotic  on  the  organs  of  excre- 
tion, producing  more  or  less  visceral  tor- 
pidity or  sluggishness.  The  stimulant 
properties  of  tea  are  not  so  strongly  exhi- 
bited when  it  is  taken  with  a  solid  meal  as 
when  with  a  small  quantity  of  light  food. 
Taken  along  with  food,  it  is  at  times  ser- 
viceable to  assist  the  digestion  of  the  meal, 
and  it  unquestionably  serves  an  important 

fmrpose  in  completing  and  perfecting  the 
ast  stages  of  digestion,  when,  for  instance, 
it  is  taken  three  or  four  hours  after  a  hearty 
dinner.  The  effect  of  tea  on  the  second  stage 
of  digestion,  and  probably  on  the  secretion 
*f  the  bile,  points  out  and  explains  its  value 
when  taken  as  just  stated,  and  also  illus- 
trates the  well-known  anxiety  of  the  dys- 
peptic for  tea-time,  and  the  comparative 
comfort  he  enjoys  after  this  beverage.  It 
is  also  very  valuable  in  cases  of  nervous  and 
sick  headache,  and  acts  as  a   restorative 
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under  any  circumstances  where  the  system 
has  been  subjected  to  exhaustion.  To  the 
person  who  has  a  sufficiency  of  nourishing 
and  wholesome  food,  the  use  of  tea  m 
moderate  quantities,  and  at  proper  times, 
cannot  be  said  ever  to  be  followed  by  un- 
pleasant or  unsatisfactory  consequences. 
If  taken  in  excessive  quantities,  however, 
tea  becomes  decidedly  debilitating  to  the 
nervous  system,  affecting  it  much  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  stimulant  and  nar- 
cotic. In  cases  where  it  evidently  disagrees, 
it  ought  to  be  given  up  altogether  ;  and  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  one 
large  cup,  or  two  small  ones,  of  moderately 
strong  tea,  morning  and  evening,  are  suffi- 
cient. If  this  quantity  is  exceeded,  not 
only  is  it  apt  to  cause  nervousness,  but  the 
amount  of  warm  fluid  debilitates  the 
stomach.  Tea  should  not  be  drunk  too  hot, 
as  it  weakens  the  digestive  organs ;  nor  too 
cool,  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  nausea ;  a  mode- 
rate temperature,  pleasant  to  the  palate,  is 
the  best.  Tea  should  not  be  drunk  too  weak, 
as  it  acts  thus  as  a  violent  diuretic ;  nor  too 
strong,  on  account  of  the  injury  it  does  tc- 
the  nerves.  Black  tea  is  better  than  either 
green  or  mixed.  A  good  proportion  of 
milk  and  sugar  should  be  taken  with  tea, 
to  correct  any  possible  nauseous  qualities 
present. 

TEA,  Growth  and  Preparation  of.-— 
The  tea-plant  is  a  hardy,  evergreen,  and 
leafy  shrub,  which  attains  the  height  ot 
from  three  to  six  feet  and  upwards.    It  is 


generally  propagated  from  seed,  and  the 
plant  comes  to  maturity  in  from  two  to 
three  years,  yielding  in  the  course  of  the 
season  three,  and  in  some  cases,  four  crops 
of  leaves.  The  first  gathering  takes  place 
early  in  the  spring,  a  second  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  a  third  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  a  fourth  in  August.  The  leaves  of  the 
first  gathering  are  the  most  valuable,  and 
from  them  Pekoe  tea,  which  consists  of  the 
young  leaf- buds,  as  well  as  black  teas  of  the 
highest  quality,  are  prepared.  Those  of  the 
last  gathering  are  large  and  old  leaves,  and 
consequently  inferior  in  flavour  and  value. 
The  leaves  vary  considerably  in  size  and 
form;  the  youngest  leaves  are  narrow,  con- 
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voluted,  and  downy ;  those  next  in  size  and 
age  have  their  edges  delicately  serrated, 
with  the  venation  scarcely  perceptible ;  in 
those  of  medium  and  large  sizes  the  vena- 
tion is  well  marked,  a  series  of  characteris- 
tic loops  being-  formed  along  each  margin  of 
the  leaf,  and  the  serrations  are  stronger  and 
deeper,  and  placed  at  wider  intervals.  The 
principal  varieties  of  black  tea  are  Bohea, 
which  is  the  commonest  and  coarsest  de- 
scription. Congou,  Souchong,  Caper  and 
Padre  Souchong,  and  Pekoe,  which  are  of' 
the  highest  quality,  the  last  consisting  of 
the  very  young  unexpanded  leaves,  and 
which,  when  clothed  with  down,  constitute 
flowery  Pekoe.  The  principal  varieties  of 
g^reen  tea  are  Twankay,  Hyson-skin,  Young 
Hyson,  Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Gunpowder, 
which  in  green  tea  corresponds  with  flowery 
Pekoe  in  black.  Imperial,  Hyson,  and 
Toung  Hyson,  consist  of  the  second  and 
third  gatherings,  while  the  light  and  inferior 
teas,  separated  from  Hyson  by  a  winnowing 
machine,  constitute  Hyson-skin.  There  is, 
according  to  most  writers,  but  one  species 
ot  the  tea-plant,  from  which  the  whole  of 
the  above,  and  many  other  varieties  of  tea 
are  obtained,  the  differences  depending  upon 
soil,  climate,  weather,  a^^'-e  of  the  leaves,  and 
mode  of  preparation.  The  plants  from 
which  black  teas  are  prepared  are  grown 
chiefly  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and  ledi-'es  of  | 
mountains,  while  the  green  tea  shrubs  are 
cultivated  in  manured  soils.  Upon  this 
circumstance  many  of.  the  diff'ereuces  be- 
tween the  two  varieties  depend.  Other 
diflferences  are  occasioned  by  the  processes 
adopted  in  the  preparation  and  roasting  of 
the  leaves.  Thus,  while  black  tea  is  first 
roasted  in  a  shallow  iron  vessel,  called  a 
kuo,  and  secondly  in  sieves,  over  a  bright 
charcoal  tire,  green  tea  dues  not  underi.ro 
the  second  method  of  roasting,  but  only  the 
first,  that  in  the  kuo.  An  important  opera- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  tea  consists  in 
the  rolling  the  leaves,  so  as  to  impart  to 
them  their  characteristic  twisted  shape. 
This  is  effected  by  subjecting  the  leaves  to 
pressure,  and  roiling  by  the  handi  in  a 
particular  manner. 

TEA  KE ITLE.— This  utensil  for  contain- 
ing the  water  with  which  tea  is  drawn,! s  made 
of  a  variety  of  forms,  sizes,  and  materials, 
according  to  the  particular  place  they  are 
intended  for.  Tiie  largest  and  strongest 
for  the  kitchen  are  of  c  >pper  or  ca^t-iron  ;• 
smaller  tea-kettles  for  the  same  place  are 
made  of  tin.  With  reg-ard  to  these  latter, 
it  must  be  remarked  that  if  they  are  put  on 
the  tire  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
the  solder  of  the  joints  would  not  melt, 
because  this  being  a  moveable  body  carries 
ofl"  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  from  the 
metal,  and  does  not  become  hot  enough  for 
the  solder  to  melt.  II,  however,  the  kettle 
should  remain  on  the  fire  with  very  little 
water,  it  is  evident  that  the  solder  which 
fixes  the  spout  will  not  be  protected;  and 
should  the  flame  be  permitted  to  reach  this 
part,  the  spoutbecomes  unsoldered,  wholly 
or  in  part,  and  the  kettle  leaks,  an  accident 
well  known  to  happen  too  frequently.  The 
best  tin  tea-kettles  have  the  spout  formed, 


not  of  tin-plate,  but  of  stout  iron  tinned, 
without  any  seam,  and  fixed  on  to  the 
kettle  by  being  passed  through  a  circular 
hole  in  the  body,  to  which  it  is  soldered 
inside,  and  therefore  is  safe  from  the  flame ; 
the  handles  of  these  are  likewise  made  of 
stout  iron  tinned,  and  fixed  on  by  rivets. 
Tea-kettles  for  the  breakfast  and  tea  table 
are  generally  made  of  more  elegant  forms, 
and  various  contrivances  are  used  to  keep 
the  water  boiling  while  it  is  ofl"  the  fire. 
For  this  purpose  a  tea-kettle  may  be  placed 
upon  a  stand  which  contains  a  flat  iron  heater 
that  keeps  it  boiling.  These  are  usually 
made  of  tin-plate,  and  are  very  economical 
and  convenient.  By  means  of  a  properly 
contrived  handle,  the  tea-kettle  and  stand 
may  be  carried  together.  Another  way  is 
to  keep  the  water  boiling  by  iron  heaters,  or 
tubes  of  copper  attached  to  the  tea-kettle, 
and  reaching  to  the  bottom.  Within  these 
tubes  are  put  irons  red  hot.  It  is  important 
that  the  lid  of  the  kettle  should  not  fit  so 
tight  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam. 
When  the  lid  fits  perfectly  tight,  there  is 
danger  of  the  steam  forcing  the  boiling 
water  out  suddenly  through  the  spout,  by 
pressing  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid  within. 
Another  pan  is  as  follows:  If  a  common 
tea-kettle  be  placed  upon  an  open  .tire,  the 
heat  and  flame  that  rises  round  the  sides 
has  little  efl'ect,  and  it  is  only  that  which 
strikes  the  bottom  that  conduces  materially 
to  the  heating  of  the  water.  By  surround- 
ing the  body  of  the  kettle  with  a  cylinder 
of  stout  iron,  as  seen  in  the  engraving. 


extending  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle,  and  soldered  tight  round  the  top, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  a  cavity  between 
this  casing  and  the  kettle.  The  heat  applied, 
whether  that  of  a  fire  or  lamp,  will  not  only 
strike  the  bottom,  but  will  accumulate  to  a 
considerable  degree  round  the  sides,  and 
occasion  the  water  to  boil  much  so  ;ner  than 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  best  tea-kettles 
have  handles  formed  of  wood,  crlass,  or 
ivory.  One  with  a  metallic  handle  cannot 
be  touched  when  filled  with  boil icg  water, 
without  using  a  kettle  holder,  made  of  some 
non-conducting  substance,  as  cloth  of  some 
kind,  or  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  paper  round 
it,  while  a  wooden,  ivory,  or  glass  handle, 
being  itself  a  bad  conductor,  may  be  used 
without  inconvenience. 

TEA- MAKING,     Directions     for.  — 
Tastes  difl'er  regarding  the  flavour  of  va- 
rious sorts  of  tea,  some  preferring  all  black, 
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others  all  green,  and  many  a  mixture  of 
both  in  different  quantities.  A  good  mix- 
ture in  point  of  flavour  is  two- fifths  black, 
two- fifths  green,  and  one-fifth  gunpowder. 
In  point  of  wholesomeness,  however,  all 
black  is  decidedly  the  best.  The  flavour  and 
the  strength  of  tea  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
made,  and  the  best  way  of  conducting  this 
process  will  be  ascertained  to  be  as  follows  : 
—The  proportion  of  tea  to  be  used  is  com- 
monly considered  as  one  teaspoonful  for 
each  person  and  one  for  the  pot ;  this  pro- 
portion will  yield  a  beverage  of  an  agreeable 
strength.  An  important  feature  is  to  have 
the  water  ready  boiling,  not  simmering,  as 
is  too  commonly  the  case ;  for,  unless  the 
water'  be  boiling,  the  tea  cannot  possibly  be 
good.  Having  well  scalded  the  teapot,  put 
in  the  tea,  and  pour  over  it  about  one- third 
of  the  water  the  pot  will  contain,  and  set 
it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  ten  minutes, 
then  fill  up  the  pot  and  allow  it  to  remain 
for  six  or  eight  minutes  longer,  by  which 
time  it  will  be  thoroughly  drawn.  In  pour- 
ing it  out,  be  careful  not  to  drain  the  pot  to 
the  very  last  cup,  and  also  distribute  the 
tea  in  such  a  manner  among  the  partakers 
of  it,  that  one  portion  does  not  have  all  the 
strong  and  the  other  portion  all  the  weak. 
Never  add  fresh  tea  to  that  which  has 
already  been  made  by  way  of  strengthening 
it,  for  it  will  not  have  that  effect ;  but  in  the 
event  of  its  being  too  weak,  then  put  the 
additional  tea  into  a  large  teacup,  fill  it  up 
with  boiling  water,  and  leave  it  there  closely 
covered  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  pour 
the  contents  into  the  teapot.  Another  plan 
recommended  is  always  to  use  two  teapots, 
each  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  quantity 
of  tea  required ;  pour  the  whole  of  the  water 
over  the  tea  at  once,  and  do  not  allow  it  to 
stand  more  than  three  or  four  minutes, 
when  it  should  be  poured  into  the  other 
teapot  and  served  from  that.  If  the  party 
is  large,  this  process  must  be  repeated.  By 
this  means  all  the  tea  will  be  of  equal 
strength,  and  the  aromatic  flavour  will  be 
extracted  without  any  of  the  injurious 
matter.  Soft  water  is  better  for  making 
tea  with  than  hard  water,  the  former  is 
least  impregnated  with  foreign  mixture,  and 
will  always  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of 
the  tanning  matter,  and  will  strike  the 
deepest  black,  with  sulphate  of  iron  in 
solution.  If,  however,  hard  water  must  of 
necessity  be  used,  its  deleterious  properties 
may  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
carbonate  of  soda.  If  tea  be  used  in  a  tea 
urn,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  boils, 
and  that  the  urn  heater  is  red  hot ;  then,  in 
the  first  place,  dust  the  urn,  and  put  the 
boiling  water  into  it,  before  you  put  in  the 
heater ;  and,  to  prevent  an  unpleasant  taste 
being  imparted,  or  spoiling  the  boiling 
water  by  dust,  or  particles  of  the  hot  urn 
(which  may  rub  off  the  heater  as  it  is  being 
put  into  its  place),  be  careful  to  put  on  the 
round  rim  or  ring  before  you  put  in  the  red 
hot  heater;  and  be  sure,  also,  to  avoid 
pouring  any  water  into  the  place  where  the 
heater  goes,  otherwise,  when  the  iron  is  put 
in,  the  steam  may  rush  out  and  scald  the 
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operator  seriously.  It  is  a  well-ascertained 
fact,  that  the  infusion  of  tea  made  in  silver 
or  polished  metal  teapots  is  stronger  than 
that  which  is  produced  in  black  or  other 
kinds  of  earthenware.  This  is  explained 
on  the  principle  that  polished  surfaces  retain, 
heat  much  better  than  dark,  rough  surfaces, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  heat  being  con- 
fined in  the  former  case,  must  act  more 
powerfully  than  in  the  latter.  It  is  further 
certain  that  the  silver  or  metal  teapot,  when 
filled  a  second  time,  produces  worse  tea  than 
the  earthenware  vessel,  and  that  it  is  ad- 
visable to  use  the  earthenware  pot,  unless 
a  silver  or  metal  one  can  be  procured  suffi- 
ciently large  to  contain  at  once  all  that  may 
be  required.  These  facts  are  readily  ex- 
plained by  considering  that  the  action  of 
the  heat  retained  by  the  silver  vessel  so  far 
exhausts  the  herb  as  to  leave  very  little 
soluble  substance  for  a  second  infusion ; 
whereas  the  reduced  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  earthenware  pot,  by  extracting 
only  a  small  proportion  at  first,  leaves  some 
soluble  matter  for  the  action  of  a  subsequent 
infusion.  The  reason  for  pouring  boiling 
water  into  the  teapot  before  the  infusion  is 
made  is,  that  the  vessel  being  previously 
warm  may  abstract  less  heat  from  the 
mixture,  and  thus  admit  a  more  powerful 
action.  Neither  is  it  difficult  to  explain  the 
fact  why  the  infusion  of  tea  is  stronger  if 
only  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water  be 
first  used,  and  more  be  added  some  time 
afterwards  ;  for  if  we  consider  that  only  the 
water  immediately  in  contact  with  the  herb 
can  act  upon  it,  and  that  it  cools  very  rapidly, 
and  especially  in  earthenware  vessels,  it  is 
clear  that  the  effect  will  be  greater  where 
the  heat  is  kept  up  by  additions  of  boiling 
water,  than  where  the  vessel  is  filled  at 
once,  and  the  fluid  suffered  gradually  to 
cool.  When  the  infusion  has  once  been 
completed,  it  is  found  that  any  other  addi- 
tion of  the  herb  only  aff^ds  a  very  small 
increase  in  the  strength,  the  water  having 
cooled  much  below  the  boiling  point,  and 
consequently  acting  very  slightly. 
TEA  POISE.— An   article  of  furniture 


kept  in  the  drawingroom  as  a    receptacle 
for  various  kinds  of  tea  ready  for  use.    Zi 
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is  sometimes  made  with  a  rising  top,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  thie  various 
canisters  are  arranged  within. 

TEA  SYRUP.— Pour  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  over  three  ounces  of  young 
hyson  tea ;  let  it  stand  an  hour,  then  add  a 
pint  of  brandy  ;  cork  it  up  well,  let  it  stand" 
for  ten  days,  shaking  it  frequently;  then 
strain  it,  sweeten  with  clarified  syrup,  and 
bottle  it.  A  teaspoonful  of  this  in  a  glass 
of  water  makes  a  very  refreshing  drink. 

TEA  URN.  — The  tea-urn  is  the  most 
elegant  mode  of  supplying-  water  for  tea. 
It  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  vase,  but  in  a 
great  variety  of  patterns.  The  accompany- 
ing engraving  represents  one  of  the  usual 


kind.  In  the  c^tre  there  is  a  vertical  tube, 
into  which  a  cylinder  of  iron  heated  red 
hot  is  slipped  down,  and  covered  by  a  small 
lid,  and  that  by  the  lid  of  the  urn.  This 
keeps  the  water  in  the  urn  at  a  boiling  heat. 
{Some  tea-urns  have  lamps  beneath  them, 
instead  of  iron  heaters,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  water  hot  any 
length  of  time. 

TEA  URX,  TO  Clean.— In  an  earthen 
gallipot  put  an  ounce  of  bees-wax,  cut  up 
in  small  pieces  ;  set  it  by  the  fireside  until 
perfectly  melted  and  quite  hot,  very  near 
boiling  heat;  remove  the  jar  from  the  fire, 
and  stir  into  it  rather  less  than  a  table- 
spoonful  of  salad  oil,  and  rather  more  than 
a  tablespoonful  of  best  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, continue  stirring  till  well  mixed  and 
nearly  cold;  fill  the  urn  with  boiling  water 
BO  as  to  make  it  thoroughly  hot,  apply  a  thin 
coating  of  the  above  mixture,  and  rub  with 
a  soft  cloth  till  all  stickiness  is  removed ;  then 
polish  with  a  clean  rag  and  a  little  crocus 
powder.  The  crocus  powder  must  be  very 
fine,  so  as  to  sift  throu2:h  muslin. 

TEAL.— A  bird  which  is  a  great  favourite 
with  sportsmen.  About  April,  these  birds 
collect  a  quantity  of  grass  and  rushes,  and 
make  a  covered  nest,  the  opening  for  the 


most  part  to  the  south;   in  this  they  lay 
from  ten  to  fourteen  eggs,  of  a  dirty  white. 


and  as  big  as  those  of  a  pullet.  The  nest  of 
the  teal  is  never  placed  in  such  a  situatioa 
as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  water.  Jt  is 
found  on  all  the  grassy  lochs  of  the  north, 
and  sometimes  some  hundred  yards  from 
the  water's  edge,  and  at  others,  close  by ; 
but  at  all  times  a  dry  spot  is  selected,  where? 
it  deposits  its  eggs.  Teal  shooting  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  some  of  our  inland 
shootings  which  are  neither  common  nor 
within  the  reach  of  every  one ;  and  it  is  a 
most  amusing  sport  when  pursued  on  the* 
banks  of  a  small  river  or  even  a  large  brooks 
well  sheltered  by  bushes.  When  hunted  up, 
a  teal  seldom  rises  in  the  air,  but  usually 
skims  along  the  stream,  and  presents  a  fine 
shot  If  it  cannot  be  got  at  through  the  inter- 
ception of  trees  or  large  bushes,  one  of  the 
party  should  run  forward  so  as  to  circum- 
vent its  entire  escape  out  of  reach.  It  i» 
not  often,  however,  that  a  teal  flies  away 
altogether.  The  teal  will  also  frequently 
swim  down  stream  the  moment  after  it 
drops;  so  that  if  the  shooter  does  not  cast 
his  eye  quickly  that  way,  instead  of  continu- 
ing to  look  for  him  in  one  spot,  the  bird  will 
probably  catch  sight  of  the  sportsman  and  fly 
up,  while  his  attention  is  being  directed  to 
the  wrong  place. 

TEAL,  TO  Dress.— Half- roast  them; 
when  they  come  to  table  slice  the  breast, 
strew  on  pepper  and  salt,  pour  on  a  little 
port  wine,  and  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
over ;  put  some  gravy  to  this,  set  the  plate 
on  a  lamp,  cut  up  the  bird,  let  it  remain  over 
the  lamp  tili  done,  turning  it. 

TEETOTAL  DRINKS.— As  there  are 
many  persons  who  wholly  abstain  from 
alcoholic  liquors,  the  following  collection  of 
recipes  for  unintoxicating  beverages  are 
herewith  given  under  a  general  head,  for  the 
purpose  of  easy  reference:— 

Apple  Baked  Drink.— Bake  half  a  dozen 
apples  without  peeling  them,  put  them  into 
a  jug,  and  pour  half  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water  over  them  whilst  they  are  hot,  cover 
the  whole  up  until  cold,  then  sweeten  with 
honey  or  sugar. 
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Apple  Drink.— Bo\\  five  or  six  ripe  pippins, 
cut  into  six  or  eij^ht  pieces,  in  half  a  gallon 
of  water  until  quite  soft,  strain  through  a 
sieve,  and  sweeten  with  honey  and  sugar. 

Apricot  Effervescing  Drink. — Take  a  pint  of 
the  juice  of  bruised  apricots,  filter  until 
clear,  and  make  into  a  syrup  with  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  then  add  an  ounce  of  tar- 
taric acid,  bottle,  and  cork  securely.  For  a 
tumbler  three  parts  full  of  water,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  syrup,  and  a  scruple 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  stir  well,  and  drink 
while  effervescing. 

Barley  Water  with  Honey.— Adid  the  juice 
and  rind  of  one  lemon  to  a  tablespoonful  of 
honey,  and  two  teacupfuls  of  barley,  put  it 
into  a  jug,  and  pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water 
upon  it. 

Barley  Water  with  Isinglass.— Ta.ke  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pearl  barley,  six  lumps  of  loaf 
sugar  of  the  ordinary  size,  half  a  lemon, 
and  enoug^h  isinglass  to  clear  it.  Pour  half 
a  g-allon  of  spring  water  on  these  ingredients, 
and  let  it  stand  till  cold. 

Cool  Cup.— Weigh  six  ounces  of  sugar  in 
lumps,  and  extract  the  essence  from  the  rind 
of  a  large  fresh  lemon  by  rubbing  the  lumps 
of  sugar  upon  it;  then  put  them  into  a 
deep  jug-,  and  the  strained  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  a  half.  When  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, pour  in  a  bottle  of  cider,  add  nearly 
half  a  small  nutmeg  lightly  grated,  and 
serve  the  cup  with  or  without  some  sprigs 
of  fresh  balm  or  borage  in  it.  If  closely 
covered  down  and  placed  on  ice  for  a  short 
time,  it  will  be  more  agreeable  as  a  summer 
beverage. 

Currant  Water.— Squeeze  a  pound  of  cur- 
rants into  a  quart  of  water,  add  four  or  five 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar.  Mix  well,  strain, 
and  ice,  or  allow  to  cool. 

Effervescing  Waters.— These  are  made  ex- 
temporaneously by  adding  to  twenty  grains 
of  bi- carbonate  of  soda  (or  potash),  tit  teen 
grains  of  citric  (or  tartaric  acid),  about  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  coarsely  powdered  white 
sugar  or  a  teaspoonful  of  syrup  may  be  added, 
and  if  cleared,  two  or  three  drops  of  essence 
of  lemon.  The  soda  with  either  of  the 
acids  makes  soda  water,  the  potash,  potash 
water,  and  the  addition  of  the  lemon  and 
sugar  converts  it  into  effervescing  lemonade. 
If  ginger  beer  be  desired,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  about  ten  grains  of  powdered  ginger 
instead  of  the  lemon  essence.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  lemon-juice  (obtained  from  half 
a  lemon  or  an  orange)  is  equal  to  fifteen 
grains  of  citric  acid,  and  may  be  substituted 
for  it  and  the  essence  with  advantage.  The 
method  of  proceeding  in  each  case  is  as 
follows  :— Dissolve  the  soda  or  potash  in  a 
wineglassful  of  water  with  the  sugar  or 
syrup,  and  the  essence  of  ginger  or  lemon, 
when  they  are  used ;  then  dissolve  the  acid 
in  an  equal  quantity  of  water  (or  squeeze 
the  lemon)  in  another  glass ;  pour  the  two 
together,  and  drink  while  effervescing. 

Fruit  Beverages. — Fruit  drinks  should  be 
made  with  the  juice  of  fresh  fruit  when  it 
can  be  obtained,  in  preference  to  syrup  or 
jam,  and  the  usual  method  of  preparing 
these  drinks  is  to  boil  the  juice  which  has 
been  squeezed  from  the  fruit,  with  a  little 
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water,  straining  it  afterwards  through  a 
flannel  bag,  and  adding  as  much  syrup  or 
sugar,  lemon-juice  and  water,  which  should 
be  perfectly  cold  before  use. 

Ginger  Drink. — Take  a  pound  of  cream  of 
tartar,  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  coarsely  pounded  ginger,  boil 
these  ingredients  together  in  four  gallons  of 
water  for  ten  minutes  ;  skim  it  clear,  and 
let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold;  add  a  spoonful 
of  yeast,  stir  the  whole  together,  let  it  stand 
all  night  to  settle,  then  bottle  in  small  stone 
bottles  securely  corked;,  in  three  days  it  will 
be  fit  for  use. 

Iced  Beverages.— These  are  made  by  the 
addition  of  ice  to  other  materials,  by  which 
the  flavour  of  the  whole  is  rendered  more 
grateful  to  the  palate.  Clean  and  pure  ice 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Indian  Syrup.— Ta,ke  five  pounds  of  lump 
sugar,  two  ounces  of  citric  acid,  and  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water ;  when  cold,  add  half 
a  drachm  of  essence  of  lemon,  stir  it  well, 
and  bottle  it.  About  two  tablespoonfuls  to 
a  glass  of  cold  water. 

Lemon  Kali.— Tsike  of  highly-dried  citric 
or  tartaric  acid  twenty-four  grains,  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  also  highly'dried,  one  scruple, 
coarsely  powdered  refined  sugar  (also  dried) 
two  drachms,  and  essence  of  lemon  one  or 
two  drops.  The  whole  must  be  kept  in  a 
very  dry  bottle.  When  required  for  use,  a 
dessertspoonful  will  make  a  pleasant  beve- 
rage when  added  to  three  parts  of  a  tumbler 
of  water. 

Lemon  Waier.-Txit  two  slices  of  lemon, 
thinly  peeled,  into  a  teapot,  a  small  piece  of 
peel,  and  sugar  to  sweeten ;  pour  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  and  stop  it  closely  for  two 
hours. 

Lemon  Barley  Water. — Rub  two  ounces  of 
sugar  on  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  so  as  to  extract 
its  flavour;  press  out  the  juice  on  to  the 
sugar,  and  pour  on  it  a  quart  of  plain  barley 
water,  made  without  lemon  or  sugar. 

Normandy  Pippin  Water. — Cut  up  five  or  six 
Normandy  pippins  into  small  pieces,  boil 
them  for  half  an  hour  in  a  quart  of  water, 
with  a  little  lemon-peel,  and  a  clove ;  sweeten 
to  taste,  strain,  and  drink  when  cold. 

Orange  Barley  Water. — Kub  two  ounces  of 
sugar  on  the  rind  of  an  orange,  and  after- 
wards press  out  the  juice  upon  the  sugar, 
upon  which  pour  a  quart  of  plain  barley 
water. 

Peach  Water. — Mash  eight  ripe  peaches, 
add  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  add  a  teacupful  of 
syrup  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water  ;  strain  through  a  sieve, 
and  mix  with  cold  water  when  required  for 
drinking. 

Raspberry  Effervescing  Draught.— T&ke  three 
pints  of  raspberry  juice,  filter  clear,  and 
make  a  syrup  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
sugar,  and  add  three  ounces  of  tartaric  acid. 
Keep  it  in  well- corked  bottles.  For  a  tum- 
bler three  parts  full  of  water,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  the  syrup  and  a  scruple  of 
carbonate  of  soda. 

Rhubarb  Sherbet. — Boil  six  or  eight  sticks 
of  rhubarb  for  ten  minutes  in  a  quart  of 
water  ;  strain  the  liquor  into  a  jug,  in  which 
a  thinly  pared  lemon-peel  is  placed,  and  two 
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tablespoonfuls  of  clarified  sugar ;  let  it  stand 
for  five  or  six  hours,  and  it  will  then  be  fit 
to  drink. 

Sugar  Water.— "Boil  a  suflBcient  quantity  of 
sugar  in  water  to  make  it  pleasantly  sweet, 
let  it  stand  till  cool,  then  drink  with  ice,  or 
not,  as  desired.  The  same  drink  may  be 
made  by  simply  dissolving  two  or  three 
lumps  of  sug-ar  in  a  tumblerful  of  water. 

Turkish  Sherbet.  —Wash  a  small  quarter  of 
veal,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  with  nine  pints 
of  water ;  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  boil  till 
reduced  to  two  pints  ;  run  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  when  cold  add  to  it  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  lemon- juice,  and  two  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar  which  has  been  made  into  a  syrup 
with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and  cleared 
with  the  white  of  an  egg-. 

Welsh  Nectar.— Boil  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  let  it  stand  to  cool;  add  a  pound  of 
raisins,  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  the  juice 
of  three  lemons,  and  their  rinds  thinly 
peeled,  stir  the  whole  daily  for  four  days, 
then  strain  it  through  a  jelly-bag,  bottle  it, 
and  cork  it  securely.  In  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night it  will  be  fit  for  use. —See,  also,  Apple 
Water,  Barley  Water,  Chocolate, 
Cider,  Cocoa,  Coffee,  Cranberry 
Water,  Curds  axd  Whey,  Ginger 
Beer,  Iced  Water,  Lemonade,  Orange- 
ade, Orgeat,  Perry,  Raspberry  Vine- 
gar, Rice  Water,  Sherbet,  Sod  a  Water, 
Strawberry  Water,  Toast  andWater, 
&c. 

TEETH,  Preservation  of.— The  preser- 
vation of  the  teeth  ought  to  form  an  impor- 
tant item  in  the  care  of  the  person.  The 
possession  of  sound  teeth  is  a  great  blessing, 
as  they  not  only  promote  the  process  of 
digestion,  but  keep  the  breath  sweet  and  pure. 
Unsound  and  unclean  teeth  are  also  most 
unsightly  and  unpleasant  for  other  persons 
to  be  brought  in  contact  with  ;  for  these  com- 
bined reasons,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
observed  in  the  management  of  these  impor- 
tant organs.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  teeth  are  bones  thinly  covered  over  with 
a  fine  enamel,  and  this  enamel  is  more  or  less 
substantial  in  different  persons.  Whenever 
this  enamel  is  worn  through  by  too  coarse  a 
powder  or  too  frequently  cleansing  the  teeth, 
or  eaten  through  by  a  scorbutic  humour  in 
the  gums,  the  tooth  cannot  long  remain 
sound.  The  teeth,  therefore,  are  to  be  cleaned 
but  with  great  precaution,  for  if  the 
enamel  is  worn  off  faster  by  cleaning  the 
outside  than  nature  supplies  it  within,  the 
teeth  will  probably  suffer  more  by  this  me- 
thod than  by  neglect.  A  butcher's  ?kevver, 
or  the  wood  with  which  they  are  made  must 
be  bruised  and  bit  at  the  end,  till  with  a  little 
use  it  will  become  the  softest  and  best  brush 
for  this  purpose ;  and  in  general  the  teeth 
may  be  cleaned  with  this  brush  without  any 
powder.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that, 
very  near  the  gums  of  persons  whose  teeth 
are  otherwise  good,  there  is  apt  to  grow  a 
false  kind  of  enamel,  both  within  and  with- 
out, and  this  false  enamel  or  tartar,  if 
neglected,  pushes  the  gums  higher  and 
higher  till  it  leaves  the  fangs  of  the  teeth 
quite  bare,  above  the  true  enamel,  so  that 
sound  teeth  are  destroyed,  because  the  gum 


has  forsaken  that  part  which  is  not  sheathed 
and  protected.  In  the  summer  months  this 
tartar  may  be  effectually  removed  by  par- 
taking daily  of  strawberries;  eating  plenti- 
fully of  watercress  is  also  considered  a  good 
remedy.  An  excellent  tincture  for  this 
defect  will  be  found  as  follows  :— Mix  six 
ounces  of  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark  with 
half  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac.  Shake 
these  well  for  a  few  moments  every  time 
before  the  tincture  is  used.  The  method  of 
using  it  is,  to  take  a  spoonful  and  hold  it 
near  the  teeth,  then  with  a  finger  dipped  in, 
rubbing  the  gums  and  teeth,  which  are 
afterwards  to  be  washed  with  warm  water. 
Another  method  of  preserving  the  teeth  is 
to  wash  out  the  mouth  with  water  after 
every  meal,  especially  if  animal  food  has 
been  eaten  ;  by  these  means  the  particles  of 
food  lodging  about  the  teeth  and  gums  are 
dislodged,  which,  when  allowed  to  remain, 
and  accumulate,  proves  excessively  injurious. 
Much  harm  is  frequently  done  to  the  teeth 
by  cleaning  them  with  too  hard  a  brush  or 
deleterious  dentifrices,  in  either  case  the 
enamel  being  scratched  and  otherwise 
injured.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  teeth  is  greatly  influenced  by 
what  is  eaten  and  drunk.  All  things  that 
are  either  very  hot  or  very  cold  are  extremely 
bad;  acids  are  especially  injurious,  as  are 
also  sweets.  77ie  decaying  of  teeth  is  partly 
due  to  chemical  decomposition  of  the  food 
lodged  between  the  teeth  in  eating.  When 
there  is  joined  to  this  an  unhealthy  or  weak 
condition  of  the  ivory,  which  is  thus 
rendered  incapable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
external  causes,  and  also  the  continual 
pressure  of  the  adjacent  teeth,  when  too 
close  together,  then  decay  is  almost  sure  to 
take  place  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
crown.  AVhen  it  occurs  in  the  sides  of  the 
necks,  just  below  the  enamel,  the  cause 
always  is  in  the  food,  and  generally  so  when 
in  the  middle  of  the  crown  of  the  molars ; 
but  sometimes  decay  takes  place  beneath 
the  enamel,  and  long  before  the  slightest 
fissure  in  this  part  can  be  detected  by  any 
ordinary  observation,  or,  at  all  events, 
while  there  is  no  opening  large  enough  to 
admit  the  food.  Besides  these  causes, 
another  exists  in  the  uncovered  state  of  the 
roots,  or  fangs,  or  in  these  being  covered  by 
tartar  instead  of  gum,  both  of  which  cir- 
cumstances tend  to  produce  decomposition 
and  decay,  and  should  be  cautiously  guarded 
against.  When  a  cavity  is  actually  deve- 
loped, the  sooner  it  is  filled  the  better. 
When  it  is  small  and  has  not  opened  into 
the  natural  cavity  of  the  tooth,  gold  leaf  ig 
the  best  material,  the  dentist  previously 
cutting  away  the  decayed  matter  and  press- 
ing in  the  gold  with  great  force.  When, 
however,  this  cavity  is  exposed,  gold  is 
useless  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  best  methods  of 
filling  teeth  when  beginning  to  decay  :—l. 
Mix  thirteen  parts  of  pure  finely  powdered 
caustic  lime  with  twelve  parts  of  ?inhydrou8 
phosphoric  acid.  This  powder  is  moist 
during  the  mixing,  and  while  in  that  state 
is  to  be  mtroduced  into  the  decayed  tooth. 
The  place  in  the  tooth  is  to  be  made  dry 
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before  receiving  the  mixture.  This  kind  of 
filling  must  be  used  two  or  three  minutes 
after  being-  prepared.  Soon  after  it  is 
lodged  in  the  decayed  cavity,  it  becomes  very- 
solid.  2.  Take  pure  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid,  forty- eight  grains,  pure  caustic  (un- 
slaked) lime,  lorty-two  grains.  Finely  pul- 
verize each  separately,  and  keep  them  sepa- 
rate in  v^rell- stopped  bottles  till  wanted. 
For  use,  mix  the  required  quantity  in  a 
small  mortar,  as  rapidly  and  periectly  as 
possible,  and  at  once  press  the  dry  mixture 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  The  surface 
should  then  be  smoothed  off  and  finished 
by  moistening  -with  water.  This  cement 
soon  acquires  great  hardness ;  it  is  very 
white  and  durable,  and  in  its  composition 
resembles  the  natural  earthy  matter  of  the 
teeth.  The  whole  process  requires  expert- 
ness  to  succeed;  but  the  latter,  when  at- 
tained, will  amply  repay  for  one  or  two 
failures.  If  the  composition  be  not  mixed 
and  applied  quickly  it  becomes  moist,  and  is 
therefore  unfit  for  use.  In  many  cases  the 
odour  arising-  from  carious  teeth  is  very 
offensive ;  to  remedy  this,  the  mouth  should 
be  well  rinsed  with  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  soda  in  k  tumbler  of 
water,  which  will  have  the  desired  effect. — 
See  Dentifrice,  Toothache,  &c. 

TEETHING.— This  natural  process  in  a 
child's  development,  usually  commences 
about  the  third  month,  though  it  is  seldom 
tjU  the  fifth  or  sixth  that  the  teeth  make 
their  appearance  through  the  gums.  The 
period  when  the  teeth  may  be  expected  is 
indicated  by  an  increased  irritability  of  the 
infant,  the  gums  become  tense,  shiny,  and 
swollen ;  while  the  excited  glands  in  the 
neighbourhood  pour  out  so  large  a  quantity 
of  saliva,  that  it  overflows  the  mouth, 
causing-  the  infant  to  drivel,  as  the  nurses 
call  this  natural  salivation.  At  the  same 
time  the  child,  as  if  to  relieve  the  heat  and 
irritation  it  feels,  thrusts  its  hands  into  its 
mouth  in  the  attempt  to  do  what  the  watchful 
mother  will  do  for  it— scratch  the  top  of  the 
gum  with  her  nail,  or,  making  a  rasp  of  a 
rough  crust,  or  a  proper  gum-ring,  rub  it 
freely  along  the  top  ridge,  that  by  abrading 
it  of  the  binding  cuticle,  the  imprisoned  gum 
may  have  the  power  to  expand.  As  the 
only  benefit  that  can  accrue  from  rubbing 
the  child's  gum  is  the  tearing  or  relaxing  of 
this  fine  but  tenacious  cuticle,  all  smooth 
surfaces,  such  as  coral  or  ivory  rings,  are 
perfectly  useless;  such  instruments  to  be 
of  any  service,  should  be  cut  into  small 
diamonds  like  a  fine  file,  and  used  frequently 
by  the  parent,  exactly  in  that  manner.  The 
crust,  though  serviceable  from  its  roughness, 
is  dangerous  from  the  chance  of  crumbs 
breaking  off  and  getting  into  the  infant's 
throat.  After  the  irritation  and  drivelling 
bave  continued  for  some  weeks,  a  white  line 
or  a  round  spot  appears  on  the  top  of  the 
gum  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  ultimately  of  the 
upper;  through  these  white  spots  the  teeth 
finally  burst  their  way  in  the  following 
order :  two  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
the  first  to  make  their  appearance,  though 
frequently  several  weeks  elapse  between  the 
advent  of  the  first  and  second ;  the  next  cut 
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are  the  four  incisors  of  the  upper,  then  the 
remaining  two  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw, 
one  on  each  side,  but  not  joining.  There  is 
now  a  pause  lor  a  short  time  in  the  process. 
The  next  in  succession  are  the  four  eye  teeth 
in  either  jaw,  thus  completing-  the  infantine 
set  of  sixteen  teeth.  Another  pause,  usually 
of  some  months,  succeeds  before  nature  re- 
sumes her  active  operations  ;  when  she  does, 
it  is  to  place  one  double  tooth  on  each  side 
of  both  jaws,  thus  completing  the  child's 
complement  of  twenty  teeth.  When  these 
are  shed,  and  nature  completes  her  office, 
instead  of  the  first  ten  she  places  sixteen 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  thus  doubling  her  first 
complement,  and  making  the  adult  set 
thirty-two.  Each  tooth  as  it  is  formed 
makes  half  a  circle  on  its  axis,  and  rising 
sideways,  pierces  the  gum  with  the  extreme 
point  of  its  edge,  revolving  as  it  rises  to  the 
perpendicular. 

The  diseases  that  teething  gives  rise  to  in 
infants  are  very  numerous,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  so  natural  a  process  are  some  ot 
the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  human  economy. 
The  disorders  excited  by  difficult  dentition 
are,  diarrhoea,  convulsions,  mesenteric  dis- 
ease, water  on  the  brain,  rickets,  and  remit- 
tent fever— all  of  them  to  the  infant  fearfully 
mortal  diseases.  Each  of  these  affections, 
though  so  different  in  its  locality,  and  so 
opposite  in  its  symptoms,  is  induced  by  the 
same  cause,  long- continued  irritation  in  the 
gums  reacting  on  the  delicate  organization 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  And,  as 
this  irritation  is  caused  by  the  difficulty  the 
imprisoned  tooth  finds  in  escaping  from  the 
fibrous  membrane  in  which  it  is  enveloped, 
and  making  its  way  through  the  tightly 
bound  gum,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
medical  man  or  parent,  as  soon  as  the  first 
constitutional  disturbance  manifests  itself, 
to  assist  the  eflorts  of  nature  to  effect  the 
escape  of  the  tooth,  by  dividing  the  gum 
and  leaving  an  aperture  through  which  the 
new-formed  tooth  may  reach  its  destination. 
But,  as  lancing  the  gums,  as  the  process  is 
called,  will  be  worse  than  useless  unless 
effectually  done,  the  gums  should  never  be  cut 
unless  the  tooth  can  be  plainly  felt  below, 
and  to  be  of  service,  the  incision  must 
be  carried  down  to  the  tooth,  or  else  the 
unyielding  membrane  in  w^hich  it  is  encased 
will  be  undivided,  and  the  child  put  to  the 
inconvenience  of  lancing  without  effecting 
the  slightest  benefit.  As,  however,  the  irri- 
tation commences  from  the  first  entrance 
of  the  tooth  into  the  gum  on  emerging 
from  its  bony  socket,  and  long  before  the 
actual  pressure  of  the  tooth  can  cause  the 
graver  mischief,  or  simply  from  the  increased 
amount  of  blood  circulating  in  the  parts,  it 
is  evident  that  lancing  the  gums  in  so  early 
a  stage  of  formation  is  not  only  impolitic, 
but  hurtful.  Another  mode  of  relief,  both 
for  the  diarrhoea  and  convulsions  that  so 
frequently  occur  in  weakly  iniants  at  this 
period,  must  be  looked  for ;  and  this  mode 
in  all  stages  of  dentition,  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  will  be  found  either  a  source  of 
instant  relief  or  ot  certain  recjvery:  this 
remedy  is  the  ha  baih,  which,  in  all  cases  of 
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infantine  suffering,  is  the  mother's  best  hope, 
and  should  be  her  unshaken  reliance.  The 
time  a  child  should  be  kept  in  a  hot  bath 
should  seldom  exceed  two  minutes;  and,  as 
the  object  is  to  unload  some  congested  organ, 
or  to  relieve  certain  parts  of  their  excess  of 
blood  by  causing  a  rapid  determination  to 
the  skin,  the  water  should  be  hot  enough 
to  produce  this  effect  as  instantaneously 
as  possible.  When  diarrhoea  continues  in 
despite  of  the  hot  bath,  a  little  magnesia  or 
a  few  grains  of  prepared  chalk  may  be  given 
two  or  three  times  a  day  until  the  excessive 
action  is  checked  ;  or  if  unabated  by  these 
means,  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  kino  is  to 
be  administered,  as  prescribed  for  diarrhcea. 
—See  Bath,  Convulsions,  Diarrh(ea, 
Scarlet  Fever,  &c. 

TELESCOPE.— The  telescope  invented 
by  Galileo  consisted  of  one  convex  lens  and 
one  concave  lens,  the  distance  between  them 
being  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses.  This  is  the 
construction  of  what  is  called  an  opera 
glass  ;  and  the  Galilean  telescope  is  now 
used  chietiy  for  viewing  objects  within  a 
theatre  or  an  apartment,  since,  if  conside- 
rable magnifying  power  were  given  to  it,  the 
extent  of  the  held  of  view  would  be  very 
small.  A  simple  telescope  may  also  be  con- 
structed by  means  of  two  convex  lenses, 
which  are  placed  at  a  distance  from  one 
another  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  focal 
lengths.  In  order  to  afford  a  view  of  objects 
in  the  same  position  as  they  appear  to  have 
when  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  Mr.  Dollond 
employed  an  eye-tube  containing  four  lenses ; 
whereas  in  the  eye-piece  invented  by  Huy- 
ghens,  which  is  used  in  most  astronomical 
telescopes,  there  are  only  two  lenses,  and 
objects  are  seen  inverted.  In  reflecting 
telescopes,  a  speculum  at  one  extremity  of 
the  tube  serves  the  purpose  of  the  object- 
glass  in  refracting  telescopes,  by  forming  an 
image  at  its  focus,  and  the  image  so  formed 
is  viewed  by  the  eye  throu^'^h  mtermediate 
reflectors.  The  Newtonian  reflecting  tele- 
scopes have  one  concave  speculum  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube ;  and  the  rays  reflected 
from  it  fall  in  a  convergent  state  upon  a 
small  plane  mirror,  placed  so  as  to  make  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  axis  of 
the  telescope.  After  the  second  reflection 
the  rays  unite  and  form  an  image,  which  is 
viewed  through  aHuyghenian  eye-piece  fixed 
in  the  side  of  the  tube  opposite  the  plane 
mirror,  that  is,  near  the  open  end  of  the 
tube.  In  the  Gregorian  reflecting  telescopes 
the  second  reflection  is  given  by  a  second 
concave  mirror,  the  face  of  which  is  towards 
the  observer.  The  telescope  constructed  by 
the  late  Sir  Wm.  Ilerschel  differed  from  the 
Newtonian  telescopes  only  in  having  no 
small  mirror.  The  surface  of  the  great 
speculum,  which  was  four  feet  in  diameter, 
had  a  small  obliquity  to  the  axis,  so  that 
the  image  formed  by  reflection  from  it  fell 
near  the  lower  side  of  the  tube  at  its  open 
end;  at  this  place  there  was  a  sliding  appa- 
ratus, which  carried  a  tube  containing  the 
eye-glasses.  The  observer,  in  viewing,  was 
situated  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  with 
his  back  to  the  object,  and  he  looked  directly 


towards  the  centre  of  the  speculum.  The 
reflecting  telescope  executed  by  Lord  Rosse, 
in  1842,  is  fifty- six  feet  long,  and  its  spe- 
culum is  six  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  capable 
of  being  directed  from  the  zenith  to  the 
horizon  towards  the  south,  and  from  the 
zenith  to  a  position  parallel  to  the  earth's 
axis  towards  the  north  ;  it  has  also  a  move- 
ment in  azimuth  of  about  eight  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  meridian.  The  Great  Exhi- 
bition contains  a  noble  telescope  by  Mr. 
Ross,  which  is  considered  the  largest  ever 
constructed  on  the  refractive  principle. 
Telescopes  are,  generally  speaking,  expen- 
sive instruments  ;  but  a  cheap  telescope  for 
observing  heavenly  bodies  may  be  con- 
structed as  follows  :— Procure  from  an  opti- 
cian a  thirty-five  inch  object-glass  (that  is, 
a  convex  glass  which  produces  a  locus  of 
the  sun's  rays  at  the  distance  of  thirty-six 
inches)  and  a  one- inch  eye-glass  (that  is,  a 
convex  glass  producing  a  focus  at  one  inch). 
Employ  a  tin-plate  worker  to  make  two  tin 
tubes,  one  thirty  inches  long,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter ;  the  other, 
ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and  its  diameter 
such  that  it  will  just  slide  comfortably  inside 
the  larger.  The  inside  of  these  tubes  should 
be  first  painted,  or  lined  with  a  dull  black. 
At  the  end  of  the  larger  tube  an  ingenious 
workman  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  object-glass,  so  that  not  more  than  an 
inch  diameter  of  it  shall  be  exposed,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  smaller  tube  the  eye-glass 
must  be  fixed.  When  the  open  end  of  one 
tube  is  inserted  in  the  open  end  of  the  other, 
so  that  the  two  glasses  shall  be  about  thirty- 
seven  inches  apart,  a  telescope  will  be  found 
which  will  magnify  the  diameter  of  objects 
thirty-six  times:  or,  in  other  words,  will  make 
the  lieavenly  objects  appear  thirty- six  times 
nearer.  With  such  a  telescope  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  the  crescent  of  Venus,  and  the 
irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
may  be  distinguished.  It  must  be  observed 
that  with  this  instrument  all  objects  will 
appear  inverted;  but  with  regard  to  celestial 
objects,  this  is  of  no  importance.  This  tele- 
scope will  cost  about  four  shillings  ;  but  foi* 
twice  that  sum  a  very  much  superior  one 
may  be  constructed  by  obtaining  a  larger 
and  better  object-glass,  of  forty  to  forty- 
eight  inches  focal  distance,  the  cost  of  which 
is  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  retaining  the 
one-inch  eye-glass,  and  having  the  tubes 
made  to  suit  the  additional  greater  length  of 
focus  and  diameter  of  object-glass.  The  pos- 
session of  such  a  telescope  may  add  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  those  who 
have  any  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
facts  of  astronomy. 

TENANT.— This  term  is  here  considered 
as  the  holder  of  lands  or  tenements.  A 
tenant  at  will  is  a  person  who  holds  lands  or 
tenements  at  the  will  or  pleasure  of  the 
lessor.  This  tenancy  at  will,  however,  is  at 
the  will  of  both  parties,  for  either  may 
determine  the  holding,  and  quit  his  con- 
nection with  the  other,  at  his  own  pleasure. 
If,  however,  the  landlord  puts  his  tenant  at 
will  out  after  he  has  sown  his  land,  the 
lessee  may  claim  free  ingress,  egress,  and 
regress  to  cut  and  carry  away  the  profits. 
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It  is  established  that  if  a  tenant  takes  from 
year  to  year,  either  party  must  give  a  reason- 
able notice  before  the  end  of  the  year,  although 
that  reasonable  notice  varies  according  to  the 
custom  of  different  counties.  If,  however, 
an  agreement  be  made  to  let  premises  so 
lonfr  as  both  parties  like,  and  reserving  as  a 
compensation  accruing  from  day  to  day, 
and  not  referable  to  a  year  or  any  aliquot 
part  of  a  year,  it  does  not  create  a  holding 
from  year  to  year,  but  a  tenancy  at  will, 
Strictly  so  called.  And  though  the  tenant 
has  expended  money  on  the  improvement  of 
the  premises,  that  does  not  give  him  a  term 
to  hold  until  he  is  indemnified.  The  tenant 
who  is  suffered  to  remain  in  possession  after 
his  lease  is  expired,  pending  a  negotiation 
for  a  new  lease,  is  a  tenant  at  will.    The 

gossession  of  the  tenant  at  will  has,  in  fact, 
een  held  to  be  the  possession  of  the  lessor. 
A  person  who  lives  rent  free  by  the  consent 
of  the  owner  is  a  mere  tenant  at  will.  So  is 
also  a  person  who  has  been  let  into  posses- 
sion of  land  under  a  contract  of  sale  which 
has  not  been  completed.  A  tenant  from  year 
to  year  is  one  who  holds  lands  and  tenements 
by  an  uncertain  and  indeterminate  tenure, 
more  especially  if  an  annual  rent  is  reserved. 
Payment  of  rent  is  primary  evideace  of  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year.  When  a  tenant, 
under  these  conditions,  takes  possession,  he 
is  bound  to  keep  the  premises  for  a  year,  for 
till  then  he  cannot  give  the  proper  notice, 
which  must  expire  at  a  period  corresponding- 
with  that  at  which  he  took  possession ;  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  landlord. 
The  entrance  of  a  tenant  in  the  middle  of  a 
quarter  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
tenancy;  he  is  a  tenant  from  the  quarter- 
day.  The  tenant  who  holds  over  after  his 
lease  has  expired  is  a  tenant  at  will  at  the 
same  rate  as  he  paid  under  the  lease,  till  the 
landlord  receives  the  first  quarter's  rent, 
and  then  he  becomes  a  yearly  tenant  at  the 
same  rent.  A  tenant  under  an  agreement 
for  a  lease  is  a  yearly  tenant.  An  occupa- 
tion pending  a  negotiation  for  a  lease  will 
entitle  the  landlord  to  sue,  although  no 
distress  for  rent  can  be  levied.  A  tenant 
from  year  to  year  is  only  liable  to  repairs 
which  are  necessary  from  voluntary  negli- 
gence, but  he  is  not  liable  for  accidental  fires 
and  fair  wear  and  tear ;  his  liability,  there- 
fore, is  confined  to  tenantable  repairs,  and 
not  to  those  of  a  substantial  kind.  A  tenant 
from  year  to  year  may  assign  over  his  inte- 
rest in  the  estate  for  any  portion  of  time  less 
than  a  year,  or  he  may  sublet  a  portion  of  it 
in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary with  his  landlord,  and  this  he  may  do 
without  having-  his  landlord's  consent  to 
the  transfer.  But  though  a  yearly  tenant 
can  thus  assign  over  his  interest,  a  tenant 
at  will  cannot. 

TENCH.— A  fish  very  much  like  carp  in 
its  haunts  and  habits ;  the  head,  sides, 
and  belly  are  of  a  yellowish  green ;  the 
fins  are  large,  and  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour ;  the  tail  is  not  forked  ;  its  body  is 
thicker  and  deeper  than  other  fish,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  somewhat  approaching 
the  bream  in  shape ;  the  scales  are  smooth 
and  small;  and  the  eyes  are  of  a  golden 


tint,  encircled  by  a  band  of  ci-imson.  The 
tench  is  found  in  ponds,  lakes,  pits,  and 
occasionally  in  the  deep  and  sluggish  parts 
of  rivers;  it  spawns  in  jMay  and  June,  and 
quickly  recovers  its  condition.  It  bites  best 
from  April  until  August,  and  the  baits  and 
tackle  and  mode  of  angling  for  it  are  similar 
to  those  used  for  carp— worms,  gentles, 
wasp  grubs,  and  honey-paste  being  those 
most  preferable. 

TENCH  BOILED.-Scale  and  clean  the 
fish,  then  wrap  them  in  buttered  paper,  and 
broil  on  a  gridiron;  serve  with  melted 
butter,  or  any  other  sauce. 

TENCH  FRICASSEED.-Dip  the  fish 
for  a  minute  or  two  into  boiling  water; 
then  take  it  out,  and  remove  the  skin  and 
the  scales,  beginning  at  the  side  of  the  head ; 
then  gut  and  wash  it ;  cut  it  into  pieces,  and 
fricassee  in  the  usual  manner. 

TENCH  FRIED.— Draw  and  wash  the 
fish  well ;  then  wipe  it  very  dry ;  cut  it 
open  down  the  back ;  season  with  salt,  and 
fry  of  a  good  colour  in  boiling  oil  or  lard; 
serve  with  anchovy  or  any  other  sauce. 

TENCH  MARINADED.— Scale  and  clean 
the  fish,  and  lay  them  in  a  dish,  with  some 
sweet  oil,  parsley,  green  onions,  and  shallots, 
chopped  tine;  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  salt 
and  pepper.  When  they  have  thoroughly 
imbibed  the  flavour  of  this  seasoning,  place 
them  between  two  sheets  of  writing-paper, 
well  buttered,  covering  them  with  the 
seasoning,  and  broil  them  over  a  slow  fire ; 
serve  without  the  paper,  pouring-  over  them 
some  good  sauce  made  hot. 

TENDO  ACHILLES.— The  tendon  of  the 
heel ;  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
important  sinews  of  the  body,  constituting 
the  terminal  ribbon  of  the  two  fleshy 
muscles  that  form  what  is  called  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  It  forms  the  chief  support  and 
pliant  motion  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  important  tendons 
of  the  body,  but  assists  in  giving  more 
symmetry  to  the  leg  of  man  and  woman 
than  any  other  part.  In  certain  constitu- 
tions, it  is  sometimes  ruptured  or  torn  by  a 
sudden,  but  by  no  means  violent  movement 
of  the  body;  the  abruptness  of  the  motion 
seeming  to  have  the  power  to  effect  that 
which  a  much  more  considerable  force  could 
not  achieve  in  deliberate  movement.  Thus, 
a  sudden  twist,  an  abrupt  leap  or  spring, 
and  an  unexpected  slip  from  one  step  to 
another,  though  only  two  or  three  inches  in 
depth,  will,  in  certain  constitutions,  cause 
this  serious  accident.  The  far  more  frequent 
cause  of  this  injury,  however,  is  the  result 
of  external  violence,  such  as  akick,  or  ablow 
with  a  stick;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  the  result  is  to  throw  down  the 
injured  person  on  his  face,  as  if  shot,  with- 
out the  power  to  stand.  The  treatment  of 
this  accident  is  simple,  though  painful  and 
constrained,  and  consists  in  relaxing-  to  the 
uttermost  the  muscles  that  participate  in 
forming  this  tendon,  and  placing  the  cut  or 
torn  edges  in  close  approximation,  and  so 
retaining  them  till  nature  throws  out  a 
sufficient  amount  of  new  callosity  to  re- 
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unite  the  fractured  or  divided  edg-es.  In  a 
bone,  this  takes  from  six  to  twelve  weeks  ; 
but,  in  a  tendon,  it  may  be  completed  in 
from  three  to  six.  When  it  is  a  simple 
tear  or  fracture,  the  leg-  is  doubled  back 
on  the  thigh,  stretching  out  the  foot  to 
the  utmost  length  of  the  toes,  and  by 
means  of  a  splint  laid  underneath,  with 
detached  bandages  of  tape,  securing  the 
limb  in  that  position.  When  the  injury 
has  been  inflicted  by  a  knife  or  cutting 
instrument,  though  the  treatment  is  the 
same  as  reofards  the  position  of  the  limb, 
yet,  as  the  skin  is  also  divided,  and  being 
loose,  might  get  between  the  uniting  ten- 
don, it  will  be  necessary— having  put  the 
leg  in  a  proper  situation— to  gather  up  the 
skin  on  each  side  of  the  incision,  and  sew 


the  two  together  close  to  the  limb,  at 
the  sixth  or  fourth  of  an  inch  from  their 
cut  edges,  and  then  cut  off  the  superfluous 
skin.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  le^ 
may  be  released  from  its  confinement,  and, 
after  a  few  days,  slowly  extended,  and  the 
foot  placed  in  a  very  high  heeled  boot  with 
a  cork  heel ;  a  little  gentle  exercise  may 
be  attempted  every  two  days,  having  a 
thin  slice  of  cork  cut  from  the  heel,  till  at 
length  the  foot  may  be  placed  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  thrown 
once  more  on  the  tendo  Achilles. 

TENT  AVINE  JELLY.-Put  into  an 
earthen  jar  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  gum  arabic,  one  ounce  of 
powdered  white  sugar  candy,  and  half  a  pint 
of  tent  wine  :  place  the  jar  in  a  saucepan  of 
trater,  and  let  it  simmer  until  the  isinj^'^lass 
is  dissolved.  It  will  require  to  be  stirred 
occasionally,  and,  when  it  is  all  dissolved, 
should  be  briskly  stirred  and  poured  into 
moulds.  The  jelly  is  made  with  much  less 
trouble  and  expense  than  calf's-foot  jelly. 
and  will  be  found  very  agreeable  and 
nourishing. 

TEKRIER.-  or  this  dog  there  are  tvro 
prominent  varieties,  the  rough  and  the 
smooth.  The  rough  variety  is  to  be  met 
with  in  its  best  condition  in  Scotland,  and 
is  there  to  be  found  of  various  sizes,  as 
from  sixteen  inches  to  six.  A  few  have 
long  hair ;  but  the  greater  number  have  the 
coat  rou^'^h  and  crisped.  A  mixed  breed 
between  the  two  is  re-crossed  to  ^^enerate 
our  best  bull  terrier ;  and  the  breed  so 
generated  is  handsome,  useful,   and    very 


courageous.    A  large  breed  of  English  ter- 
riers has  of  late  sprung  up,  most  of  which 


are  rather  rough  coated  ;  but  a  few  others 
are  smooth.  These,  by  being  crossed  with 
the  bull-dog,  have  inherited  undaunted 
courage  in  attacking  the  higher  order  of 
vermin,  as  the  badger,  &c.  A  small  variety 
of  terrier,  with  crooked  le^s,  is  also  some- 
times used  for  hunting  rabbits  in  cover,  and 
is  extremely  useful  in  woods ;  for  the 
rabbits,  as  though  sensible  of  the  want  of 
speed  in  their  pursuers,  retreat  before  them 
so  slowly  as  to  present  a  ready  mark  for 
the  sportsman's  aim. 

TETANUS.— This  disease,  commonly 
called  rigid  spasm,  or  lock-jaw,  is  a  violent 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, attended  with  tension  and  extreme 
rigidity  of  the  parts  affected,  and  receiving 
particular  names  from  the  portion  or  part 
of  the  body  tiflected;  thus,  when  all  the 
muscles  of  volition  are  aflected  in  one  invi- 
sible spasm,  the  disease  is  called  tetanus. 
When  the  body,  is  bent  forward,  by  the 
spasm  seizing  only  the  anterior  muscles  ; 
when  it  is  bent  backwards  like  a  bow,  the 
body  resting?  on  tlie  heels  and  the  top  of  the 
head,  by  the  disease  affecting  the  opposite 
class  of  muscles  ;  or  when  it  is  drawn  into 
an  arch  on  the  rigJit  or  the  /^//  side,  accord- 
ingly as  each  separate  set  of  muscles  are 
contracted.  Besides  these  four,  there  is, 
however,  another  form,  and,  as  being  more 
frequently  met  with,  of  more  importance  to 
the  general  public:  and  that  is  that  form  of 
tetanus  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and 
neck,  which  from  their  violent  contraction 
firmly  shutting  the  mouth,  and  contracting 
the  gullet,  has  been  named  tri.mns,  or 
locked  jaw.  In  ordinary  convulsions  or 
spasms,  the  contractions  and  relaxations 
are  alternate,  with  remissi<<ns  of  ease, 
whether  attended  with  partial  or  complete 
insensibility.  The  peculiarity  of  tetanus, 
however,  is  that  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  is  kept  up  without  any  change  or 
abatement;  the  muscular  fibre  being 
grasped  in  a  dead  lock  of  unmitigated  in- 
tensity to  the  last,  while  the  involuntary 
muscles,  as  those  of  respiration,  are  unim- 
paired, and  the  intellect  of  the  patient  is  as 
clear,  and  his  sensation  as  acute,  as  in  the 
soundest  health.  This  disease  is  divided 
into  the  acute  and  chronic,  and  into  that 
proceedincf  spontaneously  or  from  poisons, 
and  called  idiopathic,  and  that  the  conse- 
quences of  wounds  or  injuries,  greater  or 
less,  received  by  the  body,  when  it  is  called 
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traumatic.  As  it  is  only  intended  to  treat  of 
locked  jaw,  or  trismus,  in  this  article,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  causes 
which  generally  induce  this  form  of  tetanus 
are  of  the  traumatic  order,  and  result  from 
erysipelas,  wounds  of  the  head,  lacerations 
of  the  scalp,  punctures  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  especially  with  rusty  or  jagged  sub- 
stances, bites  from  rabid  animals,  injuries 
from  machinery,  and  sometimes  from  the 
extraction  of  a  decayed  tooth.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  this  fatal  disease  that  the 
exciting-  cause  is  often  as  insignificant  as 
the  consequences  are  grave.  Males  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  females,  and,  for 
one  case  of  idiopathic  locked  jaw,  there  are 
five,  the  result  of  external  injury. 

^j/m^^om5.— These  commence  after  the 
injury,  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  three 
or  four  days,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  ten 
or  twelve  weeks,  with  a  stiffness  in  the 
back  of  the  head  and  neck,  extending  to  the 
shoulders,  and  very  materially  impeding 
the  motion  of  the  head  ;  this  gradually  ex- 
tends to  the  throat,  rendering  talking 
irksome,  and,  finally,  swallowing  impossible. 
The  pain  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  runs  down  the  breast,  and  darts 
sharp  pains  through  the  chest,  into  the 
back ;  the  muscles  of  the  neck  now  beginning 
to  plunge  and  contract,  and  gradually 
increasing  their  tension,  drawing  the  head 
backwards,  at  the  same  time  that  the  lower 
jaw  is  drawn  upwards  till  it  becomes  in  such 
close  approximation,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them  ;  all  the  muscles  of  the  throat, 
cheeks  and  neck,  feeling  like  bars  of  wood 
in  their  rigid  contraction.  The  eyes  are 
dilated,  glaring  and  motionless  in  their 
sockets  ;  the  tongue,  if  it  has  not  been  pro- 
truded and  caught  in  the  teeth,  has  been 
drawn  back  into  a  roll  at  the  base  of  the 
mouth ;  the  forehead  is  dragged  up  into 
deep  ridges,  and  the  skin  of  the  face  is 
violently  stretched  up  to  the  ears,  where  it 
is  raised  into  wrinkles,  giving  a  wild,  dis- 
torted, and  ghastly  look  to  the  countenance ; 
as  the  last  symptom  is  added  to  the  series 
forming  the  disease,  locked  jaw  is  complete. 
Without  proceeding  further  with  the  de- 
scription of  trismus,  it  will  be  enough 
to  say  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  fatal 
in  fifteen  minutes,  though  the  ordinary 
period  may  be  taken  as  from  four  to  eight 
days. 

Treatment. —When  the  disease  proceeds 
from  worms,  or  some  internal  irritation — 
the  rarest  exciting  cause— aperient  medi- 
cines of  an  active  nature  are  to  be  given 
directly,  and  continued  till  the  cause  is  ex- 
pelled ;  when  from  splinters  or  bits  of  glass, 
or  sharp  substances,  lodged  in  the  flesh, 
incisions  should  be  made,  and  the  injured 
part  well  cleaned  of  all  cause  of  irritation, 
and  where  a  nerve  has  been  injured,  it 
should  be  divided  as  soon  as  possible. 
Where  the  constitution  is  robust,  and  the 
patient  strong,  bleeding  should  be  adopted 
to  a  large  extent,  the  hot  bath  and  friction 
employed,  and  the  muscular  contraction 
overcome  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  by 
opium,  morphia,  or  aconite ;  but  if  the  con- 
stitution is  debilitated,  the  same  result  must 


be  effected  by  camphor,  musk,  ammonia, 
and  stimulants  of  wine  and  brandy,  with 
cold  affusions  on  the  head  from  a  height. 
Besides  these,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
remedies  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  which  have 
been  employed  with  varying  success,  the 
wild  hemp  has  of  late  years  been  used  with 
more  than  usual  advantage,  and  still  more 
lately  chloroform ;  but  whatever  the  remedy 
administered,  the  dose  requires  to  be  very 
considerable  to  produce  any  effect. 

TETTER.— A  cutaneous  disease,  attended 
with  heat,  redness,  and  a  partial  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  followed  by  a  scaly 
eruption,  appearing  on  different  parts  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  hands,  arms,  chest, 
and  head,  in  the  form  of  indurated,  opaque, 
yellowish- brown  scales,  or  lamelloe  of  the 
epidermis  or  scarf  skin,  which  go  through 
a  regular  process  of  maturity,  disquamation, 
or  peeling  off,  and  reproduction,  till  the 
disease  is  finally  eradicated.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  disease,  differing 
somewhat  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
eruption,  and  the  locality  the  disease  affects : 
thus,  ringworm,  lepra,  dandriff,  and  scaly 
tetter,  all  belong  to  one  order,  though  to 
different  genera  of  the  same  disease.  Any 
crude  or  indigestible  food,  long  persisted  in, 
and  vitiating  the  healthy  fluids  of  the  body, 
may,  and  most  frequently  does,  lead  to  this 
form  of  diseased  cuticle;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  many  of  the  varieties  magnified 
by  dirt  become  contagious,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  contact.  The  treatment  is  generally 
very  simple;  the  warm  bath,  and  friction, 
with  any  gentle  aperient,  persevered  in  for 
a  few  days,  with  a  vegetable  diet,  lime-juice, 
or  acid  fruits,  will  soon  eradicate  the  disease. 
In  obstinate  cases,  but  only  in  such,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  adopt  the  following  course 
of  medicine,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  all 
fish  diet,  or  salt  provisions.    Take  of 

Infusion  of  quassia    .    .      8  ounces 

Nitric  acid 10  drops 

Muriatic  acid     ....    10  drops. 

Mix,  and  take  a  tablespoonful  three  times 
a  day,  and  every  night,  at  bed- time,  one 
Plummer's  pill. 

THATCH.— A  covering  of  straw,  rushes, 
or  reeds,  as  a  substitute  for  tiles  or  slates 
for  houses,  barns,  ricks,  stacks,  and  sheds. 
First,  is  to  be  considered  the  mode  of  thatch- 
ing hay-ricks  and  corn-stacks,  as  the  sim- 
plest. The  rick  or  stack  having  been  formed 
into  a  proper  shape,  either  with  a  roof 
slanting  from  a  ridge,  or  conical,  ending  in  a 
central  point,  the  straw  is  prepared  by 
moistening  it,  that  it  may  more  easily  bend 
without  breaking.  It  is  then  forked  up  in  a 
loose  heap,  the  straws  lying  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  somewhat  matted.  Portions  are 
now  drawn  out  from  this  heap  in  handfuls, 
which  lays  the  straws  again  in  a  more  paral- 
lel order  ;  these  are  placed  in  a  forked  stick, 
which  will  hold  several  of  these  bundles 
or  handfuls,  and  are  thus  carried  to  the 
thatcher  on  the  top  of  the  rick  or  stack. 
He  seizes  a  handful,  and  bending  one  end 
into  a  kind  of  noose,  he  inserts  this  into 
the  hay  or  straw  near  the  bottom  of  the 
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roof  at  one  end,  if  it  be  a  square  roof,  or 
at  any  convenient  part,  if  it  be  a  round  one. 
He  presses  down  the  straw  which  he  has 
thus  inserted  to  about  half  its  length,  in 
order  to  form  the  eaves,  which  extend  a 
little  beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  roof. 
When  he  has  thus  laid  several  handfuls  side 
by  side,  so  as  to  cover  about  a  yard  in  width, 
that  is,  so  far  as  he  can  conveniently  reach 
without  moving-  his  ladder,  he  beg^ins  an- 
other row,  a  little  above  the  place  \vhere  he 
beg-au,  so  that  the  lower  end  of  the  straw 
now  inserted  may  cover  the  upper  part  of 
the  first  row,  as  tiles  do  each  other.  Thus 
he  proceeds  upwards  till  he  comes  to  the 
upper  ridge  of  the  roof,  or  to  the  point  of 
the  cone  in  a  round  stack.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  covering  diminishes  to  a  point,  so 
as  to  form  a  triangle.  The  ladder  is  now 
shifted  a  yard  to  one  side,  and  the  same 
operation  is  performed,  care  being-  taken 
that  each  fresh  handful  put  on  shall  be 
interwoven  with  that  which  lies  beside  it, 
so  that  no  water  can  possibly  pass  between 
them.  Thus  the  work  proceeds  until  the 
roof  is  completed,  and  it  only  remains  to 
secure  the  upper  ridge  in  a  square  stack,  or 
the  point  of  the  cone  in  a  round  one.  In 
the  first  case,  the  highest  layer  of  straw  is 
made  to  extend  beyond  the  ridge  on  both 
sides,  and  the  ends  are  brought  together, 
and  stand  up  like  the  bristles  on  a  hog.  A 
rope  of  straw  has  been  prepared,  and  many 
small  rods,  about  two  feet  long,  and  cut 
sharp  at  the  point;  these  are  inserted  just 
below  the  ridge,  in  a  line  with  it,  and  about 
a  foot  apart;  one  end  of  the  straw  rope 
is  inserted  into  the  stack,  and  twisted  firmly 
round  the  projecting  end  of  the  first  rod  ; 
it  is  then  wound  once  round  the  next  rod, 
and  so  on  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge : 
this  is  done  on  both  sides.  The  straws 
which  form  the  ridge  are  now  cut  with 
shears  horizontally,  to  give  it  a  neat  finish, 
and  at  each  end  a  kind  of  ornament  is 
usually  made  by  winding  a  straw  rope  round 
a  handful  of  the  projecting  straw,  forming 
a  kind  of  knot  or  bow,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  thatcher.  Hods  and  straw 
ropes  twisted  round  them  are  inserted  near 
the  edge  of  the  slanting  side  and  all  along 
the  eaves,  which  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  off  the  thatch.  The  only  difference 
in  the  thatch  of  a  round  rick  is,  that  it  is 
brought  to  one  point,  where  it  is  tied  with 
straw  ropes  w^ound  round  it,  and  formed 
into  a  kind  of  bow;  the  rods  are  inserted  a 
little  below  in  a  circle,  and  the  straw  rope 
twisted  round  them,  and  likewise  around 
the  circular  eaves.  Barley  is  generally  put 
into  square  stacks,  and  wheat  in  round  ones. 
When  the  outside  is  neatly  trimmed  and 
cut  smooth,  so  that  no  birds  can  lodge  in  it, 
wheat  may  be  kept  for  years  without  danger 
of  injury  or  loss,  much  better  than  in  a 
barn,  or  even  in  a  granary.  In  thatching^ 
sheds  and  buildings  which  are  to  last  many 
years,  the  straw  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  ends  of  the  handfuls,  as 
they  are  put  on  a  lathed  roof,  are  kept  down 
by  means  of  long  rods,  which  are  tied  to 
the  laths  of  the  roof  by  means  of  strong 
tar  twine.    A  much  thicker  coat  of  straw  is 


put  on ;  and  rye-straw,  which  has  a  solid 
stem,  18  preferred  as  more  lasting,  and  less 
liable  to  be  filled  with  water  than  hollow 
stems.  Instead  of  straw  ropes,  split  willow 
is  used,  and  the  rods  which  are  inserted  are 
much  nearer  each  other,  and  more  carefully 
secured.  As  this  kind  of  thatching  is  a 
peculiar  trade,  it  requires  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship to  be  a  master  of  it. 

THEODOLITE.  —  A  surveying-  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  angular  distances 
between  objects  'projected  in  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.  In  accurate  surveying,  when 
the  instrument  used  for  observing  the 
angles  is  a  sextant  or  reflecting  circle,  or 
such  that  its  plane  must  be  brought  into 
the  plane  of  the  three  objects  which  form 
the  angular  pomts  of  the  triangle  to  be 


measured,  the  altitudes  of  the  two  distant 
objects  above  the  horizon  of  the  observer 
must  be  determined,  and  a  calculation  is 
then  necessary  to  reduce  the  observed  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  The  object  of 
the  theodolite  is  to  measure  the  horizontal 
angles  at  once,  and  thereby  render  the 
previous  calculation,  and  even  the  obser- 
vation of  the  altitudes  unnecessary.  The 
theodolite,  as  now  generally  constructed  for 
the  purposes  of  ordinary  surveying,  may  be 
described  as  follows  :— The  horizontal  limb 
or  circle  consists  of  two  circular  plates 
which  turn  freely  on  each  other.  The  lower 
or  graduated  plate  receives  the  divisions  of 
the  circle,  and  the  upper  or  vernier  plate 
has  two  sets  of  vernier  divisions  diame- 
trically opposite.  The  vertical  axis  consists 
of  two  conical  parts,  one  working  within 
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the  other.  The  external  part  is  attached  to 
the  graduated  plate,  and  the  internal  to  the 
vernier  plate.  The  diameter  of  the  under 
plate  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the 
vernier  plate,  and  its  edge  is  sloped  off  to 
receive  the  graduations,  and  portions  of  the 
opposite  edges  of  the  vernier  plate  are 
sloped  off  in  like  manner  to  receive  the 
vernier  divisions.  The  graduation  is  usually 
to  thirty  minutes  of  a  degree,  but  is  sub- 
divided by  the  verniers  into  single  minutes ; 
and  in  a  well-made  instrument  quarter 
minutes  may  be  estimated  by  the  eye.  For 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  plane  of  the 
circle  to  the  horizon,  the  external  axis  is 
fitted  into  a  ball,  which  works  in  a  socket 
between  two  parallel  plates,  held  firmly 
together  by  the  ball  and  the  socket,  the 
(under  plate  being  connected  with  the  staff- 
head  supporting  the  instrument.  But  this 
adjustment  may  be  also  made  by  a  tripod 
support,  having  a  foot  screw  at  each  ex- 
tremity acting  against  a  plate  of  metal 
supported  by  a  staff.  Upon  the  plane  of 
the  vernier  plate  are  placed  two  spirit  levels 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  with  their 
proper  adjusting  screws,  by  which  the  circle 
is  brought  accurately  into  the  horizontal 
plane  indicated  by  the  levels.  The  centre 
of  the  circle  is  adjusted  over  the  point 
which  forms  the  centre  of  the  station,  from 
which  the  observation  is  to  be  made  by 
means  of  a  plummet.  In  some  theodolites 
the  telescope  is  supported  in  the  manner  of 
a  transit  instrument;  that  is  to  say,  the 
telescope  and  the  horizontal  axis  on  which 
it  turns  form  one  piece,  and  the  vertical 
limb  is  a  complete  circle.  By  this  construc- 
tion the  instrument  becomes  better  adapted 
for  observing  the  altitude  of  stars,  and 
■consequently  for  finding  the  direction  of 
the  meridian  and  the  azimuths  of  objects, 
or  for  other  astronomical  purposes.  In 
theodolites  tor  common  topographical  pur- 
poses, the  horizontal  circle  is  seldom  more 
than  five  inches  in  diameter;  but  as  the 
double  vertical  axis  gives  the  means  of 
■carrying  round  the  telescope  from  the  first 
object  to  the  second  without  disturbing 
the  graduated  circle,  then,  by  clamping  the 
vernier  and  graduated  plate  by  bringing  it 
'back,  and  the  graduated  circle  along  with 
it,  to  the  first  object,  the  measure  of  the 
angle  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times. 
The  principal  adjustments  of  the  theodolite 
are— first,  to  rectify  the  line  of  collineation 
of  the  telescope;  secondly,  to  make  the 
axis  of  the  horizontal  limb  truly  vertical; 
and  thirdly,  to  adjust  the  zero  of  altitude. 

THERMOMETER.— The  thermometer  is 
an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  degree 
of  heat  or  cold  in  any  body.  In  Fahrenheit's 
■common  thermometer,  the  scale  of  degrees 
is  marked  as  its  commencement  at  32°, 
which  is  the  freezing  point;  and  it  rises 
to  212^,  the  degree  at  which  water  boils. 
That  which  is  called  Reaumur's  scale  has 
the  interval  between  the  points  of  freezing 
and  boiling  water  determined  by  experi- 
ment, and  the  distance  between  them 
is  divided  into  eighty  parts,  the  zero  of  the 
scale  being  at  the  freezing  point.  Pugister 
Thermom.eters  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
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in  meteorology,  for  enabling  the  observer 
to  ascertain  the  highest  or 
lowest  point  of  a  thermometer 
scale  at  which  the  column  of 
mercury  may  have  stood  during 
his  absence;  and  several  con- 
trivances have  been  adopted  by 
artists  in  order  to  obtain  this 
end  :  of  these,  one,  which  is  still 
preferred,  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Fix,  whose  name  the  instrument 
bears ;  it  is  described  in  the 
"  Philosophi  cal  Tran  sactions"  for 
1782.  It  consists  of  a  long  tube 
bent  so  as  to  form  three  parallel 
branches,  of  which  the  central 
branch  is  an  elongated  bulb, 
and  the  rest  of  the  tube  has  a 
capillary  bore.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  bent  tube  contains  mer- 
cury, which  rises  in  the  two  side 
branches  to  certain  points,  and 
the  bulb  is  filled  with  spirit  of 
wine,  which,  passing  over  a  bend  at  the 
top,  descends  to  the  upper  extremity  ot 
the  mercury  in  one  of  the  branches ;  the 
upper  end  of  the  other  branch  is  also  filled 
with  spirit,  and  this  is  hermetically  sealed. 
Two  small  indices  of  steel,  coated  with  glass, 
are  introduced  in  the  branches,  and  are 
capable  of  being  forced  upwards  by  the 
rising  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  either 
tube,  and  they  have  about  them  a  fine  wire 
or  thread  of  glass ;  so  that  they  will  re- 
main stationary  where  they  happen  to  be 
when  the  head  of  the  column  recedes  from 
them.  Their  lower  extremities  consequently 
indicate  the  points  at  which  the  end  of  the 
columns  may  have  stood  before  such  recess. 
THIGH,  BROKEN.— This  accident  may 
occur  at  any  part  of  the  bone,  though  more 
frequently  taking  place  at  the  upper  third 
of  the  shaft,  the  neck  of  the  bone,  or  the 
lower  third.  The  injury  is  easily  detected 
by  the  bending  at  the  seat  of  the  affected 
part,  and  the  total  inability  to  lift  the  limb. 
The  fracture  of  the  thigh  may  be  either 
transverse— across  the  bone— or  oblique, 
and,  besides  the  pain  and  immobility,  may 
be  known  by  the  shortening  of  the  limb  in 
one  case,  and  the  disfigurement  in  the 
other.  Treatment:— There  are  many  methods 
now  in  use  for  what  is  called  the  reduction 
of  a  fractured  thigh ;  either  that  of  laying 
the  patient  on  a  firm  flat  bed  or  mattress, 
and.  having  placed  the  broken  bone  in 
position,  and  introduced  pads  between  the 
knees  and  insteps,  to  buckle  the  two  limbs 
together  in  three  or  four  places ;  or,  after 
reducing  the  fracture,  envelope  the  whole 
limb  from  the  toes  to  the  waist  in  a  broad 
bandage,  and  then  applying  a  long  splint, 
extending  from  under  the  armpit  to  beyond 
the  foot,  keep  the  limb  extended  and 
firmly  in  its  place  till  the  union  is  effected : 
or,  by  means  of  a  double  inclined  plane  for 
the  whole  limb,  and  short  splints  for  the 
thigh— a  process,  which,  as  it  admits  of 
greater  comfort  to  the  patient,  and  is  more 
convenient  for  the  surgeon,  is  regarded  as 
the  best.  The  double  inclined  plane  is  an 
apparatus  composed  of  two  boards  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  two  feet  wide,  one  reaching 
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from  the  hips  to  the  under  part  of   the 
knee,  and  the  other  from  thence  to    the 


heel :  these  are  then  to  be  joined  by  a  brace 
in  the  middle,  and  secured  on  a  horizontal 
board  by  braces  and  ties  at  either  end  ;  the 
apex,  or  centre  angle  which  comes  under  the 
knee,  being  about  six  inches  from  the 
horizontal  plane.  The  fractured  bone 
having  been  properly  approximated  and 
secured  in  position  by  two  padded  splints, 
tied  by  broad  firm  ligatures  at  certain 
distances,  pads  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
hollows  of  the  limb,  and  the  sound  leg 
being-  placed  beside  the  other,  both  are  to  be 
connected  by  straps  at  the  thigh,  knee, 
ankles,  and  toes ;  and  the  inclined  plane 
having  been  covered  with  smooth  padding, 
the  two  members  are  to  be  raised  on  the 
plane,  precaution  being  taken  by  a  few  rolls 
of  a  banda^^e,  that  the  limbs  cannot  slip  off 
— a  protection  that  is  sometimes  guaranteed 
by  pegs  let  into  the  sides  of  the  double 
incline. 

THIMBLE. — A  species  of  guard  worn 
upon  the  finger  when  sewing  or  otherwise 
engaged  with  the  needle,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  finger  from  injury.  The  best 
thimbles  are  made  of  gold  and  silver.  Those 
manufactured  of  baser  metals,  and  especially 
of  brass,  are  apt  to  gall  the  flesh,  and, 
therefore,  should  not  be  worn  if  one  of  the 
better  kind  can  be  procured;  it  would  be 
as  well  to  wear,  in  addition  to  the  thimble, 
a  guard  upon  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand,  which  w^ould  not  only  protect  it  from 
festers  and  other  sores,  but  will  prevent 
that  dark  and  disagreeable  appearance, 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  hands  of  females 
who  sew  much,  and  neglect  this  precaution. 

THIRST. — In  most  cases,  either  in  health 
or  disease,  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  di- 
luents is  made  known  by  the  occurrence  of 
thirst.  This  sensation,  wiiicli  is  perceived 
in  the  mouth  and  throat  principally,  is 
evidently  only  felt  from  sympathy  with  the 
body  generally,  for  it  is  not  relieved  by  the 
mere  moistening  of  these  parts,  but  only  by 
a  supply  of  fluid  afforded  to  the  system  at 
large,  either,  as  in  most  cases,  by  the 
gtomacli,  or  through  the  medium  of  tlie 
skin.  In  health,  a  certain  amount  of  fluid 
or  of  diluent  is  required  periodically  by  the 
body  to  supply  the  waste  continually  going 
on  by  the  discharge  of  vapour  from  the 
lungs  and  skin,  and  by  the  excretions.  The 
amount  must,  of  course,  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  as  to  temperature  and 
dryness,  and  also  according  to  the  amount 
of  exercise  taken ;  a  man  taking  much 
active  exertion,  and  perspiring  profusely, 
requiring  a  much  larger  support  of  diluent 
than  one  who  is  not.    The  unnecessary  use 


of  diluents  by  persons  in  health,  is  un- 
doubtedly hurtful,  particularlv  when  the 
amount  is  taken  along  with  the  food  ;  the 
gastric  juice  is  thereby  diluted  too  greatly, 
and  its  digestive  powers  impaired  ;  more- 
over, persons  who  drink  largely  with  their 
food  are  apt  to  wash  it  down  in  a  half- 
masticated  condition,and  to  take  more  than 
is  necessary.  A  certain  amount  of  dilution 
is,  nevertheless,  requisite  for  digestion,  and 
error  on  this  side  also  is  undoubtedly  com- 
mitted. The  instinctive  desire  for  fluid  in 
cholera  and  in  diseases  generally  which  are 
attended  with  fever,  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  There  appears  to  be  almost  a 
superstitious  fear  with  many  of  allowing 
the  sick  to  drink  cold  water.  There  are, 
however,  few^  safer  prescriptions,  none, 
perhaps,  which  may  be  more  freely  carried 
out  by  unprofessional  persons,  than  the 
unrestricted  allowance  of  cool,  unstimu- 
lating  drink,  in  all  acute  diseases  in  which 
thirst  exists,  and  especially  if  fever  be 
present.  Diluents  may  be  administered 
through  the  medium  of  the  skin,  and  thirst 
and  distress  allayed  in  this  way.  when  the 
power  of  swallowing  is  impaired  or  lost, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  or  when 
the  only  diluent  at  command,  such  as  sea- 
w^ater,  is  unfit  for  drinking.  Thirst  is  fre- 
quently occasioned  in  an  unusual  degree  by 
partaking  too  freely  of  sauces,  condiments, 
and  other  provocative?,  with  food  ;  not  only 
are  the  importunmgs  of  thirst  thu3  begotten, 
but  indigestion  is  induced,  by  the  large 
quantity  of  fluid  which  is  taken  to  allaj'  the 
thirst.  The  inconvenience  and  pangs  of 
thirst  may  be  allayed  by  carrying  a  pebble 
in  the  mouth,'  and  by  bathing  the  wrists  in 
cold  water. 

THISTLE.— A  well-known  prickly  weed, 
common  in  corn-fields  and  pastures. 
Wherever  thistles  grow  naturally,  it  is  a 
sure  sii^n  that  the  land  is  strong  and  ot 
tolerably  good  quality;  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  a  great  annoyance  to  every  plant 
intended  to  be  cultivated.  There  are  no 
plants  over  w^hich  a  more  watchful  eye 
should  be  kept  than  the  thistle  tribe,  as 
they  are  not  only  useless,  but  occupy  much 
ground,  and,  being  furnished  with  winged 
downy  seeds,  are  capable  of  being  multiplied 
and  carried  to  almost  any  distance ;  besides, 
they  do  much  mischief  by  impeding  the 
work  both  in  handling  hay  and  corn  crops. 
Where  they  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  there 
is  no  remedy  like  breaking  up  the  land  and 
taking  a  course  of  crops,  for  palliative  re- 
medies are  of  little  avail.  Hand- weeding, 
when  the  weeds  are  confined  to  local  spots, 
and  are  only  just  beginning  to  spread  gene- 
rally over  the  soil,  will  be  found  effectual; 
but  when  once  the  pasture  becomes  gene- 
rally infected  with  the  seeds  and  roots  of 
these  plants,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  using 
the  plough,  harrow,  and  horse  hoe,  and  a 
judicious  course  of  cleaning  the  crops  before 
returning  the  land  again  to  permanent 
pasture.  In  crops  of  artificial  grasses,  such 
as  sainfoin,  lucerne,  &c.,  and  when  it  is 
impracticable  under  such  circumstances  to 
draw  out  this  weed  without  injuring  the 
crops,  a  good  remedy  will  be  found  in  the 
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wse  of  common  salt.  Children  may  be  era- 
ployed  to  apply  the  salt  by  hand  to  the 
crown  of  the  weed.  If  the  least  part  of 
the  root  of  the  thistle  be  left,  it  springs  up 
season  after  season.  Besides  possessing 
this  principle  of  vitality  in  the  root,  its 
seeds  are  so  winged  with  down  as  to  render 
dissemination,  even  to  a  great  distance,  by 
means  of  the  wind,  almost  certain.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  annual  and  biennial  species 
of  thistles  may  be  readily  removed  by  pre- 
venting them  running  to  seed  and  dissemi- 
nating themselves,  which  is  best  effected  by 
carefully  eradicating  them  or  frequently 
mowing  them  over  close  to  the  surface,  and 
rolling.  But  in  the  perennial  kinds,  from 
their  roots  continuing  in  the  earth,  increas- 
ing and  throwing  out  new  shoots  and  stems 
every  year,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  extir- 
pating- them  ;  and  they  perhaps  can  be  de- 
stroyed in  no  other  way  than  by  rooting 
them  out  of  arable  land  by  a  thistle- drawer, 
deep  ploughing,  and  frequent  harrowings, 
or  by  fallowing  or  laying  the  land  down  to 


THREAD.— A  well-known  material  used 
for  sewing,  somewhat  coarser  than  either 
silk  or  cotton.  It  may  be  rendered  stronger, 
and  also  easier  to  work  with,  by  being  drawn 
through  bees- wax.  In  the  sale  of  thread 
a  systematic  kind  of  dishonesty  is  practised, 
in  giving  the  reel  upon  which  the  thread  ig 
wound  an  appearance  of  containing  far  more 
than  it  really  does.  Other  manufacturers 
set  their  face  against  this  system,  and  supply 
the  public  with  honestly- wound  reels.  The 
names  of  these  manufacturers  are  to  be  found 
upon  the  reels  issuing  from  their  factories. 

THRESHING  MACHINE. -An  imple- 
ment used  for  beating  out  the  corn  from 


pasture ;  the  annual  species  seldom  appear 
in  pasture  lands.  But  for  destroying  the 
common  thistles,  the  best  method  is  by  the 
thistle  drawers  seen  in  the  engraving. 

THORNBACK.— The  thornback  is  aflat 
fish,  somewhat  dilTering  in  structure  from 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The  eyes  are 
apon  the   upper  surface,  and  the  mouth 


underneath.  The  skin  is  spotted,  and 
studded  with  spines  and  tubercles,  and  the 
bony  tail  is  covered  with  formidable  spines. 
THORNBACK,  to  DRESS.-This  fish  is 
frequently  sold  as  skate.  It  should  be  hung 
one  day  at  least  previous  to  dressing  ;  then 
boiled  in  slices,  or  fried  with  eggs,  or  in 
butter. 
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grain  or  other  crops.  To  the  farmer  on  an 
extensive  scale  the  threshing  machine  ig 
absolutely  necessary.  Various  machines  for 
effecting  the  purpose  of  threshing  have  been 
lately  invented.  Portable  threshing  ma- 
chines, such  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  the 
horse-work  attached  complete,  are  now  made 
by  all  the  leading  machine- makers,  and  are 
so  constructed  that  the  machine  packs  upon 
the  gear,  and  the  whole,  mounted  upon  two 
wheels,  is-  easily  conveyed  from  place  to 
place.  Many  persons  keep  three  or  four 
different  sizes  and  let  them  out,  finding  one 
man  to  superintend  the  feeding;  the  farmer 
who  employs  it  finding  horses  to  work  it  and 
the  labourers  to  attend  upon  it.  They  are 
paid  for  at  so  much  per  day,  or  quarter,  for 
the  corn  threshed  ;  when  the  latter  form  of 
payment  is  adopted,  it  is  important  to  look 
well  after  the  work,  or  the  corn  may  not  be 
threshed  clean.  Whenever  this  operation  ig 
being  carried  on,  the  eye  of  the  master 
should  be  constantly  turned  to  it,  to  see  that 
no  delay  occurs,  and  that  it  be  well  done, 
and  that  the  bearings  and  running  parts  of 
the  machine  are  kept  well  oiled.  If  peas  are 
being  threshed,  it  is  important  to  see  that 
they  do  not  get  split,  v*hich  will  sometimes 
happen,  and  the  men  continue  threshing, 
not  being  aware  of  it.  To  thresh  well,  the 
man  who  feeds  must  be  used  to  it,  and 
deliver  the  sheaves  openly  and  with  care; 
threshing  should  not  be  performed  when 
the  atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  water,  if 
it  can  possibly  be  avoid  ed.  After  the  kernels 
have  been  threshed  from  the  straw  by  the 
threshing-machine,  they  will  have  to  be 
passed  through  the  process  of  winnowing, 
which  will  remove  all  the  small  pieces  of 
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husk,  the  small  seeds,  and  whatever  dirt 
may  have  become  mixed  with  it. 

THRIFT,  OR  SEA  PINK.— The  common 
thrift  (statice  Armeria)  has  been  long:  intro- 
duced from  the  sea- shore  and  the  mountain 
top  into  our  gardens,  where  its  rapid  propa- 
gation has  obtained  it  the  name  of  thrift. 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  pink  and  the 
scarlet,  the  latter  of  which,  though  the 
prettiest,  is  not  so  common  as  the  other. 
Thrift  improves  by  cultivation,  but  in  the 
garden  it  is  apt  to  rot  and  decay  when  it  is 
permitted  to  stand  for  several  successive 
years  without  removal.  The  roots  should 
be  planted  in  September,  though  they  will 
grow  at  almost  any  season. 

THROAT,  Affections  of.— The  throat  is 
subject  to  two  forms  of  inflammatory  action, 
acute  and  chronic;  of  the  former,  there  are 
two  conditions,  which,  though  both  present 
acute  inflammatory  action,  and  both  are 
diseases  of  a  dangerous  character,  are  very 
different  in  their  symptoms  and  their  conse- 
quences. These  are — 1st.  Inflammatory  sore 
throat.  A  disease  that  attacks  persons  of 
either  sex,  and  of  all  ages  up  to  forty  or 
forty- five  years;  after  which  period  it  is 
but  rarely  met  with.  It  is  very  often  found 
attacking  several  persons  at  the  same  time 
like  an  epidemic,  in  spring  and  autumn, 
especially  so  when  there  are  great  vicissi- 
tudes of  atmosphere:  the  disease  being 
induced  by  the  sudden  application  of  cold  to 
a  heated  body,  or  the  reverse,  but  most  fre- 
quently from  wet  feet,  a  sudden  draught  of 
cold  air  to  the  throat  or  nape  of  the  neck,  or 
even  from  a  drink  of  cold  water  when  the 
body  is  greatly  heated. 

The  symptoms  that  first  attract  attention 
are,  a  great  difliculty  in  swallowino:,  with 
heat,  constriction,  and  dryness  of  the  throat ; 
the  diflBculty  of  swallowing  rapidly  increas- 
ing till  at  length  that  operation  becomes 
impossible,  every  attempt  ending  in  the 
ejection  of  the  liquid  through  the  nostrils. 
As  the  disease  advances,  a  thick  ropy  phlegm, 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  is  thrown  out  from 
the  part,  and  after  much  trouble  expelled ; 
at  the  same  time  sharp  pains  run  through 
the  jaws  and  ears,  the  voice  in  some  cases  is 
reduced  to  a  whisper,  and  in  all  is  thick  and 
hoarse.  From  the  first  sensation  of  dryness 
in  the  throat,  symptoms  of  lever  show 
themselves  in  the  constitution,  such  as  heat, 
shivering,  thirst,  nausea,  sickness,  and 
headache.  If  the  earlier  remedies  have  failed 
to  check  the  inflammation,  the  disease  at 
the  end  of  five,  or  sometimes  seven  days, 
runs  into  suppuration,  and  one  or  more 
abscesses  are  formed  in  the  tonsils,  which 
usually  burst  into  the  mouth;  but  when 
the  enlargement  impedes  the  respiration, 
the  abscess  must  be  opened,  and  the  matter 
discharged. 

Treatment.— When  the  symptoms  are  slight, 
a  hot  bran  poultice,  kept  constantly  to  the 
throat,  a  mild  aperient,  and  the  immersion 
of  the  feet  for  a  few  minutes  in  hot  water, 
is  often  all  that  is  needed.  In  more  severe 
cases,  however,  and  where  the  constitution 
is  robust,  an  emetic  of  ten  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha and  one  grain  tartar  emetic,  should 
be  mixed  in  warm  water  and  given  directly, 


to  be  followed  in  two  hours  by  two  compound 
colocynth  pills,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Epsom 
salts,  dissolved  in  a  tumblerful  of  water 
an  hour  later.  As  soon  as  the  emetic  ha& 
ceased  to  act,  the  front  of  the  throat  should 
be  rubbed  with  hartshorn  and  oil,  and  a  hot 
bran  poultice  directly  after  applied  round 
the  throat.  If  the  inflammatory  action  has 
set  in  strong,  the  emetic  should  be  followed 
by  bleeding  from  the  arm,  or  it  may  be 
adopted  at  any  subsequent  stage  of  the 
treatment,  and  the  poultice  laid  aside  and  a 
blister  laid  on  the  throat,  should  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms  warrant  its  use.  When 
the  thick  phlegm  causes  annoyance  and 
cannot  be  expelled,  a  gargle  of  warm  vine- 
gar and  water  should  be  employed  to  facili- 
tate its  removal.  When  suppuration  sets 
in,  which  may  be  known  by  the  throbbing 
in  the  part  and  frequent  shivers,  the  hot 
poultice  must  be  frequently  changed,  and 
the  steam  of  hot  water  repeatedly  inhaled, 
so  as  to  promote  the  formation  of  the  matter. 
In  scrofulous  constitutions  the  tonsils  fre- 
quently become  chronically  enlarged,  and 
upon  any  slight  exposure  to  heat  or  cold 
commence  a  tardy  process  of  suppuration. 
In  such  cases  the  treatment  recommended 
for  scrofula  must  be  adopted  both  inter- 
nally and  locally. 

2.  Putrid  sore  throat:— This  serious  affiec- 
tion  is  not  regarded  as  a  substantive 
disease  by  many  medical  men,  but  rather 
as  a  grave  consequence,  or  severe  symp- 
tom of  some  other  malady,  such  as  malig- 
nant and  scarlet  fever,  or  typhus,  in 
which  diseases  it  is  very  often  found  a& 
a  terminating  symptom.  The  symptoms 
of  this  disease  commence  with  cold 
shivers,  pain  in  the  head,  giddiness,  stiff- 
ness in  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  flushed 
face,  red  or  suffused  eyes,  sore  throat, 
nausea,  sickness,  and  sometimes  vomiting. 
The  pulse  through  all  these  progressive 
changes  is  small,  quick,  and  feeble,  and 
easily  extinguished  by  pressure.  The  throat, 
when  examined,  presents  an  inflamed  ap- 
pearance, the  redness  deepening  round  the 
fauces,  which,  after  a  time,  are  dotted  here 
and  there  by  irregular  brown  spots.  The 
tongue  and  gums  are  lined  with  a  brown  fur, 
while  small  vesicles  filled  with  a  transparent 
acrid  fluid  form  on  the  inner  lips,  and  in  the 
nostrils,  which,  on  breaking,  excoriate  the 
mouth  and  upper  lip.  Concurrent  with  this 
latter  symptom,  diarrhoea  takes  place,  the 
constitutional  disturbance  or  fever  increases, 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient  sinks  rapidly, 
the  pulse  still  more  rapid  and  feeble,  is  also 
intermittent,  and  with  increased  difliculty 
of  breathing,  there  is  often  both  delirium 
and  coma.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  a 
scarlet  rash  not  unfrequently  breaks  out 
over  the  chest  and  arms,  which,  on  the  sixth 
or  seventh,  peels  off;  the  mouth  is  covered 
with  a  dark  fur,  a  fetid  odour  issues  from 
the  throat,  and  the  patient  exhibits  all  the 
characteristics  of  putrid  or  malignant  typhus. 
When  the  bright  red  appearance  of  the 
throat  declines  about  the  filth  day,  and  some 
return  of  appetite  shows  itself,  a  favourable 
termination  may  be  hoped  for,  but  when 
the  inflammation  passes  rapidly  into  ulcera- 
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tion  and  sloyghing,  and  a  flow  of  acrid  saliva 
takes  place  from  the  mouth,  with  coma,  the 
result  of  the  case  is  reg^arded  as  extremely 
doubtful.  Treatment.— The  mode  of  treating 
this  disease  is  precisely  the  same  as  for 
typhus,  and  consists  in  supporting  the 
patient's  strength  by  the  most  potent  and 
energetic  means,  to  give  him  strength  to 
resist  the  first  shock  of  the  disease,  and 
then,  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs  and  support  him  over  the  reaction- 
ary stage.  To  fulfil  the  first  intention,  beef 
tea,  jellies,  and  a  nutritious  diet  must  be 
employed  from  the  first,  with  doses  of  wine 
at  regular  intervals,  and  where  the  depres- 
sion is  great,  brandy,  either  as  a  substitute 
or  in  addition;  at  the  same  time  such  a 
stimulating  tonic  as  the  following  mixture 
should  be  administered  every  two  hours, 
with,  at  bed-time  when  necessary,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  last  dose  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum.    Take  of 

Aromatic  confection  .    .    1  drachm 

Quinine 10  grains 

Camphor  water ....    5  ounces 

to  be  rubbed  smoothly  in  a  mortar;  then 
add 

Compound  tincture  of 

bark 4  drachms 

Compound  tincture  of 

cinnamon 4  drachms 

Sal  volatile 1  drachm 

Mix  and  give  a  tablespoonful  every  two 
hours.  Bottles  of  hot  water  should  be  kept 
to  the  feet,  and  a  warm  bran  poultice  placed 
round  the  throat.  When  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease  has  been  passed,  in  addition  to 
a  nutritive  diet,  and  a  course  of  tonic  stimu- 
lants, only  less  frequently  administered, 
the  throat  must  be  gargled  occasionally 
with  the  following  gargles  in  succession. 
Gargle  No.  1.    Take  of 

Strong  sage  tea   .    ;    .    .    1  pint 
Vinegar 4  ounces 

Mix.  To  be  used  every  hour  for  three  or 
four  times  on  each  occasion.  Ga?^gle  No.  2. 
Boil 


Bruised  oak  bark 


2  ounces 


in  a  pint  of  water  for  ten  minutes;    and 
add 

Alum 2  drachms 

Mix.    To  be  used  as  the  former.    Gargle  No.  3. 
Take  of 

Infusion  of  rose  leaves    .      l  pint 
Sulphuric  acid      .    .    .    .30  drops 

"Mix.    To  be  used  as  the  above.     Gargle  No. 
4.  Take  of 


Capsicum  vinegar 
Tincture  of  catechu 


6  ounces 
4  drachms 


Water,  to  make  a  pint.  Mix,  and  use  as  the 
former.  For  the  loetor  that  arises  from  the 
sloughing,  the  mouth  and  throat  are  to  be 
occasionally  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and,  throughout  the  whole 
disease,  the  room  should  be  frequently 
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sprinkled  with  aromatic  vinegar,  or  the 
chloride  of  lime  or  tin. 

Ordinary  sore  throat  or  hoarseness,  when 
not  a  symptom  of  any  more  severe  ill- 
ness, may  usually  be  easily  disposed  of  by 
rubbing  the  throat  freely  with  hartshorn 
and  oil,  and  then  enveloping  the  throat 
and  neck  in  two  or  three  folds  of  hot  flannel, 
plunging  the  feet  two  or  three  times  quickly 
in  very  hot  water  upon  stepping  into  bed, 
and  placing  a  piece  of  Spanish-juice  in  the 
mouth,  allow  it  to  dissolve  there  during 
sleep.  When  the  sore  throat  is  attended 
with  cold  chills,  a  dry  hot  skin  and  tendency 
to  headache,  before  resorting  to  the  liquorice 
and  being  well  covered  up  with  clothes,  the 
patient  should  drink  about  half  a  pint  ot 
hot  egg-flip  made  tolerably  potent  with  a 
due  proportion  of  gin  or  rum.— See  Bron- 
chitis. Mumps,  Scrofula.  &c. 

THRUSH.— Of  this  family  of  birds,  the 
song  -  thrush  is  the  smallest  and  most 
attractive.  It  is  found  all  over  Europe,  fre- 
quenting woods  near  streams  and  meadows, 
and  is  naturally  somewhat  shy  and  timid. 


In  confinement  it  may  be  lodged  and  treated 
like  the  blackbird,  though  less  luxuriously. 
When  wild,  it  lives  on  insects  and  berries ; 
and  in  the  cage,  the  two  common  pastes, 
oatmeal  moistened  with  milk  or  water,  or 
even  bran  moistened  with  water,  have  been 
found  to  answer.  It  requires  a  great  deal 
of  water  for  bathing  and  drinking.  It  is  an 
excellent  songster,  but  does  not  take  kindly 
to  the  cage,  and  is  not  easily  taught  any 
artificial  note.  The  male  thrush  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  female  by  a  darker 
back,  and  a  glossier  appearance  of  the 
feathers.  The  belly,  also,  is  white.  Young 
birds  are  hatched  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  should  be  kept  very  warm.  They 
should  be  fed  with  raw  meat,  cut  small,  or 
bread  mixed  in  milk  with  hemp- seed  well 
bruised:  when  they  are  able  to  feed  them- 
selves give  them  lean  meat,  cut  small,  and 
mixed  with  bread  or  German  paste.  Keep 
them  in  a  warm,  dry,  and  sunny  situation. 

THKUSH,  OR  APHTHJE.  — This  is  a 
disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  stomach,  and  bowels;  and  when 
severe,  may  be  traced  throughout  the  whole 
alimentary  canal.  Though  thrush  may 
attack  persons  at  any  stage  of  life,  it  is  still 
regarded  as  a  disease  morepeculiarly  incident 
to  childhood  and  infancy ;  and  is  generally 
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induced  by  an  abrupt  change  of  diet,  or  some 
cause  impairing  the  nutritive  quality  of  the 
mother's  milk,  which  produces  this  eruptive 
fever  in  the  infant's  digestive  organs.  The 
symptoms  of  thrush  are  heat,  pain,  and  rest- 
lessness, followed  by  a  series  of  small,  raised, 
white  spots,  scattered  over  the  mouth, 
tong-ue,  and  lips ;  sometimes  there  are  but 
few,  at  others  the  whole  mouth  is  studded 
with  them.  After  a  day  or  two  they  enlarge 
and  become  distended  with  a  white  puriform 
fluid ;  the  eruption  looking  like  a  cross  of 
minute  beads :  this  completes  the  suppu- 
rating or  second  stage;  after  which,  the 
vesicles  proceed  to  ulceration,  w^hen  they 
burst,  discharge  their  fluid,  and  degenerate 
into  small  flat  ulcers,  causing  throughout, 
but  especially  in  this  the  last  stage,  con- 
siderable irritation  and  pain.  Treatment. — 
Having,  if  possible  found  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  if  an  improper 
food,  removed  it,  the  child  must  be  carefully 
fed  on  a  diet  that  in  no  way  can  irritate  the 
tender  and  inflamed  lining  membrane ;  and, 
if  necessary,  a  few  spoonfuls  of  beef  tea 
are  to  be  given  occasionally  as  a  gentle 
stimulant.  The  medical  treatment  con!«ists 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  subjoined  powders 
and  mixture,  and  the  employment,  each 
evening,  of  the  warm  bath  as  a  sedative  to 
the  restless  child.    Take  of 

Grey  powder 8  grains 

Scaramony 6  grains 

Ehubarb 3  grains 

Mix  and  divide  into  nine  powders  for  an 
infant  from  six  to  twelve  months,  giving 
one  powder  twice  a  day  ;  into  six  powders 
for  an  infant  from  one  to  two  years  old,  one 
twice  a  day ;  and  into  four  powders  for 
a  child  of  three  years,  to  be  given  in  the 
same  manner.    Take  of 

Mucilage        ......    |  ounce 

Castor  oil 2    drachms 

Syrup 2   drachms 

Mix  well  in  a  mortar,  and  add 

Dill  water |  ounce 

Mix,  and  give  a  small  teaspoonful  twice  a 
day  to  an  infant  from  six  to  twelve  months  ; 
three  times  a  day  to  one  of  from  one  to  two 
years  ;  and  every  six  hours  to  a  child  of 
three  years  old.  Should  the  thrush  have 
proceeded  to  ulceration,  the  mouth  of  the 
infant  or  child  should  be  washed  out  by  a 
lotion,  made  by  dissolving  a  small  quantity 
of  alum  or  borax  in  water  well  sweetened 
with  honey;  and  then,  by  tying  a  fold  of 
lint  to  a  piece  of  stick,  and  using  it  as  a 
mop,  to  cleanse  the  mouth,  having  first  well 
wetted  it  in  the  lotion. 

THYME.— For  this  plant  a  poor,  light, 
and  dry  soil  is  t)e.=t.  The  situation  cannot 
be  too  open .  Thyme  is  propagated  by  rooted 
slips.  To  obtain  slips,  seme  old  shoots  may 
be  divided  into  as  many  rooted  portions  as 
possible,  or  layers  may  be  obtained  by 
loosening  the  soil  around  them,  and  pegging 
the  lateral  shoots  beneath  the  surface.  They 
must  be  planted  out  from  the  beginning  of 
February  until  the  close  of  May,  water  and 
weeding  being  similarly  required.     In  au- 


tumn the  decayed  stalks  should  be  cleared 
away,  and  a  little  fresh  earth  scattered  and 
turned  in  among  the  stools.  Although  it  is 
perennial,  yet,  after  three  or  four  years, 
thyme  becomes  stunted  and  unproductive, 
and  consequently  requires  to  be  raised  pe- 
riodically from  seed. 

TIC  DOULOUREUX.  —  This  extremely 
painful  aff'ection  of  the  nerves  of  the  face, 
though  receiving  a  special  name,  is  in  nothing 
diff'erent— except  in  the  more  acute  violence 
ofitspain— from  the  general  or  local  forms  of 
neuralgia ;  an  inflamed  or  highly  sensitive 
condition  of  a  certain  nerve  or  set  of  nerves, 
the  result  of  constitutional  disturbance, 
indigestion,  or  wounds  in  the  course  of  one 
or  other  of  the  filaments  of  the  nerves, 
being  both  the  exciting  cause  and  the  dis- 
ease itself.  The  causes  that  most  fre- 
quently produce  tic  douloureux,  are  almost 
always  some  long  standing  functional 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  aff'ec- 
tions  of  the  liver  or  of  the  kidneys,  or  ali- 
mentary canal.  Xext  in  frequency  to  these 
causes,  is  exposure  to  long  sustained  fatigue 
or  sudden  heat  or  cold,  applied  to  the  body, 
and  sometimes  sleeping  in  the  sun.  Tic  has 
been  frequently  known  to  follow  a  halt, 
during  a  long  march  in  India,  and  like 
tetanus  too,  tic  douloureux  sometimes  super- 
venes upon  wounds  ;  and  years  after  the 
injury,  whether  punctured,  gunshot,  or 
incised,  has  been  healed,  this  agonizing 
disease  will  break  out  upon  any  sudden 
application  of  heat  or  cold  to  the  body,  or 
indeed  after  any  deep  emotion  of  the  mind. 
"Whatever  may  be  the  predisposing  cause, 
the  suff"ering  and  consequences  induced  bear 
no  proportion  in  their  intensity  to  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  agents  that  give  rise  to  the 
disease. 

The  symptoms  of  tic    commence   with    a 
sudden  plunging  throbbing  pain,  darting  as 
it  were  from  over  the  eye,  out  of  the  cheek- 
bone, under  the  orbit,  or  from  the  side  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  spreading,  if  the  par- 
oxysms are  long  continued,  over  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  face  from  forehead  to  chin. 
The  pain  is  so  abrupt,  peculiar,  and  intense, 
as  almost  to  deprive  the  suff"erer  of  breath 
in  its  first  assault.    These  shooting,  throb- 
bing, and  as  they  are  justly  called,  agonizing 
pains  continue  tor  an  uncertain  time,  from 
only  a  few  minutes  to  one  or  more  hours  in 
duration,  subsiding  either  by  degrees  or  by 
an  instant  cessation  of  pain,  and  ending  as 
abruptly  as  the  first  shock  began.    Tic  dou- 
loureux is  distinguished  from  toothache  by 
the  situation,    and  from  rheumatism,   the 
only  other  affection  it  can  be  confounded 
with,  by  the  peculiarity  and  violence  of  the 
pain,  the  shortness  of  its  duration,  by  always 
coming  on  in  paroxysms,  and  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  swelling  and  redness  over  the 
part.    A  peculiarity  of  this  disease  is,  that 
'  though  sometimes  induced  by  the  slightest 
I  touch  of  the  finger,  or  the  faintest  breath  of 
!  cold  air,  at  another  time  the  part  may  be 
I  slapped  or  rubbed  with  impunity. 
j      2'reatment.—T\\\?>  consists,  in  the  first  in- 
i  stance,  acting  on  the  digestive  organs,  cor- 
I  rectingthe  functional  disturbance,  and  lastly 
I  by  elevating  the  tone  of  the  system,  and  ena- 
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bliDg-  it  to  restore  the  irritated  nerves  to  a 
pristine  soundness,  or  ii'tliis  cannot  be  done 
by  constitutional  means,  by  the  employment 
of  local  remedies  for  that  purpose.  First, 
the  best  mode  of  acting,'-  on  the  digestive 
organs  is  by  the  steady  employment  of 
gentle  aperients,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
any  active  or  drastic  purgative.  For  this 
purpose,  a  five  <.^rain  compound  rhubarb  pill 
should  be  taken  every  night  for  several  days 
till  the  bowels  are  brought  into  a  healthy 
state,  or  a  pill  composed  of  equal  parts  bf 
the  compound  rhubarb  and  colocynth  pill 
may  be  substituted,  where  a  little  more 
active  medicine  is  needed,  the  nightly  dose 
being  the  same  in  this  as  the  former.  Se- 
condly, to  correct  the  functional  disturbance, 
if,  as  most  frequently,  the  result  of  indiges- 
tion, two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following 
mixture  are  to  be  taken  every  four  or  six 
hours.    Take  of 

Hops 2  drachms 

CascarDla,  bruised  .  .  l  drachm 
Cloves,  bruised  ....     2  drachms 

Infuse  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  for  twelve 

hours;  add 

Carbonate  of  potass      .    2  drachms 

Dissolve,  and  strain  for  use.  Or  where  the 
stomach  is  coid  and  weak,  as  in  advanced 
life,  let  the  patient  take  a  teaspoonful  of 
Gregory's  powder  in  a  little  peppermint  water 
twice  or  three  times  a  day.  Thirdly,  to  elevate 
the  tone  of  the  system,  the  body  must  be 
braced  by  tonics,  which  may  be  eflected  by 
either  of  the  two  following  forms  of  medi- 
cine.   Take  of 

Carbonate  of  iron  .  .  2  drachms 
Sulphate  of  quinine      .  18  grains 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders,  one  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day ;  or,  take  of 

Infusion  of  quassia     .    .    8  ounces 

Quinine 1  scruple 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid     .  30  drops 

Dissolve ;  two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day.  Accompanying'  the  tonic 
course,  the  patient  should  take  several  glasses 
of  wine  during- the  day,  or  else  an  equivalent 
of  the  best  stout,  and  should  live  on  a  liberal 
dietary,  taking  as  much  exercise  as  is  com- 
patible with  age  and  strength.  When,  in 
despite  of  all  such  remedial  means,  the 
paroxysms  of  pain  continue,  it  often  becomes 
necessary  to  relieve  any  local  congestion 
that  may  exist  around  the  nerve,  either  by 
the  application  of  five  or  six  leeches  over 
the  source  of  the  pain,  or  by  the  employment 
of  cupping  glasses  or  a  mustard  plaster.  In 
case  of  both  of  these  means  failing,  a  blister 
may  be  applied  behind  the  ear  of  the  affected 
side,  and  in  extreme  cases  a  blister  down 
the  spine  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which 
must  be  converted  into  an  issue,  and  kept 
open  for  a  week  or  two.  It  is  seldom,  how- 
ever, that  this  has  to  be  resorted  to,  the 
disease,  however  intense  the  paroxysms, 
generally  yielding  to  any  one  course  if 
steadily  and  judiciously  carried  through, 
unless,  indeed,  the  disease  is  the  consequence, 
of  a  system  shattered  by  wounds,  campaigns, 
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and  climate,  then,  and  only  under  such 
unfavourable  circumstances,  tic  douloureux 
becomes  most  formidable.  The  discovery  of 
chloroform  has,  however,  placed  in  the 
physician's  hand  a  boon  that  in  a  disease  of 
this  nature  is  in  truth  a  very  blessing  to 
sullering  nature,  and  may  be  employed  in 
conditions  of  system  and  under  circum- 
stances where  opium,  morphia,  brandy,  and 
both  narcotics  and  stimulants  are  inad- 
missible, or,  from  the  necessary  dose  to  ellecfc 
reUef,  would  be  dangerous. -See  Keleal- 

GIA. 

TILES.— These  form  a  heavier  covering 
for  a  roof  than  slates,  and  are  now  em- 
ployed for  offices  and  houses  of  an  inferior 
class.  There  are  two  kinds  of  tiles  in  com- 
mon use,  plain  tiles  and  pantiles.  Plain 
tiles  are  of  the  same  form  as  slates,  but  are 
laid  on  laths  of  oak  or  fir,  and  bedded  and 
pointed  with  mortar.  The  pitch  of  the 
roof  requires  to  be  forty-five  degrees,  and 
the  tiles  require  frequent  pointing.  Pan- 
tiles are  curved,  and  are  laid  on  each  other 
dry  :  they  are  seldom  used  except  in  cow- 
houses, sheds,  and  other  outbuildings. 
They  do  not  form  so  warm  a  roof  as  plain 
tiles,  and  are  more  liable  to  be  deranged. 
Common  tiles  are  not  nearly  so  durable  as 
slates,  being  much  aflfected  by  the  frost; 
but  when  glazed,  as  they  sometimes  are, 
with  a  dark  glaze,  they  are  very  durable. 
When  the  red  colour  at  tiles  is  objection- 
able, they  may  be  covered  with  a  coat  of 
anti- corrosive  paint. 

TIMBER  MEASURER.— An  implement 
employed  for  taking-  the  dimensions  of 
standing  timber  without  climbing  the  tree. 
The  measurer  illustrated  in  the  annexed 
figure,  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  deal, 
about  thirteen  feet  long,  vvith  a  brass  limb 


or  index,  on  which  are  engraven  figures 
denoting  the  quarter-girth  in  feet  and 
inches.  Raising  the  instrument,  the  index 
end  is  taken  hold  of,  and  the  other  applied 
to  that  part  of  the  trunk  where  the  girth  is 
to  be  taken,  opening  it  so  wide  as  just  to 
touch  at  the  same  time  both  sides  of  it, 
keeping  the  graduated  index  uppermost,  on 
which  the  quarter-girth  will  be  shown, 
allowing  one  inch  in  thirteen  for  the  bark. 
For  taking  the  height  of  a  tree.  Rods  of  deal  or 
bamboo,  seven  feet  long,  made  so  as  to  fit  into 
ferrules  at  the  end  of^each  other,  tapering^ 
as  in  a  fishing-rod,  may  be  used.  Five  of 
them,  with  feet  marked  on  them,  would 
enable  a  person  quickly  to  measure  the 
height  of  a  trunk  of  not  more  than  forty 
feet,  as  he  would  reach  above  seven  feet.  A 
measuring  staff",  for  taking  the  height  of 
trees,  may  also  be  made  as  follows:  — 
Divide  a  square  staff"  of  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  leng;th,  into  feet  and  inches,  for  the 
convenience  of  measuring  the  distance 
between  the  places  of  observation  and  the 
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tree,  or  taking  other  dimensions.  Upon 
one  side  of  this  staff,  at  a  commodious 
distance  from  the  bottom,  fix  a  rectangular 
board,  the  length  of  which  is  exactly  equal 
to  twice  its  breadth,  which  breadth  may  be 
about  four  or  five  inches.  At  each  corner 
of  the  lower  extremities  of  this  board  fix 
sights  or  small  iron  pins,  as  also  in  the 
centre  of  the  left  side,  and  at  the  top  left 
corner.  Thus,  when  the  top  of  a  tree  is 
seen  through  the  sights,  the  tree's  height  is 
equal  to  the  distance  from  its  bottom 
added  to  the  height  of  your  eye ;  but  if 
seen  through  the  sights  obliquely,  its  height 
is  equal  to  twice  the  distance  from  the 
bottom,  adding  the  same  height  as  before. 
In  making  an  observation  with  this  instru- 
ment, it  ought  to  be  fixed  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizon,  which  may  be  done  by  means 
of  a  plummet  suspended  from  the  centre  of 
the  top  of  the  board.  In  taking  the  alti- 
tude of  a  tree  growing  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  the  measurer  must  endeavour  to 
make  his  observations  from  a  place  upon  a 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  tree.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  direct  the  horizontal  sights 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  and  let 
an  assistant  make  a  mark  upon  it ;  then 
find  the  height  of  the  tree  above  this  mark 
as  before,  to  which  add  the  distance  of  the 
mark  from  the  ground,  which  must,  in  this 
case,  be  considered  the  height  of  the  eye, 
and  the  sum  will  be  the  height  of  the  tree. 
Another  mode  of  taking  the  height  of  trees 
is,  by  means  of  an  instrument  shaped  like 
a  gun  stock,  the  end  being  adapted  for  the 
shoulder,  the  muzzle  or  line,  for  taking 
a  sight  at  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  the  square 
being  marked  or  cut  on  the  board  at  the 
fartiier  extremity. 

TIME,  Economy  of.— Book:  Li/e  Doubled 
by  the  Economy  of  Ti7ne,  is.  6d. 

TIME- PIECE. -See  Clock. 

TIN.— This  metal  is  of  a  silver-white  co- 
lour, very  soft,  and  so  malleable  that  it  may 
be  reduced  into  leaves  l-lOOOth  of  an  inch 
thick,  called  tin-foil.  It  suffers  but  little 
change  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  tenacity 
is  but  slight,  so  that  a  wire,  of  1- 15th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  is  capable  of  supporting 
only  about  3llbs. ;  a  bar  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  was  broken  by  296lbs.  weight. 
Tin  is  inelastic,  but  very  flexible,  and  when 
bent,  it  produces  a  peculiar  crackling  noise. 
When  rubbed,  it  imparts  to  the  fingers  a 
peculiar  smell,  which  remains  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
7-29  ;  at  442=-  Fahr.,  it  fuses,  and,  if  exposed 
at  the  same  time  to  the  air,  its  surface  is 
tarnished  by  oxidation,  and  eventually  a 
gray  powder  is  formed.  When  heated  to 
whiteness,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a 
white  flame,  and  is  converted  into  peroxide 
of  tin.  If  slowly  cooled  after  fusion,  it 
exhibits  a  crystalline  appearance  on  solidi- 
fying. The  combination  which  tin  forms 
with  oxygen,  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  iodine, 
and  those  which  the  oxide  of  tin  forms  with 
the  various  acids,  are  valuable  in  calico 
printing  and  many  other  of  the  practical 
arts.  Most  of  the  malleable  metals  are 
rendered  brittle  by  alloying  with  tin.  It 
combines    readily    with    potassium    and 


sodium,  forming  brilliant  white  alloys, 
which  are  less  fusible  than  tin.  With 
arsenic  it  forms  a  metallic  mass  which  is 
much  whiter,  harder,  and  more  sonorous 
than  pure  tin.  With  antimony,  tin  forms  a 
white,  hard,  and  sonorous  alloy.  Bismuth 
forms  with  tin  an  alloy  which  is  more 
fusible  than  either  of  the  metals  separately, 
a  mixture  of  equal  weights  melting  at  212". 
This  compound  is  hard  and  brittle.  Copper 
and  tin  form  alloys  which  are  well  known 
and  highly  useful— bell-metal  and  bronze. 
With  mercury  tin  readily  amalgamates, 
and  the  compound  is  used  for  silvering 
mirrors.  Tin  forms  with  iron  white  com- 
pounds, which  are  more  or  less  fusible 
according  to  the  proportion  of  iron  they 
contain.  Tin  plate  is,  of  all  the  alloys  of 
tin,  the  most  useful,  and  thejpreparations  of 
this  and  of  pewter  are  the  most  extensive 
applications  of  this  very  valuable  metal. 

TIN  COVERS,  TO  Clean.— Get  the 
finest  whiting,  which  is  only  sold  in  large 
cakes,  the  small  being  mixed  with  sand ; 
mix  a  little  of  it  powdered  with  a  small 
drop  of  sweet  oil,  and  rub  well,  and  wipe 
clean;  then  dust  over  them  some  dry 
whiting  in  a  muslin  bag,  and  rub  bright 
with  dry  leather.  The  last  is  to  prevent 
rust,  which  the  cook  must  be  careful  to 
guard  against  by  wiping  them  dry,  and 
putting  them  by  the  fire  when  they  come 
from  the  parlour ;  for,  if  but  once  hung  up 
without,  the  steam  will  rust  the  inside. 

TIPPERARY  CAKE— Wash  a  pound  of 
butter  in  a  little  orange-fiower  water,  and 
beat  it  to  a  cream  ;  then  mix  into  it  by 
degrees  a  pound  and  a  half  of  powdered 
loaf  sugar,  and  sixteen  eggs  well  beaten ; 
add  a  pound  of  well- dried  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and 
pounded  in  a  little  rose-water,  and  two 
ounces  of  caraway-seeds;  beat  the  whole 
well  together  for  half  an  hour,  pour  it  intoa 
buttered  tin  lined  with  buttered  paper,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  two  hours. 

i^^  Butter,  lib. ;  sugar,  l^lb. ;  eggs,  16; 
flour,  lib.;   almonds, |lb.;    caraway  seeds, 

20Z3. 

TIPSY  BREAD.— Pare  off  the  crust,  and 
cut  into  thin  round  slices  of  four  or 
five  inches,  the  crumb  of  a  twopenny  or 
threepenny  roll ;  spread  over  each  bit 
raspberry  or  strawberry  jam,  and  place  the 
slices,  one  over  the  other,  pretty  high  in  a 
glass  dish,  and  pour  over  them  as  much 
sherry  sweetened  with  sugar  as  the  bread 
will  soak  up;  stick  round  the  sides,  and 
over  the  top,  blanched  sweet  almonds,  cut 
like  straws,  and  pour  a  custard  round  it.  It 
may  be  made  the  day  before,  or  two  or 
three  hours  before  dinner,  and  with  the 
crumb  of  bread, 

TIPSY  CAKE.— Pour  over  a  sponge 
cake,  made  in  the  form  of  a  porcupine,  as 
much  white  wine  as  it  will  absorb,  and 
stick  it  all  over  with  blanched  sweet 
almonds,  cut  in  the  form  of  straws  ;  or,  pour 
wine  in  the  same  manner  over  a  thick  slice 
of  sponge  cake,  cover  the  top  of  it  with 
preserved  strawberries  or  raspberries,  and 
stick  all  round  it. 
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TOAD.— This  animal,  although  generally 
regarded  with  fear  and  aversion,  is  in  reality 
perfectly  harmless.  The  body  is  of  a  dull 
hue,  its  shape  awkward,  and  its  movements 


apparently  difficult.  It  issues  from  its 
concealment  at  twilight  in  search  of  food, 
which  consists  of  insects,  worms,  and  slugs. 
On  this  account,  this  animal  is  of  the 
g^reatest  service  in  gardens,  and  especially 
in  greenhouses  and  other  horticultural 
structures. 

TOAD- IN- A- HOLE.— This  is  an  econo- 
mical dish ;  and  if  well  dressed,  is  very  good. 
Make  a  common  batter  of  eggs,  flour,  and 
milk,  but  rather  thicker  than  usual,  and  put 
in  the  centre  of  it  a  fowl,  boned  and  stuffed 
with  forcemeat ;  let  it  be  entirely  covered 
with  the  batter,  then  bake  it.  Two  pounds 
of  beef,  or  any  kind  of  meat,  may  be 
seasoned  and  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 

TOAST  AND  CHEESE.  —  Take  some 
old  Cheshire,  with  a  lump  of  butter, 
and  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg;  beat 
them  into  a  paste,  which  spread  upon  shoes 
of  buttered  toast,  and  hold  a  salamander 
over  them  until  the  paste  is  browned  and 
melted.  The  paste  may  also  be  spread 
between  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
eaten  cold  as  a  sandwich. 

TOAST  AND  WATER.-Take  a  slice  of 
fine  and  stale  bread,  cut  very  thin— as 
thin  as  toast  is  ever  cut— and  let  it  be  care- 
fully toasted  on  both  sides,  until  it  be 
completely  browned  all  over;  but  not 
blackened  nor  burned  in  any  way.  Put  this 
into  a  common  deep  stone  or  china  ju<r,  and 
pour  over  it  from  the  teakettle  as  much 
clean  boiling  water  as  you  wish  to  make 
into  drink.  Much  depends  on  the  water 
being  actually  in  a  boiling  state.  Cover  the 
jug  with  a  saucer  or  plate,  and  let  the  drink 
cool  until  it  be  quit^ecold:  it  is  then  tit  to 
be  used.  The  fresher  it  is  made  the  better, 
and,  of  course,  the  more  agreeable.  The 
above  will  be  found  a  pleasant,  light,  and 
highly  diuretic  drink.  It  is  a  most  excel- 
lent drink  at  meals,  and  may  be  used  in 
preference  to  fermented  liquors  in  the 
summer  time,  if  more  agreeable  to  the 
drinker. 

TOAST  BUTTERED.— The  bread  should 

be  cut  thicker  than  for  dry  toast,  from  a 

square  loaf,  taking  care  to  toast  the  whole 

round.     When  the  first  slice  is  toasted, 
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it  should  be  buttered  on  one  side,  then 
cut  into  quarters  and  placed  upon  the 
plate  before  the  fire,  while  the  next  slice  is 
toasted,  buttered,  and  cut,  when  it  also 
must  be  placed  upon  the  first  piece ;  and  so 
on  for  as  many  slices  as  are  required.  The 
crust  should  properly  be  cut  off"  before  the 
bread  is  toasted,  and  carefully  put  away,  aa 
it  will  make  a  very  good  bread  pudding,  and 
ought  not  to  be  wasted. 

TOAST  DRY.— Cut  very  thin  slices  of 
bread  from  a  loaf  not  less  than  two  days 
baked  ;  put  either  one  or  two  at  a  time  on 
the  toasting-fork,  taking  care  not  to  hold 
them  too  near  the  fire ;  they  should  be  just 
warmed  on  each  side,  then  turned,  and, 
when  sufficiently  done  on  one  side,  they 
should  be  turned  again  ;  and  when  they  are 
thoroughly  toasted,  they  should  be  either 
placed  upright  on  a  plate,  one  against  the 
other,  or  put  in  the  toast- rack ;  but  they 
should  be  kept  near  the  fire  until  required 
for  the  table.  Toast  should  never  be  made 
long  before  it  is  sent  to  table,  or  it  becomes 
tough  and  leathery;  some  people  cut  off  the 
crust. 

TOASTER.— A  culinary  utensil,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving,  placed  upon  a  stand  of 


strong  wire,  that  hooks  on  to  the  bars  of  a 
grate,  and  made  either  loose,  or  to  slide 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  stand  ;  this 
will  dress  bread,  cheese,  and  small  pieces  of 
meat. 

TOBACCO,  Adulteration  of.  —  The 
following  are  the  substances  which  have 
either  been  discovered  or  have  been  stated 
on  good  authority  to  have  been  employed 
in  the  adulteration  of  tobacco,  either  in  the 
form  of  cut  or  roll  tobacco,  cigars,  or  snuff. 
They  may  be  divided,  first,  into  vegetable 
substances  not  tobacco,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
dock,  rhubarb,  coltsfoot,  cabbage,  potato, 
&c.,  malt  cummings,  that  is,  the  roots  ot 
germinating  malt;  peat,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  decayed  moss  ;  seaweed,  roasted 
chicory  root,  bran,  catechu,  and  oakum. 
Secondly,  sub-saccharine  substances,  as 
cane-sugar,  treacle,  honey,  beet-root  dregs. 
Thirdly,  into  salts  and  earths,  as  nitre, 
common  salt,  sal  ammoniac,  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, carbonate  of  ammonia,  potash,  soda, 
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and  lime-water;  yellow  ochre,  umber, 
fuller's  earth,  Venetian  red,  sand,  chromate 
of  lead.  The  detection  of  some  of  the  above 
substances  is  easy  enough,  but  others  pre- 
sent great  difficulties.  The  method  of  exa- 
mination to  be  pursued  is  as  follows :— A 
certain  quantity  of  each  tobacco  (100  grains) 
is  to  be  weighed  immediately  after  it  is 
purchased,  before  it  has  had  time  to  lose 
weight  by  evaporation,  and  thoroughly  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  about  one  hundred 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  It  is  then  to  be 
re- weighed  :  the  loss  or  per-centage  of  water 
is  by  this  means  ascertained.  Each  sample 
may  next  be  thoroughly  examined  by  means 
of  a  microscope,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
there  be  any  foreign  vegetable  substance 
present;  if  it  contain  any  of  those  enume- 
rated above,  in  ever  so  line  a  state  of  powder, 
and  even  in  the  smallest  quantities,  they 
may  be  detected  with  the  greatest  certainty 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  tobacco  leaf  differs  materially 
from  that  of  other  leaves,  and  may  thus  be 
readily  distinguished.  With  regard  to  the 
method  of  proceeding  for  the  detection  of 
grape-sugar  or  glucose  in  tobacco,  the  fol- 
lowing simple  method  will  be  found  efficient. 
Take  one  thousand  grains  of  a  solution  of 
tobacco,  containing  two  grains  of  the  dried 
extract  to  one  ounce  of  water;  add  four 
drachms  of  liquor  potassre,  boil,  filter,  and 
then  add  about  four  hundred  grains  of  i 
Fehliiig's  test  liquid,  and  heat  to  boiling;  ! 
if  any  glucose  be  present,  the  red  oxide  of 
copper  will  be  thrown  down;  collect  and 
thoroughly  wash  the  precipitate  in  order  to 
free  it  from  any  albumen  that  may  be  pre- 
sent, weigh  and  calculate  it  as  before. 

TOBACCO,  Growth  and  Preparation 
OF.— There  are  various  kinds  of  dried  leaf, 
or  manufactured  tobacco,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
grown,  as  well  as  by  differences  of  colour 
and  quality,  arising  chiefly  from  soil  and 
climate.  Virginian  tobacco  is  the  strongest 
kind,  and  is  best  adapted  for  smoking  in 
pipes  and  for  snuffs.  This  tobacco  will  re- 
tain more  moisture  than  almost  any  other 
kind.  Maryland  is  paler  in  colour  and  milder 
than  the  former,  the  pale  cinnamon  is  the 
best,  the  "scrubs"  the  commonest.  Ken- 
tucky possesses  an  intermediate  strength 
between  the  two  last-named  tobaccos.  Ori- 
noko  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  mild  and 
delicate.  Cuba  is  also  a  mild  tobacco,  and 
the  best  kind  emits  a  peculiarly  musky  or 
spicy  odour.  St.  Domingois  of  inferior  quality. 
Dutch  is  very  mild  and  deficient  in  flavour. 
Turkey  SindLatakia  are  mild  and  highly  prized 
tobaccos.  Persian  is  delicate  and  fragrant. 
All  manufactured  tobaccos  may  be  referred 
to  one  or  other  of  the  four  following  forms 
or  kinds  :— In  the  first  kind  the  leaves  are 
cut  into  shreds  ;  to  this  all  the  different  varie- 
ties of  cut  tobacco  belong.  In  the  second, 
the  leaves  are  twisted  or  spun  into  a  kind 
of  rope;  this  includes  the  various  kinds  of 
rolled,  spun,  or  twist  tobacco.  In  the  third,  the 
Steeped  leaves  are  folded  one  over  the  other, 
so  as  to  form  cigars,  cheroots,  &c.  In  the 
fourth  form,  the  leaves  are  reduced  to  powder 
constituting  snuff.     The  different  varieties 


of  roll  and  cut  tobacco  are  Shag,  Returns,  and 
Bird's-eye;  other  less  common  kinds  are 
Maryland,  Cnaster,  Orinoko,  Turkey,  Persian^ 
and  Varinas.  Shag  is  prepared  chiefly  from 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  tobacco.  Returns  is 
a  light-coloured  mild  tobacco,  made  up  of 
small  pieces  of  broken  leaves,  and  the  dust 
and  sittings  produced  in  the  various  processes 
of  manufacture.  Bird's-eye  differs  from 
other  varieties,  in  containing  the  mid- ribs  of 
the  leaves,  the  transverse  slices  of  which 
have  been  fancifully  compared  to  the  eyes 
of  birds.  The  principal  kinds  of  roll  tobacco 
are  Pigtail,  Bogie,  Alloa,  Negro-head,  and  Caven- 
dish. The  three  first  are  used  entirely  for 
chewing,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  thickness  of  the  ropes,  Alloa 
being  the  thinnest  and  Bogie  the  thickest. 
Negro-head  and  Cavendish  are  used  nearly 
exclusively  for  smoking.  Negro-head  is 
manufactured  m  the  form  of  a  thickishrope, 
it  also  sometimes  consists  of  two  ropes 
coiled  together  in  short  pieces.  Cavendish  is 
made  into  small  and  square  flat  cakes,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide  by  five  inches  long. 
T013ACC0  SMOKING.— The  effect  that 
smoking  of  tobacco  has  upon  the  health,  has 
been  one  of  those  vexed  questions  which 
have  provoked  a  variety  of  opinions,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  views  held  by  the  dis- 
putant. The  most  obvious  injury  which  is 
apt  to  result  from  smoking,  mure  or  less, 
according  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  in- 
dulged, is  disorder  and  irritation  of  the 
digestive  organs,  frequently  accompanied 
with  depression  of  spirits,  and  at  times 
with  extreme  nervous  irritability,  the  latter 
being  more  especially  manifested  in  an  in- 
veterate smoker,  if,  from  illness  or  any 
cause,  his  habitual  indulgence  is  interfered 
with.  The  occurrence  of  cancer  in  those 
who  habitually  smoke  from  a  short  pipe,  and 
the  injury  to  the  teetli  from  smoking,  and 
especially  their  discoloration,  are  notorious  ; 
further,  there  is  a  tendency  to  disease  of  the 
throat  and  air  passages  when  this  indulgence 
is  followed  to  any  great  extent.  Some 
persons,  when  smoking,  expectorate  freely, 
while  others  abstain  from  doing  so.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  unnatural  degree 
of  expectoration  excited  by  smoking,  has 
an  injurious  tendency  on  the  health,  as  the 
saliva  that  is  parted  with  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  digestion,  and 
the  digestive  organs  being  deprived  of  this 
essential  ingredient,  do  not  perform  their 
functions  with  that  regularity  they  other- 
wise would.  Two  of  the  unpleasant  effects 
attending  tobacco  smoking,  are  the  un- 
pleasant taste  it  leaves  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  disagreeable  odour  it  imparts  to  the 
breath;  and  to  remedy  this  as  much  as 
pos=8ible,  the  mouth  should  be  freely  washed 
with  cold  water  immediately  after  smoking. 
The  objections  to  smoking  tobacco  as  a  mere 
habit,  do  not  of  course  extend  to  its  em- 
ployment as  a  remedy  for  disease,  particu- 
larly of  an  asthmatic  character,  in  which 
some  persons  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  its  moderate  use.  In  any  case  in  which 
tobacco  has  produced  low  symptoms  in  an 
alarming  degree,  its  use  should  be  imme- 
diately discontinued.— See  Pipe  Smoking. 
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TOFFY.  —  Pat  into  a  brass  skillet,  or 
small  preserving-pan,  three  ounces  of  very- 
fresh  butter,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  just  melted, 
add  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  of  moderate 
quality;  keep  these  stirred  gently  over  a 
very  clear  fire  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  or 
until  a  little  of  the  mixture,  dropped  into  a 
basin  of  cold  water,  breaks  clean  between 
the  teeth  without  sticking  to  them.  When 
it  is  boiled  to  this  point,  it  must  be  poured 
out  immediately,  or  it  will  burn.  The  grated 
rind  of  lemon,  added  when  the  toffy  is  half 
done,  improves  it  much ;  or  a  small  tea- 
spoonful  of  powdered  ginger,  moistened 
with  a  little  of  the  other  ingredients  as  soon 
as  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  then  stirred 
to  the  whole,  will  vary  it  pleasantly  to 
many  tastes.  The  real  Everton  toffy  is 
made  with  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
butter ;  but  it  is  the  less  wholesome  on 
that  very  account.  If  dropped  upon  dishes 
first  rubbed  with  a  buttered  paper,  the 
toffy  when  cold  can  be  raised  from  them 
easily.  Butter,  three  ounces ;  sugar,  one 
pound ;  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes  ;  or, 
sugar,  one  pound ;  butter,  five  ounces  ;  al- 
monds, two  ounces;  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
Boil  together  a  pound  of  sugar  and  five 
ounces  of  butter  for  twenty  minutes  ;  then 
stir  in  two  ounces  of  almonds  blanched, 
divided,  and  thoroughly  dried  in  a  slow 
oven,  or  before  the  fire.  Let  the  toffy  boil 
after  they  are  added  till  it  crackles  when 
dropped  into  cold  vrater,  and  snaps  between 
the  teeth  without  sticking. 

TOILETTE  GLASS. -The  toilette  glasses 
in  common  use  are  those  termed  swing 
glasses,  from  their  being  moveable  to  any 
angle  in  a  frame.  The  cheval  glass  is  one 
which  stands  on  the  floor  for  viewing  the 


whole  person,  withrlights  on  each  side.  An 
improved  stand  has  been  invented  an  d  manu- 
factured by  3Ir.  Henry  Dolman,  of  10,  Nelson 
Street,  Greenwich,  which  is  intended  to  allow 
of  looking-glasses  being  either  elevated  or 
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depressed,  and  also  swivelled  either  hori- 
zontally or  vertically,  or  both,  so  as  to  place 
and  secure  them  in  any  desired  position. 
The  pillar  which  supports  the  glass  is 
hollow,  and  has  a  square  or  round  bar  or 
rod,  which  slides  vertically  therein,  being 
provided  with  a  toothed  rack  and  a  small 
pinion,  which  is  turned  by  a  handle  or 
knob.  The  upper  extremity  of  this  rack 
bar  carries  a  boss,  which  is  capable  of  being 
turned  upon  its  vertical  axis,  and  the 
upper  part  of  this  boss  carries  a  horizontal 
axle,  to  which  are  attached  two  scrolls  or 
brackets,  which  are  screvred  or  fixed  to  the 
back  of  the  looking-glass.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  glass  may  be  turned  or  swi- 
velled either  on  its  horizontal  or  vertical 
axis,  or  both,  and  also  raised  or  depressed 
by  means  of  the  rack.  The  pinion  is  pro- 
vided with  a  ratchet  wheel  and  fall,  to 
support  the  glass  when  raised  to  the  required 
position.  The  horizontal  axis  is  provided 
with  a  clip  and  tightening  screw.  The  same 
plan  of  suspending  theglass  is  applied  to  gen- 
[  tlemen's  mirrors,  a  small  circular  box  con- 
containing  the  shaving-apparatus,  &c.  Thig 
!  glass  may,  by  a  little  management,  be  used 
'  also  for  the  ladies'  toilette,  to  show  the  back 
I  ofthe  head  while  dressingbeforetheordinary 
I  mirror.  The  advantages  of  this  invention. 
I  are,  the  facility  with  which  the  glasses  may 
be  moved  in  any  direction,  and  their  tirm- 
I  ness  in  whatever  position  they  are  placed. 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  designs  of 
the  stands  and  frames  are  ofthe  most  elegant 
description.  The  same  kind  of  stand  is  also 
applicable  to  fire-screens  and  easels,  and 
other  articles  where  facility  of  adjustment 
is  desirable. 

TOMATO.— The  tomato,  which  is  used  as 
a  condiment  or  sauce,  is  the  fruit  of  one 
among  many  species  of  solamine.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America;  but  it  is  also  well 
known  and  much  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  golden  pippin  ;  it 
has  an  acid  flavour,  and  is  used  as  an  addi- 
tion to  soups  and  sauces,  as  a  preserve,  and 
as  a  pickle.  It  is  not  much  used  in  England; 
but  in  Italy  whole  fields  are  covered  with  it, 
and  scarcely  a  dish  is  served  up  into  which 
it  does  not  enter  as  an  ingredient. 

TOMATO  KETCHUP.-Cut  half  a  peck 
of  ripe  tomatos  into  quarters,  lay  them  on 
dishes,  and  sprinkle  over  them  half  a  pound 
of  salt.  The  next  day,  drain  the  juice  from 
them  through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  stewpan, 
and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  vvith  three 
dozen  of  small  capsicums  and  half  a  pound 
of  shallots  ;  then  add  the  tomatos,  which 
should  be  ready  pulped  through  a  strainer. 
Boil  the  whole  for  thirty  minutes  longer; 
have  some  clean  wide-necked  bottles  kept 
warm  by  the  fire ;  fill  them  with  the  ketchup 
while  it  is  quite  hot ;  cork,  and  dip  the  necks 
into  melted  bottle- resin  or  cement. 

TOMATO  SAUCE.— Take  off  the  stalks, 
halve  the  tomatos,  and  gently  squeeze  out 
the  seeds  and  watery  pulp ;  then  stew  them 
softly  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  gravy,  or  of 
strong  broth,  until  they  are  quite  melted. 
Press  the  whole  through  a  hair  sieve,  and 
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heat  it  afresh  with  a  little  additional 
gravy,  should  it  be  too  thick,  and  some 
cayenne  and  salt.  Serve  it  very  hot.  For 
a  large  tureen  of  this  sauce,  increase  the 
proportions ;  and  should  It  be  at  first  too 
liquid,  reduce  it  by  quick  boiling.  When 
neither  gravy  nor  broth  is  at  hand,  the 
tomatos  may  be  stewed  perfectly  tender,  but 
very  gently,  in  a  couple  of  ounces  of  butter, 
with  some  cayenne  and  salt  only,  or  with 
the  addition  of  a  very  little  finely  minced 
onion ;  then  rubbed  through  a  sieve  and 
heated,  and  served  without  any  addition, 
or  ^vith  only  that  of  a  teaspoonful  of  chili 
vinegar ;  or,  when  the  colour  is  not  a  prin- 
cipal consideration,  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
rich  cream,  smoothly  mixed  with  a  little 
flour,  to  prevent  it  curdling.  The  sauce 
must  be  stirred  without  ceasing,  should  the 
last  be  added,  and  boiled  for  four  or  five 
minutes.  Or,  stew  very  gently  a  dozen  fine 
red  tomatos,  prepared  as  for  the  preceding 
receipt,  with  two  or  three  sliced  shallots, 
four  or  five  chilies,  or  a  capsicum  or  two,  or 
(in  lieu  of  either,  with  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper)  a  few  small 
dice  of  lean  ham,  and  half  a  cupful  of  rich 
gravy.  Stir  these  often,  and,  when  the 
tomatos  are  reduced  quite  to  a  smooth  pulp, 
rub  them  through  a  sieve  ;  put  them  into  a 
clean  saucepan,  with  a  few  spoonfuls  more 
of  rich  gravy,  afterwards;  add  salt,  if 
needed;  boil  the  sauce,  stirring  it  well  for 
ten  minutes,  and  serve  it  very  hot.  When 
the  gravy  is  exceedingly  good  and  highly 
flavoured,  the  ham  may  be  omitted.  A 
dozen  small  mushrooms,  nicely  cleaned,  may 
also  be  sliced  and  stewed  with  the  tomatos 
instead  of  the  shallots,  when  their  flavour 
is  preferred,  as  they  may  be  added  with 
them.  The  exact  proportion  of  liquid  used 
is  immaterial,  for,  should  the  sauce  be  too 
thin,  it  may  be  reduced  by  rapid  boiling, 
and  diluted  with  more  gravy  if  too  thick. 

TOMATOS  FORCED. —  Cut  the  stem 
quite  close,  slice  oflf  the  tops  of  eight  fine 
tomatos,  and  scoop  out  the  inside ;  press 
the  pulp  through  a  sieve,  and  mix  with  it 
one  ounce  of  fine  crumbs  of  bread,  one  of 
butter  broken  very  small,  some  pepper  or 
cayenne,  and  salt.  Fill  the  tomatos  with 
the  mixture,  and  bake  them  for  ten  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven  ;  serve  them  with  brown 
gravy  in  a  dish.  A  few  small  mushrooms 
stewed  tender  in  a  little  butter,  then  mixed 
and  added  to  the  tomatos'  pulp,  will  very 
much  improve  this  receipt.  Bake  for  ten 
minutes. 

TOMATOS  PICKLED.  — For  this  pur- 
pose the  small  round  sort  are  the  best,  and 
each  one  should  be  pricked  with  a  fork,  to 
allow  some  of  the  j  nice  to  exude.  Put  them 
into  a  deep  earthen  vessel,  sprinkle  salt 
between  every  layer,  and  leave  them  for 
three  days  covered ;  then  wash  olT  the  salt, 
and  cover  them  with  a  pickle  of  cold  vinegar, 
to  which  add  the  juice,  mixed  with  a  handful 
of  mustard-seed,  and  an  ounce  of  each  of 
cloves  and  white  pepper  for  every  peck  of 
tomatos. 

TOMATOS  ROAST.-Select  them  nearly 
of  the  same  size,  take  off  the  stalks,  and 


roast  them  gently  in  a  Dutch  oven ;  or,  if 
more  convenient,  place  them  at  the  edge  ot 
the  dripping-pan,  taking  care  that  no  fat 
from  the  joint  shall  fall  upon  them,  and 
keeping  them  turned,  that  they  may  be 
equally  done.  From  ten  to  fourteen  minutes 
will  roast  them. 

TOMATOS  STEWED. —  Arrange  them 
in  a  single  layer,  and  pour  to  them  as  much 
gravy  as  will  reach  to  half  their  height ; 
stew  them  very  softly  until  the  under  sides 
are  done,  then  turn,  and  finish  stewing 
them.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little 
arrowroot  and  cream,  or  with  flour  and 
butter,  and  serve  it  round  them. 

TONGUE.— The  tongue  is  the  index  of 
health,  the  thermometer  of  the  physical 
stamina  of  the  body;  and,  according  to 
the  aspect  that  this  organ  assumes, 
physicians  are  in  the  habit  of  deciding 
the  gravity  and  nature  of  the  disease 
with  which  the  patient  is  at  the  time 
suffering  or  threatened.  The  coating,  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  tongue,  serves  to  point 
out  to  the  experienced  observer  the  par- 
ticular structure  in  which  the  disease  is 
situated.  Sometimes  the  organ  is  covered 
with  a  'dark  brown  fur ;  at  others,  it  is 
lined  with  white,  as  if  loaded  with  cream; 
again,  it  will  be  dry,  pale,  and  hard  or  red, 
swollen  and  moist,  with  raised  papillae  ;  but 
as  these  changes  may  vary  even  during  a 
few  hours,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  subject 
intelliLnble  to  those  not  familiar  with  the 
changes  that  occur  in  the  organ  itself.  The 
tongue  in  a  state  of  health  should  be  clear  of 
all  coating  or  fur,  of  a  natural  brown  colour, 
well  but  not  excessively  moistened  with 
saliva,  and  free  from  all  unpleasant  taste  or 
clamminess.  Still,  a  slight  coating  in  the 
morning,  or  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  disease,  but  rather  to 
a  participation  in  the  function  of  digestion 
going  on  in  the  stomach,  or  an  exudation 
thrown  out  during  sleep,  and  unremoved  by 
the  reactionary  power  of  muscular  exertion. 
The  tongue,  like  other  organs  of  the  body, 
is  liable  to  disease,  such  as  hypertrophy  or 
enlargement;  atrophy  or  w^asting  of  the 
organ ;  cancer,  ulceration,  cracking,  or  tu- 
mours forming  in  the  centre,  on  the  tip,  or 
edges ;  or  a  small,  irritable,  and  extremely 
pamful  species  of  ulcer,  liable  to  form  on  any 
part  of  the  tongue,  lips,  gums,  or  mouth,  and 
known  as  aphthae  ;  a  small,  circumscribed, 
ulcerous  sore,  extremely  painful,  and  exactly 
resembling  thrush,  only  that  they  seldom 
appear  in  groups  or  clusters,  and  seldom  show 
more  than  one  or  two  at  a  time.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  all  the  diseases  of  the  tongue 
proceed  from  some  derangement  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  nearly  ail  of  them  are 
to  be  cured  by  a  course  of  alterative  and 
cooling  medicines,  such  as  an  equal  mixture 
of  blue  and  colocynth  pill,  and  a  small  dose 
of  Epsom  salts,  or  the  phosphate  of  soda. 
When  the  aphthous  ulcers  are  tedious, 
the  most  expeditious  practice,  in  addition 
to  the  alterative  course,  is  to  touch 
each,  as  it  makes  its  first  appearance  as  a 
pimple,  with  blue  stone  or  caustic.  Infants 
are  occasionally  born  with  a  restricted 
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tongue,  or  the  organ  so  hampered  that  it 
cannot  with  comfort  or  ease  keep  hold  of  the 
mother's  nipple,  and  consequently  is  de- 
barred from  obtaining  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk.  Those  children  who  make  a  clacking- 
noise  with  their  mouths,  and  frequently 
drop  the  nipple,  are  said  to  be  tongue  tied; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  fold  of  the  mucous 
membrane  being-  beneath  the  tongue,  and 
sometimes  extending  to  the  tip,  binds  the 
organ  so  tightly  as  to  prevent  the  free  use 
or  motion  of  it,  and  as  such  a  malformation 
would  greatly  impede  articulation  and 
speech,  the  surg-eon  is  early  called  upon  to 
prevent  so  unpleasant  a  catastrophe,  which 
is  Yery  easily  and  very  quickly  effected  by 
transfixing  the  fine  membrane  that  binds 
the  tongue  to  the  mouth,  with  a  pair  of 
short  and  delicate  scissors,  and  cutting-  the  | 
frmum,  or  bridle,  as  it  is  called,  from  u-ithin, 
out.  Simple  as  the  operation  is,  it  requires 
to  be  performed  with  a  firm,  light,  and  a 
steady  hand,  as  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
adjacent  vein  might  be  fatal.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  tongue  is  tied  down  to  the  mouth 
by  a  thick  fleshy  band,  instead  of  the  mere 
fold  of  tissue- like  membrane,  in  which  case 
professional  advice  must  be  sought,  and  sur- 
gical assistance  procured  to  remove  or  cut 
through  the  obstruction. 

TONGUE  BOILED.— When  taken  fresh 
from  the  pickle,  they  require  no  soaking, 
unless  they  should  have  remained  in  it  much 
beyond  the  usual  time,  or  have  been  cured 
with  a  more  than  common  proportion  of 
salt ;  but  when  they  have  been  smoked 
and  highly  dried,  they  should  be  laid  for 
two  or  three  hours  into  cold,  and  as  much 
longer  into  tepid  water,  before  they  are 
dressed.  If  extremely  dry,  ten  or  twelve 
hours  must  be  allowed  to  soften  them,  and 
they  should  always  be  brought  very  slowly 
to  boil.  Two  or  three  carrots  and  a  large 
bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  added  after  the  scum 
is  cleared  off,  will  improve  them.  They 
should  be  simmered  until  they  are  extremely 
tender,  when  the  skin  will  peel  from  them 
easily.  A  highly  dried  tongue  of  moderate 
size  will  usually  require  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  hours'  boiling;  an  unsmoked 
one,  about  an  hour  less  ;  and  for  one  which 
has  not  been  salted  at  all,  a  shorter  time 
will  suffice. 

TONGUE  PICKLED.— To  three  gallons 
of  spring  water  add  six  pounds  of  common 
salt,  two  pounds  of  bay  salt,  two  pounds  of 
common  loaf-sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  salt- 
petre. Boil  these  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  be 
careful  to  take  off  all  the  scum  as  it  rises  ; 
when  quite  cold,  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Rub 
the  tongue  to  be  cured  with  fine  salt,  and 
let  it'drain  for  a  day,  in  order  to  free  it  from 
the  blood;  then  immerse  it  in  the  brine, 
taking  care  that  every  part  of  it  shall  be 
covered.  The  tongues  should  not  remain 
more  than  from  three  to  five  days  in  the 
pickle.  When  the  pickle  has  been  in  use  for 
about  three  months,  boil  it  up  again  gently 
and  take  the  scum  carefully  off;  add  to  it 
three  pounds  of  common  salt,  four  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  one  of  saltpetre.  It  will  remain 
good  for  many  months. 
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TONGUE  POTTED.— Mix  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre  and  four  ounces  of  brown  susrar ; 
rub  a  neat's  tongue  well  with  it,  and  let  it 
lie  in  it  for  two  days.  Then  boil  it  till 
quite  tender,  and  take  off  the  skin  and  side 
bits.  Cut  the  tongue  in  very  thin  slices  ; 
beat  it  in  a  marble  mortar,  with  a  pound  of 
clarified  butter ;  season  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  mace,  and  pot  as  usual. 

TONGUE  STEWED.— After  the  tongue 
has  been  soaked,  trimmed,  and  washed  with 
extreme  nicety,  lay  it  into  a  vessel  of  fittings 
size,  and  place  round  it  three  or  four  pounds 
of  the  neck  or  of  any  other  lean  cuttings  of 
beef,  with  some  bones  of  veal,  and  pour  in 
sufficient  cold  water  to  keep  it  covered  until 
it  is  done ;  or  instead  of  this,  use  strong  un- 
seasoned beef  broth,  made  with  the  shin  and 
any  other  odd  bits  or  bones  of  veal  which 
may  be  handy.  Let  the  tongue  be  brought 
to  boil  very  gradually,  that  it  may  be  plump 
and  tender.  Pemove  the  scum  when  It  first 
rises,  and  when  it  is  quite  cleared  off  add  a 
large  faggot  of  parsley,  thyme,  and  winter 
savoury!,  three  carrots,  a  small  onion,  and 
one  mild  turnip.  After  three  hours  and  a 
half  of  gentle  simmering,  probe  the  tongue, 
and  if  sufficiently  done,  peel  off  the  skin 
and  serve  it  quickly.  If  not  wanted  hot  for 
table,  lay  it  upon  a  clean  board  or  trencher, 
and  fasten  it  down  to  it  by  passing  a  fork 
through  the  root,  and  a  smaller  one  through 
the  tip,  drawing  the  tongue  straight  with 
the  latter  before  it  is  fixed  in  the  board ;  let 
it  remain  thus  until  it  is  quite  cold.  Where 
expense  is  not  regarded,  three  or  four 
pounds  of  veal  may  be  added  to  the  beef  in 
this  receipt,  or  the  tongue  may  be  stewed 
in  a  prepared  gravy  made  with  equal  parts 
of  beef  and  veal,  and  vegetables  as  above, 
but  without  salt ;  this  may  afterwards  be 
converted  into  excellent  soups.  A  fresh 
or  an  unsmoked  tongue  may  be  dressed  in 
this  way,  but  will  require  less  time ;  for  the 
former,  salt  must  be  added  to  the  gravy. 

TONGUE,  TO  Carve.— The  middle  slice 
of  the  tongue  is  considered  the  best.  The 
tongue  should  be  cut  across  at  the  line  i. 


nearly  through  the  middle,  and  thin  slices 
taken  from  each  side ;  a  portion  of  the  fat, 
which  is  situated  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
being  assisted  with  each  portion. 

TONGUE,  WITH  Cucumbers.  —  Scald 
the  tongue,  to  whiten  it,  for  half  an  hour; 
when  it  is  cold,  lard  it  with  bacon,  seasoned 
with  pepper,  spices,  parsley,  and  chives 
chopped.  Stew  the  tongue  with  a  season- 
ing of  fine  herbs,  carrots,  onions,  different 
kinds  of  spices,  and  some  stock;  let  it  stew 
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slowly  for  hours.  At  the  moment  you  the  services  of  a  properly  qualified  person 
serve,  skin  the  tong^ue,  and  have  a  sauce  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained.  The  ope- 
of  coulis  thickened,  in  which  put  gherkins,  ration  is  to  be  performed  according^  to  the 
sliced  round.  !  following  mstructions  -.—The  front  and  the 
TOOTHACHE.  —  There  are  few  of  the  eye  teeth  are  extracted  with  straight  forceps, 
physical  sufferings  of  life  more  dreaded  than  one  blade  of  which  is  placed  at  the  back  of 
this  comparatively  insignificant  misfortune,  the  tooth,  and  the  other  blade  in  front,  and 
Toothache  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  the  extremities  of  the  instrument  so  dis- 
description;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  point  posed  as  to  clip  the  tooth  just  at  that  part 
out  how  the  tooth  becomes  affected,  and  where  it  enters  the  gum.  The  right  hand 
recapitulate  the  best  remedies  both  for  grasps  the  handles  of  the  forceps,  whilst 
its  removal  and  cure.  Each  jaw,  on  either  the  forefing-er  is  at  the  same  time  thrust 
side,  receives,  through  a  small  hole,  a  far  in  between  them,  to  prevent  too  great 
minute  branch  of  a  sentient  nerve,  v.hich,  pressure  being  made,  and  the  tooth  snapped 
running-  throuj^^^h  the  substance  of  the  bone,  off.  If  it  be  an  upper  tooth,  the  operator 
gives  off  a  small  twig  to  each  tooth  as  it  steadies  the  patient's  head  by  placing  it 
passes  on,  till,  finally  escaping  irom  the  jaw,  beneath  his  left  arm,  and  then  puLs  down- 
on  each  side  or  the  centre  of  the  upper  and  wards,  giving  the  tooth  a  hoist  at  the  same 
lower  jaw,  it  becomes  expended  on  both  the  time,  by  which  action  it  is  readily  drawn,  if 
lips  Each  tooth  is  thus  supplied  with  a  the  pull  be  steadily  made.  If  it  be  a  lower 
small  nerve,  which  endows  it  with  life  and  tooth,  the  operator  steadies  the  head  in  the 
sensation.  Owing  to  inattention  to  the  state  same  way,  bat,  with  the  thumb  of  his  left 
of  the  stomach,  the  varieties  of  food  and  hand  on  the  sound  teeth,  presses  the  jaw 
indiscrimination  with  which  they  are  eaten,  down,  whilst  his  right  hand  pulls  upwards, 
and  neglect  in  keeping-  the  mouth  clean,  the  twisting  the  tooth  as  it  is  being  pulled, 
teeth  become  remarkably  prone  to  decay—  Drawing  a  hack  tooth  is  a  more  difficult  and 
a  disease  which  they  sometimes  acquire  in  a  complicated  business,  and  is  generally  per- 
singuiarly  short  space  of  time— the  tooth  formed  with  an  instrument  called  a  key. 
generally  first  decaying  from  the  top  down-  The  free  end  of  the  stem  of  the  key  has 
wards.  When  once  the  outer  cru.-t  or  a  deep  solid  lip.  which  is  called  the  bolster, 
enamel  has  been  eaten  through,  the  bony  ,  and  on  the  top  of  this  moves  a  shortly- 
structure  beneath  does  not  long  preserve  its  curved  iron  claw,  which,  when  the  handle  of 


integrity,  when  the  nerve  exp  jsed  to  the 
air,  and  often  irritated  by  hard  substances 
and  fragments  of  food,  is  at  once  attacked 
by  that  mitigated  form  of  neuralgia,  known 
familiarly   as    the   toothache,    and  which. 


the  instrument  is  twisted,  acts  in  a  powerful 
manner,  and  drags  the  tooth  out  of  its 
socket.  If  an  upper  back  tooth  is  to  be 
drawn,  the  operator  has  most  power  and 
control,  and  can  see  best  what  he  is  about. 


when  attacking  the  face,  is  denominated  if  he  set  the  patient  on  the  floor,  throw  his 
tic  douloureux.  As  the  admission  oi  cold  ■  head  far  back,  and  fix  it  between  his  knees, 
air,  and  hot  food  or  drink,  are  the  main  |  If  it  be  the  lower  tootli,  the  patient  may  be 
causes  that  keep  up  the  excessive  pain,  the  ;  placed  in  a  chair.  In  either  case,  the  mouth 
aperture  should  always  be  closed  up,  and  must  be  held  wide  open.  The  operatornow 
the  air  and  all  foreign  substances  carefully  !  introduces  the  key,  with  the  claw  thrown 
excluded.  For  this  purpose  a  cement  should  back,  into  the  mouth,  within  the  range  of 
be  useil,  which,  if  employed  with  cure,  and  ;  the  teeth,  and  places  the  bolster  of  the 
when  the  hollow  has  been  previously  cleared  ,  instrument  against  the  gum  of  the  tooth  to 
out,  will  render  the  tooth  serviceable  for  |  be  pulled  out ;  he  then  turns  the  claw  across 
eeveral  years.  Where  this,  however,  cannot  i  the  top  of  the  tooth,  and  lets  it  drop  till  it 
be  effected,  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the    rests  on  the  outside  of  the  tooth  just  where 


opening,  and  neither  cleaning  the  teeth  nor 
aperient  me<iicine  relieves  the  pain,  the 
tooth  had  better  be  extracted  before  it 
crumbles  too  far  away  to  admit  of  its  being 
drawn  at  all.  Tobacco  is  occasionally  of 
service ;  but,  as  few  storaaclis  can  endure 
the  remedy,  it  is  seldom  employed.  A  small 
pill,  made  of  a  grain  of  opium,  placed  in  the 
hollow  tooth,  will  most  frequently  allay  the 
acute  pain,  and  finally  end  the  paroxysm. 
Some,  more  partial  to  the  stimulating  pro- 
cess, use  a  few  drops  of  creosote,  a  little 
piece  of  cotton  wetted  in  tincture  of  myrrh, 
or  friar's  balsam,  spirits  of  camphor  or 
turpentine;  but,  next  to  the  opium  in  the 
tooth,  the  best  external  remedy  is  a  small 
bit  of  camphor  inserted  in  the  aperture. 
The  modern  remedy  of  chloroform,  however, 
has  superseded  most  other  remedies,  for,  as 
eithei'  applied  or  inhaleil,  it  ensures  relief. 

TOOTH  DRAWI^'G.  —  To  be  able  to 
draw  a  tooth  moderately  well  is  an  accom- 
plishment which  will  stand  a  person  in 
good  stead,  in  many  situations  of  life,  where 


it  sinks  into  the  gum.  Here  the  operator 
steadies  the  claw  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand,  and  grasping  the  handle  of  the 
instrument,  as  he  would  the  handle  of  a 
corkscrew  when  pulling  out  a  cork,  he 
twists  it  from  without  inwards,  and  as  he 
does  this,  the  claw  acting  as  a  lever,  and 
the  bolster  as  the  fulcrum,  the  tooth  is  lifted 
out  of  the  socket.  Another  mode  of  per- 
forming this  operation  is  to  draw  the  tooth 
outwards,  in  which  case  the  bolster  must 
be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  gum,  and 
the  claw  made  to  clasp  the  inside,  after 
which  the  handle  of  the  instrument  is 
twisted  outwards.  One  important  caution 
is  necessary  to  be  observed,  namely,  to  be 
sure,  when  fixing  the  claw,  to  clasp  the 
right  tooth,  and  take  care  it  does  not  slip  on 
to  the  next,  or  a  sound  serviceable  tooth 
may  be  drawn,  and  the  affected  one  left 
behind. 

TOOTH  PASTE.— Mix  honey  with  finely- 
powdered  charcoal,  and  use  the  paste  as  a 
dentifrice. 
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TOOTHPICK.— An  instrument  for  clean- 
sing the  spaces  between  the  teeth.  The 
best  and  cheapest  are  made  from  a  piece 
of  quill.  This  ought  to  be  passed  round 
and  between  all  the  teeth  after  each  meal, 
which  will  serve  to  keep  off  the  ten- 
dency to  form  tartar.  At  night,  a  brush 
with  water  only  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage; and  where  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  decay  between  the  roots,  a  piece  of 
strong  silk  may  be  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards  between  each  fang. 

TOOTH  POWDEKS.— Tooth  powders 
may  be  compounded  in  various  ways;  the 
following  receipts  aiford  some  of  the  best. 
1.  Powdered  orris-root,  half  an  ounce; 
powdered  charcoal,  two  ounces  ;  powdered 
Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce ;  prepared  chalk, 
half  an  ounce  ;  oil  of  bergamot  or  lavender, 
twenty  drops.  Mix  these  ingredients  well 
together  in  a  mortar  until  they  are  tho- 
roughly incorporated.  2.  Prepared  chalk, 
an  ounce  and  a  half;  Peruvian  bark  pow- 
dered, half  an  ounce ;  camphor,  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce.  3.  Pound  charcoal  as  fine  as 
possible,  in  a  mortar,  or  grind  in  a  mill; 
then  well  sift  it,  and  apply  a  little  of  it  to 
the  teeth  about  twice  a  week.  4.  Cut  a 
thick  slice  of  bread  into  squares,  and  burn 
it  till  it  becomes  charcoal.  Pound  it,  and 
sift  it  through  fine  mushn  ;  it  is  then  ready 
for  use.  5.  Prepared  chalk,  one  pound; 
camphor,  one  or  two  drachms.  The  cam- 
phor must  be  finely  powdered  by  moistening 
it  M'ith  a  little  spirits  of  wine,  and  then 
intimately  mixed  with  the  chalk.  6.  Pow- 
dered cuttle-fish,  one  pound ;  powderd 
myrrh,  two  ounces.  7.  Coral,  cuttle-fish, 
dragon's-blood,  eight  drachms  each  ;  burnt 
alum  and  red  sanders,  four  drachms  each  ; 
orris-root,  eight  drachms;  cloves  and 
cinnamon,  half  a  drachm  each;  vanilla, 
eleven  grains;  rosewood,  half  a  drachm; 
rose- pink,  eight  drachms  ;  all  to  be  finely 
powdered  and  well  mixed. 

TOOTH  WASHES. —  1.  Myrrh,  one 
ounce,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine. 
A  little  of  this,  dropped  on  the  tooth-brush, 
is  excellent  for  the  teeth  and  gums.  2.  Dis- 
solve two  ounces  of  borax  in  three  pints  of 
boiling  water  ;  before  it  is  quite  cold,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  camphor.  Bottle 
the  mixture  for  use.  Add  a  wineglassful^f 
the  solution  to  half  a  pint  of  teapot  water, 
and  use  it  daily. 

TOKTOISESHELL.-This  shell  is  pro- 
cured from  a  marine  tortoise,  called  the 
hawk's- bill  turtle,  or  testudo  imbricata.  Each 
animal  furnishes  thirteen  principal  plates, 
five  along  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  four 
on  each  side;  and  twenty-five  smaller 
scales  or  plates,whichconstitute  the  margin 
of  the  shell.  The  horny  plates  which  con- 
stitute true  tortoiseshell,  are  separated 
from  the  bony  foundation  which  forms  the 
shell  or  covering  of  the  animal  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat ;  the  vihole  shell  being  com- 
monly placed  over  the  fire  until  the  plates 
begin  to  start  from  the  bones,  and  the 
separation  being  completed  by  the  aid  of  a 
slender  knife.  The  yellow- coloured  shell 
bears  a  higher  price  than  that  which  is 
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mottled.  In  veneering  with  tortoiseshell, 
by  which  very  beautiiul  work  may  be  pro- 
duced, it  is  usual  to  apply  fish-glue,  mixed 
with  lampblack,  vermilion,  green,  chrome, 
white,  or  other  colouring  matter,  at  the  back 
of  the  shell,  both  to  heighten  its  effect  and 
to  conceal  the  glue  or  cement  by  which  it  is 
secured  to  the  wooden  foundation. 

TOKTOISESHELL,  Lmitation.  —  First 
steam  and  then  press  the  horn  into  proper 
shapes,  and  afterwards  lay  the  following 
mixture  on  with  a  small  brush,  in  imitation 
of  the  mottle  of  tortoiseshell.  Take  equal 
parts  of  quicklime  and  litharge,  and  mix 
with  strong  soap  lees  ;  let  this  remain  until 
it  is  thoroughly  dry,  brush  off,  and  repeat 
two  or  three  times,  if  necessary.  Such  parts 
as  are  required  to  be  of  a  reddish  brown, 
should  be  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
whiting  and  the  stain. 

TORTOISESHELL,  to  PRr.PARE.  — To 
mend  tortoiseshell,  bring  the  edges  of  the 
pieces  to  fit  each  other,  observing  to  give 
the  same  inclination  of  grain  to  each, 
then  secure  them  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
place  them  between  hot  irons  or  pincers; 
apply  pressure,  and  let  them  cool.  Take 
care  that  the  heat  is  not  too  great,  or  it  will 
burn  the  shell. 

TOUCH- PAPER.— Dip  a  piece  of  any 
unsized  paper,  such  as  blotting-paper,  blue 
paper,  or  printing  paper,  in  a  solution  of 
an  ounce  of  saltpetre  in  nearly  half  a  pint 
of  water ;  then,  after  it  has  become  perfectly 
dry,  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

TOWEL  ROLLER.  —  This  should  be 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen- door  ot 
every  cottage  ;  or,  if  not  at  the  back  of  the 
door,  it  should  be  near  the  sink  or  fixed 
washhand-basin.  It  is  formed  of  deal,  or 
any  common  wood,  and  consists  of  a  roller. 


with  a  small  pin  at  each  end,  which  pins 
work  in  sockets  cut  out  of  brackets  fixed  to 
a  door,  or  any  other  perpendicular  surface. 
One  of  these  brackets  has  its  socket  cut 
through,  to  admit  of  taking  out  and  putting 
in  the  roller,  when  the  towel  requires  to  be 
changed ;  the  other  has  merely  a  circular 
hole  cut  into  one. 

TOWELS.— Towels  are  made  of  diaper  or 
huckaback,  of  a  quality  adapted  to  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  applicable.  They  should 
be  one  yard  long,  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
nails  wide.  The  best  are  bought  single,  and 
are  fringed  at  the  ends  ;  others  are  neatly 
hemmed,  and  sometimes  have  a  tape-loop 
attached  to  them,  by  which  they  can  be  sus- 
pended against  a  wall. 

TRACING-PAPER.— Lay  open  a  quire  of 
paper  of  large  size,  and  apply,  with  a  clean 
sash  tool,  a  coat  of  varnish,  made  of  equal 
parts  of  Canada  balsam  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, to  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  sheet, 
then  hang  it  on  a  line,  and  repeat  the  opera- 
tion  on   fresh    sheets    until    the    proper 
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quantity  is  finished.  If  not  sufficiently 
transparent,  a  second  coat  of  varnish  may 
be  applied  as  soon  as  the  first  has  become 
quite  dry.  Kub  the  paper  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  nut-oil  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  dry  it  immediately  by  rubbing  it  with 
wheat  flour,  then  hang  it  en  a  line  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Both  the  above  are 
used  to  copy  drawings,  writings,  &c.  If 
washed  over  with  ox-gall  and  dried,  they  may 
be  written  on  with  ink  or  water-colours. 
The  paper  prepared  from  the  refuse  of  the 
flax  mill,  and  of  which  bank  notes  are 
made,  is  also  called  tracing-paper,  and 
sometimes  vegetable- paper. 

TRAINING.  --  In  horticulture,  training 
has  for  its  object  the  rendering  plants  more 
productive  either  of  flowers  or  of  fruit,  by 
regulating  the  number  and  position  of  their 
branches.  If  their  number  be  too  great, 
they  overshade  those  below  them,  and  by 
excluding  the  heat  and  light,  prevent  the 
elaboration  of  the  sap  required  for  the 
production  of  fructification.  If  they  are  too 
few,  the  sap  is  expended  in  the  production 
of  more,  and  in  extending  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  required  for  the  digestion  of  the 
juices.  The  position  of  the  branches  is  im- 
portant, because  if  trained  against  a  wall 
they  obtain  a  higher  temperature  and  pro- 
tection from  winds ;  and  if  trained  with 
their  points  below  the  horizontal,  the  return 
of  the  sap  is  checked.  Shy-flowering  shrubs 
are  made  to  blossom  abundantly,  and  freely- 
flowering  shrubs  are  made  to  blossom  earlier, 
by  having  their  branches  bent  below  the 
horizontal  line.  The  reason  of  this  appears 
in  the  fact,  that  a  plant  propels  its  sap  with 
greatest  force  perpendicularly.  This  is  the 
reason  why  at  sucli  angles  gardeners  find  the 
trained  branches  of  their  wall  trees  rendered 
more  productive  of  blossoms  and  furnished 
with  a  smaller  surface  of  leaves.  A  similar 
eff'ect  is  produced  by  training  a  branch  in  a 
waving  form,  for  two-thirds  of  its  length 
are  placed  horizontally,  as  in  the  accom- 


panying outline.  Besides  the  usual  modes 
of  training,  there  are  two  especial  modes 
which  deserve  notice.  Quenoville  training 
consists  in  training  one  upright  central 
shoot  in  summer,  and  shortening  it  down  to 
fifteen  inches  at  the  winter  pruning,  in  order 


that  it  may,  at  that  height,  produce  branches 
forming  a  tier,  to  be  trained  in  the  first 
instance  horizontally.  The  shoot  produced 
by  the  uppermost  bud  is,  however,  trained 
as  upright  as  possible  during  the  summer, 
and  is  cut  back,  so  as  to  produce  another 
tier  fifteen  inches  above  the  first,  and  so  on 
until  the  tree  has  reached  the  desired  height. 
In  this  climate  it  is  necessary  to  train  the 
shoot  downwards,  which  is  easily  done  by 
tying  those  of  the  firac  tier  to  short  sticks, 
those  of  each  successive  tier  being  fastened 
to  the  branches  below  them.  When  the 
shoots  are  thus  arched  downwards  at  full 
length,  or  nearly  so,  they  soon  come  into  a 
bearmg  state.  Ballcon  training  is  forcing 
downwards  all  the  branches  of  standard 
trees,  till  the  points  touch  the  earth;  and 
they  have  the  merit  of  producing  large  crops 
of  fruit  in  a  very  small  compass.— See 
Apple,  Cherry,  Espalier,  Fruit  Trees, 
Orchard,  Peach,  Tear.  &c. 

TKA^'SFAKEX^  PUDDING.— Put  into 
a  saucepau  half  a  pound  of  iresh  butter,  the 
same  quantity  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and 
eight  well- beaten  eggs;  stir  it  over  the  fire 
till  of  the  thickness  of  buttered  eggs,  put  it 
into  a  basin  to  cool,  and  mix  witli  it  a  tea- 
I  spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg;  bake  it  in  a 
I  dish  lined  with  puff  paste.  I3efore  servings 
grate  loaf  sugar  over  the  top. 

13^  Butter,  |lb.;  sugar,  ^Ib. ;  eggs,  8; 
grated  nutmeg,  1  teaspoonlul. 

TRANSPLANTER.— Great  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  from  time  to  time  in 
removing  trees  from  one  spot  to  another. 
To  obviate  this,  an  implement  termed  a 
transplanter  has  been  invented.  A  very 
simple  contrivance,  and  one  exceedingly 
well  calculated  for  the  removal  of  subject* 
under  half  a  ton  weiglit,  consists  of  a  low 
two-wheeled  truck,  with  strong  hooks  at- 
tached to  the  hinder  part,  to  which  the 
cradle  in  which  the  plant  is  placed  is  sus- 
pended; in  Jroiit  is  a  long  pole,  which  acta 
as  a  lever  in  upraising  the  plant,  as  well  as 
securing  the  ball  when  loaded,  and  also  as- 
the  means  of  draught  by  which  men  drag  it 
along,  or  to  which  a  horse  may  be  yoked. 
The  Dall  is  prepared  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  when  the  ireuch  around  it  is  opened, 
one  of  the  iron  sides  which  forms  the 
cradle,  is  set  upright  In  the  trench,  close  to 
the  ball,  and  three  iron  rods  are  passed 
through  it  under  the  ball,  and  also  through 
the  corresponding  holes  in  the  other  iron 
side,  which,  for  the  purpose,  is  placed  in  the 
trench  exactly  opposite  the  first.  These 
three  ircm  rods  are  furnished  at  one  end 
with  eyes,  and  at  the  other  with  screws,  so 
that,  when  they  are  fitted  in  their  places* 
they  may  be  screwed  up  tightly  so  as  to 
keep  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ball  together. 
These  sides  and  rods  .being  all  screwed  up 
tight,  the  plant  may  be  removed  at  once;  or 
if  there  be  any  apprehension  of  danger 
in  consequence  of  the  roots  being  cut,  ihe 
soil  may  oe  tilled  in,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  root  wounds  are  healed, 
and  the  spongioies  again  formed,  when  all 
that  is  required  is  to  remove  the  soil  from 
the  trench  carefully,  and  proceed  as  if  the 
lilting  had  taken  place  at  once.  When  all 
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Ss  prepared,  the  truck  is  run  back,  the 
wheels  kept  on  two  planks  laid  over  the 
Bides  of  the  trench,  the  draught-pole  is 
elevated  until  the  two  strong  hooks  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  trench  catch  into  the  top 
holes  of  the  centre  arm  of  each  of  the  aides, 
which  for  that  purpose  are  about  six  inches 
higher  than  the  others .  These  being  hooked 
on,  the  draught-pole  is  drawn  down,  the 
tree  and  its  ball  are  drawn  up  from  the  pit, 
as  by  a  lever,  the  ball  secured  to  the  truck, 
and,  if  the  tree  is  tall,  it  may  be  attached  to 
the  draught-pole  by  a  rope.  A  rope  is  also 
taken  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  quite  at 
its  base,  and  carried  once  or  twice  round 
the  ball,  and  then  secured  to  the  axle.  The 
tree  is  then  removed  to  its  destination,  and 
■when  placed  over  the  centre  of  the  pit,  the 
wheels  at  the  same  time  being  supported  by 
two  plunks  laid  across  the  side  of  the  hole, 
and  blocked  to  keep  them  steady ;  the  rope 
is  removed,  and  the  draught-pole  is  elevated 
so  as  to  let  the  ball  rest  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  prepared  for  it.  The  truck  is  then 
disengaged  from  the  ball  by  unhooking  it 
from  the  cradle,  and  removed ;  the  iron  rods 
below  and  around  the  ball  are  unscrewed 
and  drawn  out,  which  is  readily  accom- 
plished by  cutting-  back  the  side  of  the  pit 
to  allow  of  their  being  pulled  out  in  that 
direction.  This  finishes  the  operation. 
Another  contrivance  for  transplanting  trees 
is  as  follows :  The  ball  of  the  tree  intended 
to  be  removed  is  carefully  separated  from 
the  surrounding  soil,  with  as  many  of  its 
roots  preserved  as  possible,  the  stronger 
being  cut  off  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ball, 
while  the  more  flexible  are  tied  up  in 
bundles,  enveloped  in  soft  hay  or  straw,  and 
covered  with  a  double  mat  to  keep  the  whole 
together ;  a  piece  of  cord  is  then  placed 
loosely  round  it,  between  which  are  set 
upright  pieces  of  thin  boarding,  from  two 
to  three  inches  broad,  of  equal  length,  and 
three  or  four  inches  apart  all  round,  the 
cord  keeping  them  in  their  proper  places. 
These  boards  being  adjusted,  a  strong  half- 
inch  rope  doubled  is  put  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  ball,  making  it  fast  in  front  but 
not  too  tight;  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
rope  is  taken  down  the  front,  and  is  made 
to  surround  the  ball  again  near  the  bottom, 
after  which  the  ropes  are  to  be  tightened  up 
by  means  of  a  rack  pin,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  kept  tightly  together.  The  ball  is 
then  to  be  undermined  on  one  side,  as  near 
to  the  centre  as  possible,  and  a  piece  of 
strong  board,  say  eight  or  nine  inches 
broad,  is  to  be  introduced  under  it,  and  the 
tree  drawn  gently  over  to  the  side  under 
which  the  board  is  placed,  while  the  opera- 
ration  of  undermining  the  opposite  side  is 
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brought  to  the  perpendicular  again,  resting 
on  the  two  boards,  which  may  be  called  the 
lifting  board.  Two  strong  ropes  are  then 
brought  under  the  lifting  boards,  as  shown 
in  Jig.  1.  The  ends  of  these  ropes  are  then 
brought  up  and  secured  to  the  handspikes  or 
bearers,  as  seen  in^gr.  2 ;  and  to  prevent  the 
ropes  slipping  off  the  lifting  boards,  notches 
are  cut  in  them  into  which  the  ropes  tit. 


Fig.  1. 
going  on ;    and  when  a  similar  board  is 
placed  under  that  side,  the  tree  is  to  be 
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Fig.  2. 

For  plants  which  two,  six,  or  ten  men 
easily  carry,  the  apparatus  is  quite  sufficient 
if  the  distance  be  not  great  to  which  the 
tree  is  to  be  removed.  When  ten  men  are 
employed,  two  additional  handspikes  are 
placed  across  the  others  at  right  angles, 
which  will  afford  lifting  power  for  four  men 
more,  six  being  employed  upon  the  others, 
in  the  way  in  which  masons  carry  large 
stones  upon  their  hand-barrows.  If  the 
tree  be  too  large  for  six  men  to  carry  with 
perfect  ease,  it  will  be  better  to  employ  a 
wheeled  machine.  Another  kind  of  trans- 
planter or  tree-lifter  is  illustrated  in  the 
annexed  engraving.  This  apparatus  is 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  iron,  the  breadth 
and  thickness  of  a  common  cartwheel  tire, 
three  or  four  inches  wide,  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  about  six 
feet  long,  which  being  bent,  will  reduce 
them  to  three  feet  across.  This  size  will  do 
for  trees  requiring  from  two  to  four  men  to 
lift  them ;  but  a  size  larger,  and  stronger  in 
proportion,  will  be  wanted  for  trees  re- 
quiring more  men  to  move  them.  The 
earth  must  be  excavated  at  some  distance 
from  the  tree,  so  as  to  leave  a  large  ball  of 
earth  attached  to  it,  and  the  irons  must  be 
put  under  the  ball  of  earth  as  near  the 
centre  as  possible,  leaving  a  space  between 
them  of  about  two  feet,  or,  for  larger  trees, 
a  little  more.  Two  strong  poles  must  then 
be  passed  through  the  hooks  in  the  irons,  so 
as  to  form  a  complete  hand-barrow.  The 
tree  may  then  be  readily  lifted,  and  cross 
levers  may  be  used  for  larger  trees.  The 
whole  may  be  fixed  or  unfixed  without  any 
loss  of  time ;  and  it  requires  no  tying,  as 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  tree  slipping  off 
the  irons.  The  flower  transplanter  consists  Of 
two  semi- cylindrical  pieces  of  iron  with 
handles,  and  which  are  so  inserted  in  the 
ground  as  to  enclose  a  plant  with  a  ball  of 
earth  between  them.  In  this  state  they  are 
attached  to  each  other  by  two  iron  pins, 
and,  being  pulled  up,  bring  with  them  the 
plant  to  be  removed,  surrounded  by  a  ball  of 
earth.  This  being  set  in  a  prepared  excava- 
tion surrounded  by  loose  earth,  the  trans- 
planter is  then  separated  as  at  first,  and, 
being  withdrawn,  one  half  at  a  time,  the 
earth  is  gently  pressed  to  the  ball  con- 
taining  the   plant,    and    the    whole   well 
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watered.  Tender  plants  thus  transplanted, 
receive  no  check,  even  if  in  flower.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  instruments  con- 
sists of  a  cylinder  about  six  inches  long, 
and  five  inches  and  a  half  wide,  open  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  with  two  handles ;  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cylinder  is  serrated  with 
four  saw  teeth,  which  with  the  rest  of  the 
edge,  are  sharpened  by  a  file  when  neces- 
sary. There  is  a  bottom  into  which  the 
cylinder,  fits ;  two  segments  and  a 
pronged  instrument  Supposing  it  de- 
sired to  remove  a  hyacinth,  the  cylinder 
is  placed  over  the  'plant,  and  worked  into 
the  soil  till  it  is  filled  up  to  the  brim.  The 
cylinder  with  the  plant  and  soil  w^hich  it 
contains,  should  be  then  lifted  up,  and 
placed  on  the  bottom  which  fits  so 
tig^htly  as  to  adhere  without  any  fastening. 
The  two  flat  semicircular  pieces  are  after- 
wards to  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  on  each  side  of  the  stem  of  the  plant. 
It  may  now  be  watered  and  kept  in  the  in- 
strument as  in  a  common  flower-pot,  or 
carried  to  any  distance ;  when  it  is  to  be 
replanted,  the  bottom  being  taken  ofi",  the 
plant  and  ball  of  earth  may  be  pushed 
through  the  cylinder  into  a  pot,  or  a  hole  in 
the  soil,  as  may  be  desired,  by  pressing 
on  the  semicircular  plates  with  the  pronged 
instrument.  The  same  arrangement  is 
particularly  favourable  for  packing  or 
sending  to  a  distance. 

TRAP- BAT.— This  is*a  healthful  and  ex- 
citing out-door  game,  which  may  be  played 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  In  order  that  it 
may  be  played  with  the  greatest  advantasre, 
a  smooth  piece  of  ground  is  selected,  that 
whei-e  the  trap  is  set  down  being  particu- 
larly flat  and  even,  so  that  any  little  risinsfg 
or  unevenness  should  not  turn  a  straii^htly 
trolled  ball  aside.  The  trap  is  then  set  in 
the  following  direction  :— T  (trap),  B  (boun- 
daries), D  D  (distance  line)  :  — 
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There  is  no  special  rule  as  to  the 
width  of  these  two  boundaries,  marked  by 
stumps  ;  they  are  generally  made  by  mutual 
arrangement,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
number  playing  on  each  side.  If  only  a 
few,  the  two  boundaries  are  brought  closer 
to  each  other ;  but,  with  a  dozen,  they  would 
be  extended.  Neither  is  the  distance  line 
any  special  number  of  yards  ;  but  this  must 
depend  whether  men,  youths,  or  a  certain 
number  of  the  fair  sex,  join  in  the  game. 
If  the  latter,  from  eio^ht  to  ten  or  twelve 
yards  are  sufficient ;  but,  in  a  match  with 
trap-bat  players,  this  distance  is  extended. 
Sometimes  the  two  boundaries  are  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  distance  line;  the  level 
of  the  eye,  in  fact,  from  one  boundary  to 
the  other  forming  the  distance  or  standing 
line.  At  other  times  the  distance  Une  is 
below  the  boundaries,  and  marked  by  two 
smaller  stakes  being  driven  in.  The  outer 
side  now  ran^e  themselves  along  this  dis- 
tance line,  from  one  to  two  or  three  yards 
apart,  according  to  the  number   and   the 


width  of  the  boundaries.  One  of  the  inner 
side  then  takes  the  ball  up  in  the  left  hand 
and  places  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  trap.  A 
sharp,  quick,  and  straight  rap  with  the 
edge  of  the  bat  is  next  given  on  the  tongue 


of  the  trap,  which  causes  the  ball  trj-fly  up- 
wards. The  moment  the  tongue  is  so  struck, 
the  bat-hand  should  be  immediately  drawn 
back,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  strike  the 
ball  the  moment  it  rises  or  falls  to  the  best 
or  easiest  point  for  striking.  The  batsman 
is  not  compelled  to  strike  at  every  ball  rising 
trom  the  trap ;  but  if  he  aims  at,  and  misses 
the  ball,  he  is  what  is  commonly  called 
"once  out;  "  on  a  second  miss,  he  is  "twice 
out;"  and  a  third  miss,  the  striker  is  "out," 
and  can  no  more  go  jn  that  innings.  When, 
a  ball  is  hit,  it  must  reach  the  distance  line, 
or  the  striker  is  out;  also,  should  the  ball 
be  struck  outside  either  of  the  boundaries. 
Should  the  ball  be  struck  over  the  head  and 
out  of  reach  of  the  outer  side  or  the  distance 
line,  the  striker  is  here  again  out,  or  should 
it  be  caught  clean  from  the  bat  or  first 
bound.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  striker 
gives  up  his  place  at  the  trap  to  another  on 
his  own  side.  From  this,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  utmost  judgment  must  be  exercised 
in  striking  the  ball,  which  should  be  struck 
downwards,  so  as  to  bound  several  times 
before  reaching  the  distance  line;  the  hit 
should  be  made  free  from  the  shoulder,  and 
with  force,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  carrying 
the  ball  well  down  to  the  outside  party. 
The  object  of  these  latter,  on  the  distance 
line,  is  to  prevent  the  ball  passing  them. 
Each  must  keep  his  post,  and  only  guard 
just  that  portion  of  the  ground  which  is 
half-way  between  him  and  the  next  on  the 
line.  By  this  means  no  confusion  arises, 
but  simply  the  one  takes  the  ball  standing 
on  the  line  in  its  direction.  In  trolling  the 
ball  back,  only  one  step  can  be  made  by  one 
foot  towards  the  trap.  The  ball  should  be 
trolled  up  easily,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  its 
not  hitting  the  trap,  it  may  rest  within  a 
bat's  length  of  it.  In  either  instance  the 
striker  is  out.  Every  time  the  ball  is  pitched 
or  trolled  up  without  hitting  the  trap,  or 
resting  within  bat's  length,  a  notch  or  point 
is  scared,  and  the  striker  continues  to  hit 
and  score  away  until,  from  one  or  other  of 
the  above  casualties,  he  goes  out.  At  the 
end  of  the  innings,  the  total  is,  of  course, 
added  up,  and  the  next  party  go  in  against 
it.  Two  innings  each  are  a  game.  Although 
the  above  is  a  very  simple  and  interesting 
game,  and  well  known  to  every  schoolboy, 
still  there  are  really  very  few  good  trap- bat 
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players.  About  two  feet  high  is  the  average 
range  of  the  strike,  and  the  force  of  the  blow 
on  the  trap  must  be  given  accordinfjly.  At 
this  height  the  ball  can  always  be  struck 
down  with  force,  and  the  chances  of  giving 
a  catch  avoided.  Striking-  too  high  would 
inevitably  give  a  catch,  or  send  the  ball 
"over  heads."  Taking-  all  points  of  the 
game,  and  the  interest  that  is  capable  of 
being-  realised  therefrom,  trap- bat  and  ball 
affords  a  few  hours'  quiet  and  healthy 
enjoyment. 

TRAVELLING  BAG.— It  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  and  conducive  to  personal 
comfort  and  convenience,  for  a  person  who 
is  travelling  to  be  able  to  carry  with  him 
some  receptacle  to  contain  all  the  articles 
likely  to  be  called  into  immediate  use,  and 
which  possesses  the  combined  advantages 
of  being  compact  and  easily  portable.  The 
patent  travelling  bag  shown  in  the  engra- 
ving is  one  of  the  nature  in  which  are  com- 
prised all  the  various  improvements  that 
have  suggested  themselves  to  the  inventors. 
It  is  similar  in  appearance,  and  is  opened 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  "wide-opening 
barred  bag,"  by  the  use  of  the  registered 


Fig.l. 

sliding- nozzle  double-action  lock;  it  then 
presents  the  whole  of  the  fittings  standing 
erect  in  the  centre,  as  in  Hg.  1,  leaving-  the 
sides  free.  By  a  simple  contrivance,  the 
bag  is  further  made  to  open  to  the  bottom. 
On  two  boards  or  standards  are  dis- 
played the  fittings ;  the  boards,  being  sup- 
plied with  a  long  hinge  and  handle,  may 
be  lifted  out  of  the  bag,  and  made  to  stand 
firmly  on  a  table,  as  in  fig.  2 ;  the  sides, 
then  lying  fiat,  are  in  a  convenient  position 


Fig.  2. 

for  packing.    The  inner  parts  of  the  sides 
are  provided  with  strong-  flaps,  and  also 
Strong  elastics  and  fasteners,  to   confine 
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any  article  packed  under  them.  One  side  of 
the  bag  can  be  opened  to  the  bottom, 
leaving  the  other  side  still  uprig:ht.  The 
bag  can  be  used  without  the  fittings,  the 
whole  of  the  interior  being  then  available 
for  packing,  besides  the  flaps.  It  is  also 
supplied  with  a  new  patent  handle,  the 
ends  of  which  slide  in  grooves,  thereby 
allowing  the  handle  to  lie  quite  flat  on  the 
top  of  the  frame. 

TUAY. — A  domestic  contrivance  for  con- 
veying a  number  of  articles  together,  -which 
could  not  otherwise  be  conveniently  carried 
in  the  hands.  They  are  usually  made  of 
papier  mache  or  of  tin.  The  former  kind 
are  the  best,  being  much  lighter  and  nearly 
as  durable.  Trays  should  not  be  washed 
with  water  that  is  very  hot,  as  it  is  liable 
to  crack  them. 

TREACLE.— The  viscid,  brown,  uncrys- 
tallizable  syrup  which  drains  from  moist  . 
sugar  during-  its  formation,  and  from  the 
sugar-refining  moulds.  It  contains  a  large 
portion  of  sweet  or  saccharine  principle, 
and  is  therefore,  particularly  on  account  of 
its  cheapness,  a  useful  article  of  domestic 
economy.  It  is  considered  very  wholesome, 
and  especially  for  children,  who  are  gene- 
rally very  fond  of  it. 

TREACLE  BEER.— Take  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  hops,  and  boil  in  thirty -six  gallons 
of  w^ater  for  an  hour;  then  add  fourteen 
pounds  of  treacle,  and  a  little  yeast,  to  work 
it;  ferment,  and  bottle. 

TREACLE  POSSET.  — Boil  a  pint  of 
milk ;  add  sufficient  treacle  to  curdle  it  % 
allow  the  curd  to  settle,  strain  off  the  liquid, 
and  drink  it  as  hot  as  possible. 

TREACLE  PUDDING.— Half  a  pound 
of  flour,  the  same  of  finely-minced  suet ; 
of  raisins  stoned  and  cut  small,  and  well- 
cleaned  currants,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  treacle,  and  half  a 
pint  of  water.  Mix  it  all  well  together; 
boil  it  in  a  cloth  for  four  hours,  and  serve  it 
with  a  sweet  sauce. 

!|^  Flour,  |lb. ;  suet,  fib. ;  raisins,  \\\>.  j 
currants,  ilb. ;  treacle,  3  tablespoonfuls  ; 
water,  \  pint. 

TREACLE  VINEGAR. -To  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  best  treacle  put  one  of  the 
best  white  wine  vinegar ;  mix  well  toge- 
ther, and  put  it  in  a  bottle  for  use.  A  large 
tablespoonful  of  this  mixture,  taken  night 
and  morning,  either  in  substance  or  in  a 
tumbler  of  water,  is  a  very  fine  and  whole- 
some remedy  in  costive  and  bilious  habits. 
It  makes  also  a  fine  cooling  drink,  and  is 
considered  to  brace  the  stomach,  and  gently 
to  promote  salutarv  perspiration. 

TRELLIS- WORK.— An  arrangement  ot 
supporters  upon  which  to  train  plants.  The 
cheapest,  the  easiest,  and  the  soonest  made 
is  that  formed  with  straight  poles  or  stakes 
of  ash,  oak,  or  chestnut,  in  length  from 
five  to  six  or  seven  feet,  driving  them  in  the 
ground  in  a  range  about  a  foot  distant,  all 
of  an  equal  height,  and  then  railed  along 
the  top  with  the  same  kind  of  poles  or  rods, 
to  preserve  the  whole  form  in  a  regular 
position.  They  should  be  fully  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  and,  having  pointed  them  at  one 
end,  drive  them  with  a  mallet  into  the  ground 
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in  a  straight  range,  close  along  the  row  of 
trees,  a  foot  deep  at  least.  To  render  trellis- 
work  still  stronger,  run  two,  three,  or  more 
ranges  of  rods  along  the  back  part  of  the 
uprights,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  asunder, 
fastening  them  to  the  upright  stakes,  either 
with  pieces  of  strong  wire  twisted  two  or 
three  times  round,  or  by  nailing  them. 
Trellis-work  for  climbers  is  constructed  in  a 
variety  of  elegant  forms  ;  but  chiefly  is  to 
be  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the  wire- 
trellis  for  climbing-  plants  is  attached  to  the 
pots.  A  strong  wire  ring  is  carried  round  the 
pot,  a  little  above  its  bottom.  To  this  a 
sufficient  number  of  upright  wires  are  at- 
tached all  round.  These  upright  wires  are 
pressed  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  pot, 
till  they  reach  the  rim,  over  which  they  are 
firmly  bent  till  they  touch  the  highest  point 
of  the  rim,  or  are  even  bent  a  little  within  it. 
At  this  point  they  are  secured  by  a  second 
ring  of  stout  wire,  which  having  been  done, 
the  uprights  are  directed  upwards,  and 
fashioned  into  the  pattern  required.  By 
these  means  a  sort  of  collar  is  formed  upon 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  which  prevents  the  trellis 
from  slipping  downwards,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  lowest  ring  of  the  wire  keeps  it 
from  swinging  and  swaying  backwards  and 
forwards.    Umbrella  trellis -work  is  a  form 


excellently  adapted  for  climbers  of  shrubs 
having  long  racemes  of  flowers.  For  covered 
walks,  and  for  plants  of  less  rapid  and  strong 
growth,  such  a  trellis-work  as  is  here  illus- 
trated is  suitable.  The  arcade  when  well 
covered,  afi'ords  pleasant  shady  walks,  and 
both  the  shade  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
are  enjoyable.  Trellises  are  of  the  greatest 
use  in  forcing  houses,  and  houses  for  fruiting 
the  trees  of  hot  climates.  On  them  the 
branches  are  readily  spread  out  to  the  sun, 
of  whose  influence  every  branch  and  every 
turf  and  single  leaf  partakes  alike,  whereas 
if  the  trees  were  left  to  grow  as  standards, 
unless  the  house  were  glass  on  all  sides,  only 
the  extremities  of  the  shoots  would  enjoy 
sufficient  light.     The  advantages,  in  point 


of  air,  water,  pruning,  and  other  parts  of 
culture,  are  equal  in  favour  of  trellis  ;  inde- 
pendently altogether  of  the  tendency  which 
proper  training  has  on  woody  fruit  trees,  to 
induce  fruitfulness.  The  material  of  the 
trellis  is  either  wood  or  metal ;  its  situation 


in  ordinary  hot-houses  is  against  the  back 
wall,  close  under  the  glass  roof,  or  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  house,  or  in  all  these 
modes.  Sometimes  it  is  in  separate  parts, 
and  either  fixed  or  moveable;  and  in  some 
cases,  though  rarely,  it  is  placed  across  the 
area  of  the  house.  The  most  general  plan 
is  to  place  it  under  the  glass  roof,  and  at  the 
distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  from 
it,  according  to  the  length  of  the  foot  stalk 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  to  be  trained. 
The  moveable  rafter- trellis  consists  of  a 
rod  bent  parallel  to  the  roof,  with  horizon- 
tal sheds  or  rods,  extending  from  six  to  ten 
inches  on  each  side,  containing  two  collateral 
wires,  the  rod  itself  forming  the  third.  This 
rod  is  hinged,  or  moves  in  an  eye  or  loop, 
fixed  either  immediately  above  the  plate  of 
the  parapet,  or  near  the  top  of  the  front 
glass.  It  terminates  within  a  foot  or  two 
of  the  back  w^all,  and  is  suspended  from  the 
roof  by  two  or  more  pieces  of  chain  attached 
to  the  studs,  the  links  of  which  are  put  on 
hooks  fixed  to  proper  parts  of  the  roof. 
Their  advantage  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  very 
early  forcing,  when  they  can  be  let  down 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  glass,  and  thus 
lessen  the  risk  of  injury  from  frost.  A 
whole  sheet  of  tegument  of  trellis,  if  desi- 
rable, may  be  lowered  and  raised  on  the 
same  general  plan.  Rafter- trellises  are  in 
general  use  only  for  such  houses  as  are  not 
chiefly  devoted  to  vines,  such  as  pineries, 
peach-houses,  and  sometimes  greenhouses. 
TREXCHING. — An  operation  in  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture  performed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
by  assisting  it  to  free  itself  from  any  super- 
abundant surface-water,  and  enabling  it  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  moisture  longer  in 
a  dry  season,  by  allowing  a  freer  and  more 
permeating  action  of  the  air  and  sun,  by 
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permitting  the  ascent  of  the  heat  and  mois- 
ture from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  by 
obtaining  an  easier  passag-e  and  greater 
range  for  the  roots  of  the  plants.  To  perform 
this  operation,  take  out  with  the  spade,  at 
one  end  of  the  plot  of  land  about  to  be 
trenched,  a  portion  of  the  soil,  two  feet  and 
a  half  wide,  and  fourteen  inches  deep. 
Carry  this  away  to  the  opposite  end,  that  it 
may  serve  to  fill  up  the  last  trench.  Having 
thus  opened  the  first  trench,  fill  it  up  with 
the  soil  which  is  dug  and  shovelled  out  of 
the  second;  fill  up  the  second  with  the 
earth  taken  out  of  the  third ;  and  so  on  to 
the  last,  which,  as  before  observed,  must  be 
filled  up  with  the  soil  from  the  first  trench. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done,  after  removing 
the  earth  from  the  first  trench,  is  to  loosen 
the  bottom  with  a  three-pronged  fork  ;  but 
not  to  remove  any  more  of  the  soil ;  as, 
should  the  bottom  be  of  a  retentive  charac- 
ter, it  would  be  by  that  means  rendered 
impervious  to  water.  In  order  to  keep  the 
work  straight,  the  operator  should  provide 
liimself  with  a  couple  of  two-feet  sticks, 
and,  after  opening  the  first  trench,  mark  the 
distance  of  the  next ;  then  stretch  the  line 
from  one  stick  to  the  other,  and,  with  the 
*pade,  cut  a  nick  by  the  side  of  it  as  a  guide. 
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The  best  manner  of  turning  over  the  earth, 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  trenches,  is  to  throw 
the  surface  spadeful  to  the  bottom  of  the 
open  trench,  with  its  face  downwards  ;  and 
what  is  afterwards  taken  out,  lay  on  the  top 
to  form  the  new  surface.  Thus  the  upper 
layer  of  the  soil  becomes  to  the  depth  of  the 
trench  the  bottom  layer.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  the  surface- spadeful 
is  the  richest  and  mellowest;  in  such  a 
case  it  should,  during  the  work,  be  kept  on 
the  surface,  instead  of  being  turned  into  the 
bottom.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  re- 
moving, not  only  all  the  earth  out  of  the 
first  trench  to  the  farther  end  of  the  plot, 
but  the  first  spadeful  from  the  second  trench 
also.  Then  what  remains  in  the  second, 
turn  into  the  first,  and  take  the  top  spade- 
ful of  the  third  trench  to  raise  the  first  to 
the  proper  level. 

TRESPASS. —  This  is  generally  any  act 
whereby  another  is  injured  in  person  or 
property ;  but,  ija  a  more  limited  and  common 
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acceptation,  it  signifies  an  entry  upon  an- 
other man's  ground  without  his  permigsion, 
especially  if  contrary  to  his  order,  and  doing 
some  damage,  however  inconsiderable ;  for 
which  a  compensation  is  recoverable,  ac- 
cording as  the  intent  of  the  trespasser  was 
wilful  or  inadvertent,  and  the  damage 
actually  sustained.  Every  man's  ground  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  is  enclosed  either  by  a 
visible  fence  or  imaginary  boundary  line, 
and  whoever  enters  upon  it  without  leave 
of  the  owner  is  a  trespasser.  But  a  person 
is  answerable  not  only  for  his  own  trespass, 
but  that  of  his  cattle ;  for  if  by  negligent 
keeping,  they  stray  upon  the  land  of  another 
and  tread  down  the  herbage,  or  commit 
other  injury,  this  is  a  trespass  for  which  the 
owner  must  answer  in  damages.  In  some 
cases  trespass  is  justifiable,  as  if  one  come 
to  demand  or  to  pay  money,  then  payable  or 
due;  or  to  execute,  in  a  legal  manner,  the 
process  of  law.  Also,  a  man  may  justify 
entering-  into  an  inn  or  public- house  without 
leave  of  the  owner,  because  when  a  man 
professes  to  keep  such  accommodation,  he 
gives  a  general  licence  to  any  person  to 
enter  his  doors.  So,  a  landlord  may  justify 
entering  to  distrain  for  rent;  a  commoner 
to  attend  his  cattle  commoning  on  another's 
land;  a  reversioner  to  see  if  any  waste  be 
committed  on  the  estate.  But  in  cases  where 
a  man  misbehaves  himself,  or  abuses  the 
authority  with  which  the  law  invests  him, 
he  becomes  a  trespasser;  as  if  a  person 
come  into  a  tavern,  and  will  not  go  out  in  a 
reasonable  time,  but  stays  there  all  night, 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  owner,  he 
makes  himself  a  trespasser  from  his  first 
entry.  An  exclusive  interest  in  the  crop  or 
herbage,  without  a  property  on  the  soil,  is 
sufiicient  to  maintain  an  action  of  trespass. 
But  possession,  actual  or  constructive,  must 
be  proved.  If  trees  are  excepted  in  the 
lease,  the  land  whereon  they  grow  is  ne- 
cessarily excepted  also;  consequently,  the 
landlord  may  maintain  trespass  for  breaking 
his  close,  if  the  tenant  cut  down  the  trees. 
Trespasses  in  sporting  involve  a  number  of 
nice  points  of  law  which  are  being  constantly 
disputed.  The  following  will  be  found  to 
comprise  the  leading  features  in  this  re- 
spect :— The  common  law  allows  the  hunting 
of  foxes,  badgers,  and  such  noxious  animals 
over  the  ground  of  another  man  for  the 
public  good,  and  excuses  a  trespass  done 
in  the  pursuit  of  them:  provided  in  doing 
this,  no  more  damage  is  done  than  is  neces- 
sary and  inevitable,  and  that  it  is  done  in 
the  usual  and  ordinary  course.  But  the  law 
will  not  justify  any  excessive  damage  to  the 
land ;  for  even  in  hunting  the  fox  or  badger, 
a  man  must  not  break  the  ground  or  dig  for 
him.  In  general,  it  is  a  trespass  at  common 
law  for  any  man  to  hunt  over  another's 
ground,  for  which  the  owner  or  tenant  may 
maintain  his  action.  And  to  unbag  a  fox, 
and  pursue  him  over  another's  ground, 
would  be  undoubtedly  a  trespass.  In  aa 
action  for  trespass  for  sporting  over  the 
ground  of  another,  the  jury  may  take  into 
consideration,  in  determining  the  verdict, 
not  only  the  actual  damage  sustained  by  the 
plamtiff,  but  circumstances  of  aggravation 
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and  insult  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 
To  prevent  trifling  and  vexatious  actions 
of  trespass,  it  is  provided  by  statute,  that, 
where  the  jury  who  try  an  action  of  trespass, 
give  less  damages  than  forty  shillings,  the 
plaintiff  shall  be  allowed  no  more  costs  than 
damages.  But  to  this  rule  two  exceptions 
have  been  made  by  subsequent  statutes, 
which  enact,  that  in  all  actions  of  trespass, 
when  it  appears  that  the  trespass  was  wilful 
and  malicious,  and  it  is  so  certified  by  the 
judge  on  the  back  of  the  record,  the  plaintiff 
shall  recover  full  costs.  Also  that  lull  costs 
may  be  had  against  any  inferior  tradesman, 
apprentice,  or  other  dissolute  person,  who  is 
convicted  of  trespass  in  hawking,  hunting, 
fishing,  or  fowling,  upon  another's  ground, 
thoug^h  the  damages  be  under  forty  shillings, 
and  without  any  certificate  of  the  court. 
Every  trespass  is  deemed  wilful  where  the 
defendant  has  notice,  and  is  forewarned  not 
to  come  upon  the  land  ;  as  every  trespass  is 
malicious  where  the  intent  of  the  defendant 
plainly  appears  to  be  to  harass  and  distress 
the  plaintiff;  and  in  such  cases  the  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  full  costs.  A  more  summary 
proceeding  than  by  action  against  trespass 
is  provided  by  the  Game  Act,  which  enacts, 
that  any  person  trespassmg  in  the  day-time 
in  pursuit  of  game.  &c.,  shall,  on  conviction 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  any  sum 
not  exceeding  two  pounds,  with  the  costs  of 
conviction  ;  and  if  any  persons  to  thenumber 
of /le  or  more  togetlier,  commit  a  trespass 
in  like  manner,  each  shall  forfeit  five  pounds 
with  costs  of  conviction.  Such  trespassers 
not  quitting  the  ground  when  required,  or 
refusing  to  give  their  addresses,  may  be 
arrested  and  taken  before  a  magistrate, 
and  on  conviction  be  fined  not  exceeding 
five  pounds. 

TRESSELS.  — A   contrivance   by  which 
the  place  of  a  table  is  suppUed  on  particular 


or  temporary  occasions  ;  and  which  consists 
simply  of  two  or  more  wooden  supports 
with  a  board  laid  across  the  top  of  them. 

TRIFLE.— Take  equal  parts  of  wine  and 
brandy,  about  a  wineglassful  of  each,  or  two- 
thirds  of  good  sherry  or  Madeira,  and  one  of 
spirit,  and  soak  in  the  mixture  four  sponge 
biscuits  and  half  a  pound  of  macaroons  and 
ratafias  ;  cover  the  bottom  of  the  trifie-dish 
with  part  of  these,  and  pour  upon  them  a 
full  pint  of  rich  boiled  cu.stard,  made  with 
three-quarters  of  a  pint,  or  rather  more,  of 
milk  and  cream,  taken  in  equal  portions, 
and  six  eggs,  and  sweetened,  flavoured,  and 
thickened.  Lay  the  remainder  of  the  soaked 
cakes  upon  it,  and  pile  over  the  whole,  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  previously 
well  drained;  sweeten,  and  flavour  slightly 
with  wine  only;  less  than  half  a  pint  of 
thin  cream  (or  of  cream  and  ftriilk  mixed)  ; 
wash  and  wipe  the  whisk,  and  whip  it  to 


the  lightest  possible  froth  ;  take  it  off  with 
a  skimmer,  and  heap  it  gently  over  the 
trifle. 

iS^  Macaroons  and  ratafias,  |lb. ;  wine 
and  brandy  mixed,  i  pint ;  rich  boiled  cus- 
tard, 1  pint ;  light  froth  to  cover  the  whole, 
i  pint  of  cream  and  milk  mixed;  sugar, 
1  dessertspoonful;  wine,  half  glassful. 

TRIPE  BOILED.— Take  six  pounds  of 
tripe— the  thick  is  the  best ;  boil  it  gently 
in  milk  for  two  hours.  In  the  mean  time, 
peel  a  dozen  large  onions,  and  boil  them  in 
water  gently  until  they  are  done  thoroughly. 
Add  a  little  thickening,  flour  and  water 
mixed  thin,  into  the  tripe  saucepan  ;  then 
serve  in  a  soup-tureen,  with  the  onions  on 
the  top,  being  careful  not  to  mash  the 
onions  ;  send  a  little  nice  melted  butter  in  a 
butter-boat,  and  some  nice  mealy  potatoes 
stewed. 

TRIPE  FORCED.  —  Cut  the  tripe  into 
small  square  pieces,  dip  them  in  some  small 
beer,  batter,  or  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fry  them 
in  good  dripping  till  of  a  nice  light  brown  ; 
then  take  them  out,  let  them  drain  for  a 
minute,  and  serve  with  plain  melted  butter. 

TRIPE  FRICASSEED.  —  Cut  it  into 
small  pieces  ;  put  them  into  a  saucepan, 
with  as  much  white  wine  as  will  cover  them, 
j  white  pepper,  shred  ginger,  a  blade  of  mace, 
I  sweet  herbs,  and  an  onion.  Stew  it  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  take  out  the  herbs  and  onion, 
and  put  in  a  little  shred  parsley,  the  juice  of 
a  lemon,  half  an  anchovy  cut  small,  a  gill  of 
cream,  and  either  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  a 
piece  of  butter.  Season  to  taste,  and  garnish 
with  lemon. 

TRIPE  PIE.— Lay  into  the  bottom  of  a 
dish  some  thinly-sliced  cold  or  raw  ham, 
then  put  in  a  layer  of  tripe,  with  the  jelly 
adhering  to  it;  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  add  a  bit  of  butter  ;  fill  the  dish  in  thia 
manner,  and  put  in  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of 
brown  stock  ;  cover  the  dish  with  pufi'  paste. 
A  beef  steak  may  be  substituted  for  the  ham, 
laid  into  the  bottom,  and  the  dish  filled  up 
with  tripe. 

TRIPE  ROASTED. -Cut  the  tripe  into 
two  oblong  pieces;  make  a  forcemeat  of 
bread-crumbs  and  chopped  parsley,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt,  bind  it  with  the  yolk 
of  two  eggs,  spread  it  upon  the  fat  side  of. 
the  tripe,  and  lay  on  the  other  fat  side;' 
then  roll  it  very  lightly,  and  tie  it  witht 
packthread.  Roast  and  baste  it  with  butter. 
It  will  take  one  hour,  or  one  hour  and  a. 
half  Serve  it  with  melted  butter,  into 
which  put  a  tablespoonful  of  ketchup,  and 
one  of  lemon  pickle. 

TRIPE  STEWED.— Tripe  is  prepared  by 
tripe-sellers.  Wash  it  in  several  waters  ; 
then  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  with  some  strips 
of  bacon-fat,  carrots,  onions,  bay-leaf,  thyme, 
parsley,  shallot  or  garlic,  cloves,  allspice 
whole,  salt,  and  peppercorns ;  moisten  it 
with  some  spoonfuls  of  stock  and  consomm6, 
if  you  have  any  ready  ;  add  a  pint  of  white 
wine.  Stew  gently  six  hours  ;  let  it  cool :  cut 
onions  in  slices,  fry  them  in  oil  or  butter, 
with  chopped  parsley ;  add  the  tripe  to  thi.^, 
and  garnish  with  sippets  of  bread  fried  in 
butter. 
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TRIPE,  TO  Choose.— There  are  two  dis- 


Fig.  1. 

tinct  kinds  of  tripe,  and,  in  choosing  it,  the 
lioneycomb  tripe,  fig.  i,  will  be  found  the 


Fig.  2. 

best  for  boiling ;  and  the  thin  tripe,  Jig.  2, 
the  most  suitable  for  frying. 

TROLLING.  —  One  of  the  branches  of 
angling  which  is  generally  practised  at  mid- 
water  or  thereabouts,  and  includes  spinning 
with  a  live,  a  dead,  or  an  artificial  bait,  with 
a  small  fish  generally,  or  its  representative. 
When  neither  fly  fisiiing  nor  bottom  fishing 
can  be  practised,  in  consequence  of  certain 
forbidding  circumstances  of  water  and 
season,  trolling  can  be  resorted  to  as  an 
excellent  substitute.  The  fish  most  com- 
monly taken  by  any  sort  of  trolling  in  our 
rivers  are  pike,  perch,  and  trout.  Trolling 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  sinking  and 
roving,  trolling  with  g-auge  and  snap-hooks, 
and  spinning.  Sinking  and  roving  is  prac- 
tised with  a  live  bait ;  a  minnow  or  a  loach 
for  the  common  trout  and  perch ;  bleak, 
gudgeon,  dace,  or  roach,  for  pike  or  large 
trout.  The  best  general  bait  for  all  sorts  of 
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trolling  is  the  gudgeon.  The  rod  used 
should  be  a  long  bottom  one,  with  a  good 
winch,  and  prepared  plaited  silk  trolJing- 
line.  For  foot-iine,  about  a  yard  and  a  half 
of  the  best  gut.  The  link  to  which  the  hook 
is  tied  should  be  of  fine  gimp,  if  pike  are 
sought  for  ;  but  gut,  or  three- twisted  hairs, 
will  do  for  trout  and  perch.  The  baits  must 
be  strong  and  lively,  and  placed  on  the 
hooks  with  as  little  injury  to  them  as  pos- 
sible. Allow  the  bait  to  swim  here  and 
there,  generally  at  mid-water,  but  in  deep 
places,  deeper,  drawing  it  up  gently  to  the 
surlace  now  and  then,  letting  it  sink  again, 
and  guiding  it  to  the  best  looking  spots  of 
the  locality.  Snap-baits  are  mostly  used  at 
seasons  when  pike  do  not  feed  with  suffi- 
cient voracity  to  pouch  their  baits  promptly. 
Their  merit  lies  in  allowing  the  troller 
to  strike  quickly,  before  the  fastidious  fish, 
suspecting  something  wrong,  has  time  to 
eject  the  bait  from  his  mouth.  The  rod  used 
must  be  short  and  stiff;  that  known  as  the^ 
punt  barbel  rod  being  the  best.  Snap-baits 
are  twofold— one,  which  does  not  spring 
when  you  strike  the  fish,  and  tlie  other 
which  does.  The  first-named  consists  of 
three  hooks— two  large  ones,  tied  back  to 
back,  with  their  barbs  pointing  difi"erent 
ways ;  and  one  smaller  hook  tied  on  at  the  top 
of  the  shanks  of  the  others,  and  pointing 
straight  out  from  them.  The  spring- snap 
is  generally  used  with  dead  bait;  it  requires 
deep  insertion  in  the  bait  to  allow  the  spring 
to  act,  which  it  will  not  do  without  some 
considerable  resistance.  Spinning  is  a  dash- 
ing, killing  method  of  angling,  and  the 
practice  ot  it  requires  considerable  muscular 
exertion.  The  best  spinning  rod  is  made  of 
a  single  piece  of  East  India  mottled  cane, 
fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  long,  well  ringed, 
with  a  screw  winch,  requiring  no  winch 
fittings.  With  a  rod  of  this  description, 
salmon  and  large  trout  can  be  trolled  for  in 
the  deepest  and  widest  waters.  In  narrow 
streams,  the  angler  can  spin  with  a  very 
small  portion  of  line  out,  and  almost  avoid 
casting,  the  length  of  the  rod  allowing  the 
bait  to  be  dropped  noiselessly  wherever  it  is 
wished,  and  to  spin  it  accordingly.  The  baits 
used  in  spinning  should  be  of  the  most 
brilliant  colours  :  the  brightest  minnows, 
gudgeons,  dace,  roach,  you  can  procure. 
The  hooks  used  in  spinning  should  be  of  the 
bright  steel  colour  of  the  wire,  not  changed 
to  the  ordinary  blue  hue  of  hooks  ;  and  they 
should  be  whipped  on  with  light- coloured 
silk,  waxed  with  white  wax.  Artificial 
spinning  baits  are  sold  at  the  various  tackle 
shops.  They  all  kill  fish  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully ;  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
inferior  to  the  natural  bait. 

TROUT.— This  fish  is  found  in  lakes, 
rivers,  and  minor  streams,  and  is  finest  in. 
appearance  from  the  end  of  March  to  about 
the  middle  of  August ;  their  spawning  time 
is  from  November  to  January.  The  most 
brilliant  and  beautiful  trout  are  generally 
found  in  streams  that  flow  principally  over 
rocky  bottoms.  They  feed  upon  v/orms, 
minnows,  and  other  small  fish ;  but  their 
most  favourite  food  is  the  fly.  In  angling 
for  trout,  a  stout  rod,  running  tackle,  and 
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a  cork  float,  are  required ;  the  principal  baits 
consist  of  minnows,  small  frogs,  snails, 
caddis,  grubs,  and  artificial  flies.  Trout 
begin  to  take  a  bait  on  or  near  the  ground 
early  in  the  year,  and,  before  March,  will 
readily  take  most  bottom  baits  ail  day  long 
in  favourable  weather  ;  but,  as  the  summer 
advances,  it  is  only  very  early  or  very  late 
in  the  day  that  they  will  take  a  bait  near 
the  ground,  they  being  at  the  intermediate 
hours  more  disposed  to  rise  to  the  surface 
in  pursuit  of  flies  and  other  winged  insects. 
In  March  and  April,  use  the  worm  in  the 
forenoon,  and  a  fly  or  minnow,  according-  to 
the  state  of  the  water,  the  rest  of  the  day; 
in  the  swiftest  and  sharpest  currents,  pro- 
vided the  day  be  warm  and  bright,  and  in 
the  deeps  early  and  late ;  but  if  the  water 
be  discoloured  or  very  thick,  try  the  gravelly 
shallows  near  the  sides  and  tails  of  streams 
with  a  worm  only,  to  run  on  the  bottom 
with  one  large  shot,  a  foot  at  least  from  it. 
When  the  water  is  clearing  off,  and  is  of  a 
dark  brownish  colour,  first  use  the  worm, 
which  should  be  a  well- scoured  brandling, 
cast  in  as  a  fly  at  the  head  of  the  stream, 
and  move  it  gently  towards  you,  still  letting 
it  go  down  with  the  current  so  as  to  keep  it 
a  little  under  water;  the  line  should  be 
father  short,  with  no  lead  upon  it,  and  the 
hook  fine.  Then  try  the  minnow,  and  as 
the  water  clears,  the  artificial  flies  should 
be  tried.  In  fishing  for  trout  with  the 
worm,  use  running  tackle,  and  employ  a 
strong  line  ;  but  let  its  strength  consist  in 
the  excellence  of  its  material  rather  than 
its  bulk,  to  which  end  the  hook  should  be 
small,  the  gut  tine,  the  shotting  fine  a-lso ; 
and  let  the  whippings  be  well  concealed, 
for,  in  bright  water,  trout  are  singularly 
wary  and  suspicious.  In  some  few  instances 
a  float  is  indispensable,  and,  when  such  is 
the  case,  let  that  also  be  as  light  and  fine  as 
the  water  will  allow;  in  many  cases,  how- 
ever, a  float  is  unnecessary  in  trout  fishing, 
and  a  trapping  bait  without  one  is  commonly 
to  be  preferred,  which  is  thus  managed  :  — 
3Iake  use  of  a  rod  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
feet^ong,  firm,  but  light ;  draw  out  as  much 
reel  line  as,  with  the  gut  link,  will  altoge- 
ther reach  somewhat  beyond  the  length  of 
the  rod  ;  if  it  be  longer  it  will  be  unmanage- 
able ;  if  shorter,  it  will  not  give  all  the  scope 
or  range  it  ought.  The  hook  may  be  Xo.  5,  6 
or  7,  according  to  circumfftances.  Trout  is 
by  some  persons  "  dipped  for,"  at  almost  all 
times  and  all  seasons,  either  with  winged 
insects  or  with  their  larva; ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal dipping  time  for  both  is  when  the 
stone-fly  and  May-fly  are  on  the  water.  To 
bait  with  either  "a  stone-fly,  or  a  green  or 
gray  drake,  put  two  or  three  on  the  hook 
together,  which  should  be  carried  through 
the  thick  part  of  the  fly's  body  under  the 
wings,  with  their  heads  standing  difl'erent 
ways  ;  pass  your  hook  through  them  under 
the  wings,  about  the  middle  of  the  insects 
body,  and  take  care  that  your  fingers  are 
always  dry  when  baiting,  or  you  will  soon 
kill  or  spoil  your  bait.  As  the  season 
advances,  beetles,  bees,  and  large  flies  of  all 
kinds,  may  be  used  with  eflfect.  The  fly- 
minnow   is    sometimes    successful,   when 


trailed,  dipped,  or  cast  on  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  and  proves  occasionally  so  on  the 
still  waters. 

TROUT  BAKED. —Where  there  is  an 
oven  it  is  decidedly  the  best,  and  also  the 
simplest  mode  of  dressing  all  the  larger  sort 
of  fresh- water  fish.  Dry  the  fish,  lay  them 
in  a  baking-dish,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  put  a  little  butter  on  them ;  bake 
them  according  to  the  size;  add  the  juice 
that  comes  from  the  fish  to  some  rather 
thick  melted  butter. 

TROUT  BOILED.— Clean,  scale  well,  and 
boil  whole  in  cold  water,  allowing  it  to  boil 
gradually;  vinegar  or  horseradish  put  in 
the  water  improve  the  flavour.  When  done, 
carefully  drain  off  the  water  so  as  not  to 
break  the  skin,  and  serve  with  lobster 
shrimp,  or  anchovy  butter  sauce. 

TROUT  BROILED.— When  the  fish  is 
clean  washed  and  well  dried,  tie  it  round 
with  packthread  to  keep  its  shape  entire, 
melt  some  butter  with  a  good  deal  of  basket 
salt,  and  cover  the  trout  with  it ;  put  on  a 
clear  fire,  at  a  good  distance,  and  broil  it 
gradually.  Wash  and  bone  an  anchovy,  cut 
it  small,  and  chop  some  capers  ;  melt  some 
butter  with  a  little  flour,  pepper,  salt,  nut- 
meg, and  half  a  spooniul  of  vinegar.  Pour 
this  over  the  trout,  and  serve  it  hot. 

TROUT  COLLARED.— Wash  them  clean, 
split  them  down  the  back,  bone,  and  dry 
them  well  in  a  cloth  ;  season  them  well  with 
finely  pounded  black  pepper,  salt,  and  mace, 
roll  them  tight,  and  lay  them  close  into  a 
dish  ;  pour  over  them  an  equal  quantity  of 
vinegar  and  beer,  with  two  or  three  bay 
leaves,  and  some  whole  black  pepper ;  tie 
over  the  dish  a  sheet  of  buttered  paper,  and 
bake  them  an  hour. 

TROUT  FRIED,— Scale,  gut,  and  clean 
them,  take  out  the  gills  ;  e'j;g  and  crumb 
them,  then  fry  in  lard  or  oil  until  of  a  light 
brown.  Serve  with  anchovy  sauce  and 
sliced  lemon. 

TROUT  IN  WHITE  SAUCE.— Boil  the 
fish  gently  in  as  much  water  and  light  white 
wine,  in  equal  quantities,  as  will  only  cover 
them.  When  done,  keep  them  hot  while 
you  boil  the  vinegar,  with  a  bit  of  butter 
and  a  little  flour.  ^leantime  have  ready 
beaten  two  eggs,  with  a  spoonful  of  cold 
water,  and  pour  them  and  the  sauce  to  and 
fro  at  a  little  distance  above  the  stove,  till 
of  due  thickness,  and  serve  the  fish  in  it, 
adding  a  little  salt. 

TROUT  POTTED. —  Mix  together  the 
following  quantity  of  finely-pounded  spices  : 
—One  ounce  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
black  pepper,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cayenne, 
two  nutmegs,  a  little  mace,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  ginger ;  add  the  weight  of  the 
spices,  and  half  as  much  again  of  salt,  and  mix 
all  thoroughly.  Clean  the  fish,  and  cut  off' 
the  heads,  fins,  and  tails,  put  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  mixed  spices  into  each  fish,  and  lay 
them  into  a  deep  earthen  jar  with  the  backs 
downwards ;  cover  them  with  clarified  butter, 
tie  a  paper  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and 
bake  them  slowly  for  eight  hours.  When 
the  back  bone  is  tender,  the  fish  are  done 
enough.  Take  them  out  of  the  jar,  and  put 
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them  into  a  milk  pan  with  the  backs  up- 
wards ;  cover  them  with  a  board,  and  place 
upon  it  a  heavy  weight.  When  perfectly 
cold,  remove  the  fish  into  fresh  jars,  smooth 
them  with  a  knife,  and  cover  them  with 
clarified  butter. 

TROUT  STEWED.— Melt  three  ounces 
of  butter  in  a  broad  stewpan,  or  well  tinned 
iron  saucepan  ;  stir  to  it  a  tablespoonful.  of 
flour,  some  mace,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg ; 
lay  in  the  fish  after  it  has  been  emptied, 
washed  very  clean,  and  wiped  perfectly  dry ; 
shake  it  in  the  pan  that  it  may  not  stick, 
and  when  lightly  browned  on  both  sides, 
pour  in  three- quarters  of  a  pint  of  good  veal 
stock,  add  a  small  fag-got  of  parsley,  one  bay- 
leaf,  a  roll  of  lemon-peel,  and  a  little  salt; 
stew  the  fish  very  gently  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  more,  should  it  be 
unusually  fine.  Dish  the  trout,  skim  the 
fat  from  the  gravy,  and  pass  it  throug:h  a 
hot  strainer  over  the  fish,  which  should  be 
served  immediately.  A  little  acid  can  be 
added  to  the  sauce  at  pleasure,  and  a  glass 
of  wine  when  it  is  considered  an  improve- 
ment. This  receipt  is  for  one  large  and  for 
two  middling-sized  fish.  Trout  may  be 
stewed  in  equal  parts  of  strong-  veal  gravy 
and  of  red  and  white  wine,  without  having 
been  previously  browned :  the  sauce  should 
then  be  thickened,  and  agreeably  iiavoured 
with  lemon-juice  and  the  usual  store  sauces, 
before  it  is  poured  over  the  fish.  They  are 
also  good  when  wrapped  in  buttered  paper, 
and  baked  or  broiled ;  if  very  small,  the 
better  mode  of  cooking  them  is  to  fry  them 
whole.  They  should  never  be  plain  boiled, 
as,  though  naturally  a  delicious  fish,  they 
are  then  very  insipid. 

TROUT,  TO  Choose.— It  is  a  very  fine 
fresh-water  fish;  all  the  kinds  of  this  fish 
are  excellent,  but  the  best  are  the  red  and 
yellow  trout.  The  females  are  considered 
the  best,  and  are  known  by  having  a  less 
head  and  deeper  body  than  the  male ;  their 
freshness  is  known  by  the  same  methods 
that  have  been  already  mentioned  for  other 
fish. 

TROUT,  WITH  Bacon.— Cover  the  bottom 
of  a  small  oval  paper  form  with  a  few  very 
thin  slices  of  fat  bacon  ;  cut  down  the  back, 
some  nicely  washed  small  trout,  and,  having 
removed  the  bones,  lay  the  fish  open  flat 
upon  the  bacon;  sprinkle  with  chopped 
parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a  little  mace,  and  two 
cloves  finely  pounded.  Bake  half  an  hour 
in  a  quick  oven,  and  serve  in  paper. 

THOWEL.— This  implement  is  made  of 
iron,  from  six  to  tv.^elve  inches  long  in  the 
plate,  and  half  as  broad,  hollowed  like  a 
scoop,  and  fixed  on  a  short  handle  to  hold 
with  one  hand ;  it  is  convenient  in  removing 
small  plants  with  a  ball  or  lump  of  earth 
about  their  roots,  lifting  bulbous  flower- 
roots  after  the  flowering  is  past  in  summer  ; 
planting  bulbs  in  patches  or  little  clumps 
about  the  borders,  for  digging  small  patches 
also  in  the  borders,  and  sowing  hardy 
annual  flower  seeds ;  likewise  for  filling 
small  pots  v»rith  mould,  stirring  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  pots,  and  fresh  earttiing 
them  when  necessary. 
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TROY  WEIGHT.— The  troy  pound  is  the 
legal  standard,  though  only  actually  used  in 
weighing  precious  metals  and  stones,  and 
apothecaries'  drugs.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  originally  the  pound  of  silver,  the 
pound  sterling;  and  there  is  evidence  that 
this  pound  was  sometimes  described  as 
divided  into  twenty  parts,  called  sterling 
shillings.  The  pound  troy  is  now  divided 
for  gold  and  silver,  into  twelve  ounces,  each 
ounce  into  twenty  pennyweights,  and  each 
pennywefght  into  tv/enty-four  grains.  But 
for  medicine,  it  is  divided  into  twelve  ounces, 
each  ounce  into  eight  drams  or  drachms, 
each  drachm  into  three  scruples,  and  each 
scruple  into  twenty  grains.  A  cubic  foot  of 
water  weighs  75-T3T4  pounds  troy. 

TRUCK.— A  species  of  conveyance  gene- 
rally drawn  by  the  hand,  and  used  for 
transporting  merchandise,  agricultural  pro- 
duce, &c.,  from  one  place  to  another  by  the 
aid  of  manual  labour  only.  Trucks  prove 
very  convenient  when  the  articles  which  are 
to  be  transported,  lie  in  a  situation  where  a 
horse  and  cart,  or  a  waggon  could  not  reech 
without  difficulty.  They  are  usually  lent 
out  at  a  certain  charge  per  hour. 

TRUFFLES,  Culture  of.— These  edible 
fungi  maybe  easily  cultivated  where  there 
are  woods  or  coppices  of  oak  or  hazel,  and 


where  the  soil  is  not  too  stiff  or  inclining  to 
chalk.  The  soil  w^here  they  abound  most 
is  a  reddish  sandy  loam;  this  will  then  be 
the  best  for  the  purpose  of  culture,  especially 
if  it  has  lain  long  uncultivated.  The  soil 
must  be  undisturbed  till  the  plants  are 
ready  to  be  put  in,  which  should  be  in 
the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December,  if  the  weather  be  open ;  for  at 
that  time  the  truffles  are  found  in  their 
full  ripeness,  and  then,  likewise,  they  are  ia 
a  state  of  putrefaction,  which  is  the  time 
when  the  seeds  are  prepared  for  vegetation. 
The  soil  and  the  trufiles  thus  being  formed, 
the  cultivator  must  proceed  as  follows  : 
Open  a  piece  of  ground  of  convenient  space, 
and  take  out  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  about 
eight  inches,  screening  it,  that  it  may  be  as 
fine  as  possible  ;  then  lay  this  tine  earth  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  or  open  ground,  and  ' 
upon  it  lay  som€  of  the  over-ripe  truffles,, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  distance  from  each 
other,  and  as  soon  as  possible  prepare  a  thin 
mud  made  of  the  screened  earth  and  water, 
well  stirred  and  mixed  together,  and  pour  it 
on  the  truffles  till  the  open  ground  is  quite 
filled  up.  By  this  means,  in  a  few  hours, 
the  ground  will  be  closely  settled  about  the 
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truffles  as  if  it  had  never  been  dug  or  dis- 
turbed at  all,  and   a  good  crop   may   be 

TRUFFLES  POTTED.— Cut  up  a  pound 
of  sweet  fresh  butter,  and  dissolve  it  gently 
over  a  clear  fire ;  take  off  the  scum  which 
will  gather  thickly  upon  it,  and  when  it  has 
simmered  for  three  or  four  minutes,  draw  it 
from  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  until  all  the 
buttermilk  has  subsided;  pour  it  softly  from 
this  upon  six  ounces  of  ready-pared  sound 
French  truffles,  cut  into  small  but  rather 
thick  slices,  and  laid  in  a  delicately  clean 
enamelled  saucepan ;  add  a  full  seasoning 
of  freshly  pounded  mace,  and  fine  cayenne, 
a  small  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a  large 
nutmeg.  When  the  butter  has  become 
quite  cold,  proceed  to  heat  the  truffles 
slowly,  shaking  the  saucepan  often  briskly 
round,  and  stew  them  as  gently  as  possible 
for  twenty  minutes,  or  longer  should  they 
not  then  be  tender.  If  allowed  to  heat  and 
boil  quickly,  they  will  become  hard,  and  the 
preparation,  as  regards  the  truffles,  will  be 
a  comparative  failure.  Lift  them  with  a 
spoon  into  quite  dry  earthen  or  china  pans, 
and  pour  the  butter  on  them;  or,  add  to 
them  sufficient  of  it  only  to  cover  them  well 
and  to  exclude  the  air,  and  put  the  remain- 
der of  the  butter  apart ;  it  will  be  finely 
flavoured,  and  may  be  eaten  by  delicate 
persons,  to  whom  the  truffles  themselves 
would  be  injurious.  It  may  also  be  used  in 
compounding  savoury  sauces,  and  moistening; 
small  croustades  before  they  are  fried  or 
baked.  The  truffles  themselves  will  remain 
good  for  months  when  thus  prepared,  if 
kept  free  from  damp ;  and  in  flavour  they 
will  be  found  excellent.  The  parings  taken 
from  them  will  aiso  impart  a  very  a;^reeable 
savour  to  the  butter,  and  will  serve  ex- 
tremely well  for  immediate  use.  They  will 
also  be  valuable  us  additions  to  gravies  or 
soups.  We  should  observe  that  the  juice 
which  will  have  exuded  from  the  truffles 
in  the  stewing  will  cause  the  preparation  to 
become  mouldy,  or  otherwise  injure  it  if 
it  is  put  into  the  pans  either  with  them  or 
with  the  butter.  The  truffles  must  be  well 
drained  from  it  when  they  are  taken  from 
the  saucepan,  and  the  butter  must  remain 
undisturbed  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  can 
be  poured  clear  from  the  juice,  which  will 
have  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

TRUFFLES  STEWED.  —  Wash  and 
brush  clean  the  truffles,  put  them  in  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  little  wine,  a  slice  or  two  of  fat 
bacon,  and  a  little  grood  broth ;  let  them 
boil  gently  until  quite  tender,  then  serve 
them  in  a  napkin  dry,  as  you  would  roasted 
chestnuts. 

TRUFFLES,  Use  and  Nature  or.  — 
Although  enumerated  among-  veg^etables, 
truffles  are  not  as  yet  known  to  be  capable  of 
cultivation,  but  are  found  underground  by 
pigs  and  dogs  trained  lor  the  purpose.  When 
sold  in  the  shops  they  are  of  different 
qualities,  the  white,  the  red,  and  the  black, 
and  are,  therefore,  generally  thou^rht  to  be 
of  different  species  ;  but  the  difference  arises 
from  the  period  of  their  ripeness,  as  they 
are  always  dug  up  the  moment  they  are 
found,  and  the  black  being  the  most  mature, 


always  bear  the  highest  price.  Their  chief 
use  is  to  add  a  high  flavour  to  sauces,  stews, 
and  pies,  as  half  an  ounce  simmered  in  a 
pint  of  gravy,  will  greatly  improve  them. 
Truffles  are  also  frequently  employed  to 
stuff  poultry. 

TRUSSUSTGr.— A  preparation  which  poul- 
try, game,  &c.,  undergo  previously  to  being 
dressed.  All  kinds  of  poultry  should  be 
killed  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  when 
their  crops  are  empty.  They  should  be 
plucked  while  they  are  warm  ;  all  the  flues 
taken  out,  and  the  hairs  singed  off  with 
white  paper.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
fowls  and  pigeons  should  not  be  drawn 
until  just  before  they  are  dressed,  as  it  is  apt 
to  make  them  dry.  In  drawing  poultry,  a 
very  small  slit  should  be  made  under  the 
vent  with  a  penknife,  in  this,  the  forefinger 
should  be  inserted,  and  any  internal  fat 
there  may  be  about  the  vent,  draw  out. 
Next,  take  hold  of  the  gizzard,  which  may 
be  known  by  its  being  the  hardest  part  of 
the  interior;  draw  it  out  carefully;  it  will 
generally  bring  the  whole  of  the  intestines 
with  it,  but  if  the  liver  should  be  left,  again 
insert  the  finger  and  take  hold  of  the  heart, 
which  will  bring  out  with  it  the  liver,  which 
must  not  be  touched  for  fear  of  bursting  the 
gall-bladder.  Trim  round  the  vent  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Be  careful  to  take  away 
the  gall-bladder  from  the  liver  without 
breaking  it,  for  if  one  drop  of  the  gall 
escapes,  the  whole  liver  is  spoilt.  The  giz- 
zard consists  of  two  parts,  with  a  stomach 
or  bag,  in  the  middle,  containing  gravel  and 
undigested  food;  one  part  of  the  skin  by 
which  the  two  parts  of  the  gizzard  are 
united  is  rather  narrower  than  the  other; 
slit  this  with  a  knife,  and  turning  the  giz- 
zard inside  out,  remove  the  stomach-bag  and 
trim  round  the  gizzard,  but  avoid  cutting 
the  skin  by  which  it  is  joined  in  the  middle. 
In  trussing  poultry,  cut  off  the  neck  about 
two  joints  from  its  commencement  at  the 
shoulders,  but  be  sure  to  leave  half  an  inch 
or  more,  of  the  skin  longer  than  the  part 
of  the  neck  remaining,  for  the  purpose  of 
wrapping  over  when  tied.  The  feet  and 
legs  of  young  chickens  intended  to  be 
roasted  should  be  taken  off  about  an  inch 
below  the  first  joint ;  the  legs  of  fowls  are 
generally  left  on,  but  they  must  be  scalded 
in  boiling  water,  and  the  claws  and  skin 
taken  off;  then  turn  the  tops  of  the  pinions 


over  the  back,  place  the  legs  in  an  erect 
position,  and  with  a  skewer  fix  the  middle 
joint  of  the  pinion  to  the  side,  and  pass  it 
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through  the  body  to  the  other  pinion.  The 
legs  of  chiclcens  must  then  be  pressed  down 
on  the  apron  close  to  the  breast,  and  have  a 
skewer  passed  through  the  side  bones,  le^, 
and  body,  to  the  side  bone  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  legs  of  capons  and  large  fowls 
are  fixed  outside  the  side  bone,  the  same  as 


a  turkey,  and  a  skewer  is  also  pafiSed 
throuch  to  the  legs  below  the  toes.  For  a 
fowl  that  is  to  be  boiled,  a  slit  is  made  on 
each  side  of  the  belly,  the  back,  and  the 
legs,  and  the  trussing  is  completed.  The 
feet,  heart,  liver,  lights,  and  milt  are  to 
be  dressed  separately  when  well  cleaned. 
Ducks  have  the  feet  always  left  on ;  but  the 
wings  must  be  taken  off  at  the  middle  joint. 
In  doing  this,  leave  more  skin  than  belongs 
to  the  bone.  The  feet  must  be  scalded,  and  the 
skin  and  claws  taken  away ;  they  then  must 
be  turned  over  the  back.  In  inserting  the 
skewers,  keep  the  thigh-joints  outside  of  the 
pinions,  and  run  the  skewer  through  the 
\^^,  then  through  the  bit  of  skin  that  hangs 
below  the  pinion,  then  through  the  body, 


the  other  pinion,  skin,  and  the  other  l^g. 
The  short  skewer  must  be  inserted  just 
above  the  joint,  which  is  twisted  to  turn 
back  the  feet.  Tie  the  skin  round  the  throat, 
put  on  the  seasoning  at  the  vent,  and  turn 
the  surrounding  parts  through  a  small  slit 
in  the  apron.  Geese  are  trussed  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  ducks,  except  that  the  feet 
are  cut  off,  and  dressed  with  the  giblets. 
The  liver  is  sometimes  dressed  separately, 
and  considered  by  some  persons  a  great 
dehcacy.  A  piece  of  greased  white  paper 
should  be  laid  over  the  breast,  and  secured 
with  a  string,  before  a  goose  is  put  down  to 
wash.  Turkeys  are  trussed  in  the  same  way 
as  fowls ;  but  the  sinews  of  the  leg  must  be 
drawn  out  before  trussing.  The  gizzard  of 
a  turkey,  intended  to  be  roasted,  should  be 
scored,  and  both  gizzard  and  liver  covered 
with  the  caul  of  veal  or  lamb ;  but  buttered 
paper  does  as  weU,  and  is  more  generally 
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used :  this  is  to  prevent  them  becoming  dry. 
The  breast  should  be  secured  in  the  same 
way,  with  a  piece  of  buttered  paper.  Tho- 
roughly clean  the  head,  and  thrust  it  under 
the  wing.  Pigeons  should  be  cleaned  with 
great  care.  For  roasting,  truss  with  the  feet 
on,  tie  the  joints  close  down  to  the  hind  quar- 
ters, and  turn  the  feet  over  the  front.  For 
boiling  or  stewing,  cut  off  the  feet,  and  truss 
just  as  fowls  for  boiling.  For  broiling,  lay 
them  open  by  cutting  them  down  the  back, 
and  laying  them  quite  flat.     As  pigeons 


have  no  gall,  no  extra  care  will  be  required 
with  the  liver.  Pheasants^  Pa?'tridgeSy  and 
Guinea  Fowls,  are  trussed  with  the  head 
tucked  under  the  wing,  and  the  feet  on, 
which  are  tw^isted  and  tied  to  the  hind 
quarters,  and  turned  back  over  the  breast. 


The  liver  may  be  used  in  the  stuffing. 
Wild  ducks,  and  all  other  web-footed  wild 
fowl,  should  have  the  feet  left  on,  and  be 
cleaned  and  trussed  in  the  same  manner  as 
tame  ducks.     Woodcocks,  Plovers,  dc,  and  all 


other  birds  that  live  by  suction,  are  not 
drawn.  The  feet  are  left  on,  the  knees 
twisted  round  each  other,  and  raised  over 
the  breast,  by  which  means  each  foot  turns 
back  and  falls  on  the  side  of  the  hinder 
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parts.  Hares  trussed  for  roasting:,  have  the 
legs  turned  back  without  disjointing,  so  that 
the  haunches  are  thrown  up,  much  in  the 
form  that  a  cat  is  often  seen  sitting,  the  end 
lines  of  the  fore  and  hind  leers  meet  each 
other,  and  ]ie  side  by  side.  Two  skewers 
should  be  inserted,  one  where  the  end  of  the 
leg  meets  the  fleshy  part  of  the  shoulder, 
and  the  other  where  the  shoulder  meets  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  leir.  The  head  is  flxed 
back,  With  a  skewer  thrust  into  the  mouth. 


through  tlie  head,  on  to  the  back  between 
the  shoulders.  The  belly  should  be  siit  no 
more  than  is  necessary  for  taking'-  out  the 
paunch.  To  secure  its  keepinj,^  in  place,  a 
string  is  employed  for  bracin^^  it ;  tlie  string 
is  laid  across  the  back,  twisted  round  the 
end  of  both  skewers,  and  brought  over  across 
the  back  arid  tied.  In  skinning  hares  and 
rabbits,  particularly  hares,  the  ears  and  tail 
should  be  preserved  entire,  as  they  improve 
the  appearance  of  these  dishes  on  the  table, 
and  are  much  esteemed.  Rabbils  for  boiling 
are  opened  all  the  way  down  the  belly ;  joint 
the  legs  at  the  hind  quarters,  so  as  to  admit 


from  hair,  wash  it  thorouo^hly  in  warm 
water,  and  then  rinse  it  several  times  in  cold 
water.  The  feet  should  be  taken  ofl'  at  the 
first  joint ;  then  make  a  slit  down  the  belly, 
and  remove  the  entrails.  Once  more,  wash 
the  pig  inside  and  out  in  cold  water,  and 
wrap  it  in  a  wet  cloth  till  it  is  ready  to  be 
dressed,  which  should  be  as  soon  as  possible. 
TULIP.— This  is  one  of  the  choicest  amonsr 
florists' flowers,  and  its  culture  is  accordingly 
made  an  object  of  extraordinary  attention. 
>S'eetZ.soif//?<7.— The  raising  of  tulips  from  seed 
is  a  very  tedious  process,  as  it  is  about  seven 
years  before  they  blow,  and  often  two,  three, 
or  more  years  before  they  break,  as  it  is 
termed,  into  the  variety  of  colours  so  much 
fancied  among  cultivators.  It  is  a  common 
and  very  good  way,  therefore,  to  make  a 
sowing  every  year,  with  the  expectation 
that,  at  the  end  of  seven  or  more  years  from 
the  first  sowing,  new  varieties  may  be 
obtained.  The  see  1  sliould  be  sown  about 
the  end  of  September,  or  any  time  in  Octo- 
ber. Pans  should  be  prepared  about  five 
inches  deep,  with  holes  to  drain  off  stagnant 
water,  and  a  layer  of  broken  potsherds,  an 
inch  thick  over  the  bottom,  for  the 
same  purpose.  Over  these  must  be  placed 
pieces  of  slate  horizontally,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  drainag^e,  and  to  check  the 
downward  growth  of  the  root,  which  gene- 
rally descends  until  hindered  by  some  im- 
pediment. If  it  find  none,  it  frequently 
exhausts  itself,  and  no  bulb  is  formed; 
besides,  the  larger  it  grows,  tlje  smaller 
the  bulb  will  be.  The  check  given  by  the 
pieces  of  slate  will  often  cause  a  bulb  to 
i  grow  larger  in  one  year  than  it  might 
otherwise  prrow  in  three.  Ihe  annexed 
engraving  shows  the  section  of  a  tuhp  seed- 


of  their  turning  alonsr  the  sides;  turn  the 
shoulders  back  to  meet  them,  so  that  the 
lower  joints  of  each  lie  straight  along,  side 
by  side.  The  head  should  be  skewered  down 
to  the  right  shoulder.  Rabbits  for  roasting 
are  trussed  like  hares.  Fcucns  or  Ki(U  are 
generallv  trussed  in  the  same  way  as  liares. 
As  the  flesh  is  of  a  dry  nature,  they  should 
be  covered  with  a  caul  or  buttered  paper, 
which  should  be  fastened  on  with  a  strini^r. 
Sucking  pigs,  the  moment  they  are  killed, 
should  be  put  into  cold  water  for  a  few 
minutes.  Put  the  pig  for  half  a  minute 
into  a  pail  or  pan  of  boiling  water,  then 
take  it  out  and  pull  off  the  hair  or  bristles  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  any  should  remain, 
put  it  again  into  hot  water ;  when  quite  free 


pan.  to  show  the  mode  of  draining  and  of 
checking  the  roots  by  slates.  .  The  pan  ^ 
should  be  filled  up  over  the  slates  with  light 
rich  earth,  such  as  is  termed  sandy  loam, 
sifted  lightly  through  a  sieve.  One-thitd 
of  decayed  horse-droppings  is  recommended 
to  be  mixed  with  the  earth.  "When  the  sur- 
face has  been  made  even,  let  the*^BNW>d8  be 
sown  very  regularly,  and  as  thinly  as  possible. 
Some  of  the  same  earth  must  then  be  sifted 
over  the  seed  to   the   depth  of  a  quarter 
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of  an  inch.  The  pang  should  be  placed  at 
first  where  they  may  have  the  morning  sun 
till  eleven  o'clock  ;  but  as  the  cold  weather 
advances,  they  must  be  removed  to  a  more 
open  situation,  where  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  sunshine  during  the  whole  day. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  shelter 
them  from  co'd  winds,  and  to  protect  them 
from  frost  and  excessive  wet.  In  this  v/ay 
they  are  to  be  kept  during-  the  winter; 
but,  in  ^larch,  when  the  plants  appear 
above  ground,  in  a  similar  manner  to 
onions,  the  pans  may  be  removed  t  j  their 
iirst  situation.  The  seedlings  are  not  so 
delicate  as  to  need  any  extraordinary  atten- 
tion, except  that,  when  the  season  is  dry, 
moderate  watering  must  not  be  ne^^lected, 
and  they  will  require  to  be  shaded  from  a 
hot  sun,  but  not  placed  under  the  drop  of 
trees.  They  must  be  carefully  weeded,  and 
kept  clear  of  moss.  The  leaves  will  die  ofi' 
about  the  beginning  of  June  ;  but  the  young 
bulbs  are  then  too  small  to  be  moved,  and 
it  is  better  to  allow  them  to  remain  two 
years  without  disturbing  them.  Vv^heu  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  water  any  more,  though  they 
must  be  kept  growing  as  long  as  possible. 
It  is  important,  also,  to  distinguish  between 
tlie  natural  withering  of  the  flowers  and  the 
yellowness  produced  by  dry  cutting  winds. 
S3on  alter  the  leaves  decay,  a  little  fresh 
earth  may  be  sifted  over  the  surlace  of  the 
pans  ;  and  again,  at  Michaelmas,  fresh  earth 
sliould  be  added,  without  disturbing  the 
undersoil,  where  the  minute  young  bulbs 
are  lying  dormant.  The  second  year's 
management  is  precisely  like  the  first,  up 
to  the  period  when  the  leaves  decay ;  then 
pans  of  fresh  earth,  with  good  potsherd 
drainage  and  horizontal  slates,  should  be 
prepared,  as  in  the  first  instance,  for  sowing 
the  seed,  and  the  young  bulbs  must  be 
taken  up  from  the  seed-pans,  and  planted 
out  immediately.  The  earth  in  the  fresh 
pans  may  be  about  five  or  six  inches  deep 
over  the  pieces  of  slate,  and  the  bulbs  may 
be  planted  about  two  inches  apart  and  two 
inches  deep;  or  they  may  be  planted  m  the 
open  ground.  About  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember in  the  south,  or  a  fortnight  earlier 
in  tlie  north,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  sift 
some  fresh  earth  over  the  surface  of  the 
pans,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  moss  and 
the  penetration  of  frost.  When  the  winter 
proves  severe,  however,  they  will  require 
the  further  protection  of  mats  or  pease 
hai'.hn,  as  the  young  bulbs  are  more  liable 
to  suffer  from  frost  than  those  which  are 
older.  When  the  leaves  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  spring,  the  surface  of  the  soil 
should  be  stirred,  but  not  too  deeply,  for 
fear  of  injuring  or  displacing  the'  bulbs. 
Should  the  spring  prove  dry,  the  plants  will 
require  to  be  frequently  refreshed  with 
moderate  waterings ;  and  when  the  leaves 
die  off,  all  weeds  must  be  removed,  and  the 
surface  covered  with  fresh  earth— a  process 
that  will  require  to  be  repeated  about 
IMichaelmas.  The  year  following,  they  are 
to  be  managed  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  old  roots  and  offsets.  On  the  bulbs 
being  taken  up  the  fourth  summer,  they  will 
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be  much  improved  in  size,  and  may  now  be 
planted  out  in  an  appropriate  bed,  prepared 
as  for  blooming  bulbs,  in  drills  six  inches 
asunder,  and  three  inches  deep.  Some  will 
blooMi  the  fifth  season.  When  in  full  bloom 
the  flowers  should  be  examined,  to  mark 
such  as  exhibit  the  best  properties,  itt 
order  to  separate  them  from  others  at  the 
period  of  shifting.  These  are  afterwards  to 
be  planted  out  in  beds  apart,  under  the 
name  of  breeders,  which  are  plain  or  self- 
coloured,  on  a  white  or  yellow  bottom^ 
without  the  fine  streaks  of  colour  produced 
by  the  process  of  breaking.  This  process, 
though  of  great  interest  to  the  cultivator,  is 
little  understood,  and  has,  therefore,  been 
either  left  to  chance,  or  to  empirical  means 
founded  on  no  certain  principles.  The  time 
which  a  breeder  requires  to  break,  is  equally 
uncertain  with  every  other  thmg  connected 
with  the  process ;  some  flowers  breaking  in 
the  leaf,  as  it  is  termed,  and  others  takmg 
from  one  to  twenty  years.  All  efforts  to 
hasten  the  period  have  been  in  vain.  Culture 
of  the  offsets. — When  tulips  have  broken  into 
a  good  disposition  of  colour,  they  can  only 
be  mcreased  by  offsets,  which  require  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  seedling 
bulbs  of  similar  size.  The  offsets  should  be 
separated  from  the  parent  bulb,  after  drying, 
at  Midsummer,  before  putting  them  away  in 
draw^ers  or  bags.  The  offsets  must  not  be 
kept  long  out  of  the  ground,  though  some 
advise  planting  them  as  late  as  November. 
It  is  not  convenient  to  plant  offsets  among 
the  blowing  roots  ;  they  answer  best  in  a 
border  by  themselves,  where  they  may  be 
set  pretty  closely  together,  especially  when 
they  are  small.  Tiiese  oflsets  should  be 
taken  up  when  their  leaves  wither  off,  the 
same  as  the  full-grown  bulbs  ;  otherwise, 
when  the  season  proves  very  wet,  they  are 
apt  to  rot,  particularly  those  of  the  early 
growing  sorts,  which  are  not  by  any  means 
so  hardy  as  the  late  blovvcrs.  When  the 
offsets  have  been  thus  taken  care  of  for  one 
year  or  more,  till  they  attain  the  size  of  full- 
grown  bulbs,  they  may  be  planted  out  in 
flowering  beds.  Planting  out  full- grown  bulbs. — 
A  good  tulip  bulb  ought  to  be  solid,  firm, 
and  covered  with  a  brown  skin  ;  and  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  bulb  or 
the  crown,  for  this  will  infallibly  produce 
canker,  and,  probably,  occasion  the  rotting 
away  of  the  whole  bulb.  When  a  valuable 
bulb  has  been  wounded  or  injured,  the  part 
should  be  pared  with  a  sharp  penknife,  and 
left  for  some  days  to  dry  the  wound  before 
it  is  planted,  as  the  moisture  of  the  soil 
would  otherwise  cause  the  wounded  part  to 
become  putrescent.  The  aspect  most  advan- 
tageous for  flowering  is  one  that  is  open 
and  airy,  that  the  plants  may  have  the  full- 
benefit  of  sunshine  during  the  wjiole  day  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth.  At  the 
same  time,  it  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the 
sweep  of  the  north  and  east  winds,  which 
would  tend  much  to  injure  the  leaves  in  the 
spring,  and  would,  consequently,  affect  the 
beauty  of  the  bloom .  Culture  of  the  tulip.— The 
tulip  grows  best  in  loam  from  rotted  turf  cut 
from  an  old  pasture,  and  if,  at  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet  there  be  a  layer  of  two  oir 
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tliree  inches  of  cow- dung,  the  plants  will  feel 
the  benefit  of  it  just  at  the  time  they  most 
need  it,  when  they  are  rising  for  bloom  and 
swelling  their  pods.     The  tulip  has  to  be 
planted  six  inches  apart  every  way,  and 
three  inches  deep ;  this  is  best  managed  by 
levelling  the  bed  four  inches  lower  than  it 
is  to  be  left,  placing  all  the  bulbs  in  their 
intended  situations,  and  then  coverino-  them 
with  four  inches  of   soil,  which  will  give 
three  inches  above  their  crowns.    When  the 
flowers  begin  to  show  the  colour  of  their 
blooms,  shade  them  from  the  sun,  and  never 
let  any  but  the  very  early  or  the  very  late 
evening  rays  reach  them.    At  the  same  time 
it  cannot  be  too  stroDgiy  recommended  that 
they  should  be  uncovered  at  every  oppor- 
tunity by  daylioht;  on  cloudy  days,  and  on 
all  occasions  when  the  sun  is  not  hot,  they 
should  have  as  much  air  as  possible.    Sviieu 
the  bloom  has  declined,  take  all  the  cloths 
away,  and  remove  from  the  flowers  all  the 
seed-pods,  unless  you  want  to  save  them ; 
when  the  stems  die  half-way  down,  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  take  them  all 
up,  dry  them  in  the  shade,  and  lay  them  in 
a    cool   dry   place,    protected   from    trost. 
Planting  should  all  be  done  during  October 
and  the  early  part  of  November.     After 
planting,  the  bed  should  be  hooped  over, 
and  mats  or  canvas  kept  ready  at  hand  to 
protect  it  from  very  heavy  rains  or  severe 
frosts.    Too  long  or  frequent  covering,  how- 
ever, will  keep  the  influence  of  the  air  from 
the  roots,  and  thereby  cause  the  plants  to 
g^row  weakly  ;  and  moderate  rains  are  more 
beneflcial  than  injurious.     About  the  end 
of  February  all  the  healthy  plants  will  show 
leaf,  and  at  this  time  they  require  to  be 
looked  over  carefully,  to  detect  any  appear- 
ance  of    sickliness    or    canker.      When    a 
cankered  spot  is  discovered,  it  ought  to  be 
cut  out  with  care  on  a  mild  dry  day,  and  the 
wound  exposed  to  the  air,  which,  in  most 
cases,  will  heal  it,  unless  the  whole  plant  be 
in  a  diseased  stute  ;  and  the  surface  of  the 
bed  should  also  be  stirred,  the  lumps  bruised,  j 
and  the  earth  laid  close  to  the  stems.    As  i 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  bleach  or  show  \ 
colour,  the  mats  should  be  discontinued  by  j 
day,  imless  when  the  air  is  very  bleak,  or  ' 
when  frost  is  apprehended  at  night.    When  } 
the  colours  of  "the  flowers  begin  to  show, 
the  awning  should  be  let  down  in  the  hot  I 
sun,  for  exposure  to  either    sun    or   rain  I 
would  cause  the  colours  to  run  and  mix.  ! 
and  in  this  way  would  spoil  the  beauty  of  j 
the  flowers.    But  they  should  have  ali  the  | 
air  mornings  and  evenings,  and  when  the  i 
sun  does  not  shine.    The  awning  should  be  \ 
large,  and  lofty  enough  to  allow  of  being 
walked  under.    The  angle  of  the  roof  should 
be  acute,  because,  if  it  be  too  flat,  the  heavy 
shovrers  which  sometimes  prevail  when  tSlips 
are  in  bloom,  are  apt  to  penetrate  the  can- 
vas and  damage  the  flov.ers.    The  awning 
is  composed  of  stout  duck  or  canvas,  with  a 
lining  of  light  calico  on  the  ties  of  the  roof, 
like  a  ceiling  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
bed ;   the  white  colour  of  the  cloth  adds 
much   to  the   softness  of  tint  and  semi- 
transparency  of  the  flowers.    There  should 
be  a  door  at  each  end,  for  the  convenience 


of  admitting  a  current  of  free  air  when  the 
I  weather  is  too  inclement  to  admit  of  the 
I  a^vning  being  pulled  up.    This  is  eff"ectedby 
!  very  simple  means  :  the  lines  pass  through 
I  staples  in  the  side  of  the  ridge-board,  where 
j  a  knot  at  the  end  fastens  them,  and  the 
j  lines  must  be  brought  down  under  the  pole 
:  and  made  to  pass  through  a  fixed  pulley  at 
the  top  of  each  line.    Ihey  are  then  lobe 
I  brought  down,  and  those  on  each  side  passed 
I  through  a  block  containing  as  many  pulleys 
',  or  sheaves   as  there  are  lines.     By  these 
i  means  all  the  lines  attached  to  each  side  of 
the  awning  will  be  collected  into  one  parcel; 
and  either  on  one  side   or   both,    can  be 
raised  or  lowered  to  any  degree  that  may 
be  necessary.      The   sides   of    the  frame- 
work should  be  closed  with  canvas  drawn 
as  tightly  as  possible.     At    the  time  the 
awning  is  erected,  the  hoops  ousht  to  be 
removed,  and  boards  placed  round  the  bed, 
to  keep  the  mould  from  breaking  down  at 
the  edges.    The  paths  should  aiso  be  made 
a  few  mches  lower,  in  order  to  bring  the 
flowers  nearer  to  the  eye.    As  some  of  the 
'  bulbs  may  fail  to  send  up  flower  stems,  or 
may  perish  altogether,  the    vacancy   thus 
produced  ought  to  be  supplied  by  breaking 
ofi"  the  flower  stems  of  other  plants,  and 
immersing  them  in  phials  of  water  sunk  in 
the  bed.     QuaUtij  of  a  good  tu'ijK—YroTa  one- 
third  to  one-half'a  hollow  globe,  when  ex- 
panded  properly,    edge  smooth  and  even, 
petals  thickN  marking  unbroken  round  the 
exposed  edges  of  the  petals,  when  expanded, 
but  not  to  be  edged  more  than  hall    way 
down  the  petal,  all  six  petals  alike;  colours 
well  defined,  and  the  base  of   the  petals, 
forming  tlie  bottom  of  the  cup,  must  be  free 
from  the  slightest  stain,  the  white  or  yellow, 
or  any  shade  between  them,  must  be  pure, 
all  alike ;  the  stem  straight  and  stiff,  from 
eighteen    inches    to  tlu-ee   feet    in    length. 
Crossing.— As  the  seedlings  will,  in  general, 
partake  of  the  form  and  habit  of  the  plant 
irom  which  the  seed  is  gathered,  and  its 
colours  only  will  follow  those  of  the  flowers 
from  which  the  pollen  is  taken,   so,  as  a 
general  rule  of  crossing,  therefore,  colours 
should  be  crossed  upon  form,  and  the  con- 
trary,   according    to    the  intention  of   the 
operator.    When  the  flower  has  been  selected 
that  is  intended    to    stand    for    seed,    the 
anthers  must  be  removed  before  they  burst 
and  scatter  their  pollen.    This  is  best  done 
early  in  the  morning,  the  pollen  being  then 
more  moist  than  when  the  sun  is  strong; 
and  hence  it  will  not  so  readily  escape  by 
accident,  and  thwart  the  experiment.    For 
a  different  reason  the  crossing  ought  to  be 
performed    at  mid-day,  by  taking  several 
anthers  from  the  flower  selected  on  account 
of  its  colours,  and  dusting  the  pollen  from 
them  on  the  summit  of   the  pistil.     Too 
much  pollen  can  scarcely  be  used  in  the  ex- 
periment.    After  the  operation,  the  plant 
will  require  all  the  sun,  rain,  and  air  that  it 
can  have.     The  plants,  indeed,  which  are 
intended  to  stand  for  seed  should  be  treated 
somewhat  differently  from  those  planted  for 
flowering   only,    by    planting    them    in    a 
separate  bed,  in  a  very  open  situation.    They 
must  not  be  shaded  with  nets,  as  this  like- 
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wise  prevents  the  ripening  of  the  seed. 
About  the  middle  of  July  the  seeds  will  be 
fit  to  gather,  as  will  appear  by  the  stalks 
becoming  dry  and  withered.  When  the 
seed  vessels  begin  to  open,  they  should  be 
cut  off,  with  about  six  inches  of  the  stem, 
and  the  seeds  preserved  in  the  pods  till  the 
time  of  sowing,  taking  care  to  keep  them 
dry,  to  prevent  mouldiness,  which  would 
hinder  them  from  vegetatmg.  Taking  up  the 
dulbs.— As  soon  as  the  flower  falls  the  seed 
pods  must  be  removed  just  at  the  top  of  the 
stalk,  for  if  they  remain,  the  plants  will 
continue  in  a  growing-  state,  and  exhaust 
the  vigour  of  the  bulbs,  which  will  prove 
greatly  injurious  to  their  blooming  finely 
the  foUov/ing  season.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  seed  pods  are  removed,  the  leaves 
soon  become  yellow  and  wither,  and  the 
bulbs,  instead  of  being  gorged  with  sap, 
become  firm  and  ripe.  The  criterion  of  the 
exact  time  of  taking  up  is  when  the  stem 
becomes  dry  enousrh,  three  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  to  bend  down  without 
breaking.  On  being  taken  up  they  may  be 
put  in  appropriate  drawers  or  boxes,  and  be 
kept  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days  ;  but  before 
the  drawers  are  put  away,  the  loose  skins, 
fibres,  and  off"sets,  should  be  removed,  only 
taking  care  not  to  peel  off  the  innermost 
brown  skin,  which  must  remain  on  till  the 
time  of  planting,  otherwise  the  bulb  will  be 
too  much  dried  and  exhausted.  The  most 
convenient  method  for  keeping  the  varieties 
distinct  is  to  have  shallow  boxes  divided 
into  compartments  for  each  bulb,  and  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  a  written  catalogue 
of  names.  These  boxes  may  be  placed  in  a 
cabinet  having  shelves  for  nine  boxes, 
divided  into  a  hundred  and  five  compart- 
ments, in  fifteen  rows,  seven  in  each  row. 
These  may  be  numbered  along  the  sides, 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the 
rows  in  the  bed,  the  advantage  of  which 
will  be  that  either  in  planting  out  or  taking 
up,  the  utmost-correctness  may  be  observed 
with  respect  to  each  individual  bulb. 

TUMOUK.— This  is  a  word  of  very  wide 
signification,  and  may  be  applied  to  any 
local  enlargement,  however  simple  or  harm- 
less in  its  character,  or  however  grave  or 
malignant  in  its  consequences  ;  as  a  tumour 
is  simply  a  swelling,  any  morbid  enlargement 
of  a  part,  whether  the  slow  growth  of  a 
persistent  evil,  that  after  much  pain  and 
greater  or  less  expense  of  time  manifests 
itself  in  the  form  of  an  outward  bulging  or 
enlargement,  or  it  may  be  the  swelling,  that 
springs  up  almost  instantly  after  a  fall, 
bruise  or  blow;  each,  whether  the  disease 
that  causes  it  be  a  concussion  against  a  door 
in  the  dark,  as  a  swollen  and  black  eye,  or 
the  slow  development  of  a  cancerous 
mischief,  is  equally  a  tumour.  It  would  be 
quite  out  of  place  in  a  practical  daily  work 
like  this,  to  enter  minutely  upon  the  many 
varieties  of  tumours  which  surgeons  have 
enumerated,  and  which  are  only  of  conse- 
quence to  the  medical  man  himself,  and 
would  confuse  the  general  reader.  Ex- 
cept those  swellings  which  are  the  result  of 
blows,  falls,  or  immediately  follow  an  acci- 
dent, and  are  those  only,  indeed,  with  which 
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we  shall  give  any  special  direction  for 
treatment,  all  tumours  have  for  simplifica- 
tion been  divided  into  twc  classes,  sarcomatous 
and  encysted.  In  other  words,  fleshy,  inelas- 
tic, firm  swellings,  without  any  apparent 
iuflammation,  attended  with  little  or  no  pain, 
a  sense  of  dull  weight  in  the  part,  and 
excessively  sluggish  in  their  growth,  though 
when  once  excited  proceeding  rapidly  to 
assume  other  and  more  important  charac- 
ters;  and  the  other  case,  swellings  or 
tumours,  consisting  of  firm  fibrous  sacs, 
like  gutta-percha  balls  of  varying  size,  con- 
taining a  fluid  that,  through  all  the  super- 
structure of  skin  and  adipose  substance, 
can  be  felt  to  fluctuate.  Each  of  these 
divisions  has  several  varieties  or  orders,  as 
the  simple/a;;^?/  tumour ;  the  indolent  growth 
known  as  goitre  or  iren\  and  the  most 
dangerous  of  all,  the  fungus  hcematodes.  In 
all  varieties  of  either  of  the.two  classifica- 
tions, as  the  patient's  health  at  the  time  has 
much  to  do  with  the  successful  treatment,  a 
surgeon  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  best 
system  to  adopt  for  the  cure  of  the  disease; 
a3,  by  an  error  of  practice,  a  simple  tumour 
might  be  converted  into  a  malignant  disease. 
For  ordinary  tumours  or  swellings,  the 
result  of  accident  or  inflammation,  the  best 
mode  of  treatment  is  the  soothing  system 
of  warm  or  hot  fomentations,  especially  so 
when  situated  over  a  joint.  In  such  cases, 
where  there  is  any  hope  to  disperse  the 
swelling  before  running  into  the  stage  of 
suppuration,  a  warm  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead,  half  an  ounce  of  the  sugar  of  lead  to  a 
quart  of  warm  water,  with  which  a  gill  of 
vinegar  has  been  mixed,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  applications.  When,  hov^ever,  throbbing 
has  set  in,  accompanied  with  increased  pain 
and  heat  pf  the  part,  and  constitutional 
tremors,  suqh  treatijaent  is  no  longer  of  any 
avail,  and  must  be  set  aside ;  matter,  in  that 
case  is  forming,  and  it  must  be  encouraged 
by  hot  fomentations  of  chamomile  flowers,  or 
poppy-heads,  and  continued  till  the  abscess 
is  sufliciently  forward  to  be  opened.  For 
the  ordinary  and  common  tumours,  that 
occur  on  the  head  or  face,  from  blows  or 
falls,  the  extract  of  lead  applied  on  lint  for 
a  few  times,  is  generally  the  only  remedy 
needed;  sometimes  indeed,  when  not  early 
attended  to,  leeches  are  demanded,  but  if 
the  lead  is  applied  early,  they  will  never  be 
required. 

TUNBRIDGE  CAKES.— Rub  six  ounces 
of  butter  quite  smooth  into  a  pound  of  flour, 
then  mix  in  six  ounces  of  sugar,  beat  and 
strain  two  eggs  and  make  the  above  into  a 
paste.  Roll  it  out  very  thin  and  cut  it  with 
the  top  of  a  glass  into  cakes ;  prick  them 
with  a  fork,  and  cover  with  caraways,  or 
glaze  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  dust  a 
little  white  sugar  over.  Bake  them  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

j^^  Butter,' 60ZS. ;  flour,  lib. ;  sugar,  6ozs. ; 
eggs.  2 ;  caraways  and  sugar,  suflicient. 

TUNBRIDGE  PUFFS.— Put  into  anicely 
tinned  saucepan  a  pint  of  milk,  and  when  it 
boils,  stir  into  it  as  much  flour  as  will  make 
it  a  thick  batter ;  add  three  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  oil  of 
cinnamon,  or  any  other  seasoning;  dust  a 
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large  flat  plate  with  flour,  with  a  spoon 
throw  on  it  the  batter  ,n  the  form  of  balls 
or  fritters,  and  drop  them  into  boiling' clari- 
fied dripping:  or  Jard.  Serve  them  with 
pounded  Joaf  sugar  strewed  over.  The 
batter  may  be  made  into  a  puddin,^,  adding 
with  the  eg2"^  an  ounce  of  salt  batter. 
Boil,  and  serve  it  with  a  sweet  sauce. 

TUNING  FORK —In  tuning  the  notes 
of  a  musical  instrument,  such  as  the  piano- 
forte, the  first  point  is  to  fix  upon  some  one 
note,  by  the  pitch  of  which  ail  others  may 
be  determined.  The  only  way  of  retaining 
a  permanent  pitch  for  use  is  by  Iiaving  an 
instrument  v/hich  tune  will  not  alter.  A 
standard  pitch  is  usually  obtained,  or  pro- 
fessed to  be  obtained  by  the  tuning  fork,  an 
instrument  consisting  of  two  steel  prongs, 
extending  from  a  steel  handle.  When  these 
prongs  are  sharply  struck,  they  vibrate,  and 
if  the  instrumentbe  then  held  to  the  ear.  or 
placed  upon  the  flap  of  a  table,  or  any  other 
sound-board,  a  low  and  pure  sound  is  heard. 
if  the  prongs  be  perlectly  equal.  The^c 
tuning  forks  are  usually  made  to  sound 
either  C  or  A. 

TUKBOT  — This  is  the  best  of  all  our  sea 
fish,  and  is  taken  on  tlie  south  and  east 
coasts  of  England  in  great  numbers,  and 
also  of  Norway  and  Holland.  It  is  a 
broad  flat  fish,  thick  and  fleshy,  with  a 
.gelatinous  skin,  which  is  highly  esteemed. 
The  consistence  of  the  flesh  should  be  firm 
and  curdy,  without  being  hard  or  woolly; 
and  it  is  better  kept  for  a  couple  of  days  in 
a  cool  place. 

TURBOT  BAKED.- Butter  the  inside 
of  the  dish  which  is  to  contain  it.  and 
sprinkle  it  with  a  mixture  of  beaten  pepper, 
grated  nutmeg,  chopped  parsley,  and  a  little 
salt;  pour  in  a  pint  of  white  wine.  Cut  off  the 
head  and  tail  ot  the  turbot,  and  lay  it  in  a 
dish:  sprinkle  it  with  the  same  port  of 
mixture  with  which  you  did  the  dish,  and 
pour  over  it  another  pint  of  wine.  Stick 
small  bits  of  butter  all  over  the  flsli.  dredize 
a  little  flour,  and  strew  crumbs  of  bread. 
"When  baked  of  a  fine  brown,  lay  it  on  the 
dish;  stir  the  sauce  in  the  baking-dish  all 
together  ;  put  it  into  a  saucepan,  and  shake 
in  a  little  flour ;  add  a  bit  of  butter  and 
two  spoonfuls  of  soy  or  ketchup  when  it 
boils;  and  when  it  again  boils,  pour  it  into  a 
tureen  and  starve  it  up.  Tlie  dish  may  be 
garnished  v,-ith  scraped  horseradish,  or  slices 
of  lemon. 

TURBOT  BOILED.— Make  a  brine  with 
a  handful  or  two  of  salt,  and  a  gallon  or 
more  of  vrater ;  let  the  turbot  lie  in  it  two 
hours  befoie  it  is  to  be  boiled,  then  set  on  a 
fish  kettle  with  water  enough  to  cover  it, 
and  about  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  or  less  if  the 
turbot  is  small,  and  put  in  a  piece  of  horse- 
radish ;  when  the  water  boils,  put  in  the 
♦urbot,  the  white  side  uppermost,  on  a  fish 
plate;  let  it  be  done  enough,  but  not  too 
much,  which  will  be  easily  knov.n  by  the 
look;  a  small  one  will  take  twenty  minutes, 
a  large  one  half  an  hour;  then  take  it  up, 
and  set  it  on  a  fish  plate  to  drain,  before  it 
is  laid  on  the  dish,  with  lobster  sauce  or 
white  spjjce. 


TURBOT  FRIED.— It  must  be  a  small 
turbot,  cat  across  as  if  it  were  ribbed; 
when  it  is  quite  dry,  flour  it,  and  put  i^  in  a 
large  frying-pm  with  boiling  lard  sulfioient 
to  cover  it ;  fry  it  till  it  is  brown,  then 
drain  it.  Or  with  sauce  made  thus  :  clean  the 
pan,  put  into  it  almost  enough  sherry  to 
cover  it,  anchovy,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a  little 
ginger;  put  in  the  fish,  and  let  it  stew  till 
half  the  liquor  is  wasted  ;  then  take  it  out, 
and  put  in  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  a  minced  lemon;  let  them  simmer  till 
of  a  proper  thickness  ;  rub  a  hot  dish  with 
a  piece  of  shallot ;  lay  the  turbot  on  the  dish, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  it. 

TURBOT,  TO  Carve.— The  fish  should  be 
placed  with  the  underpart  uppermost  on  the 
dish,  so  that  this  may  be  assisted  in  prefe- 
rence. 3Iake  an  incision  from  1  to  2.  and 
another  from  3  to  4 ;  then  cut  from  between 


5  and  6,  which  is  the  prime?t  part.  When 
the  whole  of  this  side  is  served,  assist  the 
upper  part,  raising  the  backbone  with  tlie 
fork,  while  the  fish-knife  is  used  for  the 
flesh;  this  is  more  solid  and  less  delicate. 
The  fins  are  much  esteemed. 

TURBOT,  TO  CiiooSE.-Turbot,  and  all 
flat  fish,  are  rigi(}  and  firm,  wlien  fresh  :  the 
under  side  should  be  of  a  rich  cream  colour. 
When  out  of  season,  or  too  long  kept,  this 
becomes  a  bluish  white,  and  the  fiesh  soft 
and  flaccid.  A  clear  bright  eye  in  fish  is 
also  a  mark  of  being  fresh  and  good. 

TURF  CUTTER.— An  implement  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  indicated  by  its  name, 
is  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving. 
In  its  general  construction  it  resembles  a 


plough.    To  the  free  part  of  the  beam  are 
connected,  through  uprights  carrying  axles, 
two  wheels,  one  on  each  side.    At  the  back 
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of  the  basin  is  fitted  a  standard,  which 
■carries  the  axle  of  a  third  wheel.  The  axle 
is  prolong'ed  beyond  the  wheel  on  each  side, 
and  forged  or  affixed  to  it  are  two  small 
cranks.  To  that  before  thehind  wheel  is  fitted 
a  curved  bearer,  Vvhich  terminates  at  bottom 
in  a  share  or  parer,  and  to  the  support  is 
affixed  a  mould-board.  To  each  of  the 
<jranks  on  the  axis  of  the  hind  wheel  is  con- 
nected a  rod,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
fixed  to  a  scraper  or  cleaver,  which  on  the 
rotation  of  the  wheels,  travels  to  and  fro, 
and  clears  and  scrapes  the  share  and  mould- 
board.  TVhen  the  implement  is  reguJated 
for  the  removing  of  turf,  to  a  standard 
descending  from  the  beam,  just  in  the  rear 
of  the  fore  wheels,  two  cutters  are  fitted, 
one  for  cutting  off  the  turf  longitudinally, 
cr  in  a  line  with  that  in  which  the  imple- 
ment is  drawn,  and  the  other  for  cutting  it 
transversely,  or  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to 
that  in  which  the  implement  advances.  At 
bottom,  the  cutter  standard  terminates  in  a 
bow,  which  carries  an  axle,  upon  one  end  of 
which  is  keyed  a  circular  disc.  On  the  axle, 
and  between  the  bow,  is  affixed  a  cutter  for 
making-  the  cross  cut.  Upon  the  implement 
going  forward,  the  circular  disc  revolves, 
makes  a  contmuous  cut,  and  carrying  round 
*he  other  cutter  with  it,  causes  it  to  cut  once 
with  everv  revolution  of  the  disc. 

TURF  SCRAPER.— A  plate  of  iron  fixed 
at  right  angles  across  the  end  of  a  long 


handle,  used  chiefly  to  scrape  off  earth  or 
the  exuvi?e  of  worms,  snails,  &c.,  from 
lav/ns,  grass  verges,  or  walks,  early  in  the 
spring.  In  some  cases,  teeth,  like  those  of 
a  saw,  are  formed  in  the  edae  of  the  blade 
of  such  scrapers,  in  order  to  tear  out  the 
moss  from  lawns. 

TURFIXG.— This  operation  consists  in 
laying  down  turf  on  surfaces  intended  for 
lawns,  in  parterres  or  pleasure-grounds. 
The  turf  is  cut  from  a  smooth  firm  part  of 
an  old  sheep  pasture,  free  from  coarse 
grasses  ;  in  performing  this  operation,  the 
ground  is  first  crossed  by  parallel  lines 
about  a  foot  asunder,  and  afterwards  inter- 
'sected  by  others  three  feet  asunder,  both 
headed  by  a  line  and  the  turf-raser.  After- 
wards, the  turf-spade  is  employed  to  sepa- 
rate the  undivided  turfs,  which  are  rolled  up 
and  conveyed  to  the  spot  where  they  are  to 
l>e  used.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  this 
case,  all  the  sides  of  each  turf  are  bevelled, 
"by  which  means  when  they  are  laid  down 
exactly  as  they  were  before  being  taken  up, 
tlieir  edges  will  fit.  and  in  some  degree  lap 
over  each  other,  whereby,  after  rolling,  a 
more  compact  surface  will  be  formed. 
The  surface  on  which  the  turfs  are  to  be 
laid  ought  previously  to  be  either  dug  or 
trenched,  so  as  to  be  brought  to  one  degree 
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of  consistency,  and  then  rolled,  so  that  it 
may  not  afterwards  sink  ;  the  turfs  being 
laid  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  fit,  are 
to  be  first  beaten  individually,  and  then 
watered  and  rolled  till  the  whole  is  smooth 
and  even.  Edgings  of  turf  are  generally 
two  feet  broad,  or  upwards.  The  turfs  being 
cut  in  regular  portions,  with  the  edges  or 
sides  of  each  turf  perpendicular,  and  the 
two  ends  oblique  in  the  slope,  they  are  to  be 
placed  so  that  the  one  may  fit  exactly  to  the 
other.  They  are  next  to  be  beaten  with  the 
beetle,  afterwards  watered,  and  again  beaten 
or  rolled  till  they  become  very  nearly  level 
v.ith  the  gravel;  and  finally,  alineis  applie* 
to  their  edges  and  the  raser  used  to  cut 
them  off  periodically. 

TURKEY  BOILED.— Make  a  stuffing 
with  grated  bread,  oysters  chopped,  grated 
lemon-peel,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  about 
four  ounces  of  butter  or  suet  chopped,  a 
little  cream,  and  yolk  of  e^^  to  make  it  a 
light  stuffing ;  fill  the  craw.  If  there  is  any 
left,  make  it  into  balls.  Flour  the  turkey, 
put  it  into  water  v/hile  cold ;  take  off  the 
scum  as  it  rises  ;  let  it  boil  gently  ;  a  mid- 
dlina-sized  turkey  will  take  about  an  hour. 
Boil  the  balls,  lay  them  round  it  with  oyster 
sauce  on  the  dish  and  in  the  boat.  The 
stuffing  may  be  made  without  oysters  ;  or  it 
may  be  stuffed  with  forcemeat,  or  sausage- 
meat  mixed  with  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  and 
yolks  of  egg.  If  oysters  are  not  to  be  had, 
white  celery  sauce  is  very  good,  or  white 
sauce. 

TURKEY  BOXED.— Take  a  small,  well- 
kept,  but  quite  sweet  hen- turkey  of  from 
seven  to  eight  pounds  weight,  and  remove, 
by  the  receipt  for  a  fowl,  all  the  bones, 
except  those  of  the  pmions,  without  opening 
the  bird;  draw  it  into  shape,  and  fill  it 
entirely  with  exceedingly  fine  sausage- 
meat,  beginning  with  the  legs  and  wings ; 
plump  the  breast  well  in  preparing  it,  and 
when  its  original  shape  is  restored,  tie  it 
securely  at  both  ends,  and  at  the  extremities 
of  the  legs ;  pass  a  straight  iron  skew"er 
through  these  and  the  body,  and  another 
through  the  wings  and  body;  then  lay  a 
twine  over  the  back  of  the  turkey,  and  pass 
it  under  the  ends  of  the  first  skewer,  cross 
it  in  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  pass  it 
under  the  ends  of  the  second  skewer;  then 
carry  it  over  the  pinions  to  keep  them 
firmly  in  their  place,  and  fasten  it  firmly  at 
the  neck.  TTlien  a  cradle  spit  is  not  at 
hand,  a  bottle  jack  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient than  any  other  for  holding  the 
turkey;  and  after  the  hook  of  this  is  passed 
through  the  neck,  it  must  be  further  sup- 
ported by  a  string  running  across  the  back 
and  under  the  points  of  the  skewer  which 
confines  the  pinions  to  the  hook,  for  other- 
wise its  weiofht  would  most  probably  cause 
it  to  fall.  Flour  it  w^ell,  place  it  far  from  the 
fire  until  it  is  heated  through,  and  baste  it 
plentifully  and  incessantly  with  butter.  An 
hour  and  three  quarters  will  roast  it  well. 
Break  the  bones  into  pieces  for  gravy  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water  or  good  veal  broth, 
with  a  little  salt,  a  few  slices  of  celery,  a 
dozen  corns  of  pepper,  and  a  bunch  or  two 
of  parsley.     Brown  gently  in  a  piece  of 
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fresh  butter,  a  couple  of  ounces  of  lean  ham ; 
add  to  them  a  slight  dredging-  of  flour  and  a 
little  cayenne,  and  pour  to  them  the  broth 
from  the  bones ;  after  it  has  boiled  lor  an 
hour,  and  has  been  strained  and  skimmed, 
shake  the  stewpan  well  round,  and  stew  the 
g-ravy  until  it  is  wanted  for  the  table  ;  clear 
it  entirely  from  fat,  strain  and  serve  it  very 
hot.  A  shallot  or  half  an  onion  may  be 
browned  with  the  ham,  when  either  is  iiked, 
but  their  flavour  is  not,  we  think,  appro- 
priate to  poultry. 

TURKEY  BROILED.— On  the  rump, 
gizzard,  and  a  drumstick,  put  pepper  and 
cayenne ;  let  them  be  broiled,  and  brought 
to  table  as  hot  as  possible;  cut  them  in 
small  pieces,  pour  over  them  a  ladleful  of 
mustard,  ditto  of  melted  butter,  a  spoonful 
of  soy,  ditto  of  lemon-juice,  and  some  of 
the  gravy  out  of  the  dish  ;  mix  quickly,  and 
hand  round.  Fowls  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

TURKEY  GIBLETS.-The  giblets  con- 
sist of  the  pinions,  the  claws,  the  neck, 
liver,  and  gizzard.  Scald  the  whole,  and  put 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  some  butter,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  chives,  a  clove  of  garlic, 
two  cloves,  thyme,  bay  leaf,  basilic,  mush- 
rooms, put  all  on  the  lire  with  a  spoonful  of 
flour,  moisten  the  whole  with  water  or  stock, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  ;  stew  till  done, 
then  take  out  the  bouquet,  and  add  three 
yolks  of  eggs,  warm,  but  do  not  let  it  boil 
or  it  will  curdle.  You  can  vary  the  flavour 
by  adding  turnips  or  potatoes  sliced. 

TURKEY  HASHED.— Mix  some  flour 
with  a  piece  of  butter,  stir  it  into  some 
cream  and  a  little  veal  gravy,  till  it  boils  up, 
cut  the  turkey  in  pieces,  not  too  small,  put 
it  into  the  sauce,  with  grated  lemon-peel, 
white  pepper  and  mace  pounded,  a  little 
mushroom  powder  or  ketchup,  simmer  it  up. 
Oysters  can  be  added. 

TURKEY  PATTIES.— Mince  some  of 
the  white  part  with  grated  lemon,  nutmeg-, 
and  a  little  salt,  white  pepper,  cream,  anil 
a  little  butter  warmed;  All  the  patties,  and 
bake  as  usual. 

TURKEY  PIE.-Break  the  bones  of  a 
turkey,  and  beat  it  flat  on  the  breast.  Lard 
it  with  bacon,  lay  it  in  a  dish  with  some 
slices  of  bacon  under  it,  and  season  it  well 
with  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  cloves.  Lay 
a  slice  of  bacon  over  it,  cover  it  with  a  crust, 
and  bake  it. 

TURKEY  PULLED.-Skin  a  turkey; 
take  ofl"  the  fillets  from  the  breast,  and  put 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  rest  of  the 
white  meat  and  wiugs,  side-bones,  and 
merrythought,  with  a  pint  of  broth,  a  large 
blade  of  mace  pounded,  a  shallot  minced 
fine,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  a  roll  of 
peel,  some  salt,  and  a  few  grains  of  cayenne ; 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  let  it 
simmer  for  two  or  three  minutes  till  the 
meat  is  warm.  In  the  mean  time,  score  the 
legs  and  rump,  powder  them  with  pepper 
and  salt,  broil  them  nicely  brown,  and  lay 
them  on  or  round  the  pulled  chicken. 
Three  tablespoonluls  of  good  cream,  or  the 
yolks  of  as  many  egg^,  will  be  a  great  im- 
provement to  it. 


TURKEY  ROASTED.  -  When  trussed! 
for  roasting,  cut  the  liver  to  pieces,  andn 
set  it  over  the  tire  in  a  stewpan,  with  half  all 
pint  of  oysters  washed,  and  their  liquor, 
which  must  be  strained,  some  pepper  and: 
salt,  two  bay  leaves,  two  blades  ot  mace,  a' 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  let  tl;ese 
stew  very  gently  about  ten  minutes,  and| 
then  take  them  off",  singe  the  turkey,  andi 
stuff  it  with  the  oysters,  cover  the  paper: 
over  it,  spit  it  and  lay  it  down  to  a  good 
fire,  but  at  a  distance;  while  it  is  roasting-,; 
set  on  a  stewpan,  with  half  a  pint  of  essence 
of  ham ;  take  a  pint  of  oysters,  throw  them 
into  boiling  water,  remove  the  beard,  then 
put  them  into  the  essence  of  ham ;  add  a 
little  lemon -juice,  give  them  a  boil.  When 
the  turkey  is  done  and  in  the  dish,  pour  the 
sauce  over  it. 

TURKEY  SAUCE. -Open  a  pint  of  I 
oysters  into  a  basin,  wash  them  from  their 
liquor,  and  put  them  into  another  basin.  | 
Pour  the  liquor,  as  soon  as  settled,  into  a 
saucepan,  and  put  to  it  a  little  white  gravy, 
and  a  teaspoonlul  of  lemon  pickle.  Thicken 
with  flour  and  butter,  and  boil  it  three  or 
four  minutes.  Put  in  a  spoonful  of  cream, 
and  then  the  oysters.  Shake  them  over  the 
tire  till  quite  hot,  but  do  not  let  them  boil. 

TURKEY  STEWED.-Choose  a  small 
turkey  and  bone  it,  fill  it  with  a  forcemeat 
made  as  follows  : — Take  nearly  a  pound  of 
veal  and  the  meat  of  two  pigeons,  a  tongue 
out  of  the  pickle,  boiled  and  peeled,  chop  all 
these  ingredients  together,  and  beat  them 
in  a  mortar  with  some  marrow  from  a  beef 
bone,  or  a  pound  of  suet  from  a  loin  of  veal ; 
season  them  with  two  or  three  cloves,  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace,  and  half  a  nutmeg 
dried  at  the  lire,  and  pounded  with  some 
salt;  mix  all  these  well  together,  fill  the 
turkey,  and  fry  it  of  a  fine  brown;  put  it 
into  a  pot  that  will  just  hold  it,  lay  some 
skewers  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  to  keep 
the  turkey  from  sticking  ;  put  in  a  quart  of 
good  stock  gravy,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it 
stew  for  half  an  hour,  very  gently ;  put  in 
aglassof  port  wine,  one  spoonful  of  ketchup, 
a  large  spoonful  of  pickled  mushrooms,  and 
a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  cover  it 
close,  and  let  it  stew  half  an  hour  longer, 
fry  some  holiov/  i'rench  loaves ;  then  take 
some  oy.sters,  stew  them  in  a  saucepan  with 
a  bit  of  mace,  their  liquor,  a  little  sherry, 
and  a  piece  of  butter  roiled  in  flour,  let  them 
stewtill  they  are  pretty  thick  ;  fill  the  loaves 
with  them,  lay  the  turkey  in  a  dish,  pour 
the  sauce  over  it,  and  lay  the  loaves  on  each 
side. 

TURKEY  STUFFING.— Take  the  fore- 
going composition  for  the  roast  turkey,  or 
add  the  soft  part  of  a  dozen  oysters  to  it,  an 
anchovy,  or  a  little  g^rated  liam  or  tongue,  if 
you  like  it,  is  still  more  relishing.  Fill  the 
craw  of  the  turkey,  but  do  not  cram  it  so  as 
to  disfigure  its  shape.  Pork  sausage  meat 
is  sometimes  used  to  stufi"  turkeys ;  or  fried» 
and  sent  up  as  a  garnish. 

TURKEY,    TO    Carve.  — In    carving   a 

turkey,  it  should  not  be  divided  till  the  breast 

is  disposed  of;  but  if  it  be  thought  proper 

to  divide,  the  same  process  may  be  followed 
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as  directed  for  a  fowl.  The  following  is  the 
best  mode  of  carving  this  bird:— Cut  slices 
from  the  breast  in  the  direction  of  2  2  2  and 
from  4  to  3.    Sever  the  lour  quarters,  and 


divide  the  thighs  from  the  drumsticks 
which,  being-  tough,  should  be  reserved  to 
the  last.  A  thin  slice  of  the  forcemeat 
which  is  under  the  breast  should  be  given 
to  each  person.  The  finest  parts  of  a  turkey 
are  the  breast,  neck  bones,  and  wings. 

TUllKEY,  TO  Choose.— A  turkey-cock, 
if  young,  has  smooth  black  legs  with  a  short 
gpu?',  the  eyes  full  and  bright,  and  the  feet 
limber  and  moist.  Observe  that  the  spurs 
are  not  cut  or  scraped;  an  operation  often 
performed  to  deceive  the  unwary.  A  hen 
turkey  is  known  to  be  fresh  by  the  same 
rules  ;  if  she  is  old,  her  legs  will  be  red  and 
roufj^h  ;  if  she  is  with  eggs,  the  vent  will  be 
soft  and  open  ;  if  the  vent  is  hard,  she  has 
no  eggs. 

TUllKEY,  TO  Prepare.— When  the  bird 
is  picked  carefully,  break  the  leg-bone  close 
to  the  foot;  hang  on  a  hook,  and  draw  out 
the  strings  from  the  thigh;  cut  the  neck 
close  oif  to  the  back,  taking  care  to  leave 
the  crop- skin  long  enough  to  turn  over  the 
back:  remove  the  crop,  and  loosen  the  liver 
and  gut  at  the  throat  end  with  the  middle 
linger.  Cut  off  the  vent,  remove  the  gut, 
pull  out  the  gizzard,  with  crooked  v/ire, 
and  the  liver  will  soon  follow:  but  be 
oareful  not  to  break  the  ei-all.  Wipe  the 
inside  perfectly  clean  with  a  wet  cloth ; 
then  cut  the  breast- bone  through  on 
each  side  close  to  the  back,  and  draw  the 
legs  close  to  the  crop ;  then  put  a  cloth  on 
the  breast,  beat  the  thigh  bone  down  with  a 
rolling-pin  tiil  it  is  flat.  If  the  turkey  is  to 
be  trussed  for  boiling,  cut  the  first  joint  of 
the  legs  off;  pass  the  middle  finger  into  the 
inside,  raise  the  skin  of  the  legs,  and  put 
them  under  the  apron  of  the  bird.  Put  a 
skewer  into  the  joint  of  the  wing  and  the 
middle  joint  of  the  leg,  and  run  it  through 
the  body  and  the  other  leg  and  wing.  The 
liver  and  gizzard  must  be  put  in  the  pinions, 
care  being  taken  to  open  and  previously 
remove  the  contents  of  the  latter ;  the  gull 
bladder  must  also  be  detached  from  the  liver. 
Then  turn  the  small  end  of  the  pinion  on 
the  back,  and  tie  a  packthread  over  the  ends 
of  the  legs,  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  If 
the  turkey  is  to  be  roasted,  leave  the  legs 
on ;  put  a  skewer  in  the  joint  of  the  wing, 
tuck  the  legs  close  up,  and  put  the  skewer 
through  the  middle  of  the  legs  and  b^dy ; 
on  the  other  side  put  another  skewer  in  at 
the  small  part  of  the  leg.  Put  it  close  on 
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the  outside  of  the  side  bones,  and  push  the 
skewer  through,  and  the  same  on  the  other 
side.  Put  the  liver  and  gizzard  between  the 
pinions,  and  turn  the  point  of  the  pinion; 
another  skewer  through  the  body  of  the 
bird. 

TURKEY  WITH  TRUFFLES.  —  Take 
two  pounds  of  truffles,  brush  them  well, 
skin  them,  and  chop  them  fine.  Take  all 
the  fat  you  can  find  in  the  turkey ;  put  in  a 
saucepan  a  piece  of  butter,  the  truffles,  salt, 
and  spices;  let  them  stew  about  ten  mi- 
nutes; add  the  parings  of  the  truffles 
chopped,  and  the  fat  of  the  turkey  pounded, 
and  some  bacon  also  pounded.  Put  all  this 
into  the  turkey  to  stuff  it,  taking  care  to 
close  it  well,  so  that  the  stuffing  should  not 
escape.  Roast  the  turkey,  and  serve  it 
with  truffles  warm  or  stewed.  It  must  stew 
gently  in  some  stock  which  will  serve  for 
the  same,  and  which  you  thicken  with  flour 
browned  in  butter  and  the  parings  of  the 
truffles. 

TURKEY  EGGS,  to  DRESS.-Though  of 
a  large  size,  they  are  delicate  in  flavour,  and 
are  equally  valuable  for  the  breakfast-table, 
cooked  simply  in  the  shell,  or  for  compound- 
ing any  of  the  dishes  for  which  hen's  egg3 
are  commonly  in  request.  They  make  super- 
exceilent  sauce,  omelettes,  custards,  and  pud- 
dings ;  and  are  especially  to  be  recommended 
poached,  or  served  by  any  other  of  the 
following  receipts.  Those  of  the  smallest 
size  and  palest  colour,  which  are  the  eggs  of 
the  young  birds,  are  the  best  adapted  for 
serving  boiled  in  the  shells ;  they  are  some- 
times almost  white.  Those  of  the  full- 
grown  turkeys  are  thickly  speckled,  of  a  deep 
tawny  hue  or  fawn  colour.  Six  minutes 
will  render  the  whites  firm;  four  minutes 
will  poach  them. 

TURKEYS,  To»  Rear.  — When  turkey 
chicks  first  come  forth,  they  are  extremely 
weak,  and  much  assiduous  care  is  necessary 
to  rear  them.  The  first  thing  to  be  attended 
to  is,  to  remove  them  to  a  situation  where 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays, 
which  at  first  are  too  powerful  for  them.  A 
woody  place  is  the  most  suitable  to  their 
natural  habits.  Nothing  is  so  destructive 
to  them  as  rain,  from  which  they  must  be 
protected.  When  young  turkeys  acciden- 
tally get  wet,  they  should  be  brought  into  a 
house,  carefully  dried  by  applying  soft  towels 
to  them  and  placed  near  a  fire,  and  fed  upon 
bread  v/hich  has  been  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  ground  pepper  or  ginger.  It 
should  be  made  up  in  the  form  of  small  peas. 
If  the  bread  is  too  dry  for  this  purpose,  it 
may  be  moistened  with  a  little  sweet  milk. 
Sliould  the  turkey-poults  refuse  to  eat  it,  a 
few  of  these  pellets  may  be  forced  down 
their  throats.  Even  heavy  dews  prove 
destructive  to  them,  and  frost  is  no  less 
injurious  in  its  effects.  These  must,  there- 
fore, be  most  carefully  guarded  against 
when  the  hens  incubate  in  March  or  early  in 
April.  Dry  and  sandy  situations  are  most 
congenial  for  breeding  turkeys,  and  espe- 
cially elevated  situations,  where  large  woods 
are  contiguous.  A  male  turkey  is  sufficient 
for  twelve  or  sixteen  females,  although  the 
former  number  is  probably  the  safest  to 
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prevent  sterility  in  the  eg-gs,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  those  of  turkeys. 
Eg-g^s  should  never  be  Intrusted  to  the  care 
of  a  female  until  she  Is  at  least  two  years 
of  age ;  and  hens  may  be  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  incubation  till  they  reach  their  tenth  year. 
The  largest  and  strongest  hen's  eggs  should 
be  kept  for  this  purpose.  During  the  time 
the  hen  is  sitting  it  becomes  necessary  to 
place  food  near  her,  as  otherwise,  from  her 
assiduity,  they  may  be  starved  to  death,  as 
turkey- hens  seldom  move  from  their  nest 
during  the  whole  time  of  incubation.  Where 
farmers  rear  turkeys  in  great  numbers,  they 
do  not  indulge  the  hen  by  allowing  her  to 
sit  as  soon  as  she  has  done  laying,  but  keep 
them  from  her  until  all  the  other  hens  have 
ceased  to  lay,  as  it  is  of  consequence  that 
they  should  all  be  hatched  about  one  time. 
When  turkey-hens  are  uneasy  during  this  in- 
terval, they  may  be  indulged  with  hen's  eggs. 
When  they  have  all  ceased  to  lay,  each  of 
them  is  provided  with  a  nest  ranged  close  to 
the  wall,  in  a  barn  or  other  conveuient  place, 
and  each  is  supplied  with  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  of  her  own  eggs.  The  windows  and 
doors  are  then  closed,  and  only  opened  once 
in  the  twenty- four  hours  for  the  admission 
of  air,  and  lor  the  purpose  of  feeding  the 
hens.  They  are  taken  off  their  nest,  fed  and 
replaced,  and  again  shut  up.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  day,  the  person  who  is  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  birds,  examines 
all  the  eggs,  and  removes  those  that  are 
addled,  feeds  the  hens,  and  does  not  again 
disturb  them  till  the  poults  have  emerged 
from  their  shells  and  have  become  perfectly 
dry,  from  the  heat  of  the  parent  bird ;  as  to 
be  subjected  to  cold  at  this  time  would  cer- 
tainly kill  them.  When  the  young  birds  are 
thoroughly  dried,  two  of  the  broods  are 
joined  together,  and  the  care  ot  them  in- 
trusted to  a  single  hen;  and  those  which 
have  been  deprived  of  their  ofispring  are 
again  placed  on  hen's  or  duck's  eggs,  and 
subjected  a  second  time  to  the  tedious  opera- 
tion of  incubation,  in  which  case  it  is  not 
imusual  for  them  to  bring  out  thirty  eggs. 
We  cannot  recommend  this  practice  in  point 
of  humanity ;  for  the  poor  hens,  when  they 
have  accomplished  their  second  sittino^,  are 
literally  reduced  to  skin  and  bone,  and  fre- 
quently so  weak  as  hardly  to  be  able  to 
walk.  As  before  hinted,  great  care  should 
be  taken  of  the  young  poults ;  besides 
warmth,  proper  food,  and  shade,  the  nearer 
they  are  to  a  pure  running  stream  the  better, 
as  they  drink  a  great  deal,  and  nothing  is 
of  greater  importance  to  their  being  success- 
fully reared  than  fresh  drink.  They  must 
be  also  carefully  protected  fromstronggusts 
of  wind,  and  on  the  slightest  appearance  of 
a  thunder-storm,  should  be  immediately 
taken  into  a  house.  They  should  get  no 
food  for  twenty-four  hours  after  they  leave 
their  eggs.  Their  first  food  should  be  hard- 
boiled  eggs  finely  chopped,  and  mixed  with 
crumbs  of  bread.  Curd  is  also  an  excellent 
food  for  them.  When  they  are  about  a  week 
old,  boiled  peas  and  minced  scallion  are 
given  to  them.  If  eggs  are  continued,  the 
shells  should  be  minced  down  with  their 
food  to  assist  digestion,  or  some  very  coarse 


sand  or  minute  pebbles.  They  should  be 
fed  thrice  a  day,  and  as  they  get  older  a 
mixture  of  lettuce- milk  will  be  found  bene- 
ficial, together  with  minced  nettles.  Barley 
boiled  in  milk  is  another  excellent  food  at 
this  period,  and  then  oats  boiled  in  milk. 
In  short,  the  constitution  of  young  turkeys 
requires  at  all  ages  every  kind  of  stimulating 
tood.  When  about  three  weeks  old,  their 
meat  should  consist  of  a  mixture  of  minced 
lettuce,  nettles,  curdled  milk,  hard-boiled 
yolks  of  eggs,  bran,  and  dried  camomile ; 
but  when  all  these  cannot  be  readily  ob- 
tained, part  of  them  must  be  used.  Fennel 
and  wild  endive,  with  all  plants  which  are 
of  a  tonic  character,  may  be  safely  given  to 
them.  Too  much  lettuce,  however,  has  been 
found  to  be  injurious.  When  poults  are 
about  a  month  old,  they  should  be  turned  out 
along  with  their  parent  bird  into  the  fields 
or  plantations,  where  they  will  find  sufficient 
food  lor  themselves.  Grass,  worms,  all 
kinds  of  insects,  and  snails  are  their  favourite 
food,  and  nature  dictates  to  them  such  vege- 
tables as  are  conducive  to  their  general  health. 
As  their  feet  are  at  first  very  tender,  and 
subject  to  intlammation  from  the  pricking  of 
nettles  and  thistles,  they  ought  to  be  rubbed 
with  spirits,  which  has  the  effect  of  harden- 
ing the  skins  and  fortifying  them  against 
these  plants.  The  glandulous  fleshy  parts 
and  barbels  of  their  heads  begin  to  develope 
when  they  are  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
old.  This  is  a  critical  period  with  the  poults, 
and  unusual  care  must  be  bestowed  on  them, 
as  they  now  become  weak,  and  often  sickly. 
A  little  brine  mixed  with  their  food  will  be 
found  very  beneficial,  or  spirits  much  diluted 
with  water.  A  paste  made  of  fennel,  pepper, 
hemj)-seed,  and  parsley,  has  been  found  an 
excellent  remedy  when  afflicted  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  wattles,  to  which  ihey  are 
liable  when  growing.  They  are  very  subject 
to  this  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  broken 
or  changeable  at  the  time  these  tubercles 
are  growing.  These  parts  swell  and  grow 
very  red,  which  frequently  proves  fatal  to 
them.  If,  therefore,  such  be  the  state  of 
the  weather  at  this  critical  period,  the  paste 
above  recommended  should  be  given  al- 
though they  are  perfectly  healthy,  and 
it  will  be  found  an  excellent  preventive. 
AVhen  the  inflammation  becomes  very  great, 
recourse  is  often  had  to  bleeding  in  the 
axillary  vein,  which  frequently  effects 
their  recovery.  Soon  after  the  turkey- 
poults  have  acquired  their  first  feathers, 
they  are  liable  to  a  disease  which  is  very 
fatal  to  them  if  not  attended  to.  This  dis- 
temper produces  great  debility,  and  the  birds 
appear  languid  and  drooping,  and  almost 
totally  neglect  their  food.  Their  tail  and 
wing  feathers  assume  a  whitish  appearance, 
and  their  plumage  has  a  bristled  aspect. 
This  is  occasioned  by  a  disease  in  two  or 
three  of  the  rump- feathers.  On  examina- 
tion, the  tubes  of  these  will  be  found  filled 
with  blood.  The  only  remedy  for  this  dis- 
ease is  to  pluck  them  out,  when  tiie  bird 
will  speedily  acquire  its  wonted  health  and 
spirits.  In  fattening  turkeys  for  the  table, 
various  methods  are  resorted  to.  Some  feed 
them  on  barley-meal  mixed  with  skim-milk, 
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and  confine  them  to  a  coop^ during  this  time; 
others  merely  confine  them  to  a  house ;  while 
a  third  class  allow  them  to  run  quite  at 
liberty,  which  latter  practice,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  those  on  whose  judgment  we 
can  most  rely,  is  by  far  the  best  method. 
Care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  feed  them 
abundantly  before  they  are  allowed  to  ran^e 
about  in  the  morning ;  and  a  meal  should 
also  be  prepared  for  them  at  mid- day,  to 
which  they  will  generally  repair  homewards 
of  their  own  accord.  They  should  be  fed  at 
night,  before  roosting-,  with  oatmeal  and 
skim-milk;  and  a  day  or  two  previous  to 
their  being  killed,  they  should  get  oats  ex- 
clusively. We  have  found  from  experience 
that  when  turkeys  are  purchased  for  the 
table,  and  cooped  up,  they  will  neverincrease 
in  bulk,  however  plentifully  they  may  be 
supplied  with  food  and  fresh  water;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  very  liable  to  lose  flesh. 
When  feeding-  them  for  use,  a  change  of 
food  will  also  be  found  beneficial.  Boiled 
carrots  and  Swedish  turnips,  or  potatoes 
mixed  with  a  little  barley  or  oatmeal,  will 
be  greedily  taken  by  them.  A  cruel  method 
is  practised  by  some  to  render  turkeys  very 
fat,  which  is  termed  cramming.  This  is 
done  by  forming-  a  paste  of  crumbs  of  bread. 
flour,  minced  suet,  and  sweet  milk,  or  even 
cream,  made  into  small  balls  about  the  bulk 
of  a  marble,  and  passed  over  the  throat 
after  full  voluntary  meals. 

TURMERIC— Under  this  term  are  com- 
prised many  species  of  the  curcitma  genus  of 
plants.  Of  the  broad- leaved  turmeric,  the 
tubers  are  aromatic,  and  are  used  by  the 
Hindoos,  not  only  as  a  stimulating"  condi- 
ment and  a  medicine,  but  as  a  perfume.  Its 
sensible  properties  are  much  like  those  of 
ginger,  but  not  so  powerful.  It  is  employed 
in  the  East  in  cases  of  disease,  as  colic, 
cramp,  torpor,  &c.,  where  stimulants  are 
required.    It  is  a  native  of  Bengal,  China, 


and  various  other  parts  of  Asia  and  of  the 
Asiatic  islands.  Some  of  the  other  species 
yield  a  kind  of  ginger,  and  some  a  kind  of 
arrow- root.  The  common  turmeric  is  occa- 
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sionally  wild,  and  it  is  also  extensively 
cultivated  in  China,  Java,  Malacca,  and  in 
Bengal,  prospering  in  a  moist  but  not 
svv-ampy  soil.  The  Chinese  sort  is  most 
esteemed,  rather  on  account  of  its  superior 
richness  in  colouring  matter  than  from  any 
other  cause.  Two  varieties  are  found  in 
commerce  —  the  round  turmeric  and  long 
turmeric.  Turmeric  possesses  an  acrid  vola- 
tile oil,  giving  it  aromatic  qualities  which 
render  it  useful  in  languid  habits,  where 
digestion  is  difficult  and  circulation  slow. 
It  is  of  some  importance  as  a  dye;  but  it  is 
as  a  condiment,  both  in  the  East  and  in  this 
country,  that  it  merits  notice,  as  it  is  an 
ingredient  in  all  curry  powders  and  curry 
paste. 

TURNIP,  Culture  of.— The  varieties  of 
turnip  commonly  grown  may  be  arranged 
as  whites  or  yellows.  Of  white  turnips,  by 
far  the  best  and  most  generally  cultivated  is 
the  globe.  Of  yellow  turnips,  there  are  the 
field  or  Aberdeen  yellow,  which  is  more 
hardy  than  the  globe,  and  answers  well  for 
succeeding  that  variety  in  spring.  The 
choice  of  sorts  may  be  considered  as  limited 
to  the  white  globe,  yellow,  and  Swedish, 
according  as  early,  middling,  or  late  supplies 
are  wanted.  The  preparation  of  the  ian(^ 
for  the  turnip  crop  is  a  matter  of  consi- 
derable importance.  Immediately  after 
harvest,  the  land  should  be  deep  ploughed, 
and  care  be  taken  that  no  water  is  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  surface.  In  the  foUowing^ 
spring,  after  the  sowing  of  the  spring  corn, 
the  land  being  sufficiently  dry,  the  prepara- 
tion must  be  resumed ;  that  will  be  in  the 
latter  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June. 
The  land  must  then  be  cross-ploughed,  and 
well  worked  over  with  the  harrows  in  every 
direction,  to  thoroughly  clean  it.  The  land 
having  been  thoroughly  prepared  and  re- 
duced to  a  tine  even  tilth,  it  is  formed  into 


drills,  or  single-out  ridglets,  from  twenty- 
seven  to  thirty  inches  from  centre  to  centre^ 


The  manure  is  then  brought  in  single- horse 
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carts,  and  evenly  placed  at  the  bottoms 
of  the  furrows.  This  being-  done,  a  double 
mould- board  plough  splits  the  ridge  between 
the  furrows  and  covers  the  manure,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving.  A  light  roller,  which 
covers  the  drills,  and,  therefore  passes 
twice  over  the  same  ground,  is  then  passed 
over  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  to  flatten  and 
compress  them;  the  seed  is  then  sown  by 
means  of  a  small  seed  barrow  drill  attached 


to  it.  It  is  a  very  simple  machine,  and 
works  very  well.  A  box,  supported  on  two 
wheels,  contains  the  seed,  and  revolving  in 
it  is  a  small  brush  similar  to  a  seed  machine. 
The  brush  forces  the  seed  through  a  small 
perforated  plate  ;  a  coulter,  moving  in  front, 
opens  a  small  drill,  into  which  the  seed  falls  ; 
the  earth  is  then  raked  over  the  seed  by  a 
forked  piece  of  iron  or  a  link  of  a  chain. 
Enough  seed  should  always  be  sown  to 
allow  for  the  frequent  loss  from  the  attacks 
of  insects  and  other  contingencies.  About 
two  pounds  to  an  acre  will  be  enough. 
After  the  sowing  is  completed,  the  plants 
generally  make  their  appearance  in  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. ^Yhen  they  are  in  rough 
leaf,  and  about  three  inches  hi^^^h,  the 
process  of  horse-hoeing  commences,  to 
destroy  any  weeds  that  may  have  come 
up  two  or  three  days  afterwards  ;  they  are 
then  hand-hoed,  and  pieced  out  into  spaces 
about  ten  inches  or  a  foot  apart.  After 
that  they  must  be  singled:  that  is,  out 
of  every  bunch  of  plants  left  when  pieced 
olT,  the  strongest  must  be  selected  and 
allowed  to  remain;  the  rest  are  pulled 
up.  This  operation  must  be  carefully  done, 
and  the  earth  brought  up  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants  left.  As  soon  as  the  weeds  again 
appear,  the  hoe  must  be  again  at  work,  and 
again,  if  necessary,  until  the  broad  leaves  of 
the  plant  quite  cover  the  ground.  When 
the  bulbs  are  well  formed,  or  bottled,  as  it 
is  called,  a  double  mould-board  plough  is 
passed  between  the  rows  to  earth  them  well 
up ;  but  this  must  not  be  done  to  excess,  as 
the  deep  furrows  are  inconvenient  when  the 
sheep  are  feeding.  The  culture  of  the  turnip 
is  then  concluded.  Towards  the  end  of 
October,  or  the  beginning  of  November, 
when  the  pastures  fail,  the  turnips  may 
be  used  <or  food,  either  as  food  for  sheep  on 
the  ground  where  they  grew,  or  they  may  be 
carried  on  to  pasture  lands,  or  to  the  home- 


stead for  other  stock ;  or  they  may  be  stored 
for  after  use.  If  thf  latter  plan  be  adopted, 
they  should  be  removed  from  the  field  before 
the  frost  touches  them.  When  sheep  are  to 
be  fed,  the  turnips  are  either  pulled  up  by 
the  hand,  and  carried  away,  as  wanted,  into 
the  fields  in  which  the  sheep  are  kept,  and 
there  spread  regularly  upon  the  ground ;  or 
more  frequently  and  economically,  the  sheep 
are  at  once  driven  into  the  fields  of  turnips, 
and  suffered  to  consume  the  roots  as  they 
stand.  In  this  case,  the  animals  are  not 
suffered  to  range  over  the  whole  field,  at 
first,  but  are  confined  to  a  space  of  an  acre 
or  more,  by  means  of  nets,  or  a  series  of 
moveable  rails  or  hurdles.  When  the  sheep 
have  eaten  the  roots  very  nearly,  the  rem- 
nant in  the  ground  may  be  picked  up  by 
a  turnip-picker,  such  as  seen  in  the  accom- 


panying  figure.  By  its  mode  of  action,  the 
top  root  of  the  turnip  is  cut  through,  and 
the  shell  separated  from  the  ground  at  one 
stroke.  The  turnip  crop  is  liable  to  a  variety 
of  casualties,  more  especially  in  the  early 
state  of  its  growth,  either  from  want  of 
moisture  when  the  seed  germinates,  or 
afterwards  from  the  attacks  of  the  turnip- 
fly,  a  species  of  beetle  that  attacks  the  young 
plants.  It  is  considered  safe  from  this  when 
the  leaves  appear  rough.  A  vigorous 
growth,  therefore,  is  the  most  likely  thing 
to  escape  its  ravages.  There  are  often  in- 
sects that  attack  the  plants  in  its  later 
stages,  but  not  so  frequently.  They  are  also 
subject  to  a  species  of  blight  or  canker, 
which  prevents  their  growing.  The  roots, 
instead  of  enlarging,  form  excrescences,  and 
are  distasteful  to  cattle,  A  maggot  is 
formed  in  them  when  they  begin  to  decay. 
This  destructive  disease-is  well  known,  and 
is  generally  called  "fingers  and  toes.'"  If  it 
appears  very  prevalent  in  a  particular 
locality,  it  is  better  to  substitute  some  other 
crop  lor  a  time,  and  it  will  disappear  en- 
tirely. Previous  to  turnips  being  stored, 
the  tap-root  and  top  leaves  must  be  removed ; 
but  not  so  as  to  injure  the  bulb.  Turnips 
may  be  stored  either  in  covered  buildings, 
in  pits,  or  in  heaps  ;  the  latter  plan  is  pre- 
ferred. The  heaps  should  be  about  eight 
feet  wide  at  the  base,  of  any  length,  and 
piled  as  high  as  they  will  stand  ;  the  heap 
is  then  thatched  with  straw,  and  secured 
with  straw  rope^.  Taking  up  and  replacing 
is  a  mode  by  which  turnips  have  been  pre- 
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served  by  some  growers.  The  mode  is  to 
cart  the  turnips  Irom  the  field  where  they 
grow  to  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  farm 
offices,  before  the  winter  rains  set  in,  when, 
the  tap-root  being  cut  off,  the  plapts  are  set 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  an  upright 
position,  as  close  to  each  other  as  they  can 
stand,  when  they  keep  much  better  than  iu 
a  store  during  the  whole  season.  The  advan- 
tages of  having  them  quite  close  to  the 
homestead,  in  place  of  bringing-  them,  most 
probably,  from  a  distant  part  of  the  farm  in 
wet  or  stormy  weather,  are  sufficiently 
obvious  to  justify  the  practice.  To  raise 
turnip  seed,  the  usual  mode  is  to  select  the 
most  approved  specimens  of  the  variety  to 
be  raised  at  the  season  when  they  are  full 
grown ;  and  either  to  remove  all  others  from 
the  field,  and  leave  them  to  start  into  flower- 
stems  next  year,  or  to  transplant  them  to 
a  place  by  themselves,  where  they  will  be 
secure  from  the  farina  of  oiher  plants  of 
their  genus.  In  either  case,  they  must  be 
protected  by  earthing  up  from  the  winter's 
frosts  and  rains,  and,  in  the  ripening  season, 
from  the  birds. 

TURNIP  CUTTER.— When  cattle  are  fed 
off  turnips,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  turnip 
in  order  to  avoid  waste,  and  to  render  it 


more  readily  eatable.  For  this  purpose,  a 
turnip  cutter,  such  as  seen  in  the  engraving, 
is  called  into  use.  A  similar  kind  of  imple- 
ment, known  as  the  turnip  slicer,  is  also 
much  used,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  annexed 
engraving.    It  is  easily  moved  from  place 


to  place  on  two  small  wheels,  drawn  along 
by  means  of  two  handles.  It  is  sufficiently 
effective  to  supply  sliced  turnips  to  a  small 
flock  of  sheep,  and  is  particularly  convenient 
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for  use  where  a  few  sheep  are  placed  by 
themselves,  such  as  tups  in  the  corner  of  a 
grass  field,  or  ewes  in  a  paddock  at  the 
period  of  lambing.  The  instrument  consists 
of  a  wooden  frame,  supporting  a  trough, 
together  with  the  cutting  apparatus.  The 
frame  is  formed  of  four  posts,  spreading"  a 
little  below.  Each  part  is  connected  by 
cross-rails,  and  they  are  connected  longi- 
tudinally by  the  bars,  which  form  also  the 
handles  of  the  wheelbarrow;  being  bolted 
to  the  posts  at  a  suitable  height  for  that 
purpose.  A  pair  of  wheels,  of  cast  iron, 
fitted  to  an  iron  axle,  which  is  bolted  to  the 
front  parts,  gives  it  the  conveniency  of  a 
wheelbarrow.  The  trough,  into  which  the 
turnips  are  laid  for  cutting,  has  a  sloping 
continuation  in  front  of  the  cutters,  for 
throwing-  off  the  sliced  turnips.  The  cutting 
apparatus  consists  of  a  grooved  frame  of 
iron,  in  which  the  compound  cutter  moves 
up  and  down  by  means  of  the  lever  handle. 
A  forked  support  is  bolted  by  a  pin  to 
the  further  side  of  the  wooden  frame,  and 
at  the  extremity  of  the  fork  a  swing-  link  is 
jointed.  The  lower  end  of  the  link  is  jointed 
to  the  extremity  of  the  lever,  which  is 
likewise  forked,  forming  its  fulcrum;  and 
the  gridiron  cutter  is  also  jointed  by  its 
top  bar  to  the  lever.  While  the  point,  there- 
fore, of  the  cutter  moves  iu  a  parallel  line, 
by  its  confinement  of  the  grooves  in  the 
frame,  the  fulcrum  is  allowed  to  vibrate  on 
the  joint  of  the  swing  link,  thus  allowing 
an  easy  vertical  motion  to  the  cutter  through 
the  full  range  of  its  stroke. 

TURNIP  PIE.  — Season  some  mutton 
chops  with  salt  and  pepper,  reserving  the 
ends  of  the  neck  bones  to  lay  over  the 
turnips,  which  must  be  cut  into  small  dice, 
and  put  on  the  chops.  Add  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  also  a  sliced  onion,  if 
approved,  and  cover  with  a  crust. 

TURNIP  SOUP. -Take  from  a  knuckle  of 
veal  all  the  meat  that  can  be  made  into  cut- 
lets, and  stew  the  remainder  in  five  pints  of 
water,  with  an  onion,  a  bundle  of  herbs,  and 
a  blade  of  mace.  Cover  it  close,  and  let  it 
simmer  over  a  slow  fire  four  or  five  hours. 
Strain  it,  and  set  it  by  till  the  next  day. 
Then  take  the  fat  and  sediment  from  it,  and 
simmer  it  with  turnips,  cut  into  small  dice, 
till  tender,  seasoning  it  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Before  serving,  thicken  with  flour  and 
cream. 

TURNIP  TOPS,  TO  Boil.  -  Gather 
young  turnip  tops  in  the  spring;  wash  and 
drain  well ;  put  them  into  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  with  a  little  salt;  boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  a  little  longer ;  then  taie  them 
out,  and  serve  plain  after  drainiffg  them ; 
or  chop  them  tine,  and  mix  them  with  a 
little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 

TURNIP  WINE.— Take  a  large  number 
of  turnips  ;  pare  and  slice  them ;  then  place 
in  a  cider  press,  and  obtain  all  the  juice  you 
can.  To  every  gallon  of  juice  add  three 
pounds  of  lump  sugar  and  half  a  pint  of 
brandy.  Pour  into  a  cask,  but  do  not  bung 
until  it  has  done  working;  then  bung  it 
close  for  three  months,  and  draw  off  into 
another  cask.  When  it  is  tine,  bottle  and 
cork  well. 
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'•  TURXrPS  BOILED.— Pare  them,  taking 
care  to  remove  all  the  inner  rind,  put  them 
into  the  saucepan  with  the  meat  you  are 
cooking-,  either  whole  or  cat  in  halves ; 
young  turnips  will  require  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  if  they  are  middle-aged,  one 
hour  and  a  quarter.  Old  ones  should  never 
be  used  when  they  are  to  be  eaten  with  the 
meat,  for  they  are  string-y  and  bitter; 
indeed,  they  should  be  cautiously  used  even 
for  soup. 

TUKXIPS  MASHED. -TThen  they  are 
boiled  quite  tender,  squeeze  them  as  dry  as 
possible  between  two  trenchers,  put  them 
into  a  saucepan,  mash  them  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  and  rub  them  through  a  cullender, 
add  a  little  bit  of  butter,  keep  stirring  them 
till  the  butter  is  melted  and  well  mixed  with 
them,  and  they  are  ready  for  table. 

TURNIPS  STEWED.— After  they  hare 
been  washed,  wiped  quite  dry,  and  pared, 
slice  the  turnips  nearly  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  divide  them  into  dice.  Dissolve  an 
ounce  of  butter  for  each  half-pound  of  the 
turnips,  put  tliem  in  as  flat  as  they  can  be, 
and  stew  tliem  very  gently  indeed,  from 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  a  full  hour. 
Add  a  seasoning  of  salt  and  white  pepper 
when  they  are  half  done.  When  thus  pre- 
pared, they  may  be  dished  in  the  centre  of 
fried  or  nicely  boiled  mutton  cutlets,  or 
served  by  themselves. 

TURNIPS,  TO  Preserve.— The  best  way 
is  to  stack  them  up  in  straw  in  the  following 
manner:— One  load  of  any  sort  of  dry 
straw  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  fifty  tons 
weight.  Pull  up  the  turnips,  top  and  tail 
them,  then  throw  them  in  a  sort  of  windrow, 
and  let  them  lie  a  few  days  to  dry.  First 
place  a  layer  of  straw  next  the  ground,  and 
upon  it  a  layer  of  turnips  about  half  a  yard 
thick,  then  another  layer  of  straw,  so  go  on 
alternately  with  a  layer  of  straw  and  a  layer 
of  turnips  ;  every  layer  grows  narrower,  till 
it  comes  to  a  point  at  the  top,  like  a  sugar- 
loaf.  The  last  layer  must  be  straw,  which 
served  to  keep  all  dry.  You  must  observe 
always  when  you  have  laid  a  layer  of  turnips, 
to  stroke  or  lap  over  the  ends  of  the  under 
layer  of  straw,  in  order  to  keep  them  close 
or  from  tumbling  out.  The  heap  should  be 
as  large  as  a  hay-cock;  the  tops  may  be 
giveu  to  sheep  or  cattle  as  they  are  cut  ofl'. 

TURNOVER.  —  Roll  some  paste  out 
quickly,  nearly  lialf  an  inch  taick,  and  cut 
it  into  pieces,  about  five  inches  wide.  Lay 
a  small  quantity  of  any  kind  of  preserved 
fruit,  jam,  or  marmalade  on  them,  double 
them  over,  and  cut  them  into  squares, 
triang!^,  crescents,  or  any  shape  you  like, 
closing  them  very  neatly  by  wetting  and 
pinching  them  at  the  sides.  Lay  them,  with 
paper,  on  a  baking  tin,  ice  them  the  same 
as  pies  and  tarts,  and  bake  them  about 
twenty  minutes,  taking  care  not  to  discolour 
the  icing.  The  following  makes  a  good 
paste  for  fruit  turnovers.  Rub  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  butter  in  one  pound  of  flour, 
make  a  hole  in  the  middle,  and  put  in  a  little 
water,  two  yolks  and  one  white  of  e^g, 
work  them  all  up  to  a  proper  consistency 
and  roil  out  for  use. 


TURPENFIXE. — A  substance  of  various 
kinds,  chiefly  an  exudation  from  difi"erent 
species  of  pines.  Common  turpentine  is 
the  fluid  resinous  exudation  from  the  Scotch 
fir,  and  others  of  the  pine  tribe.  From  this 
the  valuable  oil  of  turpentine  or  spirits  of 
turpentine,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is 
obtained  by  distillation,  the  dry  substance 
which  remains  constituting  the  resin.  Oil 
or  spirits  of  turpentine  is  a  valuable  remedy- 
either  externally  or  internally.  In  the 
former  case,  if  applied  to  the  skin,  by  means 
of  cloths  soaked  in  it,  it  is  a  powerful 
counter-irritant,  acting  like  mustard,  and 
sometimes  even  blistering.  It  is  often 
employed  for  purposes  of  counter-irritation 
in  inflammatory  diseases  in  the  abdomen. 
When  thus  used  it  should  be  warmed,  by 
placing  the  pot  or  bottle  containing  the 
turpentine  in  hot  water.  In  rheumatic 
afl"ections,  lumbago,  sciatica,  &c.,  tm-pentine 
is  a  valuable  addition  in  liniments.  Inter- 
nally it  acts  as  a  remedy  for  renal  com- 
plaints, for  worms,  haemorrhage,  &c. 

TURTLE  SOUP.— Hang  up  the  turtle, 
the  night  before  it  is  to  be  dressed,  cut  oflT 
its  head,  or  a  weight  may  be  placed  on  its 
back,  to  make  it  extend  itselt,  after  which 
cut  off*  its  head  and  fins.  In  the  former 
case  it  must  bleed  freely.  Vriien  dead,  cut 
the  belly  part  clean  oii,  sever  the  fins  at  the 
point,  take  away  the  white  meat,  and  put  it 
into  spring  water.  Draw,  cleanse,  and 
wash  the  entrails,  scald  the  fins,  the  head, 
and  the  belly  shells;  saw  the  shell  about 
two  inches  deep  all  round,  scald  and  cut  it 
in  pieces  ;  put  the  shell,  head,  and  fins  into 
a  pan,  cover  them  v.ith  veal  stock,  add 
shallots,  thyme,  savory,  marjoram,  parsley, 
a  little  ba^il,  cloves,  ruace,  and  a  nutmeg; 
c!iop  the  herbs,  and  pound  the  spice  very 
fine,  stew  it  till  tender,  then  take  out  the 
meat,  and  strain  the  liquor  tlirough  a  sieve. 
Cut  the  fins  in  three  pieces,  and  take  all  the 
brown,  as  the  meat  is  called,  from  the  bones, 
and  cut  it  in  neat  square  pieces.  Melt  butter 
in  a  stewpan,  and  put  the  white  meat  to  it, 
simmer  it  gently  till  nearly  done,  tlien  take 
it  out  of  the  liquor,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a  goose's  egg.  Cover  the  bowels, 
lungs,  heart,  &c.,  with  veal  stock ;  add  herbs 
and  spices  as  before,  and  stew  them  till 
tender.  The  liver  must  be  boiled  by  itself, 
being  bitter,  and  not  improving  the  colour 
of  the  other  entrails,  which  should  be  kept 
as  wliite  as  possible.  The  entrails  being 
done,  taken  up,  and  cut  in  jneces,  strain  the 
liquor  through  a  sieve.  3Ielt  a  pound  of 
butter  in  a  stewpan  large  enough  to  hold  all 
the  meat;  stir  in  half  a  pound  of  flour,  put 
in  the  liquor,  and  stir  the  whole  till  well 
mixed.  Make  a  number  of  forcemeat  balls. 
Put  to  the  whole  three  pints  of  Madeira,  a 
high  seasoning  of  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and 
the  juice  of  two  lemons.  The  deep  shell 
must  be  baked,  whether  filled  or  not,  as  the 
meat  must  be  either  browned  in  the  oven  or 
with  a  hot  iron.  The  shell  being  thus  filled, 
the  remainder  is  to  be  served  in  tureens.  In 
filling  up  the  shells  and  tureens,  a  little  fat 
should  be  put  at  the  bottom,  the  lean  in  the 
centre,  and  eggs  and  forcemeat  balls,  with 
part  of  the  entrails,  on  the  top. 
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TWELFTH-CAKE.  —  Two  pounds  of 
sifted  flour,  two  pounds  of  sifted  loaf  su^ar, 
two  pounds  ol  butter,  eifrhteen  eggs,  four 
pounds  of  currants,  half  a  pound  of 
almonds  blanched  and  chopped,  half  a 
pound  of  citron,  one  pound  of  candled 
orang^e  and  lemon -peel  cut  into  thin  slices, 
a  large  nutmeg-  grated,  lialf  an  ounce  of 
ground  allspice ;  g-round  cinnamon,  mace, 
ginger,  and  coriander,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  each,  and  a  ^\U  of  brandy.  ]^ut  the 
butter  into  a  stewpan,  in  a  warm  place, 
work  it  into  a  smooth  cream  with  the  hand, 
and  mix  it  with  the  sugar  and  spice  in  a 
pan  (or  on  a  paste  board)  for  some  time, 
then  break  in  tlie  ej^gs  by  degrees,  and  beat 
it  at  least  twenty  minutes;  stir  in  the 
brandy,  and  then  the  flour,  and  work  It 
a  little,  add  tlie  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and 
almonds,  and  mix  all  together  tightly  ;  have 
ready  a  hoop  cased  with  paper  on  a  baking 
plate,  put  in  the  mixture,  smooth  it  on  the 
top  with  your  hand  dipped  in  milk,  put  the 
plate  on  another,  with  saw -dust  between, 
to  prevent  the  bottom  from  ccilouring  too 
much  ;  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven  lour  hours  or 
more,  and  when  nearly  cold  ice  it.  If  made 
in  cold  weatlier,  the  e^-gs  should  be  broken 
into  a  pan,  and  set  into  another  tilled  with 
hot  water,  likewise  the  fruit,  sweetmeats, 
and  almonds,  laid  in  a  warm  place  ;  other- 
wise it  may  chill  the  butter,  and  cause  the 
cake  to  be  heavy. 

i3"  Fiour,  2lbs. ;  sugar,  2lbs. ;  butter, 
2lbs.;  eggs,  18;  currants,  4lbs.  ;  almonds, 
^Ib. :  citron,  |]b. ;  orange  and  lemon-peel, 
lib.;  nutmeg,!;  allspice,  |oz. ;  cinnamon, 
maca,  ginger,  coriander,  4oz.  each  ;  brandy, 
Igil'. 

TYPHUS.  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. - 
This  disease,  sometimes  denominated  jail, 
hospital,  or  camp  fever,  is  usually  divided 
into  two  varieties,  typhus  mitior,  or  low  ner- 
vous fever,  and  typhus  gravior,  or  putrid 
fever  ;  both  forms  being  highly  contagious. 

Mild  t;/phm,  or  low  nei'vous  fever.— "YhX^  dis- 
ease is  indicated  by  lassitude,  depression  of 
spirits,  loss  of  appetite,  cold  chilis,  and  hot 
'/iuslus,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs, 
nausea,  and  sometimes  sickness,  confusion 
of  ideas,  difficult  and  anxious  respiration, 
pulse  weak,  small,  and  quick,  occasionally 
intermittent.  The  tongue,  at  first  moist 
and  white,  becomes  coated  with  a  dark 
brownish  fur,  and  when  protruded,  is  at- 
tacked wiHi  tremor.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vance-?, the  heat  on  the  surface  increases, 
the  tongue  becoming-  dry,  liard,  and  brown, 
or  unnaturally  red;  the  mind  grows  more 
contused,  and  the  ideas  still  more  dis-asso- 
ciated,  a  low  muttering  delirium  sooner  or 
later  supervening,  attended  with  flushed 
face  and  redness  of  the  eyes,  with  more  or 
less  of  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries  : 
at  the  same  time  all  the  secretions  are  sup- 
pressed, and  the  skin  feels  hot  and  dry.  In 
severe  cases,  all  the  symptoms  become  ex- 
aggerated, and  a  deep  coma  terminates  the 
case.  '\'\\e  irredisj)osing  C2iM%Q9,  of  typhus  are 
either  a  delicate  and  nervous  state  of  body, 
stroncf  depressing  emotions  of  the  mind, 
impure  air,  and  bad  living,  or  exposure  to 
great  heats  and  colds.    The  direct  or  imme- 
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diate  cause  is  contagion.  In  the  treatment  of 
typhus,  as  in  all  other  fevers,  the  first  object 
of  the  physician  is  to  reduce  the  heat  and 
febrile  symptoms,  by  unloading  the  stomach 
and  acting  on  the  bowels;  for  this  purpose 
an  emetic  of  fifteen  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
and  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  mixed 
in  a  little  warm  water,  should  be  given  aa 
early  as  possible,  and  the  vomiting  encou- 
raged by  frequent  draughts  of  warm  water. 
As  soon  as  the  emetic  has  ceased  to  act,  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  should  be  administered, 
and  if  necessary,  repeated  in  three  or  four 
hours;  and  when  the  bowels  have  been 
moderately,  but  sufliciently  acted  on,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  are 
to  be  given  every  six  hours.    Take  of— 

Solution  of  acetate    of 

ammonia 2  ounces 

Syrup  of  saffron   ...  2  drachms 

Mint  water        ....  6  ounces 

Spirits  of  nitre      ...  2  drachms 

Antimonial  wine  ...  3  drachms 

Mix.  Should  the  heat  of  the  skin  continue 
unabated,  the  body  should  be  hastily  sponged 
with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  and  the  patient 
returned  to  bed  undried.  As  bleeding  from 
the  system— unless  adopted  in  the  earliest 
stage— is  considered  very  questionable  prac- 
tice, any  excessive  action,  either  in  the  chest 
or  head,  must  be  met  by  local  remedies, 
such  as  blisters  or  leeches.  The  head  should 
be  early  shaved,  or  the  hair  cut  close,  and 
the  scalp  kept  cool  by  bladders  of  pounded 
ice,  or  cold  evaporating  lotions,  such  as  the 
following.    Take  of— 


Sal  ammoniac  . 
Camphor  water 
Nitre     .     .    .    . 


Dissolve,  and  add 


Ether 


3  drachms 
1  pint 
1  drachm 


I  ounce 


Linen  cloths  wetted  with  this,  are  to  be 
applied  frequently  to  the  scalp.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  head  is  kept  cool,  the 
feet  are  to  be  preserved  of  a  steady  heat  by 
bottles  of  hot  water.  The  patient  is  to  be 
supplied  with  cold  drinks,  the  room  fre- 
quently and  well  ventilated,  and  sprinkled 
with  vinegar  or  chloride  of  lime."  In  the 
first  stages  of  the  disease,  the  diet  must  be 
particularly  mild  and  light,  such  as  farina- 
ceous foods ;  but  as  soon  as  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  abates,  the  regimen  must  be 
altered,  and  the  patient  stimulated  by  a 
richer  diet,  by  wine,  and  if  necessary,  spirits, 
to  resist  the  consequences  of  the  excessive 
debility  that  about  the  seventh  or  ninth  day 
usnally  supervenes,  and  which,  if  not  resisted, 
would  eventuate  in  putrid  fever,  or  what  is 
known  as  typhus  gravior,  or  malignant  typhus. 
This,  though  frequently  a  sequence  of  the 
former  disease,  is  very  often  a  primary  affec- 
tion ;  in  which  case  it  is  always  much  more 
sudden  than  the  other  form  of  typhus,  more 
rapid  in  its  progress,  and  infinitely  more 
severe  in  all  its  symptoms;  the  heat  of  the 
skin  is  greater,  the  anxiety  more  excessive, 
the  pains  in  the  back,  joints,  and  head  far 
more  acute ;  the  tongue  dark  and  furred, 
the  pulse  quick,  small,  and  hard :  the  nausea 
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passes  into  retching-,  which  ends  in  bilious 
vomitini,'- ;  the  breath  becomes  hot  and  fcetid, 
and  a  blackish  brown  crust,  called  sordes, 
forms  on  the  lips,  teeth,  and  gums,  while  a 
prostrating  debility  attends  every  change. 
As  the  disease  advances,  blood  either  oozes 
from  the  gums  or  mouth,  or  is  effused  below 
the  cuticle  in  drops,  giving  rise  to  the  dark 
purple  spots,  called  patechice;  the  face  be- 
comes sharp  and  withered,  a  muttering 
delirium  follows,  the  tendons  of  the  wrist 
start  up,  and  the  patient  picks  at  the  bed 
clothes. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stage,  and  to  mo- 
derate the  fever,  the  same  treatment  re- 
commended, in  the  former  disease  must  be 
adopted,  and  any  local  symptom  treated 
according  to  its  severity,  by  blisters,  leeches, 
or  lotion.  As,  however,  the  debility  is  the 
most  dangerous  evil  to  be  encountered,  food 
and  tonics  must  in  this  disease  very  early 
form  a  great  and  important  part  of  the 
treatment;  and  considerable  judgment  is 
required  to  know  at  what  exact  period  of 
time  to  commence  the  dietetic  system.  Beef 
tea  or  strong  mutton  broth,  slightly  thick- 
ened with  a  small  quantity  of  sago,  semo- 
lina, or  tapioca,  must  be  administered  in  a 
few  tablespoonfuls  at  a  time  every  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  when  the  patient  is  too 
weak  to  help  himself,  or  becomes  uncon- 
scious from  the  nervous  state  of  the  head, 
the  mouth  must  be  opened  by  pressing  with 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  the  cheeks,  be- 
tween both  jaws,  till  the  muscular  rigidity 
is  overcome,  and  the  teeth  part  sufiiciently 
in  front  to  admit  the  introduction  of  a 
spoon ;  and  the  same  amount  of  nourish- 
ment administered  every  fifteen  minutes. 
Concurrent  with  the  nourishment,  though 
at  different  times,  doses  of  the  following 
tonic  mixture  are  to  be  given  either  every 
two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the 
amount  of  debility  or  prostration  existing. 
Take  of— 

Infusion  of  quassia     .  5|  ounces 
Aromatic  confection    .      |  drachm 
Compound  tincture  of 

valerian    .....  2   drachms 

Mix,  and  add  ten  grains  of  quinine  dissolved 
in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  and  thirty  drops  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Mix  thoroughly,  and 
give  a  tablespoonful  to  commence  with  for  a 
dose,  increasing  the  quantity,  according  to 
circumstances,  to  two  or  more  spoonfuls. 
The  debility  is  often  so  excessive,  though 
tonics  and  nourishment  are  freely  adminis- 
tered, that  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  the 
most  powerful  stimulants  at  the  same  time, 
to  rouse  the  system  from  the  state  of  pu- 
trescence into  which  it  is  frequently  lapsing. 
For  this  purpose,  ammonia,  camphor,  ether, 
opium,  wine,  and  brandy  are,  either  sepa- 
rately or  united  in  a  mixture  or  draught,  the 
remedies  to  which  the  physician  looks  to 
save  his  patient  from  the  fatal  prostration 
that  characterises  the  end  of  the  disease. 
When  the  pulse  is  hard  and  quick,  the  tongue 
dry,  the  breathing  oppressed  and  diificult, 
much  thirst,  and  a  flushed  hot  skin,  as  a 
general,  but  not  invariable  rule,  stimulants 
are  inadmissible;   while  a  moist  tongue,  a 


weak  compressible  pulse,  and  cold  extremi- 
ties, urgently  demand  their  use.  When  wine 
is  given,  it  should  be  either  as  strong  negus, 
or  neat  in  half  glasses  at  a  time ;  the  spirits 
should  be  always  given  in  water,  either  alone 
or  with  fifteen  drops  of  sal  volatile  and  five 
of  ether  in  each  dose  of  about  a  wirfeglass- 
ful ;  or  the  wine  and  brandy  may  be  admi-  . 
nistered  separately,  and  alternated  with  a  f 
dose  of  the  following  mixture,  being  a 
combination  of  all  the  other  stimulants 
Take  of— 


Camphor  water 


5   ounces 


Sal  volatile 1    drachm 

Laudanum 1    drachm 

Aromatic  tincture  .    .    .  |  ounce 

Ether,  spirits  of     .    .    .  l    drachm 

Mix.  One  or  two  spoonfuls  to  be  taken 
either  every  two  or  four  hours.  The  bowels 
are  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  a  calomel  and 
colocynth  pill,  followed  by  a  teaspoonful  of 
Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  water  ; 
and  all  the  local  remedies  advised  in  the 
former  disease  are,  as  the  symptoms  require, 
to  be  adopted  in  this :  the  body  sponged 
when  necessary,  the  room  well  ventilated, 
and  the  atmosphere  frequently  purified  by 
burnt  vinegar,  chloride  of  lime,  or  disinfect- 
ing liquids.  Saline,  effervescing,  or  acidu- 
lated drinks  are  to  be  given  frequently ;  and 
besides  the  diet  that  the  stage  of  the  disease 
may  demand,  fresh  ripe  fruits,  baked  apples 
or  pears,  may  be  eaten  at  any  time  when  the 
patient's  appetite  enables  him  to  do  so.  In 
no  disease  is  the  after  treatment  during  i 
convalescence  more  difiicult,  and  in  none 
does  it  demand  more  time,  care,  and  judg- 
ment, than  in  putrid  typhus. 
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UDDER  AND  TONGUE  PIE.— Parboil 

a  tongue  and  an  udder,  slice  them  tolerably  jl 
thin,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Put  a  puff  paste  round  the  edge  of  a  di^h, 
place  a  layer  of  udder  and  tongue  at  the 
bottom,  then  some  stoned  raisins,  followed 
by  another  layer  of  udder  and  tongue  until 
the  dish  is  filled.  Cover  the  top  with  a 
crust,  bake  the  pie,  remove  it  from  the  oven, 
and  pour  in  the  following  sauce.  Beat  up 
some  yolks  of  eggs  with  vinegar,  white  wine, 
sugar,  and  butter.  Shake  them  over  the 
fire  till  on  the  point  of  boiling,  and  pour  it 
into  the  pie  just  previously  to  being  sent  to 
table. 

UDDER,  WITH  Tongue.— After  cleaning 
the  tongue  well,  salt  it  with  common  salt  ■ 
and  saltpetre  three  days,  then  boil  it,  and 
with  it  a  fine  young  udder  with  some  fat  to 
it,  till  tolerably  tender ;  then  tie  the  thick 
part  of  one  to  the  thin  part  of  the  other, 
and  roast  the  tongue  and  udder  together. 
Serve  them  with  good  gravy,  and  currant 
jelly  sauce.  A  few  cloves  should  be  stuck  in 
the  udder. 
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ULTRA:MARINE.— This  is  a  well-known 
blue  pigment  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
ffreat  permanence.  Ultramarine  was  origi- 
nally pepared  from  the  lakes  lazuli  or 
lazulite.  This  mineral  presents  itsellin  small 
masses  of  granular  structure,  in  a  rock  of 
heterogeneous  structure  ;  this  rock,  which  in 
commerce  is  called  lapis,  sells  for  a  higher 
or  lower  price  Ibr  pigments,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  lazulite  which  it  is  found  to 
contain.  The  most  perfect  specimens  of 
lazulite  are  used  as  gems;  while  the  less 
perfect  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  ultra- 
marine. The  lazulite  is  made  red  hot, 
quenched,  pounded  to  powder,  washed, 
dried,  made  into  a  paste  with  pure  lin- 
seed oil.  and  certain  resinous  substances, 
kneaded,  difl'used  in  hot  water,  and  allowed 
to  settle  until  the  ultramarine  (leaving  all 
the  other  ini,'redients)  falls  to  the  bottom. 
The  wliole  of  these  processes  require  great 
care.  This  colour  is  now  prepared  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  and  is  equal  in  beauty  to  that 
obtained  from  the  lazulite.  The  artificial 
ultramarine  is  stated  to  be  prepared  by 
adding-  freshly  precipitated  silica  and 
alumina  mixed  with  sulphur,  to  a  solution 
of  caustic  soda,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is  put 
into  a  covered  crucible  and  exposed  to  a 
white  heat,  by  which,  when  the  air  has 
partial  access  to  it,  a  dark  pure  blue  mass  is 
obtained ;  the  product  is  then  reduced  to 
impalpable  powder.  The  proportion  of 
materials  to  be  used  is,  about  thirty-six 
silica,  thirty-six  alumina,  twenty-four  soda, 
and  three  sulphur. 

UMBRELLA.— The  variable  climate  of 
England  renders  an  umbrella  a  very  useful 
and  indeed  almost  indispensable  article  of 
possession  ;  and  these  articles  are  now  so 
conveniently  made,  that  they  may  be  carried 
about  and  occasion  no  more  inconvenience 
than  an  ordinary  walking-stick.  The  best 
and  most  expensive  umbrellas  are  made  of 
silk,  and,  with  proper  care,  they  will  last  for 
years  ;  others  are  made  of  alpaca,  and  are  a 
g^ood  substitute  for  silk  ;  and  a  third  Kind, 
the  cheapest  and  commonest,  are  manufac- 
tured from  gingham.  In  purchasing  an 
umbrella,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  better 
to  select  an  expensive  or  a  cheaper  one, 
because  these  articles  are  so  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  lost  or  stolen.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
possession  of  a  good  umbrella  will  induce 
a  person  to  be  careful  of  it,  and  thus  to 
retain  it  in  his  possession  when  a  common 
one  would  be  lost.  Some  persons  object  to 
carrying  umbrellas  on  the  score  of  trouble, 
but  in  point  of  fact  this  trouble  is  imagi- 
nary, and  not  greater  than  the  wearing  of  a 
hat.  It  is  certain  that  a  person  who  is 
always  provided  with  an  umbrella  need  not 
fear  the  weather,  and  he  is  also  spared  those 
disag^reeable  contingencies— the  chance  of 
getting  wet,  encroaching  under  another 
person's  umbrella,  or  beingunder  the  neces- 
sity of  borrowing  one,  consequently  invol- 
ving the  trouble  of  returning  it,  and 
po8sibI3^  as  is  the  case  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  inconveniencing  the  lender  by  ne- 
glecting- to  return  it.  Those  who  disdain  the 
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use  of  umbrellas,  generally  appear  with 
shabby  hats,  soiled  bonnet  ribbons,  wrinkled 
I  silk  dresses,  &c.,  the  consequence  of  frequent 
i  exposure  to  unexpected  showers,  to  say 
I  nothin*,'-  of  colds  taken,  and  other  kinds  of 
j  indisposition.  Umbrellas  may  be  made  to 
j  last  a  lon^^er  time  than  ordinarily  by  proper 
care.  When  not  in  use,  they  should  be 
enveloped  in  an  oilskin  case,  which  may  be 
purchased  at  the  shops  where  umbrellas  are 
sold.  It  is  important  that  the  handle  of  the 
umbrella  should  terminate  with  a  hook,  so 
that  it  may  be  hung  up,  instead  of  being" 
laid  about  in  corners,  on  tables,  &c.,  and 
thus  lost.  This  hook  should  also  be  a 
natural  continuation  of  the  handle,  and  not 
fastened  on,  as,  under  this  c  ^ndition,  it  is 
frequently  coming  loose  and  tailing  off.  If 
the  umbrella  is  wet,  do  not  unfurl  it  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  it  more  rapidly.  If  you 
do,  the  whalebones  acquire  a  peculiar  set, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obviate; 
they  become  permanently  bent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shrinking  of  the  cloth  while 
drying,  and  give  the  umbrella,  when  closed, 
a  bulging  and  unseemly  appearance.  Um- 
brellas manufactured  with  steel  ribs,  should 
not  be  kept  tightly  done  up  when  not  in  use, 
as  the  continual  pressure  of  the  steel  ribs  on 
the  material  cause  it  to  wear  through  those 
parts,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  pro- 
duces a  fracture.  It  is  prudent  to  keep  two 
umbrellas,  one  for  your  own  use,  and  one  to 
lend  in  emergencies,  for  it  is  proverbial  that 
borrowed  umbrellas  are  never  returned,  or 
if  returned,  not  until  they  are  half  worn 
out,  and  the  immediate  call  for  them  has 
gon  e  by. 

USQUEBAUGH.  — Usquebaugh  is  a 
strong  compound  liquor,  chiefly  taken  by 
way  of  dram  ;  it  is  made  in  the  highest  per- 
fection at  Drogheda,  in  Ireland.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  ingredients,  and  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  are  to  be  used  :  take  of 
best  brandy,  one  gallon;  raisins  stoned,  one 
pound  ;  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  car- 
damoms, of  each,  one  ounce ;  rind  of  one 
Seville  orange,  and  brown  sugar  candy,  one 
pound.  Shake  these  well  every  day,  for  at 
least  fourteen  days,  and  it  will,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  be  ready  to  be  fined 
for  use. 
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VACCINATION.— This  operation  is  so 
easily  taught,  learned,  and  practised,  that 
trifling  attention  to  a  tew  simple  rules  may 
render  any  person  a  benefactor  to  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Vaccination  is  constituted  by 
the  introduction  of  matter  beneath  the  skin, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  little  bladder  of 
peculiar  appearance  is  formed,  and  passes 
through  various  stages,  till  the  progress  of 
vaccination  is  complete.  The  younger  the 
lymph,  the  greater  its  intensity.  The  lymph 
of  a  fifth- day  vesicle,  when  it  can  beobtained, 
never  fails.    It  is,  however,  equally  powerful 
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up  to  the  eighth  day,  at  which  time  it  is 
also  most  abundant.  After  the  formation 
of  areola,  the  true  specific  matter  of  cow- 
pox  becomes  mixed  with  variable  propor- 
rions  of  serum,  the  result  of  common  in- 
flammation; and  diluted  lymph  is  always 
less  efficacious  than  the  concentrated  viru.^. 
After  the  tenth  day  the  lymph  becomes 
mucilaginous,  and  scarcely  tiuid,  in  which 
state  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  depended  on. 
Infantile  lympii  is  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  the  lymph  obtained  from  adults.  For 
the  proper  performance  of  vacciuation,  let 
the  lancet  be  exceedingly  sharp,  and  if  fresh 
lymph  is  to  be  used,  its  point  must  be  intro- 
duced into  the  vesicle  of  the  child  near  at 
hand,  in  such  way  as  to  bring  out  upon  it 
some  lymph  without  drawing-  blood,  and  is 
then  to  be  inserted  into  the  arm  of  the  child 
to  be  vaccinated.  It  should  penetrate  the 
skin  to  a  considerable  depth.  In  making 
the  incision  the  skin  should  be  held  perfectly 
tense  between  the  forefing-er  and  the  le(t 
liand.  The  lancet  should  be  held  in  a  slant- 
ing position,  and  the  puncture  made  from  ] 
above  downwards.  With  lymph  of  ordinary  ; 
intensity,  five  vesicles  should  be  raised,  and  ! 
these  should  be  at  such  distance  from  each  | 
other  as  not  to  become  contluent  on  their  j 
advance  to  maturation.  About  the  third  | 
day  a  blush  appears  distinctly  at  the  vacci-  | 
nated  points ;  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  ; 
efHuence  surrounding  the  inliamed  point  ] 
will  be  distinctly  seen  even  on  the  second  ! 
day.  On  the  tilth  day,  the  scarf  skin  is  1 
elevated  into  a  pearl-coloured  vesicle,  con- 
taining a  thin  and  perfectly  transparent 
fluid  in  minute  quantity.  The  shape  of  the 
vesicle  is  circular  or  oval,  according  to  the 
mode  of  making  the  incision.  On  the  eighth 
day  the  vesicle  is  in  its  greatest  perfection  ; 
Its  margin  is  tingeii,  and  sensibly  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  skin.  In  colour,  the 
vesicle  may  be  yellowish  or  pearly.  The 
vesicle  possesses  the  indented  form  charac- 
teristic of  small- pox.  On  the  eleventh  day 
the  areola  begins  to  fade,  leaving  in  it's 
decline  two  or  three  concentric  circles  of  a 
bluish  tinge,  its  contents  now  become 
opaque,  the  vesicle  itself  begins  to  dry  up, 
and  a  scale  forms,  of  a  circular  shape  and  of 
a  brown  or  mahogany  colour.  By  degrees 
this  hardens  and  blackens,  and  at  length, 
between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-first 
day,  drops  off,  leaving  betiind  it  a  scar  of  a 
form  and  size  proportioned  to  the  prior 
inflammation.  A  perfect  vaccine  scar  should 
be  of  a  small  size,  circular,  and  marked  with 
r:?diations  and  indentations.  These  show 
the  character  of  the  primary  inflammation, 
•and  attest  that  it  has  not  proceeded  beyond 
the  desirable  degree  of  intensity.  Until  the 
eighth  day  the  constitution  seldom  sympa- 
thises. At  that  period,  it  is  usual  to  find 
The  infant  restless  and  uneasy.  The  bowels 
are  disordered,  the  skin  is  hot,  and  the  sleep 
disturbed.  These  evidences  of  constitutional 
sympathy  continue  for  two  or  three  days. 
There  is,  however,  much  variety  observable 
now.  Some  children  suffer  lightly  in  their 
general  health  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  vaccination  ;  others  exhibit  scarcely  any 
mdication  of  fever,  although  the  areola  be 


extensive  and  the  formation  of  lymph  abun- 
dant. In  this  way  vaccination  is  to  be 
managed  when  the  lymph  can  be  obtained 
fresh  from  the  vesicle  of  a  child  who  is  pass- 
ing through  the  disorder.  But  it  may  happen 
that  vaccination  has  to  be  performed  where 
no  fresh  lymph  is  to  be  obtained;  and  it 
~may  have  to  be  procured  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  much  time  may  necessarily  have 
to  pass  ere  it  arrives.  To  meet  this  emer- 
gency, there  are  various  modes  of  conveying 
lymph.  It  may  be  collected  in  stoppered 
bottles,  and  in  little  glass  bulbs,  which  will 
do  well  enough  for  two  or  three  days ;  ivory 
points,  when  well  armed  and  carefully  dried, 
are  very  efiective.  In  vaccinating  with  a 
point,  which  is  a  piece  of  ivory  shaped  like 
a  very  narrow  lancet,  the  proceeding  is 
rather  different  from  vaccinating  with  fresh 
matter.  The  point  having  been  chosen,  the 
dried  lymph  upon  it  must  be  moistened  by 
breathing  upon  it  a  few  times.  Punctures  in 
the  skin  are  to  be  made  with  a  lancet  in  the 
same  way  as  already  directed,  and  then  the 
point  having  been  breathed  on  again,  must 
be  passed  into  each  wound  thus  made,  and 
gently  pressed,  so  as  to  transfer  the  lymph 
from  the  point  to  the  wounds.  During  the 
progress  of  vaccination,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  vesicle  is  not  burst  or  in- 
jured ;  for  if  it  be,  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
order cannot  be  watched,  nor  its  having- 
passed  through  its  proper  course  ensured. 

YALEPtlAN.— This  is  a  herb,  or  under- 
shrub,  possessing  many  valuable  qualities. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  by  the  sides  of 
rivers,  and  in  ditches,  and  moist  woods  is 
abundant  in  Great  Britain.  The  root  has 
a  very  strong  smell,  which  is  dependent  on 
a  volatile  oil.    It  is  very  attractive  to  cats. 


and  also  to  rats,  and  is  employed  by  rat- 4 
catchers  to  destroy  rats.  It  is  also  employedl 
in  medicine  at  the  present  day.  The  root,! 
or  more  properly,  the  rhizoma,  with  its  rootj 
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fibres,  is  n?ed  in  medicine.  The  medicinal 
action  is  chiefly  due  to  the  volatile  oil  and 
extractive. 

VALET.— The  valet  in  small  families  is 
expected  to  assist  as  footman  also;  but  his 
particular  province  is  to  attend  exclusively 
to  the  personal  accommodation  of  his  master; 
Upon  him  he  waits  during  all  times  that  the 
toilet  IS  beinf^  made ;  preparing;  and  arran^r- 
ing  every  article  tliat  may  be  required ; 
brushiiifr  and  folding  clothes,  &c.  The  ward- 
robe is  also  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
valet,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  all  ne- 
cessary repairs  are  done.  For  wet  weather, 
when  his  master  may  come  in  from  riding- 
or  walking,  the  valet  should  be  always  pre- 
pared, by  having  ready  the  necessary  changes 
of  linen  and  clothes,  and  by  being  himself 
in  waiting  to  remove  the  damp  clothin"-, 
and  to  prevent  its  bein;^  injured  in  the 
drying.  In  preparing  for  journeys,  the  valet 
should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  probable 
time  of  his  master's  absence,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  linen  and 
other  clothing.  At  the  inns,  lie  takes  charge 
of  these  supplies,  and,  as  at  home,  places 
everything-  in  readiness  for  the  periods  of 
dressing-  and  undressing.  Besides  this,  if 
his  master  be  unattended  by  his  footman,  it 
is  his  duty  to  attend  to  his  accommodation 
generally,  as  well  as  Iiis  dressing-room. 
Whenever  his  master  needs  his  services,  he 
must  be  at  hand ;  even  at  table,  if  more 
than  ordinary  attendance  be  required,  he 
must  be  ready  to  wait,  ijy  these  requisites 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  valet  should  be  handy 
and  versatile.  A  good  education  will  be 
found  of  great  service  in  a  situation  of  this 
nature;"  and  a  knowledge  of  French.  German, 
and  other  European  languages,  w-ill  be  found 
to  enhance  considerably  the  services  of  the 
valet  who  possesses  it. 

VANILLA.— As  the  greater  portion  and 
the  finest  kinds  of  the  vanilla  of  commerce, 
are  imported  from  Vera  Cruz,  the  most 
important  species  must  be  natives  of  3Iexico. 
The  fruit  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  that 
is  used.  It  has  a  balsamic  odour,  and  a 
warm  agreeable  flavour.  For  these  ]<roper- 
ties  it  is  indebted  to  a  peculiar  volatile  oil, 
and  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  benzoic 
acid.  The  fruit  is  gathered  when  it  gets 
yellow,  and  it  is  first  allowed  to  ferment  for 
two  or  three  days,  it  is  then  laid  in  the  sun 
to  dry,  and  when  about  half  dried,  it  is 
rubbed  over  witli  the  oil  of  cocoa;  it  is 
again  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  and  oil 
again  a  second  time.  The  fruit  is  then 
collected  in  small  bundles,  and  wrapped  up 
in  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  reed.  Neither  in 
Guiana  nor  in  3Iexico  is  the  vanilla  plant 
cultivated,  but  the  fruit  is  collected  by  the 
natives,  who  sell  it  to  the  Europeans. 

VANILLA  CREAM —Boil  one  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  a  pint  of  milk,  for  ten  minutes, 
taking  care  it  does  not  stick  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stewpan.  Put  into  it  half  a  stick  ©f 
vanilla,  cover  it  down,  and  let  it  stand  till 
nearly  cold.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  five  eggs, 
mix  into  them  six  ounces  of  pounded  sugar, 
put  these  into  a  stewpan ;  take  the  vanilla 
out  of  the  milk,  which  add  to  the  eggs. 
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IVIix  them  well  and  stir  tlie  custard  over  the 
fire  till  it  thickens,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 
Strain  it  into  a  bowl ;  keep  stirring  it,  and 
when  on  the  point  of  setting,  add  three 
pints  of  cream  well  whipped,  mix  it  well, 
and  pour  it  into  a  mould,  set  it  upon  ice  till 
wanted,  when  dip  it  for  a  moment  into 
warm  water,  wipe  it  dry,  and  turn  over  upon 
a  dish. 

VANILLA  CUSTARD  FROTHED.  - 
Sweeten  and  flavour  one  pint  of  milk  with 
vanilla.  Beat  the  whites  of  seven  or  eight 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  ;  and  when  the  milk 
boils,  takeout  a  tablespoonful  of  the  froth 
and  let  it  set  in  the  nulk,  turning  it  once. 
Fut  it  on  a  sieve  to  drain,  then  another,  and 
another.  When  there  is  a  suflicieut  quantity, 
strain  the  milk,  and  make  it  into  a  custard 
in  the  usual  way,  eight  or  nine  eggs  to  a 
pint  of  milk.  Put  the  custard,  when  cold, 
into  a  glass  dish,  and  place  the  frothed 
whites  upon  it. 

VARNISH,  FOR  Baskets.— Take  either 
red,  black,  or  white  sealing-wax,  whichever 
colour  you  wish  to  make;  to  every  two 
ounces  of  sealing-wax,  add  one  ounce  or 
spirit  of  wine,  pound  the  wax  fine,  then  sift 
it  through  a  fine  lawn  sieve,  till  you  have 
made  it  extremely  fine,  put  it  into  a  large 
phial  with  spirits  of  wine,  shake  it,  let  it 
stand  near  the  fire  forty- eight  hours,  shak- 
ing it  often;  then  with  a  little  brush,  rub 
your  basket  all  over  with  it,  let  them  dry, 
and  do  them  over  a  second  time. 

VARNISH,  roR  Cardwork. —  Before 
varnishing  cardwurk,  it  must  receive  two  or 
three  coats  of  size,  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  the  varnish  and  any  injury  to  the  design. 
The  size  may  be  made  by  dissolvino-  a  little 
isinglass  in  hot  water,  or  by  boiling  some 
parchment  cuttings  until  dissolved.  In 
either  case  the  solution  must  be  strained 
through  a  piece  of  clean  muslin,  and  fox 
very  nice  purposes  should  be  clarified  with 
a  little  white  of  egg.  A  small  clean  brush, 
called  by  painters  a  sash  tool,  is  the  best  for 
applying  the  size,  as  well  as  the  varnish. 
A  light  delicate  touch  must  be  adopted, 
especially  for  the  first  coat,  lest  the  ink  or 
colour  be  started  or  smothered. 

V  A  R N I  S  IT,  roR  Drawings.  —  Boil 
some  parcliment  in  clear  water,  in  a  glazed 
pipkin,  until  it  becomes  a  fine  clear  size; 
strain  and  keep  it  for  use  ;  give  your  work 
two  coats,  observing  to  do  it  quickly  and 
lightly.     When  dry,  apply  the  varnish. 

VARNISIL  roR  Grates.  — Melt  four 
pounds  of  common  asphaltum,  and  add  two 
pints  of  linseed  oil,  and  one  gallon  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  This  is  usually  put  up  in  stone- 
ware bottles  for  sale,  and  is  used  with  a  paint 
brush.  If  too  thick,  more  turpentine  may 
be  added. 

VARNISH,  roR  Paper  Hangings.— 
The  cheapest  kind  is  ordinary  turpentine 
varnish,  which  can  be  bought  for  tlu-ee 
shillings  a  gallon.  Another  kind  is  paper  or 
crystal  varnish,  the  price  of  which  is  six 
shillings  per  gallon,  but  owing  to  the  great 
proportion  of  turpentine  which  these  con- 
tain, they  are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  use 
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^r  durability.  The  best  low-priced  varnish 
that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  is  oak 
varnish,  which  costs  from  ten  to  twelve 
shillings  per  gallon.  The  body  of  this  con- 
sists chiefly  of  oil;  it  is  therefore  durable, 
not  apt  to  crack,  and  presents  a  smooth 
glossy  surface.  In  all  cases  the  wall  should 
have  two  coats  of  size  before  the  varnish  is 
laid  on. 

VARNISH,  roR  Sealing  Wax.— The 
method  of  making  the  varnish  or  japan  is 
very  easy,  being-  simply  reducing-  the  wax 
to  a  coarse  powder,  and  pouring  the  best 
spirits  of  wine  on  it  in  a  bottle,  and  letting 
it  gradually  dissolve  without  heat,  shaking 
the  bottle  occasionally,  till  it  is  all  dissolved. 
A  two  ounce  stick  of  the  best  v/ax  will  be 
eno-agh  for  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  spirits. 
Recollect  that  much  depends  on  the  goodness 
of  the  sealing  wax,  and  that  you  may  vary 
the  colour  oi  the  varnish  by  using  different 
coloured  wax.  As  this  varnish  dries  very 
quickly,  it  should  not  be  made  until  it  is 
wanted  for  use.       . .  -r 

VARNISH,  TO  Polish.— Take  two  ounces 
of  tripoli  powdered,  put  it  in  an  earthen  pot 
with  water  to  cover  it,  then  take  a  piece  of 
white  flannel,  lay  it  over  a  piece  of  cork  or 
rubber,  and  proceed  to  palish  the  varnish, 
always  wetting  it  with  the  tripoli  and  water. 
It  will  be  known,  when  the  process  is 
finished,  by  wiping  a  part  of  the  work  with 
a  sponge  and  observing  whether  there  is  a 
fair  even  gloss.  When  this  is  the  case,  take 
a  bit  of  mutton  suet  and  fine  flour,  and 
clean  the  work. 

VARNISH,  WHITE.—The  white  varnish 
used  for  toys  is  made  of  sandarac,  eight 
ounces ;  mastic,  two  ounces ;  Canada 
balsam,  four  ounces  ;  alcohol,  one  quart. 
This  is  white  and  drying.  Varnish  for 
objects  of  the  toilet  table,  such  as  work- 
boxes,  card  cases,  &c.,  is  made  of  gum 
sandarac,  six  ounces  ;  elemi  (genuine),  lour 
ounces;  animi,  one  ounce;  camplior,  half 
an  ounce;  rectified  spirit,  one  ounce.  Melt 
slowly.  These  ingredients  may,  of  course, 
be  lessened  in  proportion. 

VASES,  FOR  Flowers.— Vases  of  many 
forms,  rustic  or  classic,  may  be  intro- 
duced with  good  effect  for  containing  flowers 
in  pots,  or  otherwise;  being  raised  on  stone 
pedestals,  or  any  other  appropriate  point 
which  the  garden  or  its  adjuncts  may  aflbrd. 
The  rustic  vase  should  have  the  ornamental 
part  made  of  plaited  osiers  nailed  on  rough 
wood.  The  classical  vase  may  be  obtained 
in  an  endless  variety  of  shapes  in  cast-iron 
or  composition,  to  resemble  free-stone. 

VEAL  A  LA  BOURGEOIS.-Cut  lean 
pieces  of  veal,  lard  them  with  bacon,  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  beaten  mace, 
cloves,  nutmeg,  and  chopped  parsley.  Put 
slices  of  fat  bacon  into  a  stewpan,  lay  the 
veal  on  them,  cover  the  pan,  and  set  it  over 
the  tire  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  to  heat  it. 
Then  with  a  brisk  fire  brown  the  veal  on 
both  sides,  and  shake  some  flour  over  it. 
Pour  in  a  quart  of  good  gravy,  cover  close, 
and  stew  it  gently  till  done.  Take  out  the 
slices  of  bacon,  sfcim  off  the  fat,  and  beat 


up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  with  some  of  the 
gravy.  Mix  all  together,  and  stir  one  way 
till  smooth  and  thick,  take  it  up,  lay  the 
meat  in  a  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it. 
Garnish  with  lemon,  and  serve  hot. 

VEAL  A  LA  MODE.— Take  about  eleven 
pounds  of  the  breast  of  veal,  cut  it  into 
pieces  of  three  or  four  ounces  each,  put 
three  or  four  of  dripping ;  mince  a  couple 
of  large  onions,  and  put  them  into  a  large 
deep  stewpan;  as  soon  as  it  is  quite  hot, 
flour  the  meat,  put  it  into  the  stewpan, 
keep  stirring  it  with  a  wooden  spoon  ;  when 
it  has  been  on  about  ten  minutes,  dredge  it 
with  flour,  and  keep  doing  so  till  you  have 
stirred  in  as  much  as  you  think  will  thicken 
it ;  then  cover  it  with  boiling  water  (it  will 
take  about  a  gallon),  adding  it  by  degrees, 
and  stirring  it  together ;  skim  it  when  it 
boils,  and  then  put  in  one  drachm  of  ground 
black  pepper,  two  of  allspice,  and  two  bay 
leaves ;  set  the  pan  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
or  at  a  distance  over  it,  and  let  it  stew  very 
slowly  for  about  three  hours  ;  when  you  find 
the  meat  sufiiciently  tender,  put  it  into  a 
tureen,  and  it  is  ready  for  table. 

VEAL  BLANQUETTE.— Take  the  re- 
mains of  roast  veal,  cut  it  in  small  pieces, 
or  mince  it  fine,  having  cut  off  the  outside 
skin,  melt  in  a  stewpan  a  piece  of  butter, 
some  flour,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  bundle  of 
parsley;  warm  the  veal  in  this  sauce, 
having  added  a  little  white  stock,  or  some 
milk  seasoned  with  nutmeg  and  mace.  Just 
before  you  serve,  have  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  well  beaten  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon  ; 
add  this  to  the  blanquette,  let  it  warm,  but 
not  boil,  or  the  eggs  will  curdle.  Serve  hot 
with  sippets  of  bread.  You  may  vary  the 
flavour  by  leaving  out  the  parsley  and  using 
lemon-peel.  Blanquettes  of  chicken  or  turkey 
are  made  the  same  way.  Occasionally  you 
might  leave  out  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  add 
stock,  with  the  flour  browned,  and  a  few 
pickled  mushrooms. 

VEAL  BOILED.— Veal  must  be  put  in 
plenty  of  boiling-  water,  and  be  most  care- 
fully skimmed,  or  it  will  look  dirty  and 
brown.  Some  cooks  use  a  fourth  part  of 
milk,  and  this  has  an  advantage  in  avoiding 
the  extraction  of  the  juices.  The  time  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rule.  The  parts 
boiled  are  the  knuckle,  the  fillet,  stuffed  as 
for  roasting,  and  tlie  breast  with  its  sweet- 
bread. Bacon  or  ham  are  eaten  with  it; 
and  for  sauce,  either  parsley  and  butter,  or 
white  sauce,  or  by  some  people,  onion  sauce. 
The  water  in  which  veal  is  boiled  makes 
good  stock  with  additions ;  but  if  milk  is 
used,  it  soon  turns  sour. 

VEAL  BOMBARDED.— Cut  out  the  bone 
of  a  fillet  of  veal,  and  fill  up  the  place  with 
a  good  forcemeat.  Then  make  cuts  all 
round  the  fillet,  at  about  an  inch  distance 
from  each  other.  Fill  one  with  forcemeat, 
another  with  boiled  spinach,  a  third  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  oysters,  and  beef 
marrow,  and  so  on.  Wrap  the  caul  close 
round  it,  and  put  it  into  a  deep  pot,  with 
about  a  pint  of  water.  3Iake  a  paste  to 
lay  oyer  it.  When  taken  out  of  the  oven, 
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skim  off  the  fat,  and  put  the  gravy  into  a 
stewpan  with  a  spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  one  of  lemon-pickle,  live  boiled 
artichoke  bottoms  cut  into  quarters,  two 
spoonfuls  of  browning-,  with  half  an  ounce 
of  morels  and  truffles. 

VEAL  BOUILLON.— Take  a  slice  of  veal, 
with  a  slice  of  ham  or  bacon ;  set  them  in  a 
stewpan  for  half  an  hour,  turning  both  to 
procure  a  nice  colour;  then  have  in  the 
soup-pot  some  boiling-  water,  put  in  the 
meat,  add  onions,  carrots,  and  half  a  pound 
of  beef  to  help  the  flavour,  and  let  it  stew 
slowly  till  done ;  skim  it  well.  If  for 
invalids,  leave  out  the  bacon  and  beef,  and 
add  chervil  or  rice. 

VEAL,  Breast,  Collared.  —  Take  a 
breast  of  veal,  pick  off  all  the  fat  meat  from 
the  bones  ;  beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  rub  it  over  with  a  feather ;  take  some 
crumbs  of  bread,  a  little  grated  nutmeg", 
some  beaten  mace,  and  a  little  pepper  and 
salt,  a  few  sweet  herbs,  a  little  lemon-peel 
cut  small,  and  strewed  over  it ;  put  a  thick 
skewer  into  it  to  keep  it  together ;  roll  it  up 
tight,  and  bind  it  very  close  with  twine; 
roll  a  veal  caul  over  it,  and  roast  it  an  hour 
and  a  quarter ;  before  it  is  taken  up,  take 
off  the  caul,  sprinkle  some  salt  over  it,  and 
baste  it  with  butter.  Let  the  fire  be  brisk, 
and  the  veal  of  a  fine  brown  when  it  is 
taken  up ;  cut  it  into  three  or  four  slices, 
lay  it  in  the  dish,  boil  the  sweetbread,  cut  it 
into  slices,  and  lay  round  it;  pour  over  it 
white  sauce,  which  must  be  made  as  follows  : 
a  pint  of  good  veal  gravy,  half  an  anchovy, 
a  teaspoonlul  of  mushroom  powder ;  let  it 
boil  up,  then  put  in  half  a  pint  of  milk  and 
the  yolk  of  two  eggs  well  beaten  ;  just  stir 
it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  or  the 
milk  will  curdle ;  put  in  some  pickled  mush- 
rooms just  before  it  is  sent  to  table. 

VEAL,  Breast,  Forced.  —  To  force 
the  breast,  cut  the  ends  of  the  bones 
on  both  sides;  raise  the  veal  from  the 
bones,  and  put  on  it  a  forcemeat  with  some 
veal  pounded,  some  sausage-meat,  parsley, 
shallots,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  all 
chopped  ;  mix  well  together,  and  lay  on  the 
breast  of  veal;  roll  up  the  veal,  and  sew  the 
meat  with  a  large  needle  and  twine,  or  coarse 
thread,  to  prevent  the  forcemeat  escaping- ; 
lay  slices  of  fat  bacon  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stewpan,  and  put  in  the  breast  of  veal,  with 
some  stock,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  bundle  of 
herbs.  At  the  end  of  three  hours'  slow 
stirring,  take  away  the  twine ;  after  taking 
the  meat  out  of  the  sauce,  strain  the  latter, 
having  carefully  skimmed  it ;  add  a  little 
flour,  and,  when  warm,  pour  the  sauce  over 
the  veal,  and  serve,  garnished  with  lemon. 
Cut  off  the  gristle  before  you  cook  this 
dish. 

VEAL,  Breast,  in  Hotch  Potch.— Cut 
the  brisket  of  a  breast  of  veal  into  little 
pieces,  and  every  bone  asunder;  then  flour 
it,  and  put  half  a  pound  of  butter  into  a 
stewpan.  When  it  is  hot,  throw  it  into  the 
veal ;  fry  it  all  over  a  light  brown,  and  then 
have  ready  a  teakettle  of  boiling  water; 
pour  it  into  the  stewpan,  fitll  it  up,  and  stir 
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it  round;  throw  in  a  pint  of  green  peas,  a 
whole  lettuce,  washed  clean,  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace,  a  little  whole  pepper,  tied  in 
a  muslin  rag,  a  little  bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
a  small  onion,  stuck  with  a  few  cloves,  and 
a  little  salt;  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stew 
an  hour,  or  till  it  be  boiled  to  your  palate 
if  you  would  have  soup  made  of  it ;  but  if 
you  would  have  any  sauce  to  eat  with  the 
veal,  you  must  stew  it  till  there  be  just 
as  much  as  you  would  liave  for  sauce,  and 
season  it  with  salt  to  your  palate;  take  out 
the  onion,  sweet  herbs,  and  spice,  and  pour 
it  altogether  into  a  dish.  If  you  have  no 
peas,  pare  three  or  four  cucumbers,  scoop 
out  the  pulp,  and  cut  into  thin  pieces ; 
then  take  four  or  five  heads  of  celery,  washed 
clean,  and  cut  the  white  part  small.  When 
you  have  no  lettuces,  take  the  small  hearts  of 
savoys,  or  the  little  young  sprouts.  If  you 
would  make  a  very  nice  dish  of  it,  fill  the 
inside  of  the  lettuce  with  forcemeat,  tie 
the  top  close  with  a  thread,  and  stew  it 
till  there  be  just  enough  for  the  sauce;  set 
the  lettuce  in  the  middle,  and  the  veal 
around ;  pour  the  sauce  all  over  it ;  garnish 
the  dish  with  rasped  bread,  made  into  figures 
with  your  fingers. 

VEAL,  Breast,  Roasted.  --  Let  the 
caul  remain  skewered  over  the  joint  till 
within  half  an  hour  of  its  being  ready  for 
table;  place  it  at  a  moderate  distance  from 
a  brisk  fire,  baste  it  constantly,  and,  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  remove  the  caul, 
flour  the  joint,  and  let  it  brown.  Dish, 
pour  melted  butter  over  it,  and  serve  it  with 
a  cut  lemon,  and  any  other  of  the  usual 
accompaniments  to  veal.  It  may  be  gar- 
nished with  fried  balls  of  the  forcemeat, 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

VEAL,  Breast,  Stewed.— Cut  a  piece 
off  each  end,  and  make  a  ibrcemeat  as  fol- 
lows :— boil  the  sweetbread,  cut  it  very 
small,  add  grated  bread,  a  little  beef  suet, 
two  eg-gs,  a  little  milk,  some  nutmeg,  salt, 
and  pepper  ;  mix  it  well  together,  and  stuff 
the  thin  part  of  the  breast  with  some  of  it ; 
the  rest  make  up  into  little  balls,  and  fry; 
skewer  the  skin  close  down,  flour,  and  boil 
it  in  a  cloth,  in  milk  and  water  ;  make  some 
gravy  of  the  ends  that  were  cut  off,  with 
half  a  pint  of  oysters,  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
and  a  piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour. 
When  the  veal  is  done,  put  it  in  the  dish ; 
garnish  with  the  balls,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  it. 

VEAL,  Breast,  with  Peas.— Cut  a 
breast,  or  a  portion,  in  pieces,  fry  them  with 
a  little  butter,  an  onion,  and  a  cabbage 
lettuce,  shred  small.  When  browned,  add  a 
little  flour ;  shake  it  well  together ;  then 
add  a  small  quantity  of  broth  or  water;  let 
it  stew  gently.  When  the  veal  is  three  parts 
done,  take  a  quart  of  peas,  put  them  in 
water,  and  moisten  them  with  a  little  butter, 
so  that  they  adhere  together;  take  away 
nearly  all  the  gravy  from  the  veal,  and  put 
in  the  peas.  When  both  are  done,  add 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  pounded  sugar; 
thicken  the  peas  with  flour  and  butter ; 
dish  the  veal,  and  pour  the  peas  over. 
There  should  be  very  little  sauce  with  peas. 
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VEAL  BROTH.— Put  two  pounds  of  veal, 
with  some  sweet  herbs,  and  tea  peppercorns, 
into  a  clean  tin  saucepan,  with  four  quarts  of 
water;  simmer  to  two  quarts,  and  clear  off  the 
fat  when  cold.  Add  one  onion,  if  approved. 
To  remove  the  fat,  take  it  off  when  cold,  as 
clear  as  possible  ;  and  if  there  be  still  any 
remaining,  lay  a  bit  of  clean  blotting-- paper 
on  the  broth  when  in  the  basin,  and  it  will 
take  up  every  particle ;  or,  if  the  broth  is 
wanted  before  there  is  time  to  let  it  get 
cold,  put  a  piece  of  cork  up  the  narrow  end 
of  the  funnel,  pour  the  broth  into  it,  let  it 
stand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  fat  will 
rise  to  the  top  ;  remove  the  cork,  and  draw 
off  in  a  basin  as  rauc^  of  the  broth  as  is 
wanted,  which  will  be  perfectly  free  from 
fat. 

VEAL  CAKE.— Boil  six  eg-gs  hard,  cut 
in  halves,  and  lay  some  of  the  pieces  at  the 
bottom  of  an  earthenware  pot;  then  shake 
in  chopped  parsley,  some  slices  of  veal  and 
ham,  about  two  inches  square,  and  then  eggs 
again,  repeating  the  parsley  and  seasoning 
after  each  layer  until  the  pot  is  lull.  Pour 
in  sufficient  water  to  cover  it,  lay  about  an 
ounce  of  butter  on  the  top,  tie  it  over  with 
thick  paper  doubled,  and  bake  about  one 
hour.  Then  press  close  together  with  a 
spoon,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  If  put  into 
a  mould  instead  of  the  pot,  it  forms  a  hand- 
some supper  dish. 

VEAL,  Cold,  to  Dress.— Take  a  piece 
of  veal  that  has  been  roasted  (but  not  over- 
done), cut  it  into  thin  slices,  take  from  it 
the  skin  and  gristle,  put  some  butter  over 
the  fire,  with  some  chopped  onions,  fry  them 
a  little,  tlyen  shake  some  tiour  over  them  ; 
shake  the  pan  round,  and  put  in  some  veal 
stock,  gravy,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and 
some  spice;  then  put  in  the  veal  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  ;  beat  up  with  butter  a 
grated  nutmeg,  some  parsley  shred  small, 
some  lemon-peel  grated,  and  a  little  juice; 
stir  it  one  w^ ay  till  it  is  thick  and  smooth, 
and  put  it  in  the  dish. 

VEAL  C0LL0P3.— Cut  them  about  five 
inches  long,  not  so  broad,  and  not  too  thin ; 
rub  them  with  eggs,  and  strew  over  them 
crumbs  of  grated  bread,  parsley  chopped, 
grated  lemon-peel,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg, 
with  a  few  leaves  of  thyme  shred  small ;  set 
them  before  the  fire  in  a  Dutch  oven,  baste 
them,  and,  when  nicely  brown,  turn  them; 
thicken  some  rich  gravy  with  some  flour, 
add  ketchup,  cayenne,  mushrooms,  and  hard 
yolks  of  eggs.  Boil  this  up,  and  pour  it  over 
them. 

VEAL  CURRIED.-Cut  part  of  a  breast 
of  veal  in  moderate  sized  pieces  ;  put  it  in  a 
stewpan  with  an  onion  and  a  shallot  sliced 
line,  a  slice  of  lemon,  one  ounce  of  butter,  a 
httle  parsley,  and  thyme,  and  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  curry-powder,  mixed  with  the  same 
quantity  of  flour  ;  let  the  whole  stew- 
together  until  the  meat  is  slightly  brown; 
add  suflicient  broth  or  water  for  the  sauce  ; 
let  it  boil  gently  till  the  veal  is  done ;  strain 
the  sauce  through  a  sieve,  pour  it  over  the 
veal  quite  hot,  and  serve  with  rice  in  a 
separate  dish. 


VEAL  CUSTAPtD.— Pour,  boihng,  a  pint 
of  rich,  clear  pale  veal  gravy  on  six  fresh 
eggs,  which  have  been  well  beaten  and 
strained;  sprinkle  in  directly  the  grated 
rind  of  a  fine  lemon  and  a  little  cayenne^ 
some  salt,  if  needed,  and  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  Oi  mace.  Put  a  paste  border  round 
the  dish.  Pour  in,  first,  two  ounces  of 
clarified  butter,  and  then  the  other  ingre- 
dients ;  bake  the  custard  in  a  very  slow 
oven,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  or 
until  it  is  quite  firm  in  the  middle,  and  send 
it  to  table  with  a  little  good  gravy.  Very 
highly  flavoured  game  stock,  in  which  a 
few^  mushrooms  have  been  stewed,  may  be 
used  for  this  dish  with  great  advantage  in 
lieu  of  veal  gravy  ;  and  a  sauce  made  of  the 
smallest  mushroom  buttons  may  be  served 
with  it  in  either  case.  The  mixture  can  be 
baked  in  a  whole  paste,  if  preferred  so,  or 
in  well  buttered  cups;  then  turned  out  and 
covered  with  the  sauce  before  it  is  sent  to 
table. 

[^-^  Rich  veal  or  game  stock,  l  pint ;  fresh 
eggs,  6 ;  lemon,  rind  of  1 ;  mace,  i  teaspoon- 
ful ;   salt  and  cayenne  pepper,  to  season ; 
i  butter,  20Z3. 

VEAL  CUTLETS.— Put  the  cutlets  in 
a  frying-pan,  with  salt,  pepper,  parsley, 
shallots  chopped  fine;  moisten  the  whole 
with  melted  butter,  and  put  the  pan  on  a 
very  quick  fire.  When  the  cutlets  are  done 
on  one  side,  turn  them  on  the  other,  till 
done  enough  ;  add  a  little  flour,  brow^ned 
with  butter.  After  you  have  taken  out  the 
cutlets,  and  a  little  stock,  let  it  come  to  the 
boil,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  cutlets. 

VEAL  CUTLETS,  with  Bacon. -Raise 
the  llesh  entire  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
best  end  of  a  neck  of  veal,  free  it  from  the 
skin,  and  from  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fat ;  slice  it  equally  into  cutlets,  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  brush 
them  with  eggs,  strew  them  with  fine  bread 
crumbs,  and^  fry  them  of  a  light  brown. 
Toast,  or  fry  apart,  as  many  small  slices  of  ' 
bacon  as  there  are  cutlet?,  and  let  them  be 
trimmed  nearly  to  the  same  shape  ;  place 
thein  alternately  on  their  edges  round  the 
inside  of  a  hot  dish  (so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
chain),  and  pour  into  the  middle  some  rich 
gravy  made  in  tlie  pan,  and  very  slightly 
flavoured  with  shallot;  or,  substitute  for 
this  some  good  mushroom  sauce.  Savoury 
herbs,  grated  lemon  rind,  nutmeg  or  mace, 
salt,  and  white  pepper,  or  cayenne,  should 
be  mixed  with  the  bread  crumbs,  in  the  same 
proportions,  or  they  may  be  varied  at  plea- 
sure. A  cheek  of  bacon  is  best  adapted  to 
this  dish. 

VEAL,  DiHTTETic  Properties  of.  — 
This  flesh  contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
gelatine  than  lamb,  and  is  much  more  diflH- 
cult  of  digestion.  In  order  to  obtain  good 
veal,  the  calf  should  be  fed  on  the  mother's 
milk  until  it  is  six  weeks  old  ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  practice  of  feeding  calves 
with  milk  adulterated  with  chalk,  and  other 
irregular  methods  adopted  in  rearing  them, 
the  flesh  is  deprived  of  its  due  proportion 
of  fibrin,  and  its  alimentary  properties  are 
thereby  greatly  deteriorated. 
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VEAL,  Fillet,  Fricasseed.  —  Take 
some  slices  of  cooked  veal,  and  put  them  into 
a  stevvpan  with  water,  a  bundle  of  sw^eet 
herbs,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  let  it  stew  till 
tender  ;  then  take  out  the  herbs,  add  a  little 
flour  and  butter  boiled  together,  to  thicken 
it  a  little, ;  then  add  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  e^*^^,  beat  very  fine ;  add 
some  pickled  mushrooms  ;  but  some  fresh 
mushrooms  should  be  put  in  tirst,  if  they  are 
to  be  had  ;  keep  stirring-  it  till  it  boils,  and 
then  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon;  stir  it  well 
to  keep  it  from  curdling,  then  put  it  into  a 
dish,  and  garnish  it  with  lemon. 

VEAL,  Fillet,  Koasted. — Take  out 
the  bone,  and  put  a  good  roll  of  force- 
meat under  the  flap,  dividing  tirst  with  a 
sharp  knife  the  skin  from  tbe  meat,  suffi- 
ciently to  admJt  the  quantity  required ; 
secure  it  well,  truss  the  veal  firmly  into 
good  shape,  place  it  at  a  distance  from  the 
fire  at  first,  and  baste  it  with  butter.  The 
outside  will  have  a  richer  crust  of  browning 
if  the  meat  be  washed,  Vviped  tolerably  dry, 
and  well  floured,  before  it  is  laid  to  the  fire. 
It  should  be  carefully,  watched,  and  basted 
often,  that  the  tat  may  not  burn.  Pour 
melted  butter  over  it  after  it  is  dished, 
and  serve  with  it  a  boiled  cheek  of  bacon 
and  a  lemon.  Koast  it;  from  three  hoiirs 
and  a  half  to  four  hours  and  a  half,  according 
to  its  size. 

VEAL,  Fillet,  Stewed.— Stuff  it,  Iialf 
bake  it  w-ith  a  little  water  in  the  dish,  then 
stew  it  with  the  liquor,  some  good  stock 
gravy,  and  a  little  sherry.  When  done, 
thicken  it  with  flour;  add  ketchup,  cayenne, 
a  little  salt,  juice  of  lemon,  boil  it  up  and 
serve. 

VEAL,  FRICANDEAU.-This  is  usually 
stewed,  or  rather  bruised,  sufficiently  tender 
to  be  bruised  with  a  spoon,  and  requires  no 
carving;  but  the  fat  (or  under  part  of  the 
fillet)  attached  to  it,  which  is  sometimes,  but 
not  invariably,  served  witli  it,  may  be  carved 
in  even  slices. 

VEAL  GIIAVI'.-Whcn  all  the  meat  has 
been  taken  from  a  knuckle  of  veal,  divide  the 
bones,  and  lay  them  in  a  stewj^an  with  a 
pound  of  the  scrag  of  a  neck,  an  ounce  of 
lean  bacon,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  little 
thyme,  a  bit  of  lemon- peel,  and  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  pepper  ;  add  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  them.  Boil  and  skim  it;  stop  the 
pot  down  close,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold; 
then  strain  it,  and  take  the  jelly  from  the 
sediments.  Pound  some  mace  fine,  and  boil 
it  with  two  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  add  to 
the  gravy.  If  cream  is  to  be  put  to  it,  do 
not  add  the  salt  until  the  gravy  comes  off 
the  fire. 

VEAL  HARICOT. -Take  a  neck  or 
breast  of  veal  (if  the  neck,  cut  the  bone 
short),  and  half-roast  it,  then  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  just  covered  with  brown  stock 
gravy,  and  when  nearly  done,  have  ready  a 
pint  of  boiled  peas,  cucumber  pared,  and 
two  cabbage  lettuces,  cut  in  quarters,  stewed 
in  brown  gravy,  with  a  few  forcemeat  balls 
ready  fried,  put  them  into  the  veal,  and  then 
let  them  simmer;  when  the  veal  is  in  the 
dish,  pour  the  sauce  and  peas  over  it,  and 
lay  the  lettuce  and  balls  round  it. 
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VEAL,  Joints  of.— The  various  joints 
of  veal  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 


figure  of  a  calf,  and  are  as  follows  :  l.  Loin, 
or  best  end.  2.  Loin,  chump  end.  3.  Fillet. 
4.  Hind- knuckle.  5.  Fore- knuckle.  6.' 
Xeck,  best  end.  7.  jN'eck,  scrag  end.  8. 
Blade  bone.  9.  Breast,  best  end.  10.  Breast, 
brisket  end.     ii  Head. 

VEAL,  Knuckle,  Boiled.  —  Veal 
should  be  well  boiled.  A  knuckle  of  six 
pounds  will  take  nearly  two  hours.  The 
neck  must  be  also  well  boiled  in  a  good  deal 


of  water ;  if  it  is  boiled  in  a  cloth,  it  will  be 
v/hite;  pour  over  it  parsley  and  butter,  and 
serve  with  tongue,  bacon,  or  pickled  pork, 
or  it.  may  be  stewed  white. 

VITAL,  Knuckle,  Hashed.  — Boil  a 
knuckle  of  veal  till  it  is  tender,  then  take  a 
little  of  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in.  and  put 
it  into  a  stewpan  with  a  little  milk,  a  blade 
of  mace,  one  anchovy,  a  bit  of  lemon^peel ; 
let  these  simmer  till  the  anchovy  is  dissolved, 
then  strain  the  liquor,  and  put  in  a  little 
milk,  with  a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour; 
cut  the  veal  into  thin  slices,  and  let  them 
stew  together  till  the  gravy  is  of  a  proper 
thickness,  shake  the  pan  round  often  ;  poach 
five  or  six  eggs,  and  boil  some  small  shoes 
of  bacon,  lay  the  eggs  upon  the  bacon  round 
the  veal,  and  l^y  chopped  parsley  between. 

VEAL  KNUCKLE  EAGOUT.-Cut  in 
small  thick  slices  the  flesh  of  a  knuckle  of 
veal,  season  it  with  a  little  fine  salt  and 
white  pepper,  flour  it  lightly,  and  fry  It  in 
butter  to  a  pale  brown,  lay  it  into  a  very 
clean  stewpan  or  saucepan,  and  just  cover  it 
with  boihng  water;  skim  it  clean,  and  add 
to  it  a  faggot  of  thyme  and  parsley,  the 
white  part  of  a  head  of  celery,  a  small 
quantity  of  cayenne,  and  a  blade  or  two  of 
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mace ;  stew  it  very  softly  from  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  to  two  hours  and  a  half. 
Thicken  and  enrich  the  gravy  if  needful  with 
rice,flour,aud  mushroom  ketchup. orHarvey's 
sauce,  or  with  a  large  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
mixed  with  a  slice  of  butter,  a  little  good 
store-  sauce  and  a  glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira. 
Fried  forcemeat  balls  may  be  added  at  plea- 
sure. With  an  additional  quantity  of  water. 
or  of  broth  (made  with  the  bones  of  the 
joint),  a  pint  and  a  half  of  young  green  peas 
stewed  \vith  the  veal,  for  an  hour,  will  give 
an  asfreeable  variety  of  this  dish. 

TEAL,  Loin,  Minced.— Having  roasted 
a  fine  loin  of  veal,  take  it  up,  and  carefully 
remove  the  skin  from  the  back  part  of  it  with- 
out breaking  ;  cut  out  all  the  lean  meat,  but 
mind  and  leave  the  end  whole,  to  hold  the 
following  mincemeat:— Mince  all  the  meat 
very  flne,  with  the  kidney  part,  put  it  into 
a  little  veal  gravy,  enough  to  moisten  it, 
with  the  gravy  that  comes  from  the  loin ; 
put  in  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  some  lemon- 
peel  shred  fine,  the  yolk  of  three  eggs,  a 
spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  thicken  it  with  a 
little  butter  rolled  in  flour  ;  give  it  a  shake 
or  two  over  the  fire,  and  put  it  into  the  loin, 
then  pull  the  skin  over  it.  If  the  skin 
should  not  cover  it,  make  it  brown  with  a 
hot  iron,  or  put  it  mto  an  oven  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Send  it  up  hot,  and  garnish 
with  lemon. 

VEAL,  Loin,  Stewed.— Take  part  of  a 
loin  of  veal,  the  chump  end  will  do,  put  it 
into  a  large,  thick,  well-tinned,  iron  sauce- 
pan, or  into  a  stevvpan,  with  about  a  couple 
of  ounces  of  butter,  and  shake  it  over  a 
moderate  fire  until  it  begins  to  brown  ;  flour 
the  veal  well  all  over,  lay  it  into  tlie  sauce- 
pan, and  when  it  is  of  a  fine,  equal,  light 
brown,  pour  gradually  in  veal  broth  gravy, 
or  boiling  water,  to  nearly  half  its  depth; 
add  a  little  sauce,  one  or  two  sliced  carrots, 
a  small  onion,  or  more  when  the  flavour  is 
much  liked,  and  a  bunch  of  parsley;  stew 
the  veal  very  softly  ior  an  hour  or  rather 
more,  then  turn  it.  and  let  it  stew  for  nearly 
or  quite  another  hour,  or  longer,  should  it 
not  be  perfectly  tender.  Dish  the  joint, 
skim  all  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  strain 
it  over  the  meat,  or  keep  the  joint  hot  while 
it  is  rapidly  reduced  to  a  richer  consistency. 

VEAL,  Loin,  to  Roast.— Skewer  down 
the  flap,  place  the  joint  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  a  good  fire,  keep  it  constantly 
basted,  and  be  especially  careful  not  to  allow 
the  kidney-fat  to  burn;  to  prevent  this,  and 
to  ensure  the  good  appearance  of  the  joint, 
a  buttered  paper  is  otten  fastened  round  the 
loin,  and  removed  about  half  an  hour  before 
it  is  taken  from  the  fire.  Egg  sauce  and 
brown  gravy  may  be  served  with  roast 
loin  or  breast  of  veal.  Sep§,rate  the  skin 
from  the  flank  with  a  sharp  knife,  quite 
from  the  end  to  the  place  where  the  force- 
meat is  to  be  put,  and  then  skewer  the  whole 
very  securely  ;  when  the  veal  is  not  papered, 
dredge  it  well  with  flour  soon  after  it  is  laid 
down  to  the  fire ;  two  hours  to  two  and  a 
half  hours. 

VEAL,  MTXCED.— Cut  the  veal  very  fine, 
but  do  not  chop  it,  take  a  little  white  gravy 
or  water,  but  gravy  is  better,  a  little  milk,  a 


bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  grated 
lemon-peel,  let  these'.boil  till  like  a  fine  thick 
cream,  flour  the  veal",  shake  a  little  salt  and 
some  white  pepper  over  it;  put  it  into  the 
saucepan  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  let  it 
be  quite  hot;  it  must  not  boil  after  the  veal 
is  in,  or  it  will  be  hard  before  it  is  taken  up. 
W  it  is  agreeable  put  sippets  under  it. 

VEAL  Miroton.- Chop  very  fine  some 
cold  dressed  veal  and  ham  or  bacon,  mix  it 
with  a  slice  of  crumb  of  bread  soaked  in 
miik  and  squeezed  dry,  two  onions  chopped 
and  browned,  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
little  cream.  Put  all  these  ingredients  into  a 
ste-svpan  until  they  are  hot,  and  are  well  mixed 
together ;  then  add  one  or  two  eggs  accord- 
ing to  the  quality,  butter  a  mould,  put  in  the 
whole  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  until  it  is 
brown ;  turn  it  out  of  the  mould,  and  serve 
with  Iresh  gravy. 

VEAL,  Neck,  Braised.— Cut  ofi"  the 
ends  of  the  long  bones,  and  saw  off  the 
chine- bones,  raise  the  skin  of  the  fillet,  lay 
it  very  close,  and  tie  it  up  neatly.  Put  the 
scrag  end,  a  little  lean  bacon  or  ham,  an 
oniou,  two  carrots,  two  heads  of  celery,  and 
about  a  glass  of  Madeira  wine  into  a  stew- 
pan.  Lay  on  them  the  neck,  add  a  little 
water,  and  stew  it  two  hours,  or  till  it  is 
tender,  but  not  too  much.  Strain  off  the 
liquor,  mix  a  little  flour  and  butter  in  a 
stewpan  till  brown,  stir  some  of  the  liquor 
in,  and  boil  it  up,  skim  it  nicely,  and  squeeze 
orange  or  lemon-juice  into  it,  and  serve  with 
the  meat.  The  bacon  should  be  browned 
with  a  salamander  and  glazed.  It  may  also 
be  served  with  spinach  or  sorrel. 

VEAL,  Neck,  Stewed. — Take  the  best 
end  of  the  neck,  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with 
some  boiling  water,  some  salt,  whole  pepper, 
and  cloves  tied  in  a  bit  of  muslin,  an  onion, 
a  piece  of  lemon-peel,  stew  this  till  tender; 
take  out  spice  and  peel,  put  in  a  little  milk 
and  flour  mixed,  some  celery  ready  boiled 
and  cut  into  lengths,  boil  it  up,  then  serve. 

VEAL  OLIVES. -Cut  them  thin  from 
the  fillet  (if  it  is  large,  one  slice  will  make 
three),  rub  over  them  some  yolk  of  tij^g, 
strew  on  them  some  bread  crumbs  mixed 
with  parsley,  and  parsley  chopped,  lemon- 
peel  grated,  pepper,  salt,  also  nutmeg ;  lay 
on  every  piece  a  thin  slice  of  bacon,  not  too 
fat,  roll  them  up  tight,  skewer  them  with 
small  skewers,  rub  the  outside  with  egg, 
roll  them  in  bread  crumbs,  and  lay  them  in 
a  Dutch  oven  ;  let  them  do  without  burning ; 
they  take  a  good  deal  of  time,  as  they  are 
thick.  Pour  the  following  sauce  on  the 
dish:— Take  a  pint  of  good  gravy,  thicken 
it  with  flour,  add  ketchup,  cayenne,  pickled 
mushroom,  boil  this  up  a  few  minutes. 
Forcemeat  balls  may  be  added. 

VEAL  PATTIES.— Chop  about  six  ounces 
of  ready  dressed  lean  veal,  and  three  ounces 
of  ham  very  small,  put  it  into  a  stewpan 
with  an  ounce  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  half 
a  gill  of  cream,  half  a  gill  of  veal  stock,  a 
little  grated  nutmeL^  and  lemon-peel,  some 
cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  a  spoonful  of 
essence  of  ham,  and  lemon-juice,  and  stir  it 
over  the  fire  some  time,  taking  care  it  does 
not  burn. 
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VEAL  PIE.— Take  some  of  the  middle 
or  scrai,'-  of  a  small  neck;  season  it  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  either  put  to  it  or  not 
a  few  pieces  of  lean  bacon  or  ham.  If  it  is 
wanted  of  a  high  relish,  add  mace,  cayenne, 
and  nutmeg  to  the  salt  and  pepper,  and  also 
forcemeat  and  egg  balls,  and  if  you  choose, 
add  truffles,  morels,  mushrooms,  sweet- 
bread cut  into  small  bits,  and  cock's  combs 
blanched  ;  if  liked,  have  a  rich  gravy  to  pour 
in  after  baking  ;  it  will  be  very  good  without 
any  of  the  latter  additions. 

VEAL  PILLAU.— Half- roast  a  breast  or 
neck  of  veal,  cut  it  into  chops,  and  season 
it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nurraeg.  Put  a 
pound  of  rice  to  a  quart  of  stock,  some 
mace,  and  a  little  salt.  Stew  it  very  gently 
till  thick,  but  butter  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
you  do  it  in.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  six  e^gs, 
and  stir  them  in.  Take  a  small  d^ep 
dish,  butter  it,  and  lay  some  of  the  rice  at 
the  bottom.  Lay  the  veal  in  a  heap, 
and  cover  it  with  rice.  Hub  it  over  with  the 
yolks  of  egg-s,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Open  the  top  and  pour  in  a  pint 
of  rich  gravy.  Serve  it  hot  to  table,  and 
garnish  with  a  Seville  orange  cut  in  quarters. 

VEAL  POTAGE.— Take  of  a  knuckle  of 
veal,  all  the  meat  that  can  be  made  into 
cutlets,  &c.,  and  set  the  remainder  on  to 
stew  four  or  five  hours  at  least,  with  an 
onion,  a  bunch  of  herbs,  a  blade  of  mace, 
some  whole  pepper,  and  five  pints  of  water  ; 
cover  it  close.  Strain  it,  and  set  it  by  till 
next  day,  take  the  fat  and  sediment  from 
the  jelly,  and  simmer  it  with  either  turnips, 
celery,  sea  kale,  and  Jerusalem  artichokes,  or 
some  of  each,  cut  into  small  dice,  till  tender, 
seasoning  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut.  Before  serving,  rub 
half  a  spoonful  of  flour  with  half  a  pint  of 
good  cream  ;  boil  it  a  few  minutes.  Let  a 
small  roil  simmer  in  the  soup,  to  be  served 
with  it.  The  potage  may  be  thickened  with 
rice  or  pearl- barley,  or  the  veal  may  be 
minced,  and  served  up  in  the  tureen. 

VEAL  POTTED.— Take  a  part  of  a 
knuckle  or  fillet  of  veal,  that  has  been 
stewed,  or  baked  for  the  purpose  of  potting ; 
beat  it  to  a  paste,  with  butter,  salt,  white 
pepper,  and  mace,  pounded  ;  press  it  down 
in  pots,  and  pour  over  it  clarified  butter. 

VEAL  RAGOUT.— Either  a  neck,  loin, 
or  fillet  of  veal,  will  furnish  this  excellent 
ragout  with  very  little  expense  or  trouble. 
Cut  the  veal  into  handsome  cutlets  ;  put  a 
piece  of  butter,  or  clean  dripping-,  into  a 
frying-pan  as  soon  as  it  is  hot ;  flour  and 
fry  the  veal  of  a  light  brown,  take  it  out, 
and,  it  you  have  no'gravy  ready,  put  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  into  the  frying-pan,  give  it 
a  boil  up  for  a  minute,  and  strain  it  in  a 
basin  while  you  make  the  thickening,  in  the 
following  manner:— Put  an  ounce  of  butter 
into  a  stewpan  ;  as  soon  as  it  melts,  mix  it 
with  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it  up ;  stir  it 
over  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  gra- 
dually add  to  it  the  gravy  you  made  in  the 
frying-pan;  let  them  simmer  together  for 
ten  minutes  ;  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  a 
little  mace,  and  a  wineglassful  of  mushroom 
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ketchup  or  wine  ;  strain  it  through  a  tamis  to 
the  meat,  and  stew  very  gently  till  the  meat 
is  thoroughly  warmed.  If  you  have  any 
ready  boiled  bacon,  cut  it  in  slices,  and  put 
it  to  v/arm  with  the  meat. 

VEAL  IirSSOLES,-Mince  and  pound 
veal  extremely  fine  ;  grate  into  it  some  re- 
mains of  cooked  ham.  3Iixthese  well  together 
with  white  sauce  flavoured  with  mush- 
rooms; form  this  mixture  into  balls,  and 
enclose  each  as  pastry.  Fry  them  in  butter 
of  a  nice  brown.  The  same  mince  may  be 
fried  in  balls  without  pastry,  being  first 
cemented  together  with  eggs  and  bread 
crumbs. 

VEAL  ROLLED.— Put  the  breast  into  a 
stewpan,  with  just  water  enough  to  cover  it, 
an  onion,  a  stick  of  celery,  and  a  bundle  of 
sweet  herbs  ;  let  it  stew  very  gently,  adding 
more  water  as  it  stev»-s,  until  it  is  tender ; 
then  take  out  the  bcnes,  and  remove  the 
skin ;  return  the  bones  into  the  liquor, 
which  will  be  a  fine  jelly,  and  serve  as  the 
sauce  for  several  dishes.  Cover  the  veal 
with  a  fine  forcemeat,  season  it  well,  add 
egg- balls,  and  roll  it  up,  securing-  it  with 
tape.  Put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  the  fat 
bacon  or  a  lump  of  butter,  and  a  teacupful 
of  the  liquor  it  was  stewed  in ;  shake  the 
stewpan  about  until  the  fat  is  melted,  and 
turn^the  veal  iu  it,  that  it  may  be  all  equally 
done,  adding  an  onion  and  another  bunch 
of  herbs  ;  let  it  braise  one  and  a  halt,  or 
two  hours,  then  strain  the  gravy,  and 
thicken  it ;  garnish  with  forcemeat-balls, 
egg-balls,  and  fried  paste  cut  in  shapes. 
Peeled  mushrooms  may  be  given  by  way  of 
variety. 

VEAL  ROLLS.— These  are  cut  from  any 
cold  joint,  or  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
from  the  raw  meat.  Cut  thin  slices,  aifd 
spread  on  them  a  fine  seasoning  of  a  few 
crumbs  of  bread,  a  little  chopped  or  scraped 
bacon,  parsley,  and  shallot,  some  fresh 
mushrooms  stewed  and  minced,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  small  piece  of  pounded  mace. 
This  stuffing  may  either  fill  the  roll  like  a 
sausage,  or  be  rolled  with  the  meat.  In 
either  case,  tie  it  up  very  tight,  and  stew 
very  slowly  in  a  gravy  and  a  glass  of  sherry. 
Serve  it  when  tender,  after  skimming  it 
nicely. 

VEAL  SCALLOPS.— Mince  the  meat 
extremely  small,  and  set  it  over  the  fire 
with  a  scrape  of  nutmeg,  a  little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a  little  cream,  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
then  put  it  into  the  scallop  shells  and  fill 
them  with  crumbs  of  bread,  over  which  put 
some  bits  of  butter,  and  brown  them  beicre 
the  fire.  Either  veal  or  chicken  looks  and 
eats  well  prepared  in  this  way.  and  lightly 
covered  with  crumbs  of  bread  fried ;  or 
these  may  be  put  on  in  little  heaps. 

VEAL  SHOULDERS  BOI^ED.-Lay  the 

joint  flat  upon  a  table  or  dresser,  with  the 
skin  downwards ;  with  a  very  sharp  knife 
cut  off  the  flesh  from  the  inner  side  nearly 
down  to  the  blade- bone,  of  which  detach 
the  edges  first;  then  work  the  knife  under 
it,  keeping  it  always  close  to  the  bone,  and 
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using  all  possible  precautions  not  to  pierce 
the  outer  skin.    "Wlien  it  Is  in  every  place 


separated  from  the  flesh,  loosen  it  from  the 
socket  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and 
remove  it ;  or,  without  dividing  the  two 
bones,  cut  round  the  joint  until  it  is  freed 
entirely  from  the  meat :  and  proceed  to 
divide  the  second  bone.  That  of  the  knuckle 
is  frequently  left  in,  but  for  some  dishes,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  it  out;  in  doing  this, 
be  careful  not  to  tear  the  skin.  A  most 
excellent  grill  may  be  made  by  leaving 
sufficient  meat  for  it  upon  the  bones  of  a 
shoulder  of  mutton.  When  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  joint,  it  will  be  found  very 
superior  to  the  boiled  blade-bone  of  a  roast 
shoulder,  which  is  so  much  liked  by  many 
people. 

VEAL  SOUP.— A  knuckle  of  veal  of  si.x 
pounds  in  weight,  will  ma^e  a  large  tureen 
of  excellent  soup,  and  is  thus  easily  pre- 
pared ;  cut  half  a  pound  of  bacon  ioto  slices, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  lay  it  at  the  bottom 
of  a  soup-kettle,  or  deep  stewpan,  and  on 
this  place  the  knuckle  of  veal,  havino-  first 
chopped  the  bone  in  two  or  three  places  ; 
furnish  it  with  two  carrots,  two  turnips, 
a  bead  of  celery,  two  large  onions,  with 
two  or  three  cloves  stuck  in  one  of  them, 
a  dozen  corns  of  black,  and  the  same  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  a  good  bundle  of 
lemon  thyme,  winter  savory  and  pars- 
ley. Just  co\er  the  meat  with  cold 
water,  and  set  it  over  a  quick  tire  till  it 
boils;  having  skimmed  it  well,  remove  the 
soup  kettle  to  the  side  of  the  tire  ;  let  it  stew- 
very  gently  till  it  is  quite  tender,  about  four 
bours ;  then  take  out  the  bacon  and  veal, 
strain  the  soup,  and  set  it  by  in  a  cool  place 
till  you  want  it,  when  you  must  take  oti"  the 
fat  from  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  and 
decant  it  (keeping  back  the  settlings  at  the 
bottom)  into  a  clean  pan.  If  the  soup  is 
preferred  thick,  put  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  fat  you  have  taken  off  the  soup  into  a 
small  stewpan,  and  mix  it  with  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  ;  pour  a  tablespoonful  of 
soup  to  it,  and  mix  it  with  the  rest  by 
degrees,  and  boil  it  up  till  it  is  smooth. 

VEAL  STEWED.  —  Cut  or  chop  two 
pounds  of  fresh  veal  into  ten  or  twelve 
pieces  ;  put  these  into  a  saucepan,  with  one 
teaspoonful  and  a  half  of  salt,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
two  middle-sized  onions  sliced,  and  half  a 
pint  of  water.  Set  on  the  fire  for  ten 
minutes,  until  forming  a  thick  gravy.  Add 
a  good  tablespoonful  of  flour;   stir  on  the 


flour  a  few  minutes  ;  add  a  quart  and  a  half 
of  water ;  let  the  whole  simmer  until  the 
meat  is  tender.  Veal  will  take  from  one 
hour  to  one  hour  and  a  half.  Onions,  sugar, 
and  pepper,  if  not  to  be  had,  must  be 
omitted.  It  will,  even  then,  make  a  good 
dish.  Half  a  pound  of  sliced  potatoes,  or 
two  ounces  of  preserved  potatoes,  and  various 
vegetables  may  be  added;  also  a  small 
dumpling. 

TEAL  STOCK.— Take  all  the  veal  bones 
you  may  have,  to:^'-ether  with  chicken,  fowls, 
turkey,  or  any  white  meat,  and  put  them  in 
a  stockpot;  let  them  boil  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  ;  crusts  of  dry  bread  and  egg-shells, 
the  same  as  directed  for  the  stockpot, 
with  the  exception  that  it  must  be  all  white 
meat.  When  boiled  the  time  above  men- 
tioned, strain  it  off,  and  let  it  stand  until 
it  is  cold ;  then  take  the  fat  off  the  top,  turn 
it  into  another  dish,  and  scrape  the  sediment 
off.  If  done  as  directed,  you  will  find  it  a 
perfectly  clear  jelly.  This  may  be  used  as 
the  groundwork  of  all  kinds  of  sauces  for 
veal. 

VEAL  STUFFING.  —  Three  or  four 
sprigs  of  parsley,  two  ounces  of  beef  suet, 
and  a  small  piece  of  lemon-peel,  chopped 
tine,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  dried  marjoram, 
one  teaspoonful  of  common  thyme,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  thyme,  a  teacupful  of 
tine  bread  crumbs,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  a 
sprinkle  of  cayenne,  and  agrafe  of  nutmeg. 
I  Mix  with  a  well  beaten-up  Ggg. 

VEAL  SYDXEY.— Pour,  boiling,  on  an 

ounce  and  a  half  of   tine  bread  crumbs, 

I  nearly  half  a  pint  of  good   veal  stock  or 

I  gravy,  and  let  them  stand  till  cool ;    mix 

I  with     them    two     ounces     of    beef    suet, 

(  shred  very  small :  half  a  pound  of  cold  roast 

veal,  carefully    trimmed    from   the    brown 

]  edges,  skin,  and  fat,  and  tinely  minced ;  the 

grated  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  nearly  a  tea- 

I  spoonful  of  salt,  a  little  cayenne,  the  third 

I  of  a  teaspoonful  of  mace  or  nutmeg,  and 

i  four  well- beaten  eggs.    Whisk  up  the  whole 

:  well  together,  put  it  into  a  buttered  dish, 

;  and  bake  it  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour 

,  to  an  hour.    Cream  may  be  used,  instead 

'  of  gravy,  when  more  convenient;   but  this 

I  last  will  give  the  better  flavour.    A  little 

clarified  butter,  put  into  the  dish  before  the 

I  other  ingredients  are  poured  in,  will  be  an 

^  improvement. 

ij^  Bread  crumbs,  l^oz. ;  gravy  or  cream, 
h  pint:  beef  suet,  2ozs. ;  cold  veal,  |lb. ; 
rind  of  half  a  lemon;  salt,  small  teaspoon- 
ful ;  a  third  as  much  mace  and  nutmeg ;  little 
cayenne ;  eggs,  4  large  or  5  small. 

VEAL  TEA.— Cut  half  a  pound  of  fresh 
veal  into  slices,  lay  it  in  a  dish,  and  pour 
over  it  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  cover  the 
dish,  and  let  it  stand  half  an  hour  by  the 
fire,  then  just  boil  it  up,  pour  it  off  clear, 
and  salt  it  a  very  little. 

VEAL,  TO  CxnvE.— The  JiHet:— There  is 
no  difference  between  the  mode  of  carving 
this  and  a  round  of  beef,  but  the  brown 
outside  slice  of  the  veal  is  much  liked  by 
many  person^,  and  a  portion  of  it  should 
be  served  to  them  when  the  taste  is  known. 
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The  forcemeat  must  be  reached  by  cutting 
deeply  into  the  flap,  and  a  slice  of  it  served 
with  each  helping.  The  loin:— This  may  be 
carved  at  choice,  quite  across,  through  the 
thick  part  of  the  flesh,  or  in  slices  taken  in 
the  direction  of  the  bones.  A  slice  of  the 
kidney,  and  of  the  fat  which  surrounds  it, 
fiiiould  accompany  the  veal.     The  breast 


Divide  the  joint  into  two  parts  by  an  in- 
cision in  the  direction  a  b  ;  and  then  divide 
the  brisket  or  gristly  part,  into  convenient 
pieces,  as  c  d,  and  the  ribs  also,  as  e  f. 
The  sweetbread,  may  be  divided  into  por- 
itions,    or    assisted    whole.    The   knuckle:— 


Carve  it  in  the  direction  1  2.  The  most 
delicate  fat  lies  about  4,  and  if  cut  in  the 
line  3  4,  the  two  bones,  between  which 
the  marrowy  fat  lies,  will  be  divided. 

VEAL,  TO  Choose.— The  flesh  of  a  bull- 
calf  is  firmer  than  that  of  a  cow,  but  it 
la  seldom  so  v;hite  ;  the  fillet  of  a  cow- calf 
is  generally  preferred,  on  account  of  the 
udder.  If  the  head  is  fresh,  the  eyes  are 
plump,  but  if  stale,  they  are  sunk  and 
wrinkled.  If  a  shoulder  is  stale,  the  vein  is 
not  of  a  bright  red ;  if  there  are  any  green 
or  yellow  spots  in  it,  it  is  very  bud.  The 
breast  and  neck,  to  be  good,  should  be  white 
and  dry ;  if  they  are  clammy,  and  look  green 
or  yellow  at  the  upper  end,  they  are  stale. 
The  loin  is  apt  to  taint  under  the  kidney  ; 
if  it  is  stale,  it  will  be  soft  and  slimy.  A 
leg  should  be  firm  and  white  ;  if  it  is  limp 
and  flabby,  with  green  or  yellow  spots,  it  is 
not  good. 

VEAL,  WITH  EiCE.— Take  a  pound  of 
Tice,  put  it  to  a  quart  of  veal  broth,  some 
mace,  and  a  little  salt,  stew  it  over  a  very 
slow  fire  till  it  is  thick,  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stewpan,  the  yolks  of  six  egsfs  beat  up, 
and  stir  it  into  it,  then  take  a  dish,  butter 
it,  lay  some  of  the  rice  at  the  bottom,  and 
put  upon  it  a  neck  or  breast  of  veal,  half- 
roast  it,  cut  into  five  or  six  pieces,  lay  the  I 
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veal  close  together,  in  the  middle,  and  cover 
it  over  with  rice,  wash  the  rice  over  with 
the  yolk  of  eg-gs,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a 
half,  then  open  the  top  and  pour  into  it 
some  good  thick  gravy,  squeeze  in  the  juice 
of  an  orange. 

VEAL,  WITH  White  Sauce.— Boil  milk 
or  cream  with  a  thickening  of  flour  and 
butter,  put  into  it  thin  slices  of  cold  veal, 
and  simmer  it  in  the  gravy  till  it  is  made 
hot  without  boiling.  When  nearly  done, 
beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with  a  little 
anchovy  and  white  sauce,  pour  it  gently  to 
the  rest,  stirring  it  all  the  time ;  simmer 
the  whole  together  again,  and  serve  it  with 
sippets  of  bread  and  curled  bacon  alternately. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW  AND 
CELERY  PIE.— Cut  three  roots  of  celery 
into  small  pieces,  with  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  vegetable  marrow,  and  an  onion, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  add  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  tapioca,  steeped  in  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  cold  water,  and  an  ounce  of  butter ; 
put  all  together  into  a  pie  dish,  cover  with 
paste,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Baked.— 
Take  a  middle-sized  marrow,  three  eggs,  a 
tablespoonful  of  bread  crumbs,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  parsley  and  leeks  mixed. 
Half-boil  the  marrow;  peel  and  cut  it  in 
small  pieces,  taking  out  the  seeds  and  pulp; 
put  it  into  a  flat  dish  with  some  butter, 
melted,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
bake  it  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven.  Beat  the  eggs  well, 
add  the  bread  crumbs,  and  the  parsley  and 
leeks,  pour  them  over  the  marrow;  let  it 
remain  in  the  oven  till  nicely  browned,  and 
serve  with  brown  sauce. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Boiled.— 
The  smallest  are  considered  the  best,  but 
when  they  are  about  five  or  six  inches  long, 
the  fruit  is  more  mature,  better  flavoured, 
and  the  fruit  whiter.  Put  them  into  boiling 
water  with  a  little  salt ;  boil  them  gently  till 
quite  tender,  and  serve  them,  either  whole 
or  pared  and  halved,  on  a  slice  of  bread 
toasted,  with  plain  melted  butter  in  a  boat; 
or  when  cold  they  may  be  pared  and  sliced, 
then  dipped  in  a  batter  made  with  an  egg,  a 
teacuptul  of  water  or  milk  beaten  together, 
a  little  salt,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  flour,  or  sufficient  to  make  the  batter  thick 
enough  to  adhere  to  the  slices,  or  they  may 
be  brushed  over  with  egg,  and  covered  with 
fine  bread  crumbs,  and  then  fried.  Arrange 
them  neatly  on  a  dish,  and  serve  with  melted 
butter. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Culture 
of. — This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties 
of  this  description  of  vegetable.  It  is  useful 
for  culinary  purposes  in  every  stage  of  its 
growth,  peculiarly  tender  and  sweet,  and 
the  p'ant  is  a  prolific  bearer.  They  are 
propagated  by  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in 
a  hot-bed  of  moderate  streng^th,  under  a 
frame  or  hand-glasses,  at  the  end  of  ISIarch, 
or  early  in  April.  In  May,  they  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  beneath  a  south 
fence,  there  to  remain,  or  in  a  hot-bed  if  it 
is  convenient  to  forward  the  plants  for 
transplanting  at  its  close,  or  early  in  June. 
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The  plants  are  fit  for  transplanting  when 
they  have  produced  four  rough  leaves,  or 
When  of  about  a  month's  growth.  They 
must  be  planted  without  any  shelter  on 
heaps  of  manure,  the  same  as  for  the  open- 
ing ground  crop  of  cucumbers.  Some  may 
be  inserted  beneath  poles,  walls,  or  hedges 
to  be  trained  regularly  over  them,  on  account 
of  their  ornamental  appearance.  They  may 
be  treated  in  every  respect  like  the  cucumber, 
only  they  do  not  require  so  much  care  ;  they 
want  abundance  of  water  in  wet  weather. 
When  the  runners  have  extended  three  feet, 
they  may  be  pen^ged  down,  and  covered  with 
earth  at  a  joint;  this  will  cause  the  production 
of  roots,  and  the  longer  continuance  of  the 
plant  in  vigour.  The  fruit  for  seed  should 
be  selected,  and  treated  as  directed  for 
cucumbers. 

VEGETABLE  MARROTT,  Fried.  — 
Take  one  marrow,  one  egg,  and  two  ounces 
of  bread  crumbs.  Peel  and  cut  the  marrow 
Jn  slices,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick; 
let  it  drain  lor  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
season  it  on  both  sides  with  pepper  ond  salt, 
then  brush  each  slice  with  egg;  silt  the 
bread  crumbs  over,  and  fry  the  slices  in 
batter  till  they  attain  a  liiiht  brown  on  both 
Bides ;  bake  in  a  tin  in  the  oven  till  done, 
and  serve  in  a  strainer,  with  crisped  parsjey, 
and  brown  sauce. 

VEGEIABLE  MARROW  MARMA- 
liADE.— Peel  the  marrows,  and  grate  them. 
To  six  pounds  of  fruit,  put  six  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  the  juice  and  grated  rinds  of 
two  lemons  ;  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  over  a 
moderate  fire,  stir  it  frequently,  and  pour  it 
into  smaU  moulds. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Mashed.— 
Peel  and  cut  vegetable  marrows  in  halves, 
scraping  out  the  seeds,  tlien  boil  them  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  with  salt  in  the 
water,  and  when  sot  t,  drain  them  thoroughly 
in  a  sieve,  wash  them  and  add  a  little  butter 
or  cream;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  stir 
them  in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire  till  quite 
hot ;  put  them  in  a  basin,  and  turn  them  into 
a  dish. 

.  VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Preserved. 
—Peel  the  marrows,  and  after  scraping  out 
the  seeds  and  fibres,  cut  them  in  pieces.  To 
each  pound  of  Iruit,  allow  one  pound  of  loat 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Set  the 
whole  over  the  tire,  and  after  it  begins  to 
boil,  let  it  continue  boiling  tor  half  an  hour, 
and  then  pour  it  into  the  preserving  pots. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  RoASTrD  — 
Boil  a  large  sized  marrow  for  half  an  lioiir; 
cut  it  in  two ;  take  out  the  seeds  ;  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fill  it  with  force- 
meat, dredge  it  with  flour;  put  two  ounces 
of  butter  on  the  top ;  roast  it  in  a  quick  oven, 
and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW  SOUP.-Pare 
a  pound  of  vegetable  marrows,  and  cut 
them  into  slices  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  taking  out  all  the  seeds  and  pulp; 
wipe  them  dry  and  dredge  them  with  flour, 
fry  them  in  butter,  till  of  a  nice  brown  ; 
stew  the  stems  and  parings  of  a  quart  of 
mushrooms,  in  a. pint  of  water  for  an  hour, 
adding  a  little  salt;  drain  the  water  from 


them  and  set  the  liquid  over  the  fire  in  a 
pan,  with  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  ;  put 
in  the  marrows,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
crumb  of  bread,  and  a  quart  of  mushrooms 
chopped  small ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  let  the  whole  boil  together  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  If  the  soup  be  too  thin,  mix  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour  with  a  little  butter,  stir 
it  v/ell  in,  and  after  it  has  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Stewed.— 
Pare  off  the  outer  skin  ;  cut  the  gourd  into 
slices  and  then  into  dice,  taking  out  the  seeds. 
Scrape  a  little  fat  bacon,  which  put  into  a 
stewpan  with  a  small  onion  or  two,  and  a 
little  parsley  chopped  fine.  Cover  the  stew- 
pan  close,  and  fry  gently  from  five  to  ten 
minutes ;  then  thicken  with  a  spoonful  of 
flour,  and  add  a  little  veal  broth,  to  make 
the  sauce  the  consistency  of  rich  cream. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  replace  the 
cover,  and  stew  gently  until  quite  tender. 
A  mushroom,  chopped,  may  be  added. 

VEGETABLE  PIE.-Scald  and  blanch 
some  broad  beans ;  cut  carrots,  turnips, 
artichoke  bottoms,  mushrooms,  peas,  onions, 
lettuce,  parsley,  celery,  &c.  Make  the  whole 
into  a  stew,  with  some  good  veal  gravy. 
Bake  a  crust  over  a  dish,  with  a  little  lining 
around  the  edge,  and  a  cup  inserted  to 
prevent  it  sinking.  When  baked,  lift  the 
crust,  and  pour  in  the  stew. 

VEGETABLE  PUDDING. —Take  six 
ounces  each  of  raw  scraped  carrot,  finely 
mashed  potatoes,  currants,  flour,  and  beef 
suet ;  mix  well  without  any  liquid  if  for 
boiling,  but  add  an  egg  and  a  little  milk  if 
for  baking. 

VEGETABLE  SOUP.— Pare  and  slice 
five  or  six  cucumbers  ;  and  add  to  these  the 
insides  of  as  many  lettuces,  a  sprig  or  two 
of  young  peas,  and  a  little  parsley.  Put 
these  with  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  into 
a  saucepan,  to  stew  in  their  own  liquor, 
near  a  gentle  fire,  half  an  hour  ;  then  pour 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water  to  the  vege- 
tables, and  stew  them  for  two  hours ;  rub 
down  a  little  flour  into  a  teacupful  of  water, 
boil  it  with  the  remainder  of  the  ingredients 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  serve  it. 

VP:GErABLE  STRAINER.-A  culinary 
implement  employed  for  straining  ofi"  water 
and  other  liquid^  from  solid  matters ;   It 


should  be  kept  particularly  clean,  and  one 
article  should  not  be  placed  in  it  before  all 
traces  of  the  preceding  one  have  been  effaced. 
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VEGETABLE  VINEGAR.  -  To  eight 
gallons  of  clear  rain-water  add  three  quarts 
of  molasses;  turn  the  mixture  into  a  clean 
tight  cask,  shake  it  well  two  or  three  times, 
and  add  three  spoonfuls  of  j^-ood  yeast,  or 
two  yeast  cakes  ;  place  the  cask  in  a  warm 
place,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  days,  add  a  sheet 
of  common  wrapping-paper,  smeared  with 
molasses,  torn  into  narrow  strips,  and  good 
vinegar  will  be  obtained.  The  paper  is 
necessary  to  form  the  "mother,"  or  iile  of 
the  vinegar. 

VEGETABLE  WASHER.-An  imple- 
m.ent  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  engraving 
is  very  useiul  lor  washing  vegetables.    This 


ig,  in  fact,  a  ready  mode  of  sousing  them, 
and  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  insects,  &c., 
Out  of  them.  The  vegetables  are  placed  in 
the  inner  receptacle,  which  is  moved  up  and 
down  several  times,  and  the  action  of  the 
water  thus  produced,  effectually  cleanses  the 
vegetables. 

VEGETABLES,  Phepaiiation  and 
Dressing  of.— In  choosing  vegetables  the 
medium- sized  sort  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
larg-est,  or  the  smallest ;  they  are  more 
tender,  juicy,  and  full  of  flavour  just  before 
they  are  full  grown ;  on  the  other  hand, 
unripe  vegetables  are  as  insipid  and  un- 
wholesome as  unripe  fruits.  Roots,  greens, 
salads,  and  the  various  productions  of  the 
o:arden,  when  fresh  gathered,  are  plump  and 
firm,  and  have  a  fragrance  and  freshness 
which  no  art  can  impart  to  them ;  though  it 
will  refresh  them  a  little  to  put  them  into 
cold  spring-  water  for  some  time  before  they 
are  dressed.  To  boil  them  in  soft  water 
w^ill  best  preserve  the  colour  of  such  as  are 
green ;  but  if  only  hard  w^ater  can  be  ob- 
tained, a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  potash 
may  be  added  to  the  water.  Previous  to 
dressing  vegetables,  they  should  be  tho- 
rouglily  washed  and  cleansed  from  dust, 
dirt,  and  insects.  Pick  off  all  the  outside 
leaves,  trim  them  nicely,  and  if  tht  y  are  not 
quite  fresh  -  gathered,  and  have  become 
flaccid,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  restore 
their  crispness  before  cooking  them,  or  they 
will  be  tough  and  ill-flavoured;  lay  them 
in  a  pan  of  clean  water,  with  a  handful  of 
salt  in  it,  for  an  hour  before  they  are 
dressed.  Most  vegetables  being  more  or 
less  succulent,  the  full  proportion  of  fluids 
is  necessary  for  their  retaining-  that  state  of  j 


the  exhalation  from  the  surface  of  vegetables 
continues,  while  from  the  open  vessels  of 
the  cut  surface  there  is  often  great  exudation 
or  evaporation,  and  thus  their  natural 
moisture  i.i  diminished;  the  tender  leaves 
become  flaccid,  and  the  thicker  masses  or 
roots  lose  their  plumpness.  This  is  not 
only  less  pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  is  a  great 
injury  to  the  nutritious  powers  of  the 
vegetable  ;  for  in  this  flaccid  and  shrivelled 
state,  its  fibres  are  less  easily  divided  iu 
mastication ;  and  the  water  which  exists  in 
vegetable  substances,  in  the  form  of  their 
respective  natural  juices,  is  directly  nutri- 
tious. Thefii-st  carein  the  preservation  of 
succulent  vegetables,  therefore,  is  to  prevent 
them  from  losing  their  natural  moisture. 
They  should  always  be  boiled  in  a  saucepan 
by  themselves^  and  have  plenty  of  water ;  if 
meat  is  boiled  with  them  in  the  same  pot, 
the  appearance  and  taste  of  each  will  be 
spoiled.  To  have  vegetables  delicately  clean, 
put  on  the  saucepan,  make  it  boil,  put  a 
little  salt  in,  and  skim  it  perfectly  clean 
before  the  vegetables  are  put  in,  which 
should  not  be  till  the  v/ater  boils  briskly; 
the  quicker  they  boil,  the  greener  they  will 
be.  Vegetables  should  be  taken  up  imme- 
diately they  are  done,  if  they  remain  only  a 
lew  minutes  over  the  fire  afterwards,  their 
appearance  and  flavour  are  both  deteriorated. 
The  practice  of  putting  soda  into  the  water 
in  which  vegetables  are  boiled  is  not  a 
wholesome  one,  nor  is  it  necessary,  when 
the  foregoing  directions  are  attended  to. 

VEGETARIAN  COOKERY.— As  there 
are  many  persons  who  wholly  abstain  from 
animal  food,  and  as  the  dressing  of  vege- 
tables is  worthy  of  universal  attention,  the 
following  recipes,  by  which  ordinary  vege- 
tables nriy  be  converted  into  savoury  dishes, 
are  givea  under  one  head,  in  order  to 
lacilitate  immediate  reference. 

Artichoke  Ragout.— S>Q£Lk  artichoke  bottoms 
in  warm  vuater  for  two  or  three  hours, 
changing  the  water ;  put  them  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  sume  good  gravy,  a  tabJespoonfuI 
of  mushroom  ketchup,  a  little  salt  and 
cayenne  pepper.  Boil,  thicken  with  flour, 
place  them  in  a  dish,  and  pour  the  gravy 
sauce  over  them ;  then  serve  hot. 

Asparagus  Omelet.  —  Take  fifty  heads  of 
asparagus  and  six  eggs.  Boil  the  asparagus 
in  the  usual  way;  cut  the  green  ends  in 
small  pieces,  as  far  as  they  are  tender ;  mix 
them  with  the  eggs,  well  beaten ;  make 
some  clarified  butter  hot  in  a  small  frying- 
pan,  and  put  in  the  omelet ;  sprinkle  it  over 
with  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  it  of  a 
nice  brown.  It  should  be  rather  thick,  and 
ought  to  be  served  immediately,  with  butter, 
sauce,  and  vinegar. 

Bean  Soup.—Ta.ke  a  quart  of  full-grown 
green  beans,  a  large  handful  of  spinach,  an 
ounce  of  parsley,  and  two  ounces  of  butter. 
Boil  the  beans  ;  skin  and  bruise  them  in  a 
bowl  till  quite  smooth  ;  put  them  in  a  pan 
with  two  quarts  of  vegetable  broth  ;  add  the 
butter,  with  a  little  flour  dredged  in  it, 
pepper,  and  salt ;  stir  it  over  the  tire  till  it 
boils  ;  then  put  in  the  spinach  and  parsley 
(previously  boiled  and  rubbed   through  a 


crispness  and  plumpness  which  they  have 

when  growing.    On  being  cut  or  gathered,  I  sieve),  to  mke  the  soup  a  proper  colour. 
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Beet- Root,  Boiled.— Wd^ih  and  brush  the 
roots,  being  careful  to  avoid  breaking-  off  the 
fibres,  that  the  juice  may  not  escape  and 
spoil  the  appearance  and  flavour ;  put 
them  into  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  adding 
salt  and  a  small  piece  of  soda ;  let  them  boil 
for  one  or  two  hours,  according  to  size ;  put 
them  into  cold  water  and  rub  off  the  skin 
with  the  hand;  cut  them  in  slices  ;  lay  them 
neatly  on  a  dish,  and  serve  either  with 
*yinegar  or  mustard  sauce. 

Beet- Root,  Fried.  -Wash  the  roots  perfectly 
clean ;  bake  them  whole  till  tender ;  put 
them  into  cold  water ;  rub  off  the  skin  with 
the  hand ;  cut  into  thin  round  slices  ;  season 
with  pepper  and  salt ;  fry  them  in  butter  ; 
place  on  a  flat  dish,  and  garnish  with 
parsley. 

Cabbage,  Red,  Steiced. — Take  a  red  cabbage, 
an  onion,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar.  liemove  the 
outside  leaves  of  the  cabbage,  and  wash  the 
cabbage  well ;  cut  it  in  thin  slices,  and  put 
it  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water ;  add  a  little 
salt ;  when  about  half  boiled,  drain  the 
water  entirely  away,  leaving  the  cabbage  as 
dry  as  possible ;  then  put  it  into  a  pan  with 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  together 
with  the  onion  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  the 
butter ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt ;  let  it 
Btew  gently  until  the  cabbage  is  perfectly 
soft,  then  add  vinegar. 

Calecan non.  —  Boii  potatoes  and  greens, 
separately ;  mash  the  potatoes  ;  squeeze  the 
greens  dry,  and  then  chop  them  into  small 
pieces  and  mix  them  with  potatoes,  addinj,'^ 
a  little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt ;  put  them 
into  a  well-buttered  mould,  and  let  it  stand 
in  a  hot  oven  for  five  or  six  hours,  turn  it 
out,  and  serve  in  a  vegetable  dish. 

Cardoons  Fried.— Cut  the  cardoons  about 
ten  inches  long,  string,  and  tie  them  in 
bundles  like  asparagus,  and  cut  them  into 
dice ;  boil  the  same  as  peas ;  add  some 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  serve  hot. 

Cardoons  with  Cheese.— ^inug  the  cardoons, 
then  cut  them  an  inch  long,  place  them  in  a 
saucepan,  and  stew  in  some  port  wine, 
enough  to  cover  them,  until  tender  ;  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  thicken  with 
floured  butter ;  pour  into  a  dish,  add  the 
juice  of  an  orange,  and  grate  some  Clieshire 
cheese  over  the  whole ;  brown  with  a  sala- 
mander, and  serve  hot. 

Carrot  Fritters.— T2i\iQ  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  carrot,  two  ounces  of  bread  crumbs,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  and  two  ^g^,^. 
Boil  and  mash  the  carrot  till  perfectly 
smooth:  add  the  bread  crumbs  and  cream  ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt ;  add  the  eggs, 
well  beaten,  immediately  before  frying  ;  try 
in  fritters,  and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Carrot  Soup.  —  Take  eight  good  -  sized 
carrots,  two  roots  of  celery,  one  large 
turnip,  one  large  onion,  six  ounces  of  crumb 
of  bread,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  half  a 
pint  of  cream.  Set  over  the  tire,  three 
quarts  of  water,  with  a  piece  of  soda  the 
size  of  a  small  nut ;  when  it  boils,  put  in  the 
vegetables,  previously  sliced,  the  bread,  salt, 
a  little  cayenne  pepper  and  mace  ;  boil  the 
"Whole  till  the  vegetablee  are  perfectly  soft; 
rub  it  through  a  sieve ;   return  it  into  the 


pan ;  and,  whilst  boiling,  stir  in  the  cream, 
I  not  allowing  it  to  boil  afterwards.  The  soup 
should  be  of  the  consistency  of  good  cream. 
The  green  part  of  the  celery  should  not  be 
used. 

Carrots  Stewed.— TB.'k.e  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  carrots,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  parsley,  a  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cream.  About 
half  boil  the  carrots,  then  scrape  and  slice 
them;  put  them  into  a  pan  with  half  a 
teacupful  of  vegetable  broth  or  water; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  ;  let  the  whole 
simmer  till  quite  tender,  without  being- 
broken  ;  add  the  chopped  parsley,  and  stir 
in  the  flour  and  the  butter,  previously 
mixed;  simmer  them  ten  minutes  longer j 
add  the  cream,  and  serve  immediately. 

Cauliftower  Fried.— Boil  a  cauliflower  quick- 
ly for  a  few  minutes,  then  boil  it  gently 
until  nearly  tender  ;  drain  it  well ;  cut  it  in 
slices  ;  dip  them  in  butter  ;  fry  them  a  light 
brown  colour,  and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Cauliflower,  icith  White  Sauce.— VioW  a  cauli- 
flower in  milk  and  water  till  nearly  tender, 
separate  it  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it 
into  a  saucepan  with  white  sauce,  and  either 
a  few  small  mushrooms  or  very  small 
onions,  previously  boiled,  and  serve  with 
toasted  sippets  put  round  the  dish. 

Celery  Frtec/.— Take  three  heads  of  celery, 
cut  ofl'  the  green  tops,  remove  the  outside 
stalks,  wash  thoroughly,  and  pare  the  root& 
clean  ;  then  have  ready  a  gill  of  white  wine, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  tine,  and  a 
little  salt  and  nutmeg;  mix  all  well  toge- 
ther with  flour,  so  as  to  form  a  good  batter; 
dip  each  head  into  the  batter,  and  fry  a  nice 
light  brown  in  lard.  When  done,  lay  ia 
the  dish,  pour  melted  butter  over  them, 
and  serve  hot. 

Celery,  with  Cream.— Ta.ke  the  white  part  of 
celery,  wash  it  clean,  and  cut  in  pieces  three 
inches  long,  boil  it  tender,  and  strain 
it  off;  then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
strain  them  into  half  a  pint  of  cream  ;  add 
a  little  salt  and  nutmeg.  Put  all  into  a 
pan,  set  it  over  a  stove  until  it  boils,  and  is 
of  a  proper  thickness;  serve  with  toasted 
bread  underneath. 

Cucumber  Steiz-ed.—Tsike  a  pound  of  cu- 
cumbers, half  a  pound  of  onions,  an  ounce 
of  butter,  and  a  teaspoonlul  of  flour.  After 
peeling  the  cucumbers  and  onions,  cut  them 
in  slice.-}  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick> 
and  fry  them  in  butter  till  well  browned; 
put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  hot  water  or  vegetable  broth; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt;  let  them  stew 
till  quite  solt,  add  the  flour  and  butter,, 
mixed  well  together,  and  boil  gently  for 
tive  minutes. 

Endive  Stewed.— Boil  endive  in  four  diffe- 
rent salt  waters,  to  extract  the  bitter  taste, 
and  when  tender,  throw  it  into  cold  water, 
squeeze  it  well,  and  chop  tine  ;  then  put  it 
into  a  stewpan,  with  a  piece  of  butter,  and 
a  few  young  onions  chopped  tine ;  let  it  dry ; 
dredge  with  a  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  add 
some  pepper  and  salt,  a  little  gravy,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar,  and  stew  the 
whole  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

French  Bean,  Omelet.— Jdike  four  eggs,  two 
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tables poonfuls  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  French  beans,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  two  saltspoonfuls  of  salt, 
and  half  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper.  Beat 
the  eggs  well,  add  the  cheese,  pepper,  and 
salt;  mix  all  together,  and  put  in  the  beans, 
cut  small  and  well  boiled.  Melt  the  butter 
in  a  pan,  and  fry  the  omelet  in  the  usual 
way. 

French  Beam,  with  Cream.  —  Strings  the 
beans,  cut  them  into  slips,  and  boil  them  in 
plenty  of  water  with  salt  in  it;  when  done, 
drain  them.  Put  them  into  a  stewpan  with 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  beaten  up  in  a  gill  of  cream, 
and  set  over  a  slow  fire.  When  hot,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar  and  the  beans  ; 
simmer  for  five  minutes,  stir  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  to  prevent  burning  or  curdling,  and 
serve  hot. 

Haricot  Bean  Omelet.— Take  half  a  pint  of 
haricot  beans,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  bread 
crumbs,  four  eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  parsley, 
half  a  teacupful  of  milk,  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  olive  oil.  Steep  the  beans  several  hours 
in  cold  water  ;  boil  them  in  fresh  water  till 
quite  soft ;  mash  them  with  milk,  and  rub 
them  through  a  fine  sieve;  add  the  bread 
crumbs,  the  parsley  chopped  tine,  the  eggs, 
well  beaten,  the  olive  oil,  salt,  and  pepper ; 
pour  the  omelet  into  a  buttered  dish,  bake 
it  for  about  an  hour  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven,  and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Haricot  Beans  Stewed.  —  Take  a  pint  of 
beans,  three  ounces  of  butter,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  an  ounce  of  parsley.  Steep  the 
beans  in  cold  soft  water  for  two  hours  ; 
drain  them,  and  set  them  over  the  fire  in 
two  quarts  of  cold  soft  water,  adding  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  an  ounce  of  but- 
ter ;  when  the  mixture  boils,  simmer  it 
slowly  for  two  hours  or  more,  put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a  little  pepper,  salt,  chopped 
parsley,  two  ounces  of  butter,  aud  the 
lemon-juice  ;  set  the  whole  over  the  fire  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  stir  them  well  till  done. 

Herb  A'g.— Pick  two  handfuis  of  parsley 
from  the  stems,  half  the  quantity  of  spinach, 
two  lettuces,  some  mustard  and  cress,  a  few 
leaves  of  borage,  and  a  little  mint.  Wash 
and  boil  them  a  little,  then  drain  them, 
press  out  the  water,  and  chop  them  small ; 
mix  a  batter  of  flour,  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  a  pint  ot  cream, 
and  pour  it  upon  the  herbs.  Cover  over 
with  a  good  crust,  and  bake. 

Herh  *Souj9.— Take  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
spinach,  an  ounce  of  parsley,  half  a  pound 
of  bread  crumbs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  and  a  few  green  onions.  Parboil 
the  herbs,  drain  thera,  and  cut  them  into 
small  pieces  ;  stew  them  in  the  butter  for 
half  an  hour,  and  dredge  in  a  little  flour. 
Put  the  bread  crumbs  into  a  pan  with  two 
quarts  of  water ;  boil  till  smooth  ;  add  the 
herbs ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
boil  for  ten  minutes. 

Lentil  >Soz/^.— Take  one  quart  of  lentils, 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  parsnips,  two 
pounds  of  celery,  two  ounces  of  shallots 
or  l^eks,  an  ounce  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
two  ounces  of  butter.  Wash  and  pick  the 
lentils  :  steep  them  for  twenty- four  hours 
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in  soft  water  ;  set  them  over  the  fire  in  four 
quarts  of  spring  water  ;  add  the  vegetables 
and  some  salt;  boil  till  quite  soft;  rub 
through  a  fine  cullender  or  coarse  sieve, 
adding  boiling  water  as  required  ;  return  it 
to  the  pan,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
stir  in  the  butter,  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes. 

Lentils  Stewed.— 'V'dkQ  a  quart  of  lentils, 
three  ounces  of  butter,  one  onion,  a  table- 
spoonful of  chopped  shallots,  and  a  small 
bunch  of  parsley.  Wash  and  steep  the 
lentils  an  hour  or  two  in  cold  soft  water ; 
set  them  on  the  fire  in  two  quarts  of  soft 
cold  water,  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  shallots, 
the  onion  sliced,  the  parsley  chopped,  and  a 
little  salt ;  simmer  the  whole  over  the  fire 
for  about  two  hours;  drain  in  a  sieve  ;  put 
the  lentils  into  a  stewpan,  with  two  ounces 
of  butter,  mixed  with  a  little  flour ;  stir  it 
well  over  the  Sre,  boil  gently  for  ten 
minutes,  and  serve  in  a  flat  dish,  with  a 
border  of  mashed  potatoes. 

Mushroom  Pudding.— Tsike  a  pint  of  mush- 
rooms, half  a  pound  of  bread  crumbs,  and 
two  ounces  of  butter.  Kub  the  butter  in 
the  bread  crumbs,  adding  pepper  and  salt, 
and  as  much  water  as  will  just  moisten  the 
bread ;  add  the  mushrooms  cut  in  pieces  ; 
line  a  basin  with  paste ;  put  in  the  mixture ; 
cover  with  paste ;  tie  a  cioth  over,  and  boil 
for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mushrooms  Baked  in  C?/p5.— Take  a  pint  of 
mushrooms,  six  eggs,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  chopped  parsley.  Boil  the  stalks 
and  parings  of  the  mushrooms,  strain  the 
water  from  them,  and  put  half  a  pint  of 
it  into  a  pan  with  the  mushrooms,  well 
cleaned  and  chopped;  add  the  parsley; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  them 
boil  gently  over  a  slow  fire  or  stove  about 
half  an  hour;  add  the  eggs,  well  beaten, 
and  mix  all  well  together ;  butter  some 
small  cups,  put  in  the  mixture,  and  bake 
quickly :  turn  them  out  on  a  dish,  and  serve 
with  mushrooms,  stewed  white,  or  white 
sauce. 

Mushrooms  Broiled.— V eel  some  good- sized 
mushrooms,  and  cut  off  the  stalks  ;  put 
them  in  a  tin  with  a  small  piece  of  butter 
on  each  ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
let  them  remain  in  the  oven  till  rather 
brown  on  both  sides  :  take  out  the  mush- 
rooms, pour  out  a  little  of  the  water,  in 
which  the  stalks  and  parings  have  been 
boiled,  into  the  tin,  and,  when  boiling,  pour 
it  on  the  dish. 

Mushrooms  Fried. — Pare  the  mushrooms, 
which  should  be  large  ones,  and  put  them 
in  water,  the  brown  side  downwards  ;  drain 
them  carefully  on  a  sieve  or  cullender  ;  lay 
between  them  two  cloths  till  nearly  dry: 
sprinkle  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
frj^  them  of  a  light  brown. 

Mushrooms  Stewed.— 'Wi'ge  dry  some  large 
button  mushrooms ;  boil  them  quickly  in  a 
little  water,  then  let  them  stew  gently  for 
twenty  minutes,  adding  a  piece  of  butter, 
mixed  with  a  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  a 
little  pounded  mace,  cayenne  pepper,  and 
salt  5  boil  them,  frequently  shaking  the  pan 
round  during  the  time,  and,  when  done,  add 
a  little  good  cream. 

Oiiion   Pudding.— T'Ake  half    a   pound   of 
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onions,  half  a  pound  of  bread  crumbs,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  dried  sage,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  | 
thyme,  and  two  ounces  of  butter.    Peel  aud  i 
cut  the  onions  in  two,  boil  them  about  ten 
minutes,  drain  away  the  water  and  chop  , 
them,  but  not  very  small,  put  them  to  the  | 
bread  with  the  herbs,  and  the  butter  melted, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  it  for  ! 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  a  buttered  basin.      \ 

Onion     and  Sage    Fritters.  —  Take    twelve  ! 
ounces  of  onions,  twelve  ounces  of  bread 
crumbs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  chopped  sage, 
previously  boiled  a  little,  one  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  three  eggs,  and  two  tabie- 
spoonfuls  of  cream.    Ch^op  the  onions,  fry  : 
them  with  the  sage  till  nicely  brown,  mix 
eight  ounces  of  them  with  the  bread  crumbs, 
add  the  parsley,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  beat  the  eggs,  adding  the  cream,  mix 
all  together,  and  fry  in  fritters  over  a  clear  I 
fire;  "place  the  remaining   four  ounces  of  I 
fried  onion  on  the  dish  round  the  fritters,  j 
and  serve   with   brown   sauce   and   apple  , 
sauce.  j 

Onions  and  Sage  on  Toast,— Veel  and  cut  j 
some  onions  in  two,  boil  them  for  five 
minutes,  drain  away  the  water,  chop  them  [ 
and  add  sage,  previously  minced  small,  ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  them  : 
in  butter  till  tender,  but  not  brown  ;  lay  the 
mixture  on  buttered  toast,  pour  a  little  j 
brown  sauce  over,  and  serve  with  apple  ; 
sauce.  I 

Onions,  Fried.— Peel  some  large  onions ;  | 
cut  them  in  slices,  season  with  pepper  and  \ 
salt,  and  fry  them  in  butter  till  nicely  : 
browned. 

Onions,  Steiced.—Veel  and  slice  some  onions, 
put  them  into  a  dish  with  some  butter,  pre-  ' 
viously  browned ;  set  them  in  a  moderately  I 
hot  oven,  and  when  they  are  nicely  browned,  ' 
pour  over  them  some  rather   thin  melted  ! 
butter,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let 
them  stew  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 
If  the  onions  are  strong-,  they  should  be 
boiled  about  five  or  six  minutes  before  they 
are  stewed. 

Onions,  to  Ragout.— Feel  a  pint  of  young 
onions,  then  peel  four  large  ones,  and  cut 
them  very  small;  put  some  good  dripping 
or  butter  into  a  stewpan,  and  when  melted, 
add  the  onions,  and  fry  till  of  a  light  brown  ; 
then  thicken  with  flour,  and  give  them  a 
shake  until  thick.  Add  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  gravy,  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  mustard ;  stir  all  together, 
and  when  tolerably  thick,  pour  into  the 
dish,  and  garnish  with  fried  bread  crumbs. 

Parsnips,  Baked.  —  Scrape  or  pare  some 
parsnips,  and,  if  large,  cut  them  into 
quarters,  lay  them  in  a  flat  baking  dish,  add 
a  little  water,  dredge  with  flour  and  sait, 
and  bake  till  soft,  and  slightly  browned.  A 
little  butter  may  be  put  on  the  top,  just 
before  serving. 

Parsnips,  Mashed.— Boil  the  parsnips  in 
plenty  of  water,  adding  a  little  salt;  when 
soft,  take  them  out,  scrape  and  was-h  them, 
put  them  into  a  saucepan  wit  ha  little  cream, 
stir  them  over  the  fire  till  thickened,  add  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  a  little  suet;  when  the 
butter  is  melted,  put  the  mixture  into  a  hot 
'basin,  and  turn  it  out  into  a  vegetable  dish. 


D?ied  Peas,  Stewed.— Take  an  ounce  of  peas, 
and  an  ounce  of  butter;  pick  and  wash  the 
peas  ;  steep  them  in  water  for  tv,  elve  hours, 
put  them  into  a  pan  with  just  sufficient 
water  to  cover  them;  add  the  butter  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt ;  let  them  boil,  after- 
wards stew  the  peas  gently  till  they  are 
quite  soft,  and  add  a  further  seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt,  if  required. 

Green  Peas  with  Cheese.-Ta'k.e  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  green  peas,  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  new  mijk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  cheese.  Put  the  milk,  cream,  and  butter, 
with  the  cheese,  grated,  in  a  saucepan  on  the 
fire  ;  add  a  little  cayenne  pepper  ;  stir  the 
whole  till  the  butter  and  cheese  are  dis- 
solved, put  in  the  peas ;  when  well  boiled 
and  drained,  stir  it  on  the  fire  for  two 
minutes,  and  serve  quite  hot. 

Potatoes  Fried  with  Onions. — Take  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  cold  boiled  potatoes ;  three 
onions,  one  ounce  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
three  ounces  of  butter.  Melt  the  butter 
in  a  frying-pan,  put  in  the  onions,  sliced; 
fry  them  to  a  light  brown ;  add  the  pota- 
toes, cut  into  thin  slices  ;  fry  them  till  of 
a  nice  yellow  colour,  turning  them  occasion- 
ally, and  then  add  the  parsley,  salt,  and 
pepper. 

Potatoes,  Hashed.  —  Take  four  pounds  of 
potatoes,  a  tablespoonful  of  fine  oatmeal, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  a  dessertspoonful  ot 
chopped  parsley,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  chopped  leeks.  Set  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  on  the  fire,  with  the  oatmeal,  pepper, 
and  salt ;  st  r  till  it  boils,  then  put  in  the 
potat  tes,  par.<ley,  and  leeks,  and  whea 
nearly  done,  stir  in  the  butter. 

Po(ut',es,  Steued.— Cut  the  potatoes  as  for  a 
pie  ;  place  them  in  a  pan  in  layers,  with  a 
little  chopped  onion,  and  a  seasoning  ot 
pepper  and  salt  betueen  each  layer;  put 
butter  on  the  top,  allowing  about  half  an 
ounce  to  each  pound  of  potatoes,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water;  cover  the  pan, 
and  let  them  stew  moderately  lor  about 
thirty  or  thirty-five  minutes. 

Scorzonera,  Fried.— ^Va^h  and  scrape  the 
scorzonera,  taking  olf  the  tops  ;  boil  it  till 
tender,  then  dip  it  in  butter,  and  fry  it ;  lay 
two  or  three  of  the  roots  together,  and 
serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Spinach  Omt-let. —Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  spinach,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  beet- 
root lialf  an  ounce  of  parsley,  half  an  ounce 
of  leeks  and  lemon- thyme,  mixed,  a  large 
tablespoonlul  of  flour,  four  spoonfuls  of 
milk.  Jour  (-ggs,  and  two  ounces  of  butter. 
Ciiop  the  herbs  all  together,  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg  or  mace;  add  the 
tlour,  milk,  and  the  ego^^  well  beaten,  and 
the  butter  melted;  mix  the  whole  well 
together,  and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Turnip  Hash.  —  Take  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  turnips,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  potatoes,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
tl<»ur,  two  ounces  of  butter,  one  large  onion, 
and  a  table.^poonful  of  salt.  Put  three 
quarts  of  water  into  a  well-tinned  pan  :  set 
It  over  the  tire  ;  put  in  the  turnips  Ccut  into 
small  square  pieces),  and  the  onion,  cut 
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small ;  add  the  salt,  and  let  it  boil  for  an 
hour.  Then  put  in  the  potatoes,  also  cut  in 
pieces,  and*  alter  boiling  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  longer,  add  tiie  butter ;  rub  the 
flour  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cold  water  till 
perfectly  smooth ;  pour  it  into  a  pan,  and 
let  it  boil  slowly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer,  w^hen  the  liquid  part  of  the  hash 
will  be  of  the  consistency  of  thin  butter 
sauce ;  boil  it  for  two  hours,  and  keep  it 
covered  the  whole  time. 

Vegetable  and  Rice  Soup.  —  Take  half  a 
pound  of  turnips,  half  a  pound  of  car- 
rots, half  a  pound  of  parsnips,  half  a 
pound  of  onions,  half  a  pound  of  potatoes, 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rice.  Slice  the 
vegetables,  put  them  into  a  pan  with  a  quart 
of  boiling  water;  add  the  rice,  previously 
washed,  a  dessertspoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
small  piece  of  soda.  After  boiling  for  an 
hour,  add  the  potatoes  sliced,  and  two  quarts 
of  boiliug  water;  continue  boiling  till  all 
are  well  done.  If  the  soup  is  too  thin,  mix 
a  tablespoonful  of  rice  flour  with  a  little 
milk;  stir  it  well  in,  adding  white  pepper 
and  more  salt,  if  required  ;  boil  it  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream. 

Vegetable  Broth.  —  Half- fill  a  pan,  which 
will  contain  about  four  quarts,  with  tur- 
nips, calTots,  onions,  and  other  vege- 
tables, cut  in  pieces  ;  add  seasoning,  herbs, 
mushrooms,  and  salt ;  nearly  fill  the  pan 
"With  water,  and  boil  all  together  till  the 
vegetables  are  tender;  then  strain  it  and 
use  as  required. 

Vegetable  Marrow,  Baled  icith  Onions  and 
tSage.—Fdre,  and  cut  in  two,  a  good -sized 
marrow ;  scrape  out  the  seeds  and  fibres  ; 
rub  the  marrow  inside  and  outside  wdth  a 
little  salt;  let  it  drain  for  an  hour;  fill  up 
the  halves  with  onions,  previously  boiled  a 
little,  and  chopped  with  some  sage  ;  add  a 
little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt ;  close  them, 
and  tie  them  together  with  a  little  twine ; 
butter  a  dish,  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven  ;  if  not  nicely  browned,  dredge  it  with 
a  little  flour,  brown  it  in  a  Dutch  oven 
before  the  fire,  and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Vegetable  Pie. — Take  some  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  celery,  and  two  ounces  of  butter. 
Cut  the  vegetables  in  pieces,  put  them  in 
the  pan  with  the  butter,  and  very  little 
water ;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  stew 
them  over  the  fire,  and  when  nearly  tender, 
pour  them  into  a  pie  dish ;  when  cool,  cover 
with  paste  and  bake  it 

VEIL,  Black,  to  Wash.— Mix  bullock's 
gall  with  sufficient  hot  water  to  make  it  as 
warm  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in.  Then 
pass  the  veil  through  it.  It  must  be 
squeezed,  and  not  rubbed.  It  will  be  well 
to  perfume  the  gall  with  a  little  musk. 
Next  rinse  the  veil  through  two  cold  waters, 
tinging  the  last  with  indigo.  Then  dry  it. 
Have  ready  in  a  pan  some  stifi'ening,  made 
by  pouring  boiling  water  on  a  very  small 
piece  of  glue.  Put  the  veil  into  it,  squeeze 
It  out,  stretch  it,  and  clap  it.  Afterwards 
pin  it  out  to  dry  on  a  linen  cloth,  making  it 
very  straight  and  even,  and  taking  care  to 
open  and  pin  the  edge  very  nicely.  When 
dry,  iron  it  on  the  wrong  side,  having  laid  a 
linen  cloth  over  the  ironing- blanket.  Any 
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article  of  black  lace  may  be  washed  in  this 
manner. 
VEIL,  White  Lace,  to  Wash.  —Put 

the  veil  into  a  strong  lather  of  white  soap 
and  very  clear  water,  and  let  it  simmer 
slowly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  it  out 
and  squeeze  it  well,  but  be  sure  not  to  rub  it. 
Rinse  it  in  two  cold  waters,  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  liquid  blue  in  the  last.  Have  ready 
some  very  clear  and  weak  gum  arable  water, 
or  some  thin  starch,  or  rice-water.  Pass 
the  veil  through  it,  and  clear  it  by  clapping. 
Then  stretch  it  out  even,  and  put  it  to  dry 
on  a  linen  cloth,  making  the  edge  as  straight 
as  possible,  opening  out  all  the  scallops,  and 
fastening  each  with  pins.  When  dry,  lay  a 
piece  of  thin  muslin  smoothly  over  it,  and 
iron  it  on  the  wrong  side. 

VEINS,  Varicose.  —  This  is  a  term 
applied  by  surgeons  to  a  permanently  dis- 
tended state  of  one,  or  a  group  of  veins, 
attended  with  an  accumulation  of  dark 
coloured  blood,  and  a  retarded  circulation, 
causing-  the  formation  of  knots  beneath 
the  skin,  which  becomes  discoloured, 
livid,  and  the  part  remarkably  sensi- 
tive and  painful.  Varicose  veins  may 
occur  in  any  part,  though  they  are 
most  frequently  found  in  the  legs,  and 
are  in  general  the  result  of  pressure  on  some 
of  the  larger  veins  above,  obstructing  the 
return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart.  Of  this 
description  are  the  varicose  veins  in  the  legs 
of  females  before  confinement ;  they  also 
attend  weak  and  relaxed  constitutions,  and 
frequently  follow  much  fatigue  and  long 
standing.  The  chief  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended in  this  disease  of  the  veins,  is  the 
fear  of  their  bursting,  and  the  hazard  re- 
sulting from  the  haemorrhage  that  ensues. 
Many  remedies  have  been  devised  for  this 
disease,  but  interference  has  generally 
proved  more  hurtful  than  beneficial.  Fore- 
most among  the  favoured  remedies,  was  the 
excision  of  a  small  piece  of  the  vein  with 
ligatures,  and  next,  the  simple  tying  of  the 
vein,  as  in  aneurism  ;  but  the  danger  which 
attended  thiii  treatment,  soon  put  a  check  on 
its  employment.  The  best  and  safest  mea- 
sures to  pursue,  are  to  discover  what  causes 
the  pressure,  and  at  once  remove  it ;  if  it 
proceeds  from  the  bowels,  a  course  of 
aperient  medicine  is  to  be  employed,  at  the 
same  time  as  much  rest  is  to  be  enjoined  as 
possible,  by  lying  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  whenever  the  erect  posture  is  assumed, 
or  any  walking  attempted,  the  limb  is  to  be 
supported  by  a  long  bandage,  commencing 
from  the  toes,  and  carried  well  up  the  thigh, 
first  laying  a  compress  of  folded  lint,  en- 
closing a  piece  of  lead,  or  a  penny-piece, 
over  the  most  protuberant  portion  ot  the 
vein.  The  bandage,  when  well  put  on,  is  a 
very  excellent  support,  but  the  elastic  lace- 
stocking,  to  those  who  can  aff"ord  it,  is  un- 
questionably the  best  of  external  remedies, 
and  should  be  worn  as  long  as  any  danger 
from  bursting  is  to  be  apprelieuded  ;  this, 
with  rest,  and  such  medicine  as  the  exciting 
cause  may  demand,  is  the  only  sa(e  and 
rational  treatment  for  varicose  veins,  which, 
when  not  proceeding  from  disease  of  the 
vessels,  Is  always  to  be  so  cured. 
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VELVET,  TO  Iron.— Having  ripped  the 
velvet  apart,  damp  each  piece  separately, 
and  holding  it  tightly  in  both  hands,  stretch 
it  before  the  fire,  the  wrong  side  of  the 
velvet  being  towards  the  fire.  This  will 
remove  the  creases,  anR  give  the  surface  of 
the  material  a  fresh  and  new  appearance. 
Velvet  cannot  be  ironed  on  a  table,  for,  when 
spread  out  on  a  hard  substance,  the  iron  will 
not  go  smoothly  over  the  pile. 

VELVET,  TO  Kaise  the  Pile  of. — 
Hold  the  reverse  side  of  the  velvet  over  a 
basin  of  water,  and  the  pile  of  the  velvet 
will  be  gradually  raised. 

VELVET,  TO  Remove  Grease  from.— 
Get  some  turpentine,  and  pour  it  over  the 
place  that  is  greasy,  rub  it  till  quite  dry  with 
a  piece  of  clean  flannel ;  if  the  grease  be  not 
quite  removed,  repeat  the  application,  and 
when  done,  brush  the  place  well,  and  hangr 
up  the  garment  in  the  open  air,  to  rid  it  of 
the  smell. 

VENETIAN  CAKE.— Take  of  sound 
Jordan  almonds,  blanched  and  well  dried  at 
the  mouth  of  a  cool  oven,  or  in  a  sunny 
window,  seven  ounces,  full  weight,  and  one 
of  bitter  almonds  with  them ;  pound  the 
whole  to  a  perfect  paste  with  a  few  drops  of 
white  of  egg,  or  orange- flower  water,  then 
mix  them  thoroughly  with  one  pound  of 
flour,  and  eight  ounces  of  butter  (which 
should  be  cool  and  firm,  or  it  will  render  the 
paste  too  soft),  and  break  this  down  quite 
small;  then  add  eig^ht  ounces  of  pounded 
sugar,  on  part  of  which  the  rind  of  a  tine 
lemon  has  been  rasped,  previously  to  its 
bein;i:  crushed  to  powder.  Make  these  into 
a  paste,  with  the  yolks  of  four  egers,  or 
rather  less,  should  they  be  large,  for  if  too 
moist,  it  will  adhere  to  the  board  and  roller. 
To  make  a  Venetian  cake  of  moderate  pize, 
roll  the  paste  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  cut  with  the  larf^^er  fluted  cutter, 
six  or  seven  portions  of  equal  size,  lay  them 
on  lightly  floured  or  buttered  tins,  and 
bake  them  in  a  slow  oven  until  they  are  firm 
and  cri.ep.  and  equally  coloured  of  a  pale 
brown.  Should  they  seem  to  require  it,  lay 
them  one  on  the  other,  while  they  are  still 
warm,  and  place  a  baking  tin  with  a  slight 
weight  upon  them  to  render  them  quite 
'  level.  When  they  are  cold,  spread  upon  each 
a  difi'erent  kind  of  choice  preserve,  and  pile 
the  whole  evenly  into  the  form  of  an  entire 
cake.  The  top  may  be  iced,  and  decorated 
with  pistachio  nuts,  or  grains  of  coloured 
sugar,  or  with  a  wreath  of  almond-paste 
leaves.  To  make  the  small  Venetian  cakes, 
roll  the  paste  directed  for  the  large  one  at 
the  commencement  of  this  receipt,  into  balls, 
flatten  them  with  the  hand,  to  about  the 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  brush  them  with 
beaten  eggs,  and  cover  them  plentifully  with 
white  su^^ar- candy,  crushed  about  half  the 
size  of  a  pea;  bake  them  in  a  slow  oven. 

&"  Almonds,  Sozs. ;  flour,  lib. :  butter, 
8GZS. ;  su£?^ar,  ^Ib. ;  lemon,  rind  of  1 ;  yolks 
of  egrs's.  3  to  4;  preserve  as  needed. 

VENETIAN  FKITTERS.— Wash  and 
drain  three  ounces  of  whole  rice,  put  it  into 
a  full  pint  of  cold  milk,  and  bring  it  very 
slowly  to  boil,  stir  it  often,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  until  it  is  quite  thick  and  dry.    When  i 


about  three  parts  done,  add  to  it  two  ounces 
of  pounded  sugar,  and  one  of  fresh  butter, 
a  grain  of  salt,  and  the  grated  rind  of  half 
a  small  lemon.  Let  it  cool  in  the  saucepan, 
and  when  only  just  warm,  mix  with  it 
thoroughly,  three  ounces  of  currants,  four 
of  apples  chopped  fine,  a  teaspoonful  of  flour 
and  three  large,  or  four  small  well-beateu 
eggs.  Drop  the  mixture  in  small  fritters, 
fry  them  in  butter,  from  five  to  seven 
minutes,  and  let  them  become  quite  firm  on 
one  side  before  they  are  turned;  do  this 
with  a  slice,  drain  them  as  they  are  taken 
up,  and  sift  white  sugar  over  them  after 
they  are  dished. 

ij^  Whole  rice,  3ozs. ;  milk,  1  pint ;  sugar, 
20ZS. ;  butter,  loz. ;  grated  rind  of  |  a  lemon; 
currants,  Sozs. ;  minced  apples,  4ozs. ;  flour, 
1  teaspoonful ;  a  little  salt ;  eggs,  3  large  or 
4  small. 

VENISON  BROILED.  — Cut  thin  slices 
of  venison,  mix  stale  crumbs  of  bread  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  spices,  egg  the  slices,  dip  in 
the  seasoned  bread,  broil  over  a  clear  fire, 
and  serve  with  a  gravy  sauce. 

VENISON  FRIED.— Cut  the  meat  into 
thin  slices,  and  make  a  gravy  of  the  bones. 
Fry  it  of  a  light  brown,  and  keep  it  hot 
before  the  fire.  Put  butter  rolled  in  flour 
into  the  pan,  and  stir  it  till  thick  and  brown. 
Put  in  half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar  with 
the  gravy  made  from  the  bones,  and  some 
red  wine.  Have  it  the  thickness  of  cream; 
squeeze  in  a  lemon,  warm  the  venison  in  it, 
put  it  in  the  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over. 

VENISON  HASHED.— Cut  nice  slices 
from  the  venison  which  may  have  been  left 
cold,  not  forgetting  to  put  plenty  of  fat  with 
it,  flour  it,  place  it  in  a  saucepan,  pour  over  it 
three  half  pints  of  stock  gravy,  a  gill  of 
port  wine,  a  little  currant  jelly,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  ketchup ;  let  it  simmer 
gently,  it  must  not  boil,  or  it  will  make  the 
venison  hard;  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly- 
hot,  add  a  little  salt  and  cayenne  pepper; 
serve  with  sippets  round  the  dish.  There 
should  be  currant  jelly  on  the  table. 

VENISON,  IlAUNcri  of.  Roasted.  — 
Take  a  haunch  wei<.'hing  twelve  pounds,  and 
require  the  butcher  to  trim  off  the  chine- 
bone  and  the  end  of  the  knuckle;  wrap  two 
or  three  folds  of  buttered  paper,  or  the  caul 
of  a  lamb,  closely  around  the  haunch  to 
prevent  the  fat  from  burning;  spit  the 
haunch,  set  it  before  a  slow  fire,  and  roast  it 
three  hours,  basting  it  frequently  with  salt 
and  water,  to  prevent  the  paper  from 
burning  off;  then  remove  the  paper  or  caul, 
baste  the  haunch  with  butter,  set  it  nearer 
the  fire,  and  give  it  a  light  brown;  continue 
to  baste  with  butter;  dredge  it  lightly  with 
flour,  and  when  it  is  well  frothed  and 
browned  on  all  sides,  it  is  done;  wrap  a 
rufile  of  cut  paper  round  the  knuckle  bone, 
and  send  the  haunch  to  table  with  a  plain 
gravy,  made  from  the  trimmings  of  the 
venison,  and  seasoned  only  with  a  little  salt, 
served  with  currant  jelly.  If  the  venison 
has  hung  three  or  four  weeks  (and  it  ought 
to  hang  as  long  before  cooking),  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  outer  skin  before 
roasting. 
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VENISON,   Joints  of. —The  principal 
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joints  are  :  i,  Haunch.    2,  Neck.    3,  Shoul- 
der.   4,  Breast. 

VENISON,  ]\rocK,  Stewed.— Take  a 
fat  loljQ  of  mutton,  the  outer  skin  must  be 
stripped  off,  and  the  bones  cut  out.  Put 
the  bones  into  a  stewpan  with  a  good- sized 
onion  stuck  with  cloves,  one  anchovy,  some 
peppercorns,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs. 
Stew  for  three  hours  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  then  strain.  The  mutton  should  be 
beaten  with  a  rolling-pin,  and  nutmeg 
grated  over  the  inside  the  previous  night. 
Before  it  is  put  in  the  stewpan,  it  must  be 
rolled  up  tight,  beginning  at  the  tail  end, 
and  tied  with  a  strong  string-.  Add  half  a 
pint  of  port  wine  to  the  gravy,  and  let  it 
stew  together  for  three  hours  at  least. 
When  done,  the  fat  must  be  skimmed  off, 
and  the  gravy  thickened  with  a  little  flour 
and  butter,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ketchup 
added.  A  large  loin  or  saddle  will  require 
four  hours. 

VENISON,  NECK  AND  SHOULDER.- 
The  neck  and  shoulder  of  venison  may  be 
roasted  without  the  paper  or  caul  men- 
tioned above.  Lard  it  with  thin  slices  of 
salt  pork  or  boiled  ham  ;  garnish  with  sor- 
rel, and  make  a  gravy  as  above.  A  shoulder 
of  ten  pounds  will  roast  in  two  hours. 

VENISON  PASTY.-A  shoulder  boned, 
makes  a  good  pasty,  but  it  must  be  beaten, 
and  seasoned,  and  the  want  of  fat  supplied 
by  that  of  a  fine  well-hung  loin  of  mutton, 
steeped  twenty-four  hours  in  equal  parts  of 
rape,  vinegar,  and  port.  The  shoulder  being 
sinewy,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  rub  it 
well  with  sugar  for  two  or  three  days  ;  and 
when  to  be  used,  wipe  it  perfectly  clean 
from  it  and  the  wine. 

VENISON  POTTED. —  Cut  a  piece  of 
venison,  fat  and  lean  together;  lay  if  in  a 
dish,  and  stick  pieces  of  butter  all  over ; 
tie  brown  paper  over,  and  bake  it ;  when 
done,  take  it  hot  out  of  the  liquor,  drain,  lay 
it  iu  a  dish ;  when  cold,  take  off  all  the  skin, 
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and  beat  it  in  a  marble  mortar ;  season  with 
mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  black  pepper,  and 
s;iit ;  when  the  butter  that  it  was  baked 
in  is  cold,  take  a  little  of  it  and  beat  in  with 
it  to  moisten  it,  after  which  proceed  in^the 
usual  manner. 

VENISON  STEAKS. -The  best  venison 
steaks  are  cut  from  the  saddle;  they  should 
be  cut  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
treated  like  beef  steaks  ;  serve  with  currant 
jelly. 

VENISON,  TO  Choose.— When  good,  the 
fat  is  clear,  bright,  and  of  considerable 
thickness.  To  know  when  it  is  necessary  to 
cook  it,  a  knife  must  be  plunged  into  the 
haunch,  and,  from  the  smell,  the  cook  must 
determine  on  dressing  or  keeping  it. 

VENTILATION.  —  The  importance  of 
ventilation,  as  applied  to  the  rooms  we 
ordinarily  inhabit,  is  a  most  important 
consideration  in  connection  with  our  health 
and  comfort.  When  the  breath  of  the 
human  body  issues  from  the  chest,  being 
heated  to  nearly  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  it  is  dilated,  and  consequently  ren- 
dered specifically  lighter  than  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  :  hence  it  instantly  ascends, 
as  wood  from  the  bottom  of  water,  and, 
before  the  next  inspiration,  it  is  removed 
out  of  the  way,  giving  place  to  purer  ah*. 
But  this  natural  ventilation,  as  it  maybe 
called,  is  complete  only  while  we  are  in  the 
open  air  :  when  we  are  shut  up  in  an  apart- 
ment, the  vitiated  air  rises,  but  it  is  stopped 
at  the  ceiling,  and  preserves  its  lofty  situa- 
tion only  so  long  as  its  elevated  temperature 
remains  ;  when  it  has  gradually  given  out 
its  surplus  heat  to  the  walls  of  the  room,  it 
becomes  of  the  same  density  as  the  rest  of 
the  air,  mingles  with  it,  and  thus  descends 
to  our  level,  where  we  are  liable  to  inhale  a 
part  of  it  again,  together  with  a  purer 
portion.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
upper  part  of  a  room,  next  the  ceiling,  is 
the  place  where,  in  general,  the  worst  air  is 
collected,  and  of  course  that  is  the  place 
for  letting  it  out ;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  no  air  can  make  its  escape  from  a 
room,  except  an  equal  quantity  enter  to 
supply  its  place;  and  it  follows  that  there 
should  be  a  provision  made  for  the  entrance 
of  fresh  air,  as  also  for  the  egress  of  the 
foul  atmosphere.  Where  a  fire  is  burning 
in  the  chimney  of  an  apartment,  a  certain 
degree  of  ventilation  is  going  on  constantly, 
and  must  go  on  of  itself,  without  the 
thought  or  attention  of  any  person  ;  and 
this  shows  the  advantage  of  open  chimney 
fire-places.  It  is  obvious  that  the  current 
of  air,  necessary  to  feed  the  fire,  produces 
a  continual  change  of  all  that  part  of  the 
air  w^hich  is  below  the  level  of  the  mantel- 
piece; but  this  cannot  happen  without  a 
partial  change  at  least  of  what  is  above 
that  level.  If  the  vitiated  air  be  not  re- 
moved with  sufficient  rapidity,  by  the 
draught  of  the  chimney  alone,  then  some 
other  mode  wnll  be  necessary  in  addition. 
The  better  class  of  houses  are  now  con- 
structed with  the  rooms  lofty,  and  the 
sashes  of  the  windows  made  to  open  at 
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top  and  at  bottom;  and  ventilation  thus 
becomes  comparatively  easy.  The  warm 
vitiated  air,  ascending  to  the  ceiling,  find« 
there  suflScient  space  above  our  heads,  till 
t  cools,  and  mixes  gradually  with  the  rest, 
as  before  stated;  and  if  we  desire  to  change 
the  air  more  completely,  we  have  only  to 
pull  down  a  small  part  of  the  upper  sash, 
that  the  hot  air  near  the  ceiling  may  escape. 
Bat  this  escape  of  foul  air  will  not  always 
take  place  while  a  fire  is  burning,  except 
certain  circumstances  be  attended  to. 
Should  the  aperture  made  by  pulling  down 
the  top  sash  be  greater  than  the  area  of 
the  crevices  in  the  apartments  from  which 
the  fire  was  supplied,  some  cold  air  will 
come  in  by  the  window,  to  supply  the  fire, 
instead  of  hot  air  going  out,  aud  the  effect 
of  this  will  be  unpleasant.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  some  other  apertures,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  room,  should  furnish  this 
necessary  supply  of  air  to  the  fire,  and 
permit  the  warm  atmosphere  to  go  off: 
opening  the  door  for  a  short  time  will  effect 
this,  or  lifting  up  the  lower  sash.  But  this 
mode  of  ventilation,  though  perfectly  effec- 
tual and  easy,  cannot  be  always  conve- 
niently put  in  practice  while  persons  are  in 
the  room,  on  account  of  the  draughts  of 
cold  air  which  must  enter.  To  obtain  air 
without  draught  is  the  great  object  in  view. 
This  desirable  result  may  be  secured  by  a 
contrivance  known  as  the  "obliquely  per- 
forated glass  ventilators."  These  consist  of 
strips  of  plate  glass,  varying  from  one  and  a 
half  inches  to  two  inches  or  more  in  width, 
and  by  means  of  revolving  cutters  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  notches  in  the  edges  of 
the  strips.  By  this  means,  they  effectually 
supply  fresh  air  in  any  required  quantity 
without   draughts,  the   currents  being  so 
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is  necessarily  deflected  upwards  towards 
the  ceiling,  where,  mixing  with  the  warmest 
strata  of  air,  it  is  gradually  diffused  through- 
out the  apartment.  The  manner  in  which 
this  desirable  result  is  obtained,  will  be 
made  intelligible  by  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations. Fig,  1  is  a  front  view  of  a 
window  pane  perforated  on  the  principle 
alluded  to,  the  openings  in  which  are  not, 
however,  visible.  Fig.  2  is  a  plan  view  of 
the  perforators ;  and  fig.  3  an  edge  section 
of  the  pane,  showing  the  form  of  the  open- 
ings, and  the  upward  direction  of  the 
entering  currents  of  air.  This  beautiful 
arrangement  is  produced  by  simply  cutting 
any  approved  pattern  on  the  opposite  sides 
(upper  and  lower  edges)  of  a  series  of 
strips  of  glass,  which,  being  brought  toge- 
ther, form  a  window  pane,  impervious  alike 
to  rain  or  direct  currents  of  air.  The  ele- 
gant appearance  capable  of  being  prod'.iced 
by  the  great  variety  of  changes  that  can  be 
made  in  the  colours  and  patterns,  is  almost 
inexhaustible.  The  designs  shown  in  ^i/.  1 
are  but  a  few  of  those  already  in  use.  The 
three  first  patterns,  marked  a  b  c,  are  well 
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broken  up  and  divided  as  to  enter  the  room 
in  a  continuous  but  imperceptible  manner; 
besides  which,  any  entering  current  of  air 


adapted  for  public  buildings,  shops,  &c.; 
while  the  patterns  d  e  r  iire  suitable  for 
sitting-rooms  or  bedrooms,  and  for  the 
latter  purpose  are  strongly  recommended 
by  the  faculty.  In  the  pattern  «,  the 
entering  currents  are  deflected  sideways  as 
well  as  upward,  at  an  angle  corresponding 
to  the  inclination  of  the  heart-shaped  pat- 
tern of  the  cuts.  In  these  ventilators, 
although  the  wind  blows  through  a  hole,  it 
cannot  possibly  blow  upon  a  person,  unless 
he  is  in  an  unusually  elevated  situation,  or 
the  ventilator  is  misplaced.  For  ventilating 
the  rooms  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house 
in  which  gas  is  used,  the  following  contri- 
vance is  made  use  of.  Through  an  opening 
in  the  ceiling  is  passed  a  wide  tube,  one  end 
of  which  conveys  the  foul  air  to  the  outside 
of  the  house,  and  the  other  projects  a  little 
below  the  level  of  the  ceiling.  The  gas- pipe 
enters  on  one  side,  and  is  bent  so  as  to 
hang  perpendicularly  in  the  centre  of  the 
tube,  and  carries  a  ring- s-haped  burner  at  the 
lower  extremity.  The  burner  is  surrounded 
by  a  glass  chimney,  which  is  supported  at 
its  top  on  a  metal  cone-piece,  and  secured 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tube  by 
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screws.  The  whole  of  this  arranf^ement 
is  surrounded  by  a  hemispherical  glass 
shade,  the  mouth  of  wliich  is  uppermost, 
and  its  upper  edge  is  a  few  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  ceiling.  The  shade  is  at- 
tached at  its  upper  edge  by  screws  to  a 
metal  rinqf,  and  is  hinged  to  a  second  ring 
fixed  to  the  ventilatiug  tube  by  radial  arms. 
This  outer  shade  can  be  lowered  by  means 
of  a  cord,  for  the  p'.irposo  of  lighting  or 
cleaning.  A  highly  polished  metal  reflector 
is  also  added,  to  inc.ease  the  effect  of  the 
light.  The  air  of  the  apartment  passes  off 
in  the  strong-  draught  occasioned  by  the 
l)urner,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  lower  part  of  the  room. 

YENT-PEG.  —  The  proper  manaj^ement 
of  the  vent-peg  is  always  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  drauglit  of  malt  liquors,  the 
object  being  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  much 
air  to  the  vacant  space  above  the  liquor  in 
the  barrel.  Unless  some  is  admitted,  the 
tap  will  not  act.  The  common  vent-peg  is 
perfectly  efficient,  if  it  is  closed  immediately 
after  each  draught,  and  only  slightly  lifted 
when  more  is  required,  or  in  fact  only  when 
the  liquor  from  the  tap  ceases  to  flow  freely. 
A  vent-peg  which  answers  its  purpose  per- 
fectly, is  shav.'a  in  the  accompanying  figure. 
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It  opens  like  the  key  ot  a  flute,  and  closes 
itself  immediately  the  hand  is  withdrawn. 
Nothing  more  is  required  than  a  small 
metal  tube  with  a  hole  through  it,  closed  by 
a  flat  key,  which  works  on  a  side-arm,  and 
is  pressed  dowi.  fast  like  a  flute  key. 

VERANDAH.— This  portion  of  the  dwel- 
ling may  be  constructed  of  wrought- iron 
sash  bars,  cut  to  the  proper  length,  the 
upper  end  let  into  the  wall,  and  made  secure 
by  cement,  and  the  lower  ends  notched  into 
a  cast-iron  gutter.  The  verandah  may  have 
an  apron  in  front  formed  by  cast-iron  orna- 
ments, screwed  to  the  under  side  of  the 
gutter,  or  to  the  upper  part  of  the  iron 
prongs  which  support  it.  No  simpler  or 
more  durable  form  of  verandah  can  be  well 
constructed ;  its  roof  may  be  glazed  with 
panes  of  ground  glass,  from  five  inches  to 
ten  inches  wide,  according  as  the  locality  is 
more  or  less  subject  to  violent  hail  storms. 
Where  light  is  not  an  object,  and  blue  slate 
abounds,  it  may  be  usejd  in  plates  of  any 
convenient  size,  stucco,  or  Roman  cement, 
being  employed  instead  of  putty  ;  sheets  of 
copper,  zinc,  tinned  plates,  or  rolled  iron, 
may  be  fixed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
glass;  or  even  tarpauling  well  pointed,  or 
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oi!-cloth,  may  also  be  fixed  between  the  bars, 
ihe  lightness  of  appearance  may  be  in- 
creased, by  bending  the  bars  so  as  to  give 
a  concave  form  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
roof,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  figure  ;  concave 
surfaces  reflecting  more  light,  and  therefore 
being  always  lighter  or  more  varied  to  the 


eye,  than  plain  or  convex  ones.  In  this 
and  in  various  other  cases  of  a  like  nature, 
where  the  width  of  the  verandah  is  not 
more  than  four  feet,  it  may  be  supported 
by  cast-iron  brackets  of  elegant  architec- 
tural design,  firmly  built  into  the  wall. 

VERB.— A  verb  is  the  principal  or  most 
important  member  of  a  sentence.  When- 
ever we  speak  or  write,  we  assert  or  affirm 
something,  or  we  command  or  ask  a  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  word  in  the  sentence  that 
does  any  of  these,  is  called  the  verb.  Thus 
in  the  sentences,  "James  lives  in  Scotland," 
'■'■M'dry  died  last  year,"  the  words  lives  and 
died,  which  make  assertions,  are  verbs. 
There  are  many  different  kinds  of  verbs, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
di.Htinctparts,  and  lias  a  variety  of  inflexions. 
For  example,  in  the  verb  love,  we  have  love, 
loves,  loved,  loving,  besides  lovest  and  lovedst 
and  also  various  combinations  with  the 
auxiliary  verbs,  as  did  love,  have  loved,  will 
love,  is  loving,  is  loved,  may  lov2,  may  have  loved, 
would  love,  would  have  loved,  &c.  Verbs  are 
divided  into  active,  neuter,  and  passive ;  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  transitive  and 
intransitive.  A  verb  is  considered  transi- 
tive or  active  when  it  means  some  action 
which  passes  on  to  a  noun  or  pronoun 
immediately  following  it,  as  I  love  him  ;  she 
wrote  a  letter.  Hence,  when  a  verb  is  used 
transitively,  the  nominative  or  subject  does 
something  to  an  object ;  that  is,  acts  upon 
it.  Thus  the  action  of  loving  is  done  to  him, 
and  that  of  writing  to  the  letter.  A  verb  is 
considered  intransitive  or  neuter  when  there 
is  no  action  upon  an  object,  or  when  the 
action  is  confined  to  the  subject  or  nomina- 
tive, and  does  not  require  a  noun  or  pronoun 
to  follow  immediately,  as  he  sits,  she  stands, 
they  eat.  In  these  examples  there  is  no 
transition  or  passing  over  to  an  object.  A 
verb  is  said  to  \>q passive  when  the  nomina- 
tive or  subject  is  acted  upon,  or  in  a  state 
produced  by  something  else,  as  the  letter 
is  written ;  she  is  deceived.    A  passive  verb  is 
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always  a  compound  verb  in  the  English 
language,  and  consists  of  the  past  participle 
of  some  transitive  verb  used  along  with  the 
auxiliary  verb  "to  be."  The  re^rular 
Enf^lish  verb  is  divided  into  two  principal 
parts,  moods  and  participles.  The  word 
"mood"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
modus,  a  manner  or  mode,  and  is  applied  in 
grammar  to  express  the  manner  in  which 
the  leading  idea  of  the  verb  is  used  There 
are  the  indicative,  the  conditional  or  potential, 
the  imperative,  and  the  infinitive  moods. 
Participles  are  parts  of  the  verb  which  par- 
ticipate in  the  nature  of  both  verbs  and 
adjectives,  from  which  their  name  is  derived. 
They  are  of  the  present  and  past  tenses,  and 
mostly  end  in  ing  or  ed.  as  she  is  walking,  he 
was  frightened.  The  indicative  and  potential 
moods  are  divided  into  parts  called  tenses, 
from  the  Latin  word  tempus  (time).  In  the 
regular  English  verb  there  are  three  tenses, 
the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future, 
as  I  see,  I  saw,  I  shall  see.  Each  tense  has 
two  numbers,  the  sinjjular  and  the  plural, 
as  he  seex.  they  see i  and  each  number  has 
three  parts,  called  persons,  the  _fir.-t,  second, 
and  third,  as  I  see,  thou  seest,  and  he  sees. 
A  verb  is  said  to  be  regular  when  it  forms 
its  past  tense  and  past  participle  in  ed,  by 
adding  d  to  the  radical  form  if  it  ends  in  e, 
and  ed  in  other  cases,  as  Ijve,  loved.  A  verb 
is  called  irregular  when  the  past  tense  and 
past  participle  are  formed  in  any  other  mode 
than  by  adding;-  d  or  ed  to  the  radical 
form,  as  see,  saw,  seen.  The  conjugation  of  a 
verb  is  the  regular  enumeration  of  all  its 
parts  accordins^  to  the  mood,  tense,  number, 
and  person,  as,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  sin<?ular  number,  tirst  person,  /  love: 
second  person,  thou  lovest;  third  person,  he 
loves.  Plural  number,  tirst  person,  tre  love; 
second  person,  ye  or  you  love;  third  person, 
they  love.  Past  tense,  first  person  sini^ular, 
/  loved,  &c.  Future  tense,  /  wiil  love.  &c. 
Potential  mood,  present  tense,  first  person 
singular,  /  may  love.  Sec.  ;  and  the  simple 
infinitive  mood,  to  love.  In  the  above  regu- 
lar verbs,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  are 
but  six  intlexions.  namely,  lovest,  loves,  luveth. 
loved,  lovedst,  and  luving;  and  from  the 
irregular  verb  wnte,  seven  inflexions  are 
produced,  namely,  wntest.  writex,  wnteth,  wrote, 
tvrofest.  writing,  written.  It  should  be  observed 
that  there  are  many  words  in  the  Eng- 
lish langua^'^e  which  are  spelt  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  and  fulfil  the  two-told 
office  of  verb  and  noun,  as,  for  instance, 
absent,  compound,  concert,  detail,  extract,  fre- 
quent, inmit,  ohjcct,  perfume,  rebel,  subjtct, 
transfer,  &c.  When  these  words  are  used 
in  the  character  of  verbs,  the  second  syllable 
must  be  accented,  as  absent',  compound', 
concert',  detai.',  &c. 

VERBENA.  — This  flower  should  be 
round,  with  scarcely  any  indentation,  and  no 
notch  or  serrature.  The  petals  should  be 
thick,  flat,  and  bright.  The  plant  should 
be  compact,  the  joints  short  and  strong,  and 
distinctly  of  a  shrubby  habit,  or  a  close 
ground  creeper,  or  a  climber;  those  which 
partake  of  all  are  bad.  The  trusses  of  bloom 
should  be  compact,  and  stand  out  from  the 
fohage,  the  flowers  touching  each  other,  but 


not  crowding.  The  foliage  should  be  short, 
broad,  and  bright,  and  enough  of  it  to  hide 
the  stalks.  The  colours  should  be  perfectly 
clear  and  distinct;  in  self  colours,  no  shade 
should  prevail,  and  in  stripes  the  line  where 
the  colours  separate  should  be  well  defined. 
1  he  form  of  the  truss  should  be  as  nearly 
flat  as  possible,  so  as  to  show  off"  every 
individual  flower  to  advantage.  The  best 
soil  is  a  mixture  of  old  turfy  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  peat,  in  equal  parts.  If  vege- 
table mould  cannot  be  had.  use  the  loam 
and  sand,  and  about  a  sixth  part  of  very 
rotten  dung  or  good  hotbed  manure.  Beds 
are  best  in  an  open  exposure,  sheltered  by 
hedires  or  wails  from  the  north-west,  north, 
and  north-east  winds.  The  bed  or  beds 
should  be  long,  and  not  more  than  four  feet 
wide,  and  these  would  contain  two  rows, 
allowing  them  space  to  spread  out  a  little 
every  way.  The  pot  culture  of  this  flower 
should  be  practised  as  lollows:— To  have 
good  plants,  select  in  April  healthy  cuttings 
of  the  present  years  growth,  which  will 
soon  root  with  a  little  bottom  heat.  When 
rooted,  pot  off"  into  four- inch  pots  and  replace 
them  where  they  previously  were  for  a  few 
days,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cool 
frame  to  be  gradually  hardened.  Then  shift 
them  into  six  or  seven-inch  pots,  and  place 
them  where  they  are  to  bloom.  Water  at 
this  stage  may  De  given  by  syringing  them 
in  the  evening;  and  as  they  get  esta- 
blished in  their  pots,  more  water  will  be 
required.  Pain-water  is  preferable;  but 
whether  it  is  rain-water  or  spring,  let  it 
be  well  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
take  care  to  have  it  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  plants  are  in.  As  soon 
as  they  commence  to  grow  freely,  pinch  out 
the  tops  of  the  leading  shoots.  When  the 
lateral  eyes  have  broken  sufficiently,  thin 
them  out  to  five  or  six  ;  as  soon  as  they 
require  support,  let  them  be  tied  to  neat 
stakes  at  a  proper  distance,  so  that  light 
and  air  may  act  on  every  leaf.  If  early 
blooms  are  not  wanted,  it  will  strengthen 
them  very  much  if  they  are  divested  of  all 
trusses  as  soon  as  such  r^ppear,  until  the 
plants  get  a  little  advanced.  Weak  manure 
water,  free  from  all  sediment,  may  t»e applied 
once  a  week,  and  when  the  pots  become  full 
of  roots,  twice  a  week,  which  will  greatly 
invitrorare  them.  Decayinir  trusses  should 
be  cut  off"  as  soon  as  the  pips  begin  to  drop, 
and  the  p'ants  be  frequently  turned  round. 
When  aphides  make  their  appearance,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  fumigation  with 
tobacco  immediately.  A  calm  evening  is 
best  suited  for  this  operation,  and  two  gentle 
smokiugs  on  successive  evenin^rs  will  be 
found  the  most  eff"ectual.  Should  mildew 
make  its  appearance,  dust  the  affected  parts 
with  flower  of  sulphur  the  moment  the  least 
speck  is  observed.  The  best  soil  for  ver- 
benas is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  turfy 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  cow-droppings  (the 
latter  rotted  to  a  black  m)uld),  with  a  small 
portion  of  fine  river  sand,  used  as  rough  as 
the  potting  will  permit. 

VERJUICE.  —  The   expressed    juice   of 
unripe  grapes.    It  is  occasionally  u^ed  in 
cooking,  and  is  said  to  be  very  serviceable, 
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used  externally,  for  bruises,  where  there  is 
ffio  abrasion  of  the  skin.  It  is  made  as  fol- 
lows :— Having  gathered  the  grapes  when 
they  are  fully  large,  but  still  quite  sour, 
remove  the  seeds,  and  pound  the  fruit  in  a 
mortar  with  a  little  salt;  having  squeezed 
out  the  juice,  by  wring^ing  the  bruised  grapes 
in  a  cloth  or  putting  them  into  a  press,  filter 
it  through  a  jelly-bag  several  times,  until  it 
is  perfectly  briglit;  the  juice  is  to  be  put 
into  very  dry  and  clean  bottles,  which  have 
been  previously  exposed  to  the  fumes  of 
brimstone,  in  the  following  manner  :— Sus- 
pend by  a  wire  a  small  piece  of  lighted  brim- 
stone in  the  bottle,  and  when  it  is  burnt 
out,  and  there  is  still  a  small  portion  of  the 
vapour  left,  withdraw  the  wire,  and  put  in 
the  juice:  then  cork  it  immediately. 

VERMICELLI.— This  is  a  dried  paste, 
manufactured  chiefly  in  Italy,  in  the  form  of 
smooth  round  strings.  The  name  has  been 
given  to  it  on  account  of  the  worm-like 
appearance  of  it,  vermicelli  in  Italian  signi- 
fying little  worms.  Maccaroni  is  manufac- 
tured of  the  same  kind  of  paste  as  vermicelli, 
^nd  in  a  similar  manner;  but  it  is  rather 
larger  in  diameter,  and  is  hollow  like  the 
tube  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 

VERMICELLI  A  LA  Reine.  — Blanch 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  vermicelli  in 
boiling  water,  drain  it,  and  throw  It  into 
some  rich  well- seasoned  stock;  when  tender, 
take  it  out  of  the  soup,  and  put  it  into  the 
tureen ;  thicken  the  soup  with  eight  well- 
beaten  eggs,  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of 
cream,  and  pour  it  when  quite  hot  upon  the 
vermicelli. 

VERMICELLI  PUDDING.— Boil  a  pint 
of  milk  with  lemon- peel  and  cinnamon, 
sweeten  with  loaf-sugar;  strain  through  a 
sieve,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ver- 
micelli; boil  ten  minutes,  then  put  in  the 
yolks  of  five,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs ; 
mix  well  together,  and  stream  it  one  hour 
and  a  quarter. 

VERMICELLI  SOUP.— Take  three 
quarts  of  common  stock  and  one  of  the 
gravy,  mixed  together ;  put  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  vermicelli,  blanched  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  into  the  soup,  boil  it  up  for  ten 
minutes,  and  season  it  with  salt  if  requisite ; 
put  it  in  a  tureen  with  a  crust  of  French 
roll  baked. 

VERMICELLI  WHITE  SOUP.  —  The 
same  as  the  above  with  the  addition  of  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and 
a  little  salt,  mixed  well  together ;  simmer 
•it  for  five  minutes.  Be  very  careful  to  stir  it 
all  the  time  it  is  on  the  fire,  otherwise  it 
will  curdle. 

VERMIN  TRAPS.— The  traps  especially 
alluded  to  here  are  for  cisterns,  and  their 
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application  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
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benefit.  The  accompanying  engraving  re- 
presents one  of  these,  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  simple  and  efficacious.  The  drain  a  may 
be  of  any  form ;  the  trap  D  is  a  sunk  area 
as  it  were,  in  its  bottom,  in  which  the  v/ater 
will  stand  as  high  as  represented  at  c,  pro- 
vided this  area  be  made  water-tight,  which 
should  be  the  case.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  at  d,  a  piece  of  pavement,  if  the  drain  is 
large,  or  a  tile,  if  it  is  small,  should  project 
about  five  or  six  inches  over  the  sunk  part, 
which  will  prevent  vermin  passing  that  way. 
The  drain  should  drop  in  level  five  or  'six 
inches  at  the  other  end  of  the  trap,  which 
will  keep  the  water  sufficiently  low.  An- 
other piece  of  pavement  or  iron  plate  may 
be  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  drain, 
and  of  sufficient  length  to  dip  three  or  four 
inches  into  the  water,  which  will  not  only 
act  also  as  a  barrier  to  vermin,  but  at  the 
same  time  will  prevent  the  ascent  of  noxious 
effluvia.  An  eye  or  opening  should  be  placed 
immediately  over  the  trap,  with  a  moveable 
stone  or  cast-iron  cover,  closely  fitted  into  a 
stone  or  wooden  plinth,  to  admit  of  the  trap 
being  cleaned  out  or  examined  occasionally. 

VERTIGO.  —  This  distressing  malady, 
which  is  characterised  by  giddiness  or  swim- 
ming in  the  head,  is  generally  only  a  symp- 
tom of  some  prior  disease  or  functional 
disturbance.  When  vertigo  arises  in  cases  of 
fever,  or  after  a  lengthened  sickness,  it  is 
usually  the  precursor  of  delirium,  and  some- 
times of  coma,  and  should  be  met  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  by  bleeding, 
blisters,  leeches,  or  cupping.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  result  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion,  and 
frequently  proceeds  from  a  debilitated  state 
of  the  digestive  organs  ;  in  such  cases  a 
small  quantity  of  wine,  with  a  biscuit,  will 
at  once  relieve  it,  or  where  continuous,  a 
little  soda  and  rhubarb,  or  any  stomachics 
prescribed  for  Dyspepsia,  will  be  found 
beneficial.  When  vertigo  suddenly  attacks 
a  person  of  robust  constitution  and  florid 
complexion,  apoplexy  may  be  apprehended, 
and  aid  should  be  at  once  obtained;  in  the 
mean  time,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in 
a  horizontal  position,  hot  water  applied  to 
the  feet,  and  cold  to  the  head ;  a  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  and  a  calomel  pill  taken,  and 
if  leeches  are  at  hand,  three  or  four  should 
be  placed  on  either  temple.  By  these 
means  valuable  time  will  have  been  saved, 
and  probably  a  fit  of  apoplexy  averted. 

VICARAGE  CAKE.-Mix  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  fine  flour,  half  a  pound  of  moist 
sugar,  a  little  grated  nutmeg  and  ginger,  two 
eggs  well  beaten,  a  tablespoonful  of  yeast, 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy.  Make  it 
into  a  light  paste,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  melted  in  half  a  pint  of  milk. 
Let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour  before  the  fire  to 
rise;  then  add  three-quarters  ot  a  pound  of 
currants,  well  washed  and  cleaned,  and  bake 
the  cake  in  a  brisk  oven. 

[f-^  Flour,  l^lb.;  sugar,  |lb. ;  nutmeg 
and  ginger,  sufficient;  eggs,  2;  yeast,  1 
tablespoonful ;  brandy,  1  tablespoonful ; 
butter,  ilb  :  milk,  |  pint. 

VICTORIA  CAKE.-Take  three  pounds 
of  flour  well  dried,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
fresh  butter,  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  pounded, 
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three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  candied  citron 
and  lemon-peel  cut  into  ibin  strips,  half  a 
pound  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and 
Biiced,  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  currants 
well  dried  and  cleaned,  one  nutmeg  grated,  a 
Iblade  of  mace  pounded,  the  yolks  of  t\YelTe 
eggs,  and  the  whites  of  six,  beaten  separately, 
half  a  pint  of  Iresh  yeast,  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  cream,  and  a  tablespoon ful  of  orange- 
flower  water;  first  mix  the  spice  with  the 
flour,  meit  the  butter  and  the  cream  together, 
and  when  cold,  add  it  gradually  to  the  flour, 
Stirring  it  all  the  time,  add  the  yeast  to  the 
eggs,  and  strain  them  into  the  Hour,  then 
add  the  other  ingredients,  and  beat  the 
whole  together  for  half  an  hour ;  line  a  well- 
buttered  tin  with  paper,  also  well  buttered, 
pour  in  the  cake,  and  bake  it  in  a  moderate 
oven  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours. 

1^"  Flour,  3lbs.;  butter,  2iibs. ;  sugar, 
lib. ;  citron  and  lemon-peel,  fib. ;  almonds, 
(sweet)  ^ib. ;  currants,  3|lbs.  ;  nutmeg.  1; 
mace,  l  blade ;  eggs,  12  yolks,  6  w  hites ; 
yeast,  Ipint;  cream,  l|  pint;  orange- flower 
water,  l  tablespoonlul. 

VI:NE  leaf  vinegar. -Take  fresh 
gathered  vine  leaves  with  their  fo>.t  stalks, 
and  any  vine  shoots  of  the  season  ihat  have 
not  at  all  become  woody ;  of  these  drop  into 
the  cask  intended  to  be  used  as  many  as  will 
fill  it  hghtiy.  These  should  not  be  gathered 
till  the  liquor  is  ready  to  add  to  them,  pre- 
pared as  lollows  :— For  every  gallon  of  water 
add  two  pounds  of  the  coarsest  moist  sugar, 
boil  it  half  an  hour,  skim  over  a  sieve,  so 
that  what  runs  tlirough  may  be  restored. 
The  addition  of  shells  and  whites  of  eggs,  or 
Bhells  only,  will  assist  the  leaves.  Jjoil 
them  in  the  sugar  and  water,  and  strain  off 
when  done ;  cool  quickly,  and  work  with 
yeast.  When  the  working  begins  to  eut- 
Bide,  the  liquor  sinks,  and  the  froth  draws 
together  in  a  sort  of  flat  cake ;  skim  it,  and 
put  the  liquor  to  the  vine  leaves  in  the  cask ; 
bung  it  down,  and  leave  it  in  a  cellar  or  other 
convenient  place  for  a  month  or  six  weeks ; 
then  draw  otf  the  liquor  clear,  empty  tlie 
cask  ot  the  vine  leaves,  soak,  scald,  and 
thoroughly  dry  it ;  return  the  iiqu^r,  and 
vrith  it  one  pint  ol  vinegar,  a  liandlui  ol 
chervil,  and  two  ounces  oi  raisins  to  every 
gallon.  It  is  now  to  be  ti^eated  just  as  the 
treacle  vinegar. 

TIKE  LEAF  WIXE.— The  leaves  are 
best  when  young;  at  any  rate  they  should 
not  be  full  grown,  and  mui-t  be  plucked  with 
their  stems  ;  the  tendrils  are  equally  useful ; 
they  may  be  taken  from  vmes  Irom  which 
no  fruit  IS  expected,  or  from  the  summer 
prunings;  when  tainted  with  soot,  they 
must  be  careiuUy  washtd.  Forty  or  filty 
pounds  of  such  leaves  being  p»ut  into  a  tub, 
seven  or  eight  gallons  ot  boiling  water  are 
to  be  poured  on  them,  in  which  they  are  to 
infuse  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the  liquor 
being  poured  oli,  llie  leaves  must  be  pressed 
in  a  press  of  considerable  power ;  and  being 
then  washed  wiih  an  adaitional  gallon  oi 
water,  they  are  again  to  be  pressed.  Thirty 
pounds  of  sugar  and  a  quarter  ol  a  pound  of 
tartar  are  now  to  be  aaded  to  the  mixed 
liquor,  and  the  quantity  being  made  up  to 
seven  gallons,  the  process  recommended  in 


the  case  of  gooseberries  is  to  be  followed; 
or  that  for  ripe  currants,  if  a  sweet  wine  is 
de.=?ired. 

VINEGAR  FROM  APPLES.  —  Take  a 
bushel  ot  sour  apples,  cut  them  up  or  pound 
them,  place  them  in  a  large  tub,  they  will 
shortly  begin  to  ferment;  then  add  some 
water,  which  they  will  soon  absorb;  keep 
adding,  day  by  day,  as  much  water  as  they 
will  absorb.  At  the  end  oi  a  month  strain 
off  the  liquor  into  a  cask ;  to  every  gallon 
of  liquor  add  half  a  pint  cf  vinegar,  hot, 
that  has  been  previously  boiled  and  reduce<2 
trom  one  pint ;  let  it  remain  for  six  weeks, 
and  there  is  an  excellent  vinegar. 

VINEGAR  OINTMENT.— Take  a  pound 
of  olive  oil  and  four  ounces  of  white  wax, 
allow  them  to  cool  partially,  add  tv.'o  ounce& 
of  vinegar,  and  stir  till  cold.  Ihis  forms  a 
cooling  astringent  dressing  to  irritated  and 
inflamed  eyelids. 

VINEGAR  WHEY.— Pour  into  boiling 
milk  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  a  small 
quantity  quite  clear,  dilute  with  hot  water 
to  an  agreeable  sharp  acid,  and  add  a  little 
sugar.  This  preparation  is  less  heating  than 
if  made  of  wine  ;  and  if  the  exciting  of  per- 
spiration is  all  that  is  desked,  it  wiii  answer 
the  purpose  very  well. 

VINERY  LADDER.— This  is  used  for 
thinning  grapes.  The  three-quarter  inch 
iron  red,  which  reaches  from  one  end  of  the 
vinery  to  the  other,  is  suspended  about 
two  feet  from  the  rafters  by  the  iron  rods, 
the  ends  of  which  are  turned  up  to  support 


it.  On  therod,  hang  the  irons  which  support 
the  ladder.  '1  his  ladder  is  very  useful  for 
pruning  vines  and  thinning  grapes,  which 
are  on  a  rooted  trellis  over  a  stage  of  green- 
house plants. 

VINGT-J:T-L^.— Thegameofvingt-et-UD, 
or  twenty- one,  may  be  played  by  two  or  more 
people;  and,  as  the  deal  is  advantageous, 
and  often  continues  long  with  the  same 
person,  it  is  usual  to  determine  it  at  the 
commencement  by  turning  vq)  the  first  ace, 
or  any  other  mode  that  may  be  agreed  upoa. 
The  cards  must  all  be  dealt  out  in  succession, 
unless  a  natural  vingt-et-un  occurs,  and  in  the 
mean  time  thejeune,or  young  est  hand, sliould 
C(niect  those  that  have  been  played,  and 
sliuffle  them  together,  ready  for  the  dealer, 
against  the  period  when  he  shall  have 
distributed  the  whole  pack.  The  dealer  is 
fij  St  to  give  two  cards,  by  one  at  a  time,  to 
each  player,  including  himself;  then  to  ask 
every  person  in  rotation,  beginning  with 
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the  eldest  hand  on  the  left,  whether  he 
stands  or  chooses  another  card,  which,  if 
required,  must  be  jjiven  from  off  the  top  of 
the  pack,  and  afterwards  another  or  more. 
if  desired,  till  the  points  of  the  additional 
card  or  cards,  added  to  those  dealt,  exceed 
or  make  twenty-one  exactly,  or  such  a 
number  less  than  twenty-one  as  may  be 
judged  proper  to  stand  upon  ;  but  when  the 
points  exceed  twenty-one,  then  the  cards  of 
that  individual  player  are  to  be  thrown  up 
directly,  and  the  stakes  to  be  paid  to  the 
dealer,  who  also  is,  in  turn,  entitled  to  draw 
additional  cards  ;  and,  on  taking  a  vingt-et- 
un,  is  to  receive  double  stakes  from  all  who 
stand  the  game,  except  such  other  players 
likewise  having  twenty-one,  between  whom 
it  is  thereby  a  drawn  game,  and  when  any 
adversary  has  a  vingt-et-un.  and  the  dealer, 
not  then  the  opponent,  so  having  twenty- 
one  wins  double  stakes  from  him.  In  other 
cases,  except  a  natural  vingt-et-un  happens, 
the  dealer  pays  single  stakes  to  all  whose 
numbers,  under  twenty-one,  are  higher  than 
his  own,  and  receives  from  those  who  have 
lower  numbers :  but  nothing  is  paid  or 
received  by  such  players  as  have  similar 
numbers  to  the  dealer;  and  when  the  dealer 
draws  more  than  twenty-one,  he  is  to  pay 
to  all  who  have  not  thrown  up.  Twenty- 
one,  whensoever  dealt  in  the  first  instance, 
is  styled  a  natural  vingt-et-un.  should  be 
declared  immediately,  and  entitles  the  pos- 
sessor fo  the  deal,  besides  double  stakes 
from  all  the  players,  unless  there  shall  be 
more  than  one  natural  vingt-et-un;  in  which 
case  the  younger  hand  or  hands,  so  having 
the  same,  are  excused  from  paying  to  the 
eldest,  who  takes  the  deal  of  course.  Oh- 
terve:—An  ace  may  be  reckoned  either  as 
eleven  or  one;  every  court  card  is  counted 
as  ten,  and  the  rest  of  the  pack  according  to 
their  points.  The  odds  of  this  game  merely 
depend  upon  the  averag^e  quantity  of  cards 
likely  to  come  under  or  exceed  twenty-one; 
for  example,  if  those  in  hand  make  fourteen 
exactly,  it  is  seven  to  six,  that  the  one  next 
drawn  does  not  make  the  number  of  points 
above  twenty-one;  but  if  the  points  be 
fifteen,  it  is  seven  to  six  against  that  hand  ; 
yet  it  would  not,  therefore,  always  be  pru- 
dent to  stand  at  fifteen,  for  as  the  ace  may 
be  calculated  both  ways,  it  is  rather  above 
an  even  bet  that  the  adversary's  two  first 
cards  amount  to  more  than  fourteen.  A 
natural  vingt-et-un  may  be  expected  once  in 
seven  coups,  when  two,  and  twice  in  seven, 
when  Tour  people  play,  and  so  on,  according 
to  the  number  of  players. 

VIOLET. — The  sweet  violet  (v-iola  odorata) 
as  a  native  of  this  country,  is  quite  hardy  ; 
and  the  single  Rus- 
sian variety,  which 
will  blow  all  winter, 
even  during  frost 
and  snow,  is  still 
hardier,  and  from 
producing  a  few 
runners,  requires 
little  room  ;  but  the 
Neapolitan  variety 
is  rather  more  deli- 
cate, and  apt  to 
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perish.  There  are  eight  varieties,  which 
may  be  cultivated,  either  in  the  open  border, 
or  in  frames  or  pots,  when  required  to  flower 
in  winter,  the  Neapolitan  being  the  best  for 
this  purpose.  The  white  is  both  the  earliest 
and  latest  in  blowing,  and  is  very  sweet 
scented.  The  single  Banksian  is  an  early 
bloomer,  but  rather  tender.  Soil  and  seed 
solving.  The  seed  which  ripens  in  summer 
from  apetalous  flowers,  may  be  sown  in  the 
same  manner  as  already  directed  for  heart's 
ease.  The  seedling  plants  must  be  managed 
precisely  like  runners,  as  shall  presently  be 
stated.  Runners. —A8  it  is  important  to 
have  a  good  supply  of  runners  as  early  in 
the  year  as  possible,  these  may  be  promoted 
by  sifting  a  little  soil  or  leaf  mould  over  the 
old  plants,  and  then  watering  them,  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  shovving  petalcus  flowers, 
inMay,or  thecndof  April :  apetalous  flowers 
produce  all  summer.  The  runners,  when 
taken  off,  should  be  planted  in  light  garden 
mould,  or  loam  and  peat,  without  any 
manure,  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  in  rows 
six  inches  apart,  and  four  inches  from  plant 
to  plant  in  the  rows.  They  will  soon  strike 
root,  and  be  ready  about  the  end  of  July  for 
removal  to  any  part  of  the  garden,  where 
the  soil  is  light.  They  may  now  be  planted 
nine  inches  asunder,  and  the  soil  ought  to 
be  frequently  loosened  with  the  hoe.  to  allow 
their  roots  to  extend.  Planting  out.— The 
first  week  in  August,  prepare  a  bed,  in  a 
western  exposure,  of  the  size  of  the  frame 
to  be  placed  over  it,  by  di;.ging  out  the  old 
soil  about  two  feet  in  depth,  ar.d  lay  in  the 
bottom,  about  nine  inches  thick  of  broken, 
pots,  or  brick  rubbish,  in  order  to  drain  it 
thoroughly.  Upon  this,  lay  one  foot  thick 
of  a  compost,  composed  of  two  barrow- loads 
of  leaf  mould,  one  barrow- load  of  sandy 
loam,  one  barrow- load  of  well  rotted  dung, 
and  half  a  barrow-load  of  sharp  sand;  the 
whole  wellincorporated,  and  turned  over  fre- 
quently for  twelve  months  before  it  is  used. 
When  the  bed  has  been  allowed  to  settle  for 
a  few  days,  the  plants  must  be  carefully 
taken  up,  their  runners  trimmed  off,  and 
planted  four  to  six  inches  apart  every  way. 
If  possible,  they  should  not,  according  to 
Paxton,  whom  we  have  followed,  be  more 
than  fifteen  inches  from  the  glass,  giving 
them  occasional  gentle  waterings  before 
sunset.  After-management.— Vfhen  the  nights 
begia  to  be  cold,  place  the  frame  over  them, 
and  put  on  the  lisihts  at  night  and  in  rough 
weather;  but  during  the  whole  autumn, 
with  these  exceptions,  the  lights  should  be 
kept  off.  The  frame  will  require  to  be  well 
lined  with  dry  litter,  to  exclude  frost,  and 
mats  will  a;BO  be  required.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  show  flower,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  them  any  air,  except  to  dry  them 
occasionally,  if  the  weather  should  prove 
wet.  By  this  means  longer  stalks  are 
obtained,  while  the  moisture  of  the  frame, 
caused  by  evaporation,  induces  the  buds  to 
expand  more  freely.  They  will  come  into 
flower  in  December,  and  continue  flowering' 
till  February  or  later.  In  a  southern  aspect, 
the  frames  will  require  shading  from  the 
mid-duy  sun  in  jiarch  and  April.  To  insure 
a  succession  of  flowers,  transfer  some  plants 
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to  another  bed,  about  six  weeks  after  the 
first.  3Iore  hand-glasses,  also,  may  be  filled 
with  cuttings,  these  are  required  for  the 
frames,  and  if  cuttings  are  allowed  to  remai  n 
under  them  without  protection,  they  will 
flower  exceedingly  well  after  those  in  the 
frames  are  over. 

VIOLET  PASTE.— A  preparation  of  this 
name,  used  for  confectionery,  may  be  made 
as  follows:  —  Take  two  pounds  of  violet 
flowers,  and  reduce  them  to  pulp  in  a  mor- 
tar, adding  the  juice  of  two  lemons  ;  boil 
two  pounds  of  sugar  to  a  thick  syrup,  and 
then  add  the  mixture  from  the  mortar,  and 
with  it  a  pound  of  apple  jelly;  let  them 
simmer  until  they  are  sufficiently  thickened 
to  form  a  paste,  which  is  to  be  rolled  out, 
and  dried  on  plates  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  slow 
oven. 

t^"  Violet  flowers,  2lbs.;  lemons,  juice 
of  2;  sugar,  2lb8. ;  apple  jelly,  lib. 

VIOLET  PERFUME.  —  Drop  twelve 
drops  of  oil  of  rhodium  on  a  piece  of  loaf- 
sugar,  grind  this  well  in  a  glass  mortar, 
and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  three  pounds  of 
orris-root  powder.  This  will  resemble  the 
perfume  ol  violet.  If  more  oil  of  rhodium 
be  added,  a  rose  perfume,  instead  of  violet, 
Will  be  produced. 

VIOLET  POWDER,  TO  Apply.— Violet 
or  baby's  powder  affords  the  best  dressing 
for  a  blister,  after  having  first  poulticed  the 
place  for  a  few  minutes.  Instead  of  the 
ointmentfrenerally  employed  for  the  liealing 
process,  dust  the  blistered  surface  frequently 
with  violet  powder;  and  the  pain  and  te- 
dium usually  attending  the  healing  of  a 
blister  will  be  quite  avoided. 

VIOLETS,  Syrup  of.— Infuse  a  pound 
of  fresh  violet  flowers  in  two  pints  and  a 
half  of  water  for  a  day,  press  out  the 
liquor,  and  in  every  pint  dissolve  four 
pounds  of  sugar;  skim  and  boil  to  a  syrup. 

VIPER,  Bite  of— Above  the  part  bitten 
a  ligature  or  bandage  should  be  applied 
tightly,  as  quickly  after  as  possible,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  the  venom,  and  its 
passage  into  the  blood  ;  the  puncture  should 
then  be  washed  with  constantly  changed 
warm  water,  sucked  or  cupped,  and  lastly 
some  caustic,  the  nitrateofsilver,rubbed  into 
the  punctures,  and  the  part  dressed  with  a 
warm  emollient  poultice  ;  the  ligature  being 
kept  on  for  some  hours  after  these  precau- 
tionary measures  have  been  adopted.  There 
is,  generally,  much  constitutional  anxiety, 
faintness,  retching,  and  very  great  debility, 
attended  often  with  the  vomiting  of  a  large 
quantity  of  dark  coloured  bile.  To  counter- 
act these  depressing  symptoms,  a  good 
draught  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  with 
twenty  drops  of  sal  volatile  and  ten  drops 
of  ether,  should  be  given  immediately,  and 
repeated  according  to  circumstances  every 
quarter  or  half  hour,  with  or  without  a  one 
grain  opium  pill  with  the  first  two  doses  ;  a 
large  mustard  plaster,  made  of  equal  parts 
of  mustard  and  flour,  laid  on  the  stomach. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed  in  a 
darkened  room,  kept  remarkably  quiet,  and 
he  feet  of  a  steady  heat,  with  hot  bricks  or 
bottles  of  water. 


VIRGINIAN  CREEPER.— This  is  ano- 
ther plant  that  is  not  indebted  to  its  flowers 
for  its  beauty;  but  its  leaves  assume  a  rich 
red  tint  during  the  autumn  months.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  free  grower,  and  all  its 
pruning  merely  consists  in  keeping  it  within 
regular  bounds.  Any  good,  rich,  loamy  soil 
is  suitable  for  this  plant.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  they  should  have  a  border  of 
such  soil  extending  at  least  three  feet  from 
the  base  of  the  wall  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  that  this  soil  should  have 
been  well  dug  previous  to  planting.  The 
winter  months  are  the  best  for  planting  this 
species  of  creeper. 

VISITING,  Etiquette  of.  —  Friendly 
visits  may  be  made  in  the  forenoon;  the 
toilet  should  be  neat  without  being  costly. 
Visits  to  give  invitations  to  dinner-parties 
or  balls,  should  be  of  short  duration,  and 
made  in  the  afternoon.  Visits  of  condolence 
should  be  paid  within  from  a  week  to  a 
fortnight  after  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  v 
friends  of  less  intimacy  should  make  in- 
quiries, and  leave  cards.  A  lormal  visit 
should  never  be  made  before  noon.  If  a 
second  visitor  is  announced,  it  is  proper  for 
the  first  visitor  to  retire,  unless  he  is  very 
intimate  both  with  the  host  and  the  visitor 
announced,  or  unless  the  host  expresses  a 
wish  that  the  first  visitor  shall  remain. 
Visits  after  balls  or  parties  should  be  made 
within  a  month.  In  the  latter,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  enclose  your  card  in  an  envelope, 
bearing  the  address  outside;  this  may  be- 
.'ent  by  post,  if  you  reside  at  a  distance; 
but,  when  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
is  polite  to  send  your  servant,  or  to  call. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  corner  of  the  card 
should  be  turned  down.  When  a  nev/ 
visitor  enters  a  drawingroom,  if  it  be  a 
gentleman,  the  ladies  bow  slightly;  if  a 
lady,  the  guests  rise.  On  such  occasions, 
the  hat  should  be  held  in  the  liand,  unless 
requested  to  place  it  down;  then  lay  it 
beside  you.  The  last  arrival  in  a  drawing- 
room  takes  a  seat  left  vacant  near  the 
mistress  of  the  liouse.  A  lady  is  not  re- 
quired to  rise  on  receiving  the  visit  of  a 
gentleman,  nor  to  accompany  him  to  the 
door.  When  the  visitor  retires,  ring  the 
bell  for  the  servant;  you  may  then  accom- 
pany your  guest  as  far  towards  the  door  as 
the  circumstances  of  your  friendship  seem 
to  demand.  Request  the  servant,  during 
the  visits  of  guests,  to  be  ready  to  attend  to 
the  door  the  moment  the  bell  rings.  W^hen 
you  introduce  a  person,  pronounce  the  name 
distinctly,  and  say  whatever  you  can  to- 
make  the  introduction  agreeable,  such  as, 
"an  old  and  valued  friend,"  "a  schoolfellow 
of  mine,"  "an  old  acquaintance  of  our 
family."  Never  stare  about  you  in  a  room, 
as  though  you  were  mentally  taking  stock 
of  its  contents.  Be  hearty  in  your  recep- 
tion of  guests,  and  when  you  detect  diffi- 
dence, assist  the  stranger  to  throw  it  o5". 
A  lady  does  not  put  her  address  on  her 
visiting  card. 

VITRIOL,   Accidents   from,   to   Re- 
medy.—Such  accidents  are  not  uncommon 
in  kitchens,  as  when  oil  of  vitriol  (impro- 
perly used  for  cleaning  copper  vessels)  is  let 
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fall  on  the  hands,  &c.  In  this  case,  if  a 
little  soda  or  potash  be  dissolved  in  water, 
or  some  fresli  soap-boilers'  lees,  and  in- 
stantly applied,  no  injury  whatever  will 
occur  to  the  person  or  clothes. 

VOICE,  Management  and  Preser- 
vation OF.— A  weak  voice  is  often  the 
effect  of  general  weak  health,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  body  can  be  strengthened, 
so  will  the  voice  become  stronger.  Terhaps 
medical  advice  may  be  requisite  as  to  the 
general  health  of  the  body  or  state  of  the 
lungs ;  if  so,  it  should  be  obtained ;  but, 
under  any  circumstances,  avoid  quacks  and 
advertised  nostrums.  The  follov/ing  rules 
for  strengthening  the  voice  will  be  found 
useful:  —  !.  Be  very  temperate  in  eating 
and  drinking.  2.  Avoid  causes  of  excite- 
ment, mental  or  bodily.  3.  Read  or  recite 
daily  about  live  hundred  lines,  in  the  highest 
speaking  tone  v.hich  you  can  comfortably 
maintain.  Speeches  delivered  in  public  are 
often  marred  by  unpractised  speakers,  from 
the  want  of  attention  to  the  simplest  rules, 
as  follows :— Speak  slowly,  and  give  every 
word  its  due  emphasis.  Pitch  the  voice  in 
the  proper  key,  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low,  otherwise  the  w^hole  of  the  speech  will 
prove  harsh  and  ineffective.  Direct  the 
voice  to  about  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
about  midway  from  the  floor ;  by  this  means 
every  word  will  reach  the  ears  of  all  present. 
The  following  hints  to  vocalists  will  be  also 
found  beneficial :— When  about  to  sing,  let 
the  body  be  in  a  simple  unconstrained  pos- 
ture. Practise  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
but  at  first  not  longer  than  ten  minutes  at 
a  time,  one  of  which  should  be  before 
breakfast.  Exercise  the  extremities  of  the 
voice,  but  do  not  dwell  upon  those  notes 
you  reach  with  difficulty.  Open  the  mouth 
widely  at  all  times,  in  the  higher  notes 
especially ;  open  it  to  the  ears,  as  if  smiling. 
Never  dwell  upon  consonants.  When  you 
are  about  to  sing,  read  the  words,  and 
master  their  meaning,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  proper  expression.  Let  every  word  be 
heard  distinctly  :  disregard  of  this  rule  is  a 
common  fault  among  singers  of  every  kind 
and  degree.  Children  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  sing  much,  or  to  strain  their 
voices ;  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  is  soon 
enough  to  begin  to  practise  constantly  and 
steadily  the  two  extremities  of  the  voice. 
The  voice  is  said  to  have  gained  its  greatest 
power  at  the  age  of  twenty- eight,  and  to 
begin  to  decline  soon  after  forty.  Never 
force  the  voice  in  damp  weather,  or  when  in 
the  least  degree  indisposed;  persons  often 
sing  out  of  tune  at  such  times,  when  they 
do  not  at  others.  Take  nothing  to  clear  the 
voice  but  a  glass  of  cold  water,  and  always 
avoid  pastry,  rich  cream,  coffee,  cake,  nuts, 
&c.,  when  you  intend  to  sing. 

VOL  AU  VENT.-Roll  off  tart  paste  till 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick;  then, 
with  a  thin  cutter  made  for  that  purpose 
(about  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
you  intend  sending  to  table),  cut  out  the 
shape,  and  lay  it  on  a  baking-plate  with 
paper,  rub  it  over  with  yolk  of  G,g^ ;  roll  out 
a  good  puff  paste  an  inch  thick,  stamp  it 
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with  the  same  cutter,  and  lay  it  on  the  tart 
paste,  then  take  a  cutter  two  sizes  smaller, 
and  press  it  in  the  centre  nearly  through  the 
puff  paste ;  rub  the  top  with  yolk  of  egg, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  about  twenty 
minutes  of  a  light  brown  colour;  when 
done,  take  out  the  paste  inside  the  centre 
mark,  preserving  the  top  ;  put  it  on  a  dish 
in  a  warm  place,  and  when  wanted,  fill  it 
with  a  white  fricassee  of  chicken,  rabbit, 
ragout  of  sweetbread,  or  any  other  entr(§e 
you  may  wish. 

VOLATILE  BISCUITS.-Mix  one  pound 
of  Hour,  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  paste, 
with  two  eggs  and  a  teaspoonful  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  dissolved  in  a  little  milk. 

VOMITING.— When  not  the  consequence 
of  accidents  or  injuries  to  the  head,  or  from 
hernia,  or  some  affection  of  the  bowels, 
vomiiing  or  sickness  generally  proceeds 
from  some  derangement  of  the  stomach,  or 
else  from  the  effect  of  some  irritating  or 
poisonous  substance  received  into  it  through 
accident  or  design.  In  such  causes  as  the 
latter,  an  emetic  of  antimony  or  ipecacuanha 
should  be  taken  to  expel  the  noxious  sub- 
stance as  quickly  as  possible,  as  explained 
under  the  head  of  Poisons.  For  repeated 
and  exhausting  sickness,  such  as  attends  a 
bilious  attack,  the  following  draught  should 
be  taken  every  half  hour.    Take  of 

Camphor  water     ....    1  ounce 

Sal  volatile 20  drops 

Spirits  of  lavender    .    .    .    |  drachm 

Mix.  A  small  mustard  plaster  should  be 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the 
patient  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  an 
inclmed  position  on  his  back,  as  frequently 
as  possible.  Sometimes  simply  lying  on  the 
back,  drinkinir  a  copious  draught  of  cold 
water,  with  cold  wet  napkins  applied  to  the 
stomach,  will  relieve  the  most  aggravated 
cases  of  vomiting.  But  where  no  relief 
can  be  obtained,  a  medical  man  should  be 
instantly  sent  for. 

VOWELS.— These  parts  of  speech  are  . 
frequently  mispronounced  or  altogether 
omitted  by  careless  speakers  ;  and  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  will  be  borne  out  by  a 
glance  at  the  following  examples  of  error. 
For  instance,  a  is  often  made  to  take  the 
sound  of  e,  and  we  hear— 


Jceich 
gather 
th^nk 
e^cep  table 

Or  of  w,  as  :— 
veter2«n 


for  catch 
lor  gather 
for  thank 
for  acceptable 

for  veteran 


The  sound  of  the  vowel  e  is  often  changed 

into  i.  as  :— 

kittle  for  kettle 

forgit  for  forget 

Entirely  for  entirely 

Or  into  a,  as  :— 

arrand  for  errand 

varjuice  for  verjuice 
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All  the  other  vowel  sounds  are  equally  con- 
founded, hence  we  hear  :— 


sensable 

possable 

stoopid 

gal 

jest 

evul 

reg'Iar 

redic'loua 

pertic'lar 

impedence 

mischievious 

mountaineoua 

tremendwoua 


for  sensible 
for  possible 
for  stupid 
for  girl 
for  JMSt 
for  evil 
for  regular 
for  ridiculous 
for  particular 
for  impudence 
for  mischiewus 
for  mountainous 
for  tremenc/ous 


These  are  not  so  much  the  mistakes  of 
ignorance  as  of  carelessness,  and  might 
easily  be  avoided  by  rememberino"  to  give 
each  vowel  its  full,  simple,  and  proper 
sound. 


W. 


WADDING  FOR  Guns.— Gun  waddings 
are  as  varied  as  most  of  the  other  gun  ap- 
pendages. Whatever  wadding  is  chosen, 
the  irauge  of  the  barrel  should  be  borne  in 
mind;  a  stiffer  wadding  should  be  employed 
for  a  large  than  a  small  bore;  and  it  is 
always  essential  to  comfort  as  well  as  safety, 
that  whatever  wadding  be  used,  it  should 
exactly  fit  the  barrel.  Different  waddings 
have  different  effects  on  both  the  range  and 
the  force  of  the  delivery  of  the  shot.  In  the 
use  of  waddings  of  any  kind  it  should  be 
especially  observed,  that  where  there  is  no 
vent-hole  to  the  breech,  a  resistance  is 
offered  to  the  descent  of  the  wadding,  and 
in  the  attempt  to  force  the  wad  down,  the 
powder  is  liable  to  be  either  pressed  or  dis- 
turbed. It  also  happens  that  some  consider- 
able impediment  is  experienced  to  the  pas- 
,  sage  of  the  shot  wad  of  some  of  the  kinds  in 
vogue;  in  such  a  case,  a  small  hole  made  in 
either  or  both  of  the  waddings  will  obviate 
the  inconvenience.  Although  there  aie 
many  kinds  of  ready-made  waddings  in 
existence,  which  are  all  more  or  less  excel- 
lent in  their  way,  the  great  difficulty  is  to 
obtain  them  of  an  exact  fit.  To  obviate  this 
drawback,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  wad- 
ding punch  made  for  each  L;un.  In  using 
these  instruments,  it  is  common  to  use 
lead  to  punch  on;  but  close-grained  wood 
will  be  found  preferable,  and  answer  the 
purpose  better.  Let  a  wooden  block  be 
firmly  placed,  presenting  so  large  a  surface 
that  it  may  not  become  w^orn  into  cross 
ridges,  which  will  prove  unfavourable  to 
either  the  scraping  or  planing  of  it  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  gain  a  level  surface; 
for  unless  tlie  block  be  level,  the  wads  will 
not  be  cut  clean. -See  Sporting,  Gun,  &c. 
WAFER  BISCUITS.— Add  one  ounce  of 
butter  and  the  wliite  of  one  egg  well  beaten 
to  one  pound  of  flour;  mix  them  with  as 
much  cream  or  good  milk  as  will  make  a 


thick  paste ;  work  the  paste  up  well  till  it  is 
as  fine  as  glass  ;  then  cover  it  over,  and  set 
it  before  the  fire  for  twenty  minutes  ;  break 
it  in  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut,  roll  it  out 
as  thin  as  a  wafer,  using  as  little  flour  as 
possible  in  doing  it.  Bake  about  three  mi- 
nutes in  a  quick  oven. 

WAFERS.  —In  making  common  wafers 
for  securing  letters,  wheat  flour  is  mixed 
with  isinglass  and  white  of  egg  into  a  paste ; 
the  paste  is  spread  evenly  over  tin  plates, 
several  of  which  are  piled  one  on  another 
and  put  into  an  oven.  The  layer  becomes 
thus  both  baked  and  polished.  When  baked, 
the  layers  are  taken  from  the  tins,  piled 
into  a  heap  an  inch  or  more  in  depth,  and 
cut  into  wafers  by  means  of  hollow  punches. 
They  are  coloured  v/ith  the  usual  mineral 
colouring  materials.  Medallion  wafers  are 
made  of  very  pure  glue,  coloured  to  any 
desired  tint.  A  seal  or  medallion  is  mois- 
tened with  a  weak  solution  of  either  white 
or  coloured  gum,  which  gum  is  wiped  off  all 
except  the  sunken  part.  The  glue  is  then 
poured  over  the  medallion  in  a  thin  layer; 
and  the  result  produced  is  a  medallion  wafer, 
either  white  or  coloured,  but  standing  out  in 
relief  from  the  ground  of  another  colour. 
Isinglass  or  gelatine  wafers  are  made  of  a 
coloured  solution  of  isinglass,  which  is  poured 
in  a  very  thin  layer  on  a  glass  plate,  and 
al■terwa^d^^  cut  into  any  desired  form. 

WAGES.— The  following  table  shows  at 
a  glance  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
rate  of  wages,  according  to  the  sum  paid  for 
the  year:— 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Year. 

Month. 

Week. 

£-B. 

i. 

£  8.  d. 

£ 

3.  d. 

1     0 

0 

0     18 

0 

0     41 

1  10 

0 

0     2     6 

0 

0     7 

2     0 

6 

0     3     4 

0 

0     9i 

2     2 

0 

0     3     6 

0 

0     9| 

2  10 

0 

0     4     2 

0 

0  lU 

3     0 

0 

0     5     0 

0 

1  If 

3     3 

0 

0     5     3 

0 

1     21 

3  10 

0 

0     5  10 

0 

1     4i 

4     0 

0 

0     6     8 

0 

1     61 

4     4 

0 

0     7     0 

0 

1     7i 

4  10 

0 

0     7     6 

0 

1     81 

5     0 

0 

0*8     4 

0 

1   11 

5     5 

0 

0     8     9 

0 

2     Oh 

5  10 

0 

0     9     2 

0 

2     U 

6     0 

0 

0  10     0 

0 

2     3| 

6     6 

0 

0  10     6 

0 

2     5 

6  10 

0 

0  10  10 

0 

2     6 

7     0 

0 

0  11     8 

0 

2     Sk 

7     7 

0 

0  12     3 

0 

2  10 

7  10 

0 

0  12     6 

0 

2  IQi 

8     0 

0 

0  13     4 

0 

3     1 

8     8 

0 

0  14     0 

0 

3     2i 

8  10 

0 

0  14     2 

0 

3     3^ 

9     0 

0 

0  15     0 

0 

3     51 

9     9 

0 

0   15     9 

0 

3     1i 

10     0 

0 

0  16     8 

0 

3  10 

10  10 

0 

0  17     0 

0 

4     Oi 

U     0 

0 

0  18     4 

0 

4     3 

11  11 

0 

0  19     3 

0 

4     5k 

12     0 

0 

10     0 

0 

4  n 

Per 
Day. 


£  s.  d. 
0    0    0| 


0     0 
0    0 


0    U 

0     If 


0  0 
0  0 
0 


3f 


0  2i 

0     0  2| 

0     0  2| 

0     0  3 

0     0  3^- 
0     0 
0     0 

0     0  4 

0     0  4i 

0     0  4i 

0     0  4i 

0  4f 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

IOCS 


5i 
5i 
51 
6 

ei 

7 
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Per 
Year. 


£  s.  d. 

12  12     0 

13  0 

13  13 

14  0 

14  14 

15  0 

15  15 

16  0 

16  le 

17  0 

17  17 

18  0 

18  18 

19  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

90     0     0 
0     0 


Per 


£  8.  d. 
1  1  0 
118 

12  9 

13  4 


20 
30 
40 
50 

60 


70     0 
80     0 


100 

200  0 

300  0 

400  0 

500  0 

600  0 

700  0 

800  0 

900  0 

1000  0 


16  3 

16  8 

18  0 

18  4 

19  6 
1  10  0 
1  11  6 
1  11  8 

1  13  4 

2  10  0 

3  6  8 

4  3  4 

5  0  0 

5  16  8 

6  13  4 

7  10  0 


16  13  4 

25  0  0 

33  6  8 

41  13  4 

50  0  0 

58  6  8 

66  13  4 

75  0  0 

83  6  8 


Per 
Week. 


Per 
Day. 


£   s.  d. 


6  6 1 
6  10 
6  11 


05 


10  9 

14  7i 
18  5.i 
16  11 

15  4i 
13  10 


9  12 
11  10 
13  9 

15  7 
17  6 
19  4 


?.  d. 
0  8i- 
0  81 
0  9 
0  9^ 
0  9| 
0  10 
0  10} 

0  10:f 

0  ll" 
0  Hi 
0  llf 

0  llj 

1  0| 
1  Oi 
1  U 


0  2  9 
0  3  3i 
0  3  lO' 
0  4  4| 
0  4  11 
0  5  5| 
0  10  11^ 

0  16  5i 

1  1  11 
1  7  4^ 
1  12  10| 

1  18  4i 

2  3  10 
2  9  3] 
2  14  9| 


WAGGOK— This  vehicle  is  constructed 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  of  various  dimen- 
sions. Rood's  patent  waggon,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving,  is  a  contrivaDce  whereby  in 
a  few  minutes  the  same  carriage  may  be 
changed  by  the  driver  into  two  complete 
carta  of  the  common  dimensions,  and  appii- 
eable  to  all  the  uses  of  carts  in  g-eneral;  or 
into  one  wa;jg-on,  so  complete  that  a  narrow 
inspection  is  necessary  to  distinguish  it 
from  an  ordinary  waggon.  The  carts  have 
a  contrivance  to  render  them  more  sale  and 


easy  to  the  horse  in  going  down  a  hill,  and 
have  moveable  side-ladders,  which  will  be 
found  of  great  use  iu  carrying  corn,  bark, 
&c.  The  one-horse  waggon  is  an  excellently 
designed  machine.  The  wheels  are  cylin- 
drical, and  the  breadth  of  six  inches.  The 
draught  is  by  what  is  called  a  draught 
spring.  By  these  draught  springs,  the  in- 
ventor says,  a  carriage  will  be  put  in  motion 
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by  little  more  than  half  of  the  power  that 
would  be  necessary  without  them,  and  the 
benefit  will  continue  during  all  the  time  that 
the  carriage  may  be  continued  in  motion. 

^VAINSCOT,  TO  Clean— Mix  together 
four  ounces  of  powdered  quick-imie  and  four 
ounces  of  potass,  and  boil  them  for  half  an 
hour  in  three  quarts  of  water ;  let  the  mix- 
ture stand  until  it  is  quite  cold  and  clear; 
then  pour  the  clear  liquid  off,  dip  a  painter's 
brush  into  it,  and  pass  it  over  the  surface  ot 
the  wood  in  the  same  manner  as  for  paint- 
ing; immediately  afterwards  washing  with 
cold  water.  This  mode  of  cleaning  will  fre- 
qientiy  render  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  unne- 
cessary, and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
destructive  to  the  eggs  of  insects  which  may 
be  deposited  in  the  crevices  of  the  wood. 
Wfiere  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  bug's 
are  in  the  wood,  it  may  be  well  as  an  addi- 
tional precaution  to  add  to  the  mixture  two 
drachms  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

WALKING,  AS  AN  Exercise.— Walk- 
ing is  perhaps  the  readiest  mode  of  taking 
exercise,  and  the  one  most  extensively  re- 
sorted to.  If  it  brought  the  upper  part  ot 
the  body  as  thoroughly  into  exertion  as  the 
lower,  it  would  be  perfect,  for  it  is  gentle 
and  safe  with  nearly  all  except  the  much 
debilitated.  To  render  it  the  more  effectual 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  it  were  well 
to  walk  at  all  times,  when  convenient,  singly, 
and  allow  the  arms  and  trunk  free  piay.  It 
is  best  to  v.alk  with  a  companion,  or  for 
some  definite  object,  as  the  flow  of  nervous 
energy  will  be  by  these  means  promoted, 
and  the  exercise  be  rendered,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  the  more  serviceable.  Yery 
long  or  rapid  walks  shou'd  not  be  attempted 
by  individuals  of  sedentary  habits,  nor  by 
weakly  persons ;  their  frames  are  totally 
unprepared  for  such  violent  exertion.  When 
a  person  who  has  been  long  confined  at  still 
employments  finds  himself  at  liberty  to  in- 
dulge his  inclination  for  a  ramble  of  a  fevsr 
days  in  the  country,  he  should  begin  with 
slow  and  short  marches,  and  be  content 
therev/ith  till  his  body  is  hardened  for  greater 
efforts.  Every  summer  many  youths,  from 
ignorance,  do  themselves  great  injury  by 
undertaking-  pedestrian  excursions  much 
beyond  their  strength.  Jaded  to  the  last 
degree,  and  incapable  of  enjoying  anything 
presented  to  their  observation,  they  never- 
theless persist  in  m^aking  out  some  appointed 
number  of  miles  per  day,  never  once  thinking 
of  the  outrage  they  are  committing  upon 
themselves,  and  only  looking  to  the  glory  of 
executing  their  task,  the  only  pleasure  they 
find  in  the  journey.  Serious  consequences — 
consumption— not  unfrequently  follow  such 
ill-advised  and  senseless  efforts. 

WALKING,  Correct  Method  of.— 
To  walk  gracefully,  the  body  must  be  erect, 
but  not  stiff,  and  the  head  held  up  in  such 
a  position  that  the  eyes  are  directed  for- 
ward. The  tendency  to  bend  forward  the 
head,  and  stoop  the  shoulders,  which  many 
persons  have,  must  be  avoided,  as  being  not 
only  awkward,  but  injurious.  At  the  same 
time,  strutting  and  pomposity  are  not  to 
be  indulged  in.  An  easy,  firm,  and  erect 
posture  is  a'one  desirable.    In  walking,  it 
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is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  locomotion 
is  to  be  performed  entirely  by  the  legs,  not 
rolling  from  side  to  side,  and  helping  for- 
ward each  leg  alternately  by  advancing  the 
haunches.  In  placing  the  foot  down,  the 
toe  must  first  touch  the  ground,  and  not 
the  heel,  which  mode  ot  proceeding  gives  a 
very  awkward  appearance  to  the  gait.  The 
toes  are  to  be  turned  out,  but  not  exces- 
sively, a  habit  almost  as  unsightly  as  turn- 
ing the  toes  in.  The  arms  should  move 
simultaneously  with  tlie  legs,  but  easily, 
and  with  a  moderate  degree  of  motion  only. 
Ladies  generally  present  a  more  graceful 
appearance,  with  one  or  both  of  the  arms 
partly  raised  when  walking.  Custom  leads 
us  to  regard  the  hanging  of  the  arms  by 
the  side,  on  the  part  of  a  female,  as  some- 
what too  masculine. 

WALL-FLOWER  —The  double  varieties 
of  this  plant,  require  some  protection  through 
severe  weather  in  winter  such  as  a  mat,  or 
if  scarce,  a  cold  frame  is  sometimes  awarded 
them  ;  for  these  the  Lancashire  growers  are 
celebrated,  and  we  have  seen  some  really 
magnificent  specimens  in  their  gardens.  To 
make  tiue  plants  of  these,  cittings  should 
betaken  in  July  or  x^ugu.-^t,  and  struck  under 
a  hand-light  on  a  shaded  border,  following 
them,  as  soon  as  it  is  known  they  are  rooted, 
in  sandy  loam  or  leaf  mould;  such  plants 
become  well  establislied  before  the  winter, 
and  in  spring,  when  placed  in  the  open 
borders,  grow  luxuriantly,  and  are  speedily 
covered  with  flowers.  The  single  kinds  are 
usually  treated  as  annuals  ;  a  sowing  is  made 
about  the  time  recommended  for  striking  the 
double  varieties,  and  they  are  afterwards 
removpfi  to  final  stations. 

WALL  FRUIT,  to  Trotect.— For  this 
purpose,  the  following  contrivance  will  be 
found  to  answer:  — Lay  a  board  one  foot 
wide,  on  brackets  under  the  coping  of  the 
wall,  supportnig  it  by  uprights,  two  and  a 
half  inches  square,  which  rest  on  sheds  driven 
into  the  ground,  at  eighteen  inches' distance 
from  the  wall.  These  uprights  are  ten  feet 
apart  the  whole  length,  and  the  two  ends 
are  close  boarded  with  half- inch  stuff.  Two 
inches  under  the  top  board  a  rod  of  iron 
should  be  fastened  from  upright  to  upright, 
and  on  these  curtains  fitted,  which  are  formed 
of  tv.'o  breadths  of  coarse,  close,  stout  canvas, 
having  lar^'e  tinned-iron  rings  fastened  on 
the  t(.p.  One  side  of  each  curtain  is  then 
fastened  to  each  upright,  and  they  draw  and 
meet  in  the  middle,  lapping  well  over,  and 
are  tied  together  with  a  lew  pieces  of  tape,  or 
else  a  few  large  hooks  and  eyes.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  moveable,  and  with  care,  will 
iast  many  years. 

WALLS— In  the  construction  of  walls,  it 
is  essential  that  the  stones  be  either  taken 
from  the  quarry,  or  consist  of  the  largest 
land-stones,  broken  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  a  good  flat  surface,  in  order  that  they 
may  bind  well ;  that  they  be  built  by  masons, 
and  well  pinned  ;  that  they  have  as  dry  and 
deep  a  foundation  as  possible  in  order  to 
guard  against  frosts,  &c. ;  that  they  may  be 
made  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  tapering 
upwards  when  the  coping  is  to  be  ap- 
plied;   that  the  coping  consists  of  mate- 


rials  that   cannot  be   readily    overturned 
or    removed,   for,    upon    the    manner    in 
which  it   is    finished,   much   of  the  future 
value  and  durability  of  the  wall   will  be 
found    to   depend.     Independently   of  the 
ordinary  walls  of  stone,  there  are  others, 
made  of  various  materials,  and  constructed 
in  several  ways.     Turf  u-alls  form  a  fence  for 
enclosing  fields,  and  for  the  formation  of 
folds,  pens,  or  other  places  of  confinement 
for  cattle  during  the  night.    In  general  they 
are  made  with  turf  only,  pared  ofi"  from  the 
adjoining   surface,   and   used   without  any 
mixture  of  earth;   in  other  cases,  the  wall 
consists  of  a  fencing  of  turf  on  each  side, 
while  the  space  between  is  filled  up  with 
loose  earth.     Stone  and  turf  walls  are  also 
very  common  in  many  situations,  and  are 
frequently  employed  from  neccessity,  when 
other  materials  are  expensive  or  procured 
with  difficulty.     Mud  walls  with  a  mixture  of 
straw  are  also  used.     In  the  construction  of 
these,  a  small  quantity  of  straw  should  be 
taken,    and  incorporated  with  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  clay  ;   the  straw  in  this  case, 
answering  the  same  purpose  as  hair  in  lime- 
plaster  ;  wlien  a  sufficient  number  of  small 
masses   are    made,  the  work  is  begun  by 
laying    a    stratum   at   the  bottom   of  the 
embedded  wall;   this  being  done,  and  the 
different  pieces     firmly    kneaded    together 
upon  the  hand,  a  flat  deal  board  is  applied 
on  each  side,  whicli,  being  properly  pressed 
and  rubbed  against  the  building  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  not  only  serves  to.j3onsoli- 
date  the  work,   but  gives  it   a    degree    of 
smoothness    and     uniformity;     successive 
strata  are  added,   till  the    wall    is    raised 
to  the  intended  height,  care  being  taken  to 
taper  it  gradually  upwards.    Walls  made  in 
this  way  will  last  for  many  years;  and,  if 
war?h(.d  with  lime  at  the  proper  season  of 
the  year,  will  have  an  appearance  no  way 
inferior  to  such  as  are  made  with  stone  and 
lime.    Walls  may  also  be  made  of  rammed 
earth.    In  constructing  them,  the  earth  is 
previously  pounded,  in  order  to  crumble  any 
stones    therein ;    clay  is   added  in  a   small 
quantity,  about  one  eighth  part.    It  is  all 
beaten  and  mixed  up  together  by  repeated 
blows  of  the  mallet.    The  earth  being  thus 
prepared,  and  slightly  wetted,  the  foundation 
of  the  wall  is  dug.    This  is  laid  with  stone; 
and,  when  it  is  about  one  foot  high  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  planks  are  ar- 
ranged on  each  side,  and  the  space  between 
filled  with  earth  intended  for  the  wall ;  this 
method  is  continued  successfully  until  the 
wall  is  completed,     Stamped  earth  walls  are 
prepared  by  the  earth  being  put  into  a  mould 
or  box  of  any  size,  as  seen  in  the  engraving. 
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This  mould  is  a  strong  oaken  or  iron  box, 
and  the  earth  being  placed  in  it,  is  com- 
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pressed  either  by  the  action  of  a  press  acted 
upon  by  a  lever  or  screw,  or  great  forge- 
hammer.  The  stone,  or  solid  body  of  earth 
thus  acquired,  is  then  used  in  the  same  way 
4S  common  hewn  stone,  and  either  bedded  or 
merely  jointed  with  lime- mortar;  it  is  then 
washed  with  lime,  both  for  effect  and 
duration.  Walls  for  gardens,  orchards,  and 
general  horticultural  purposes  are  usually 
built  in  panels,  from  filteen  to  thirty  feet  in 
lengtli,  one  brick  thick,  with  pillars  at 
specitied  distances,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  their  strength,  and  the  foundation 
of  a  brick  and  a  half  thick.  The  following 
plan  of  building  a  wall  is  worthy  of  adop- 
tion, as  it  is  equally  durable  as  the 
ordinary  kind,  and  saves  one-third  of  the 
expense.  Form  the  wall  hollow,  nine  inches 
in  breadth,  by  placing  the  bricks  edgewise, 
so  as  to  represent  two  facings,  lay  them  in 
good  mortar,  and  carefully  finish  the  joints. 
The  bricks  are  placed  alternately,  with  their 
faces  and  ends  to  the  outside,  so  that  every 
second  brick  is  a  tie,  and  on  each  succeeding 
course,  a  brick  with  its  end  outside  is  placed 
on  the  centre  of  one  laid  lengthwise  on 
either  side.  The  top  of  the  wall  must  be 
covered  with  a  coping  of  stone  or  bricks 
projecting  eight  inches.  It  is  strengthened 
at  every  twenty  feet  by  pieces  of  fourteen- 
inch  brick-work,  built  in  the  same  manner 
with  bricks  laid  on  edge.  In  no  instance, 
ahould  a  wall  be  lower  than  eight  feet. 
The  thickness  usually  varies  with  the  height 
of  the  wall — being  nine  inches  if  it  is  not 
iiigher  than  eight  feet;  thirteen  and  a  half 
inches  if  above  eight,  and  under  fourteen 
l^et ;  and  eighteen  inches  from  fourteen  up 
to  twenty  feet.  Walls  so  constructed, 
feecome  dry  after  rain  much  more  rapidly 
than  a  solid  wall  of  the  same  or  any 
other  thickness,  whilst  they  ripen  the 
fruit  equally  well.  Inclined  or  sloping 
walla  have  been  recommended,  but  have 
always  failed  in  practice;  for  although  they 
receive  the  sun's  rays  at  a  favourable  angle, 
they  retain  wet,  and  become  so  much 
colder  by  radiation  at  night  than  perpen- 
dicular walls,  that  they  are  found  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  fruit.  The 
Jiued  wall  or  hot  wall  is  generally  built  entirely 
of  brick,  though  where  stone  is  abundant 
and  more  economical,  the  back  or  north  side 
may  be  of  that  material.  A  flued  wall  may 
be  termed  a  hollow  wall,  in  which  the  hoi- 
low  part  is  thrown  into  compartments  A, 
to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  smoke  and 
heat  from  the  base  or  surface  of  the  ground, 
to   within   one  or  two  feet  of  the  coping. 
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Such   walls    are   generally   arranged   with 
hooks     inserted     under     the    coping,    to 
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admit  of  fastening  some  description  of  pro- 
tecting covers,  and  sometimes  for  temporary 
glass  frames.  A  length  of  forty  feet,  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  may  be  heated 
by  one  fire,  the  furnace  of  which,  B,  being 
placed  one  or  two  (eet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  the  first  course  or  flue,  c,  will 
commence  one  foot  above  it,  and  be  two 
feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  high,  and  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  courses,  d,  e,  f, 
narrower  as  they  ascend.  The  thickness  of 
that  side  of  the  flue  next  the  south,  or  pre- 
ferable side,  should,  for  the  first  course,  be 
four  inches  of  brick  and  bed,  and  for  other 
courses,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  bricks 
cast  in  a  smaller  mould ;  say,  for  the  second 
course,  three  inches,  for  the  third,  two  and 
three-quarter  inches,  and  for  the  fourth,  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  breadth.  This  will  give 
an  opportunity  of  bevelling  the  wall,  and 
the  bricks  being  all  of  the  same  thickness 
though  of  different  widths,  the  external 
appearance  will  be  everywhere  the  same. 

WALLS,  TO  Prevent  Dampness  in.— 
First  dry  the  walls  thoroughly,  and  then 
varnish  them  with  the  following :  mix  a 
pint  of  linseed  oil,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
ground  litharge,  and  two  ounces  of  finely- 
powdered  resm.  Apply  this  in  successive 
coats,  which,  after  the  fifth  time,  will  form 
a  varnish  on  the  wall,  so  hard  and  compact 
as  to  effectually  exclude  moisture.  Or, 
when  the  walls  are  papered,  place  under 
the  paper  sheet  lead,  rolled  very  thin,  and 
fastened  up  with  copper  nails.  '  It  may  be 
immediately  covered  with  paper. 

WALNUT,  Culture  of.— They  succeed 
only  in  a  deep,  alluvial,  rich  soil ;  their  roots 
spread  far  and  deep,  and  as  most  vegetation 
refuses  to  grow  beneath  their  shade,  the 
most  proper  position  for  them  is  the  outside 
of  the  orchard,  or  corner  of  a  field;  their 
habit  unfits  them  for  the  garden.  The 
necessity  of  gathering  the  fruit  by  thrashing 
it  from  the  tree  with  poles,  renders  any 
further  pruning  unnecessary ;  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  mature  trees  may  be  said  to  be 
confined  to  the  removal  of  decaying  limbs, 
nor  is  that  of  younger  plants  of  much  more 
trouble ;  after  being  grafted,  which  should 
be  done  in  March,  in  the  manner  usual  with 
other  trees  of  the  class,  they  will  only  re- 
quire to  be  trained  to  the  height  sufficient 
to  obtain  the  desired  stem  before  the  head 
is  allowed  to  be  formed.  The  list  of  kinds 
cultivated  by  name  is,  as  before  mentioned, 
very  limited  ;  from  them  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing :  Fuliiam — Nuts  large,  very  full  and 
double,  shell  thick;  a  good  bearer.  Highflyer — 
Nuts  of  medium  size,  well  filled,  shell  very 
thin,  so  that  it  may  be  broken  between  the 
fingers.  Prolific — Nuts  large,  well  filled; 
tree  bears  very  young.  Thin-sheiled—l^nts 
double,  full,  shell  thin ;  a  moderate  bearer. 
Yorkshit^e—l<i\its  well  filled,  but  do  not  double, 
shell  stout;  bears  well. 

WALNUT  KETCHUP.— See  Ketchup. 

WALNUT  YINEGAR.— Put  green  wal- 
nut shells  into  a  brine  of  salt  and  water 
strong  enough  to  float  an  egg;  let  them  lie 
covered  in  this  ten  or  twelve  days;  then 
take  them  out,  and  lay  them  in  t  he  sun  for 
a  week ;  put  them  into  a  pan  and  pour  boil- 
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ing  vinegar  on  them ;  in  about  a  week  or 
ten  da5'^8  pour  off  the  vinegar,  making  it 
boiling-  hot,  and  pour  over  them  again.  In  a 
month  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  and  will  be 
lound  excellent  to  eat  with  cald  meat,  an(J 
particularly  useful  in  making  sauces. 

AVALNUTS,  TO  Pickle— The  walnuts 
for  this  pickle,  mu.st  be  gathered  while  a  pin 
can  pierce  them  easily,  for  v.hen  once  the 
shell  can  be  felt,  they  have  cea^-ed  to  be  in  a 
proper  state  for  it.  Make  sufficient  brine  to 
cover  them  well,  with  six  ounces  of  salt  to 
the  quart  of  water ;  take  off  the  scum,  which 
will  rise  to  the  surface  as  the  salt  dissolves, 
throw  in  the  walnuts,  and  stir  them  night 
and  morning- ;  change  the  brine  every  three 
day^,  and  it  they  are  wanted  for  immediate 
eating-,  leave  them  in  it  for  twelve  days, 
otherwise,  dram  them  from  it  in  nine,  spread 
them  on  dishes,  and  let  them  remain  exposed 
to  the  air  until  they  become  black  ;  this  will 
be  in  twelve  hours  or  less.  Miike  a  pickle 
lor  them,  with  something  more  than  half  a 
gallon  of  vinegar  to  the  hundred,  a  teaspoon-  | 
ful  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  black  pepper,  i 
three  of  bruised  ginger,  a  draciiin  oi  mace, 
and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  cloves 
(of  which  some  may  be  stuck  into  three  or 
lour  small  onions),  and  four  eunces  of 
mustard-seed.  Boil  the  whole  of  these 
together  for  about  five  minutes ;  have  the 
■walnuts  ready  in  a  stone  jar  or  jars,  and 
pour  it  on  them  as  it  is  taken  from  the  fire. 
When  the  pickle  is  quite  cold,  cover  the  jar 
secureiv,  and  store  it  in  a  dry  place.  Keep 
the  walnuts  always  well  covered  with  vinegar, 
and  boil  that  which  is  added  to  them. 

WALTZ.— This  kind  of  diince  includes 
the  iollowmg:— Waltz  CoiUlon:  Piace.5  taken 
the  same  as  for  a  quadrili3;  first  couple 
-waltz  round  inside,  first  and  second  ladies 
advance  twice  and  cross  over,  turnin-^  twice;  j 
first  and  second  gentlemen  do  the  same;  \ 
third  and  fourth  couples  do  the  same;  first  j 
and  second  couples  waltz  to  p]ace.=,  third  I 
and  fourth  do  the  same;  all  waUz  topartners  ' 
and  turn  ha'f  round  with  both  hands  meeting 
the  next  lady,  perform  this  fiirure  until  in 
your  places ;  form  two  sidelines,  all  advance 
twice  and  cross  over,  turning  twice:  the 
same,  returning ;  all  waltz  round  ;  the 
whole  repeated  four  times.  Waltz  CeUarius: 
The  gentleman  takes  the  lady's  lert  hand 
with  his  right,  moving  one  bar  to  the  left 
by  glissade,  and  hopping-  twice  on  the  left 
foot,  v»hile  the  lady  dues  the  same  to  the 
right,  on  her  right  foot ;  at  the  second  bar, 
both  repeat  this  movement  wirh  the  other 
foot.  This  is  repeated  for  sixteen  bars ;  they 
then  waltz  sixteen  bars,  glissade  and  two 
hops,  taking  care  to  occuijy  the  time  of  two 
bars,  to  get  quite  round.  The  gentleman 
now  takes  both  the  lady's  hands,  and  makes 
the  grand  square,  moving  three  bars  to  his 
left,  at  the  fourth  bar  making  two  beats 
■while  turning  the  angle ;  his  right  foot  is 
now  moved  torward  to  the  other  angle  three 
bars,  at  the  fourth  beat  again  v.hile'^turning 
the  angle,  the  same  repeated  for  sixteen 
bars,  the  lady  having  her  ri^ht  foot  forward 
when  the  gentleman  has  his  left  foot  for- 
"ward,  the  waltz  is  again  repeated,  after 
which  several  other  steps  are  introduced, 


but  which  require  to  be  seen  to  be  under- 
stood. Circular  Waltz  :  The  dancers  form  a 
circle,  then  promenade  during  the  introduc- 
tion ;  all  waltz  sixteen  bars— set,  holding 
partner's  right  hand,  and  turn —waltz  thirty- 
two  bars,  rest  and  turn  partners  slowiy— 
lace  partner  and  chassez  to  right  and  left — 
pirouette  lady  twice  with  the  right  hand— all 
v/altz  sixteen  bars,  set,  and  turn — all  form 
a  circle,  still  retwining  the  lady  by  the  right 
hand,  and  move  round  to  the  left,  sixteen 
bars:  waltz  for  finale.  Folka  Waltz:  The 
couples  take  hold  of  hands  as  in  the  usual 
waltz.  First  waltz :  the  gentleman  hops 
the  left  foot  well  forward,  then  back;  and 
glissades  half  round.  He  then  hops  the 
right  loot  forward  and  back,  and  glissades 
the  other  half  round.  The  lady  performs 
the  same  steps,  beginning  with  the  right 
foot.  Second:  the  gentleman  hopping  strikes 
the  leit  heel  three  times  against  the  right 
heel,  and  then  jumps  half  round  on  the  lett 
foot ;  he  then  strikes  the  right  heel  three 
times  agamst  the  left,  and  jumps  on  the 
right  foot,  completing  the  circle.  The  lady 
does  the  same  steps  with  reverse  feet.  Third: 
the  gentleman  raises  up  the  left  foot,  places 
it  lightly  on  the  ground,  then  strikes  the 
right  heel  smartly  twice,  and  glissades  halt 
round.  The  same  is  then  done  with  the 
other  foot.  The  lady  begins  with  the  right 
foot.  Waltz  a  deux  temps :  This  waltz  contains 
like  the  common  waltz,  three  times,  but 
differently  divided,  the  first  time  consists  of 
a  ghding  step;  the  second  a  chassez.  including 
two  times  in  one.  A  chassez  is  performed  by 
bringing  one  leg  near  the  other,  and  moving 
it  forward,  backward,  right,  left,  and  round. 
The  gentleman  begins  by  sliding  to  the  left 
with  his  left  foot,  then  performing  a  chassez 
towards  the  left  with  his  right  foot  without 
turning  at  all  during  the  first  two  times ; 
he  then  slides  backwards  with  his  right  leg 
turning  half  round,  after  which  he  puts  his 
left  leg  behind,  to  perform  a  chassez  forward, 
turning  then  half  round  for  the  second  time. 
The  lady  waltzes  in  the  same  manner,  except 
that  the  first  time  she  slides  to  the  right 
with  the  right  foot,  and  also  performs  the 
chas.=ez  on  the  right,  and  continues  the  same 
as  the  gentleman,  except  tliat  she  slides 
backward  with  her  rigiit  foot,  when  the 
gentleman  sides  with  his  left  foot  to  the 
left.  To  perform  this  waltz  graceluily,  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  jumpmg,  the  move- 
ment consisting  of  a  mere  slide,  and  the 
knees  bein?  kept  slightly  bent.   . 

WARDIAN  CASE.— An  invention  which 
facilitates  and  favours  the  growth  of  plants 
where,  owing  to  the  vitiated  state  ot  the 
air  in  crowded  towns,  or  close  apartments, 
it  is  irapos.=  ible  to  cultivate  plants  in 
open  pots.  The  AVardian  case  may  be  con- 
structed of  every  shape  and  size,  according 
to  the  taste  or  means  of  the  grower.  By 
aid  of  these,  any  one  inhabiting  a  dwelling 
freely  exposed  to  the  sun's  light,  has  it  in 
his  power  to  cultivate  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  plants  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  One 
of  these  cases,  of  a  very  complete  structure, 
is  represented  with  its  collection  of  plants, 
in  the  annexed  figure.  On  the  stand,  or 
table  is  a  strong  box,  lined  with  zinc  or 
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lead,  and  filled  with  well-moistened  loamy 
soil,  underlaid  by  a  thin  subsoil  of  turly 


loam,  and  this  rests  on  a  porous  stratum 
of  gravel  or  broken  earthenware.  This 
eompoeition  is  intended  to  represent  a 
natural  fertile  soil,  which  it  does  to  perfec- 
tion, the  water  lodging  among-  the  gravel, 
all  the  wants  of  the  plant  in  the  superior 
mould  require  it.  Over  this  box  is  placed  a 
close-fitting  glass  cover,  which  completes 
the  apparatus.  The  lighter  and  thinner  the 
glass  frame,  and  the  finer  the  glass,  the 
better  are  the  plants  exposed  to  view,  and 
the  more  ready  to  receive  the  sun's  light. 
When  the  moisture  of  the  soil  within  is 
vaporized  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  collects 
on  the  inside  of  the  glass,  and  trickles  down 
again,  so  that  the  plants  are  never  sub- 
jected to  irregular  or  capricious  watering, 
while  their  own  respiration  and  decomposi- 
tion of  water  afi"ord  them  nearly  all  the 
atmosphere  they  require.  The  case,  how- 
ever, is  not  absolutely  air-tight;  if  it 
preserves  a  certain  regular  amount  of 
moisture,  warmth,  and  air,  while  it  excludes 
dust,  smoke,  soot,  and  noxious  fumes,  it 
does  all  that  is  required.  Wardian  cases 
may  be  used  either  for  in-door  or  open 
culture;  and  answer  as  well  for  a  little 
front  garden-plot,  or  back  court,  as  for  a 
drawing-room.  They  can  be  also  con- 
veniently put  up  in  balconies,  or  even  over 
the  entire  window,  so  that  the  panes  may 
serve  for  one  side  of  the  conservatory.  The 
plants  to  be  sought  after  need  not  be  rare 
exotics,  but  such  as  grow  abundantly  in 
woods,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
and  cities.  Of  these,  the  common  ivy 
grows  most  beautifully,  and  can  be  traii:td 
over  any  part  of  the  case,  agreeably  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner.  The  primroses  in 
early  spring,  will  continue  to  flower  for 
seven  or  eight  weeks  in  succession  ;  so  like- 
wise does  the  wood  sorrel,  the  anemone, 
the  honeysuckle,  and  numerous  other  plants, 
independently  of  numerous  species  of  mos- 
ses and  ferns.  There  are,  likewise,  many 
cultivated  plants  procurable  at  a  small  cost, 
which  grow  without  the  slightest  trouble, 
as  the  common  musk-plant,  myrtle,  jas- 
mines, &c.  All  the  vacant  spaces  in  the 
case  may  be  employed  in  raising  small 
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salads,  radishes,  &c.  These  remarks  apply 
chiefly  to  situations  where  there  is  but 
little  sunshine;  where  there  is  more  sun,  a 
greater  number  and  variety  of  flowering 
plants  will  be  found  to  thrive,  such  as 
several  kinds  of  roses,  passion  flowers, 
geraniums,  &c.,  with  numerous  beautiful 
annuals.  Case- grown  plants,  after  the  first 
preparation,  require  little  or  no  care  :  the 
case  need  only  be  opened  for  the  removal  of 
dead  leaves,  or  for  a  little  trimming  when 
required.  Plants  in  open  flower- pots  are 
exposed  to  the  alternations  of  climate,  but 
the  plants  in  these  cases  seem  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  change  of  temperature  in 
the  air,  and  water  themselves.— See  Win- 
dow Gardening. 

WARDKOIiE.-An  article  of  furniture 
in  which  clothes  are  kept.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  more  convenient  than  cliests  of 
drawers,  for  in  them,  dresses  and  coats  may 


Fig.  1. 
be  put  away  without  folding ;  or  light  and 
delicate  articles  may  be  laid  by  themselves 
on  sliding  trays,  and  so  kept  from  all  pres- 
sure. The  simplest  kind  of  wardrobe  is  an 
upright  press,  as  shown  mfig.  1.  It  may  be 
made  of  mahogany,  oak,  or  walnut ;  they 
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Fig.  2. 
are  also  made  of  pine  and  painted,  to  suit 
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purchasers  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  high 
price.  In  the  engraving,  one  of  the  doors 
of  the  wardrobe  is  left  open,  to  show  the 
position  of  the  pegs  on  which  clothing  is 
hung,  by  having  a  row  on  the  inside  of  the 
door,  the  whole  four  sides  will  be  filled, 
and  no  space  wasted.  A  partition  which 
divides  the  wardrobe  into  two,  runs  from 
top  to  bottom,  where  the  doors  meet,  and 
the  space  covered  by  the  closed  door  is  irene- 
rally  fitted  with  sliding  trays  or  drawers. 
The  lowest  drawer  of  all  is  a  very  deep  one 
for  holding  bonnets.  Sometimes  pegs  are 
placed  inside,  so  that  the  bonnets  may 
hang  apart  from  each  other.  Fig.  2, 
combines  the  advantages  of  a  ward- 
robe and  chest  of  drawers ;  it  is  suit- 
able for  a  small  room,  and  will  stand 
conveniently  in  a  recess.  T\Tien  the  doors 
are  opened,  the  whole  contents  of  the  upper 
part  are  exposed  at  one  view.  This  part  is 
generally  fitted  up  with  five  sliding  shelves, 
or  with  sliding  trays,  which  run  in  grooves 
made  in  the  end  of  the  carcass.  Fig.  3  is 
what  is  called  a  winged  wardrobe,  and  is  the 


iron  tube,  of  three-quarters  or  half  an  inch 
outside  diameter  ;  to  the  lower  part,  weld  or 
solder  a  tripod,  on  which  it  may  rest 
firmly ;  near  the  upper  part  provide  a 
thumb-pinching  screw-bite  in  the  inside  of 


most  serviceable  of  all,  but  it  can  only  appear 
to  advantage  or  be  used  with  comfort  in 
a  large  room.  One  convenience  of  a  ward- 
robe over  a  chest  of  drawers  is,  that  one 
lock  on  the  door  secures  the  things  inside  as 
well  as  the  five  or  six  locks  on  the  drawers, 
and  with  far  less  trouble. 

WAKMING-PAN.  —  This  well-known 
implement  of  domestic  economy  is  usually 
filled  with  live  coals  when  it  is  required  for 
use,  but  care  is  needed  not  to  leave  smoke 
or  suffocating  fumes,  independently  of  the 


danorer  of  scorching  the  sheets.  A  superior 
warming-pan  illustrated  by  the  annexed 
fig-ure,  obviates  these  inconveniences  by 
being  filled  with  boiling  water  instead  of 
coal. 

WARMING  STAXDARD.  —  A  contri- 
vance adapted  for  certain  culinary  processes, 
constructed  as  follows :— Procure  a  hollow 


the  tube.  Procure  a  long  rod  of  a  diameter 
to  go  easily  into  the  diameter  of  the  lower 
tube;  let  this  rod  be  of  sufficient  length  to 
reach  the  second  bar  of  the  grate,  where  the 
lower  end  inserted  in  the  tube  is  just  cauofht 
by  the  pinching-ecrew.  At  the  top  of  the 
bar  or  rod,  fasten  a  circular  plate  of  iron,  on 
which  to  place  the  plate*?  or  articles  to  be 
warmed  It  is  evident  that  the  pinching- 
screw,  fastening  the  internal  rod,  will  keep 
the  circular  plate  at  any  elevation  requisite; 
thus,  it  may  be  kept  opposite  the  hottest 
and  brightest  portion  of  the  fire.  The 
whole  article  may  be  made  cheaply  of  tin. 

WARRANTY.— In  all  cases  of  express 
warranty,  if  the  warranty  prove  false,  or 
the  goods  are  in  any  rej<pect  different  from 
what  tbe  vendor  represents  them  to  be,  the 
buyer  is  entitled  to  compensation,  or  he 
may  return  them.  But  a  general  warranty 
does  not  extend  to  guard  against  defects 
which  are  obvious  to  ordinary  circumspec- 
tion, or  where  the  false  representation  of 
the  vendor  is  known  to  the  vendee.  Neither 
does  the  law,  upon  the  sale  of  goods  by 
sample,  with  a  warranty  that  the  bulk  of 
the  commodity  answers  the  sample,  raise  an 
implied  warranty  that  the  commodity  should 
be  marketable ;  therefore,  if  there  should 
be  a  latent  defect  then  existing  in  them, 
unknown  to  the  seller,  and  without  fraud  on 
his  part,  he  is  not  answerable.  But  a  sale 
of  goods  by  sample,  is  such  a  warranty 
that,  if  the  bulk  be  inferior  to  the  sample, 
the  purchaser  is  not  bound  to  accept  or  pay 
for  the  goods.  Warranty  must  be  upon  the 
sale;  if  it  be  made  afterwards,  it  must  be 
reduced  to  writing,  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
binding  on  the  vendor.  With  respect  to  the 
sale  of  horses,  a  warranty  of  soundness  may 
be  defined  in  an  enlarged  sense,  an  assurance 
from  constitutional  defects  ;  but  in  its  prac- 
tical import  is  construed  so  as  to  exclude 
every  defect  by  which  the  animal  is  rendered 
less  fit  for  present  use  and  enjoyment:  the 
horse  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  held 
unsound,  still  less  if  the  purchaser  be 
informed  of  it,  and  admits  the  exception 
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into  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  agree- 
ment for  the  sale  of  horses  has  been  held  to 
be  an  agreement  "  relating  to  the  sale  of 
goods,"  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds ; 
therefore,  a  written  receipt  for  the  price, 
containing-  the  warranty  or  other  condition 
of  sale,  is  admissible  m  evidence,  stamped 
with  a  common  receipt  stamp,  without  an 
agreement  stamp,  and  is  the  usual  mode  in 
which  the  contract  is  made  and  proved.  A 
verbal  representation  of  the  seller  to  a  buyer 
of  a  horse  in  the  course  of  dealing,  that  he 
"may  depend  upon  it  the  horse  is  perfectly 
quiet  and  free  from  vice,"  is  a  warranty  ;  or 
that  he  "could  warrant."  If  the  seller 
says,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  ''I  never 
warrant,  but  the  horse  is  sound  as  far  as  I 
know;"  this  is  a  qualified  warranty,  and 
the  purchaser  may  maintain  an  action,  if  he 
can  show  that  the  horse  was  unsound  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  seller. 

WAHREN.— A  place  privileged  either  by 
prescription  or  grant  from  the  Crown,  to 
keep  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren  in,  as 
rabbits,  hares,  partridges,  pheasants,  &c. 
The  statute  declares  that  a  warren  may  be 
open,  and  there  is  no  need  of  closing  it  in, 
as  there  is  in  the  case  of  a  park.  In  the 
forming  of  a  warren,  great  caution  is  to  be 
used  for  the  fixing  upon  a  proper  place  and 
a  right  situation.  It  should  always  be  upon 
a  slight  ascent,  if  possible,  and  exposed  to 
the  east  or  the  south.  The  soil  that  is 
most  suitable  is  that  which  is  sandy ;  for 
when  the  soil  is  clayey  or  hard,  the  rabbits 
find  great  difficulty  in  making  their  burrows, 
and  never  do  it  so  well;  and  if  the  soil  be 
boggy  or  marshy,  there  would  be  very  little 
advantage  from  the  warren,  for  wet  is  very 
destructive  to  these  animals. 

WASH  BALLS.— Shave  thin  two  pounds 
of  new  white  soap  into  about  a  teacupful 
of  rose-w^ater;  then  pour  as  much  boiling 
water  on  as  will  soften  it.  Put  into  a  brass 
pan  a  pint  of  sweet  oil,  four  pennyworth  of 
oil  of  almonds,  half  a  pound  of  spermaceti, 
and  set  all  over  the  fire  till  dissolved,  then 
add  the  soap,  and  half  an  ounce  of  camphor 
that  has  first  been  reduced  to  powder  by 
rubbing  it  in  a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  of 
spirit  of  wine  or  lavender  water,  or  any 
other  scent.  Boil  ten  minutes,  then  pour  it 
into  a  basin,  and  stir  it  till  it  is  quite  thick 
enough  to  roll  up  into  hard  balls,  which 
must  then  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
essence  is  used,  stir  it  in  quickly  after  it  is 
taken  off  the  fire,  that  the  odour  may  not 
evaporate. 

WASHING.— The  process  of  washing  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  practice  of 
domestic  economy,  and  requires  considerable 
management  to  conduct  it  properly.  Before 
proceeding  to  wash,  all  the  articles  must  be 
oarefully  looked  over  and  sorted,  taking  care 
to  tie  the  pairs  together.  Articles  much 
torn  should  be  mended,  as  a  rent  begun 
before  the  wash  is  sure  to  be  increased  by 
scrubbing.  All  stains  should  be  attended 
to,  using  the  proper  application  for  each 
kind.  The  house-linen,  body-linen,  coloured 
articles,  and  flannels,  are  all  washed  sepa- 
rately, and  must,  therefore,  be  sorted  I 
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accordingly.  When  this  is  done,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  proceeded  with  as  follows  :— 
Take  a  pound  of  yellow  soap  and  three 
ounces  of  patent  washing-powder,  dissolve 
in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  boil  to  a  jelly. 
Add  this  quantity  to  twelve  gallons  of  cold 
water  in  the  furnace,  then  put  the  finest 
of  the  clothes  into  the  water  while  cold, 
heat  the  furnace,  and  allow  them  to  remain 
till  they  have  boiled  for  half  an  hour. 
Take  them  out,  and  rinse  them  twice,  in 
two  clear  waters.  In  taking  them  out  of 
the  turnace,  lay  them  in  the  narrow- 
bottomed  basket  over  the  furnace,  that  the 
water  may  drain  back  into  it  before  putting 
them  into  clear  water.  After  rinsing  them 
the  first  time,  pour  the  water  back  into  the 
furnace  to  boil  the  second  lot  of  clothes  in, 
and  let  the  second  water  be  used  for 
the  first  rinsing  of  the  next  lot  of  clothes, 
and  so  on,  bluing  each  lot  after  being  rinsed 
twice.  When  the  water  in  the  furnace 
becomes  too  weak,  add  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  soap  and  an  ounce  of  washing-- 
powder,  boiled  to  a  jelly,  as  before.  If  the 
wristbands,  or  any  part  of  the  clothes, 
are  very  dirty,  rub  a  little  soap  on,  and  soak 
them  one  or  two  days  beforehand.  They 
must  be  carefully  looked  over  when  in  the 
first  rinsing  tub,  and  any  dirty  places 
washed  out  and  rinsed  again.  If  the  furnace 
is  small,  a  less  quantity  of  soap  and  soda 
must  be  used.  This  plan  requires  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  water.  When  there  are 
many  coloured  things,  dissolve  half  a  pound 
of  soap  into  the  water  to  make  a  lather, 
instead  of  rubbing-  soap  on  them.  And  to 
wash  fiannels,  make  a  good  lather  with 
yellow  soap  and  warm  rain  water ;  rub 
them,  and  put  very  little  soap  upon  them. 
Wash  them  in  this  way  in  two  waters,  and 
then  in  a  clear  lather  with  a  little  blue  in  it ; 
squeeze  them  in  a  cloth,  and  shake  them 
well.  When  water  is  hard,  and  will  not 
readily  unite  with  the  soap,  it  will  always 
be  proper  to  boil  it  before  use;  which  will 
be  found  sufficiently  efficacious,  if  the  hard- 
ness depends  solely  upon  the  impregnation 
of  lime.  Even  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
will  produce  a  softening:  effect,  leaving  it 
much  fitter  for  washing  purposes.  In  both 
cases,  the  water  ought  to  be  carefully 
poured  ofi'  from  the  sediment,  as  the  neu- 
tralized lime,  when  freed  from  its  extra 
carbonic  acid,  falls  to  the  bottom  by  its  own 
gravity.  Boiling,  however,  has  no  effect 
when  the  hardness  of  the  water  proceeds 
from  lime  united  with  the  sulphuric  acid ; 
and  it  must  be  brought  to  its  proper  state, 
by  the  application  of  common  wood- ashes 
from  the  kitchen  grate,  or  of  barilla,  or 
pearlash.  To  economise  the  use  of  soap, 
put  any  quantity  of  pearlash  into  a  large 
jar,  covered  from  the  dust ;  in  a  few  days, 
the  alkali  will  become  liquid,  which  must  be 
diluted  in  double  its  quantity  of  soft  water, 
and  with  an  equal  quantity  of  newly-slacked 
lime.  Boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  frequently 
stirring  it,  adding  as  much  more  hot  water, 
and  drawing  off  the  liquor,  when  the  resi- 
duum may  be  boiled  afresh,  and  drained, 
until  it  ceases  to  feel  acid  to  the  tongue. 
Soap  and  labour  may  be  saved  by  dissolving 
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alum  and  chalk  in  bran-water,  in  which  the 
linen  ought  to  be  boiled,  then  well  rinsed 
out,  and  exposed  to  the  usual  process  of 
bleaching. 

WASHING  MACHINE.  —  A  machine 
designed  for  washmg  articles,  with  a  saving 
of  labour  and  expense.  There  are  various 
constructions  of  this  kind  in  existence; 
that  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving  may 


be  explained  as  follows:— It  is  furnished 
with  a  wash-tub,  and  a  tap  to  draw  off 
water;  also  with  rolleis  lor  wringing  and 
mangling,  and  a  drip-board  to  convey  water 
from  the  rollers  back  into  the  tab,  without  ; 
Bpilling  the  water.  There  is  a  mangling  ' 
board,  which  slides  out,  a  fall-down  table, 
with  inclined  back,  and  wheels  by  which  the 
whole  can  be  removed  by  the  merest  child. 
The  washing-tub  is  fitted  with  internal  ribs, 
and  represents  an  oblong  box,  with  a  water- 
tight lid.  The  action  is  semi-rotary,  causing 
the  clothes  to  rub  backwards  and  forwards 
over  the  ribbed  sides  of  the  tub,  which  is  a 
perfect  imitation  of  the  hand- rubbing  mode 
of  washing,  and  which  causes  the  least 
amount  ot  friction.  In  this  machine,  there- 
fore, the  finest  muslins  can  ba  washed 
without  the  slightest  injury.  Its  great 
advantage,  however,  is  iliat  it  excludes 
atmospheric  air,  and  confines  the  steam, 
during  the  operation  of  wa-hing,  the  steam 
acting  more  powerfully  up jn  tiie  clothes, 
as  it  bleaches  them  more  eilectualiy  than 
though  they  were  boiled.  The  dirt,  under 
these  c Tcumstances,  is  more  eflectualiy 
loosened,  and  less  friction  is  required  to 
free  from  it  the  article  washed.  The  wring- 
ing powers  of  this  machine  are  also  ex- 
cellent. The  clothes  are  much  better  in 
colour  when  wrung  by  this  process,  than 
by  the  hand,  the  dirty  water  being  com- 
pletely pressed  out  of  them;  while,  by  the 
ordmary  mode,  it  is  leit  to  dry  in  the 
clothes.  Another  advantage  of  this  machine 
is,  that  it  occupies  very  little  spacCj  and 
may  be  easily  worked. 

WASHING  THE  BODY.  —  Although 
many  persons  may  not  find  it  convenient  to 
use  a  bath,  every  one  is  in  a  position  to  keep 
the  skin  sweet  and  healthy  by  washing.  It 
is  highly  conducive,  not  only  to  bodily 
health,  bat  to  mental  vigour  and  cheerful- 


ness, to  submit  the  whole  of  the  body  to 
an  ablution  daily.  Immediately  a  person 
leaves  his  bed  in  the  morning,  he  should 
sponge  himself  thoroughly  with  cold  water, 
afterwards  drying  well,  and  using  vigorous 
friction  for  some  time.  This  will  ensure  a 
healthy  action  of  the  skin,  and  prevent 
numerous  diseases  which  arise  from  the 
neglect  of  this  wholesome  habit.  If  a  per- 
son be  at  all  delicate,  or  the  weather  be 
very  severe,  the  \vater  may  be  made  luke- 
warm. In  the  case  of  invalids,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  cleanse  the  body,  but  dangerous 
to  expose  it  too  much,  a  little  vinegar  and 
water,  slightly  warm,  will  be  found  a  very 
refreshing  application.  There  exists  a  great 
prejudice  with  some  people  against  washing 
the  feet  and  head,  under  the  impression 
that  doing  so  renders  a  person  liable  to 
colds,  whereas  it  is  just  the  reverse;  for 
the  habitual  washing  of  these  parts  of  the 
body  will  render  a  person  almost  free  from 
these  affections.— See  Ablution,  Bathikg, 
Skin,  &c. 

WAS  H-LEATHEK  GLOVES,  TO  Clean. 
— These  should  first  have  the  grease  spots 
taken  from  them,  by  rubbing  on  them 
either  magnesia  or  cream  of  tartar;  then 
make  a  lather  of  white  soap  and  lukewarm 
water,  wash  and  wring  the  gloves  through 
this,  and  then  squeeze  them  through  a 
second  suds.  Rinse  them  first  in  lukewarm 
wa'^er,  and  then  in  cold,  and  stretch  them 
to  dry  before  the  fire,  or  in  the  sun. 

WASHSTAXD.— Forthe  proper  furnish- 
ing of  a  bedroom,  it  is  necessary  to  be  care- 
ful in  the  choice  of  washstands.  The  variety 
of  these  articles  of  furniture  is  so  great,  that 
whatever  be  the  style  of  room  to  be  fitted 
up.  there  can  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  the  right  kind.  For  small  or  com- 
mon rooms,  the  smallest  and  simplest  kind 
of  washstand  will  be  the  best ;  one  ot  these 
la  shewn  at  ag.   1.    It  occupies  but  littLe 


Fig.  1. 

space,  being,  in  fact,  scarcely  wider  across 
than  the  basin,  about  fifteen  inches  square; 
and,  if  required,  it  may  be  still  lurther 
reduced  by  being  made  triangular,  so  that 
it  will  adapt  itself  to  a  corner.  By  placing 
the  shelf  on  which  the  pitcher  stands  lower, 
room  would  be  gained  for  an  additional 
one,  with  a  drawer  between  the  two;  the 
top  may  be  also  enclosed  with  washboards, 
as  fig.  2.  Fig.  2  represents  a  washstand 
superior  in  style  and  appearance  to  the 
foregoing,  and  affording  more  room  for  the 
soap  and  brush,  trays,  washbottle,  &c., 
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which  are  generally  placed  upon  it.  The 
length  should  be  from  two  to  three  feet, 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  bedroom. 
Three  feet  will  be  found  the  most  conve- 
nient length  if  there  be  space  enough  in  the 
apartment ;  or  if  there  be  room  enough  for 
a  double  washstand,  then  four  feet  or  four 


feet  and  a  half  will  not  be  too  lon».  On  a 
small  stand,  the  washboards  should  be  from 
three  to  lour  inches  deep,  and  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  size  to  six  or  seven  inches 
for  a  three  feet  stand,  and  ten  or  twelve 
inches  for  a  double  stand ;  in  the  latter 
case,  a  shelf,  four  inches  wide,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  stand,  is  usually  fixed  to  the 
back  washboard,  about  four  inches  below 
its  upper  edge.  The  diameter  of  the  basin- 
hole  should  be  from  nine  inches  to  ten 
inches  and  a  half,  as  it  is  most  convenient 
for  lifting  the  basin  in  and  out,  and  better 
than  fitting  closely.   Fig.  3  shows  a  pedestal 


Fig.  3. 

washstand,  the  appearance  of  which,  when 
well  finished,  is  very  handsome,  and  is  pre- 
ferred by  many  persons  to  one  having  legs. 
The  best  kinds  are  made  of  mahogany,  with 
a  marble  top ;  but  the  painted  and  com- 
moner sort  are  much  used,  and  cost  much 
less.  The  colour  of  the  paint  or  japan  de- 
pends much  on  taste ;  the  most  frequent  is 
drab  and  green,  or  drab  and  blue,  with 
imitation  marble  top.  In  addition  to  the 
paint,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  cover  the  top 
with  a  piece  of  light  marbled  floor-cloth, 
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which  looks  well,  and  lasts  a  long  time,  with 
care.  Fig.  4  represents  the  upper  part  of  an 
enclosed  washstand,  which,  in  some  cases, 
is  more  suitable  than  one  of  the  ordinary 
make.  The  hollow  lids  conceal  the  basin, 
and  the  jug  and  other  vessels  are  kept  in 
the  receptacle  below ;  the  whole  may  be  shut 
out  of  sight;  the  stand  may,  consequently, 
be  placed  in  a  sitting-room,  if  required,  or 
in  a  bedroom  much  used  in  the  day-time. 
Washstands  should  not  be  made  more  than 
twenty- eight  inches  high,  or  they  will  be 
inconvenient  to  thoge  who  stoop  to  wash 
their  face  over  the  basin.  This  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  carefully  considered  in 
buying  a  washstand,  as  many  persons  do 
not  discover  the  inconvenience  until  too  late. 
For  a  married  couple,  a  double  washstand 


Fig.  4. 

is  obviously  much  more  convenient  than  a 
single  one,  as  it  obviates  the  necessity  of 
waiting,  emptying  the  basin,  &c.  In  wash- 
ing, some  of  the  water  used  is  necessarily 
spilt  upon  the  washstand,  and,  when  this  is 
in  considerable  quantities,  it  is  apt  to  rot  the 
wood,  unless  it  be  dried  immediately.  The 
paperhanging  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  washstand,  is  also  liable  to  be  soiled  by 
the  soap  and  water;  and  to  avoid  this,  a 
piece  of  paper  should  be  pinned  against  the 
wall  during  the  process  of  ablution. 

WASP  STIXGS,  TO  Heal.— It  is  a  fact 
worth  knowing,  that  at  the  season  of  the 
year  when  wasps  are  troublesome  with  their 
stings,  no  application  will  afi'ord  such 
instantaneous  relief  as  a  drop  of  liquor 
potassai— potash- water ;  indeed,  its  eflects 
are  so  unfailing,  that  it  may  be  called  a 
specific  cure.  It  operates  by  neutralizing 
the  injected  poison,  which  is  undoubtedly  ot 
an  acrid  nature.  Families  and  persons  who 
have  the  care  of  children,  will  do  well  to 
have  always  at  hand  a  small  quantity  ot 
this  solution,  which  should  be  kept  in  a 
stoppered  phial.  It  is  not  an  expensive 
application  ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  order  at  once,  and  a  single 
drop  placed  on  the  wound  (which  should  be 
first  sliuhtly  opened)  is  all  that  is  required. 

WASP  TRAP.— A  glass,  shaped  similarly 
to  that  seen  in  the  engraving,  forms  an 
excellent  trap  for  this  troublesome  insect. 
These  glasses  are  to  be  about  half- filled  with 
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sugar  and  water,  or  honey  and  water,  with 
a  little  of  the  mixture  placed  at  the  mouth, 


to  entice  the  wasp  to  enter.    Once  in,  there 
is,  of  course,  no  extrication. 

WATCH,  Management  ot.—I.  Wind 
your  watch  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
same  hour  every  day.  2.  Be  careful  that 
the  key  is  in  good  condition,  as  there  is 
much  danger  of  injuring  the  works  when 
the  key  is  worn  or  cracked  :  there  are  more 
main  springs  and  chains  broken  throui^h  a 
jerk  in  winding  than  from  any  other  cause, 
which  injury  will  sooner  or  later  be  the 
result,  if  the  key  be  in  bad  order.  3.  As 
all  metals  contract  by  cold  and  expand  by 
heat,  it  must  be  manifest  that  to  keep  the 
watch  as  nearly  as  possible  at  one  tempera- 
ture, is  a  necessary  piece  of  attention.  4. 
Keep  the  watch  as  constantly  as  possible 
in  one  position,  that  is,  if  it  hanf,^s  by  day, 
let  it  han^  by  night,  against  something 
soft.  5.  The  hands  of  a  pocket  chrono- 
meter or  duplex  watch  should  never  be  set 
backwards ;  in  other  watches,  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence.  6.  The  glass 
should  never  be  opened  in  watches  which  set 
and  regulate  at  the  back.  One  or  two 
directions  more  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  you  bear  in  mind.  On  regulating  a 
watch,  should  it  be  fast,  move  the  regulator 
a  tritle  towards  the  slow;  andif  goin^  slow, 
do  the  reverse ;  you  cannot  move  the  regu- 
lator too  slightly  or  too  gently  at  a  time, 
and  the  only  inconveaience  that  can  arise  is 
more  than  once.  On  the  contrary,  if  you 
move  the  regulator  too  mucli  at  a  time,  you 
will  be  as  far,  if  not  farther  than  ever,  from 
attaining  your  object,  so  that  you  may 
repeat  the  movement  until  quite  tired  and 
disappointed,  stoutly  blaming  both  watch 
and  watchmaker,  while  the  fault  is  entirely 
your  own.  Again,  you  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful in  respect  of  the  nature  and  condition 
of  your  watch-pocket ;  see  that  it  be  made 
of  something  soft  and  pliant,  such  as  wash- 
leather,  which  is  the  best,  and  also  that 
there  be  no  flue  or  nap  that  may  be  torn  off 
when  taking  the  watch  out  of  the  pocket. 
Cleanliness,  too,  is  as  needful  here  as  in  the 


key  before  winding ;  for,  if  there  be  dust  or 
dirt  in  either  instance,  it  will,  you  may  rely 
upon  it,  work  its  way  into  the  watch,  as 
well  as  wear  away  the  engine- turning  of 
the  case. 

WATER  BISCUITS.— Into  one  pound 
of  flour  rub  three  ouilces  of  butter,  ddd  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  it  into 
a  stifl'  dough  ;  well  knead  it,  and  roll  it  as 
thin  as  waters  ;  prick  with  a  biscuit-pricker, 
and  bake  a  very  pale  brown. 

WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  to 
Yarnish.  —  Boil  some  clean  parchment- 
C'lttint^s  in  water,  in  a  clean  glazed  pipkin, 
till  a  very  clear  size  is  produced  ;  strain  it, 
and  keep  it  for  use.  Give  the  drawings 
two  coats  of  this  mixture,  passing  quickly 
over  the  work,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
colours;  when  dry,  proceed  as  previously 
directed  for  varnishing. 

WATERCRESS,  Culture  of.  —  This 
excellent  salad  plant  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  counties  bordering  on  the 
metropolis,  for  the  supply  of  the  London 
markets.  It  may  be  had  wherever  there  is 
a  moderate  but  continual  stream  of  clear 
water.  In  Kent,  where  the  finest  are  pro- 
duced, the  beds  are  formed  by  widening  the 
natural  stream  to  an  extent  that  will  secure 
a  depth  of  about  three  inches,  to  be  regu- 
lated by  dams  placed  at  intervals  across  the 
stream  ;  the  bottom  is  covered  with  chalk 
or  gravel,  and  the  plants  placed  in  rows 
parallel  with  the  course  of  the  stream. 
When  it  is  desired  to  gather  a  bed,  as  the 
spaces  between  the  dams  are  called,  and 
which  is  done  successively  from  the  head  of 
the  stream  downwards,  the  upper  dam  is 
secured,  and  the  lower  one  opened,  the 
water  is  thus  drained  off,  and  the  cress  is 
gathered.  It  is  also  necessary  to  lay  them 
dry  several  times  in  the  season,  to  clear  the 
plants  of  weeds,  and  to  make  good,  defi- 
ciencies that  may  have  occurred ;  after  re- 
ceiving the  requisite  attention,  the  water  is 
again  admitted,  and  the  plants  begin  to 
grow  again.  In  this  way  they  are  gathered 
almost  throughout  the  year;  and,  in  order 
to  afford  protection  from  the  severest 
weather,  coppice- wood  is  grov.n  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  which  breaks  the 
cutting  wind  in  winter,  and  the  fierce  sun- 
shme  of  summer.  The  watercress  may  be 
grown  in  still  water  that  can  be  occasionally 
changed  by  sluices,  but  they  are  inferior  to 
those  from  constantly  running  water. 

WATERCRESS  STEWED.  — The  fol- 
lowing receipt  will  be  found  to  produce 
an  agreeable  and  wholesome  dir^h.  Lay 
the  cress  in  strong  salt  and  water,  to 
clear  it  from  insects  ;  pick  and  wash  nicely, 
and  stew  in  water  for  about  ten  minutes ; 
drain,  and  chop;  season  with  pepper  and 
salt;  add  a  little  butter,  and  return  it  to 
tlie  stewpan  until  well  heated.  Add  a  little 
vinegar  just  before  serving;  put  around  it 
sippets  of  toast  or  fried  bread.  The  above, 
made  thin,  as  a  substitute  for  parsley  and 
butter,  will  be  found  an  excellent  covering 
for  a  boiled  fowl.  There  should  be  con- 
siderably more  of  the  cress  than  the  parsley, 
as  the  flavour  is  much  milder. 
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WATER,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— 
Water  is  an  inestimable  benefit  to  health, 
and  as  it  neither  stimulates  the  appetite  to 
excess,  nor  can  produce  any  perceptible 
effect  on  the  nerves,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  diet,  and  we  oug^ht,  perhaps  by  ri^^it,  to 
make  it  our  sole  beverage,  as  it  was  with 
the  first  of  mankind,  and  still  is  with  all 
animals.  Pure  water,  flavours  the  food  we 
eat  better  than  any  other  liquid,  and  more 
certainly  preserves  the  juices  in  their  na- 
tural purity;  it  penetrates  more  easily 
through  the  smallest  vessels,  and  removes 
obstructions  in  them.  Water  is  to  be  re- 
commended as  an  ordinary  beverage  on 
two  conditions.  The  first  is,  th'dt  it  should 
be  drunk  as  pure  as  possible.  Impure  water 
is  of  itself  impreg:nated  with  foreign  mat- 
ters, which  may  prove  prejudicial  to  health. 
Hence  it  loses  all  the  advantages  it  pos- 
sesses in  its  pure  state,  and  in  such  a  case 
it  would  be  preferable  to  drink  beer  or  any 
other  beverage,  that  is  saturated  with  nu- 
tritive particles,  rather  than  impure  water. 
The  signs  oi'  good  water  are,  that  it  easily 
becomes  hot  and  cold,  that  in  summer  it  is 
cool,  and  in  winter  slightly  lukewarm;  that 
a  drop  dried  on  a  clean  cloth  leaves  not  the 
slifrhtest  stain  behind;  and  that  it  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  is  also  a  sign  of 
good  water,  that  when  boiled,  it  becomes 
hot,  and  afterwards  grows  cold,  and  sooner 
than  any  other  water.  The  water  of  stand- 
ing pools  aud  wells  is  in  general  extremely 
impure,  and  is  accounted  the  w^orst  of  all. 
River-water  differs  according  to  the  variety 
of  the  soil  over  which  it  runs,  and  the 
changes  of  the  weather;  but,  though  com- 
monly drunk,  it  is  never  pure.  Next  to 
well  and  river-water,  both  of  which  are 
always  impure,  rain-water  follows  in  the 
scale  of  preference.  It  is  very  impure,  and 
a  ready  vehicle  for  all  the  pernicious  matters 
that  are  constantly  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Snow-water  is  much  purer.  The 
water  to  be  most  strongly  recommended 
is  a  spring--water  which  descends  from  lofty 
hills,  through  flints  and  pure  sand,  and 
rolls  gently  along  over  a  similar  bed  of 
rocks.  Such  water  leaves  behind  all  its 
coarse  impurities  in  the  sand ;  it  is  a  puri- 
fied rain  and  snow^-water,  a  fluid  crystal,  a 
real  cordial,  and  the  best  beverage  for 
persons  in  good  health.  The  5eco/2<:/ condi- 
tion attached  to  water-drinking  is,  that 
such  persons  only  choose  it  for  their  con- 
stant beverage,  to  whom  warming,  strength- 
ening, and  nutritive  liquids  are  hurtful ; 
and  that,  if  they  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  it  from  their  youth,  they  use 
some  caution  in  accustoming  themselves  to 
it.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  water  from  their  youth,  cannot 
choose  a  more  wholesome  beverage,  if  the 
water  be  pure. 

WATER,  HARD,  to  Soften.— Half-fill 
a  tub  or  barrel  with  wood  ashes,  and 
then  fill  it  up  with  water;  by  this  means, 
ley  may  be  obtained  w'henever  it  is  w-anted. 
A  gallon  of  this  ley,  put  into  a  large  kettle 
of  hard  water,  will  make  it  as  soft  as  rain- 
water. 

WATERING  BARROW.-Thig  imple- 
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ment  is  intended  for  large  establishments 
where  much  watering  is  ordinarily  done  by 


the  watering-pot.  By  its  u?e,  much  time 
and  labour  of  the  gardener  are  saved,  par- 
ticularly where  the  tank,  pond,  or  pump  is 
at  a  distance  fiom  the  garden. 

WATERING  POT.— The  essential  ope- 
ration of  w^atering  plants  is  considerably 
facilitated  by  the  employment  of  a  well- 
contrived  watering  pot.  The  one  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  figure  has  the  spent 


made  in  three  distinct  parts.  The  first,  A, 
is  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  pot  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  become  easily  out  of 
repair.  This  is  effected  by  filling  up  the 
angle  between  the  spout  and  the  pot  by  the 
hollow  compartment,  b,  in  the  top  of  which 
are  two  openings,  C  and  d;  the  larger,  c, 
for  holding,  when  not  in  use,  the  middle 
piece  of  the  spout,  or  larger  rose;  and  the 
other,  D,  for  the  smaller  rose.  The  larger 
rose,  E,  is  for  using  without  the  middle 
piece  of  the  spout,  and  it  delivers  the  water 
upwards;  the  smaller  rose,  f,  which  can 
only  be  used  with  the  middle  tube  of  the 
spout,  delivers  the  water  downwards,  ex 
aetly  over  the  object  or  space  to  be  watered. 
The  advantage  of  this  rose,  therefore,  con- 
sists in  the  definitiveness  of  its  action,  as 
the  advantage  of  the  larger  rose  consists  in 
the  gentleness  of  its  action.  An  additional 
value  is  given  to  this  part  by  the  screw- 
joints,  which  render  the  spout  perfectly 
vrater- tight;  and  therefore,  among  other 
uses,  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  lady 
gardeners. 

WATER  ON  THE  BRAIN. —  Hydro- 
cephalus, or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  is  a  disease 
more  generally  found  in  infancy  ar.d  very 
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early  vouth  than  at  any  other  period,  and  is    matorv  action   anrl  r.».«      *       t. 

usually  divided  into  acute  and  chronic,  and    the  effused  fl.i'iiThT^!®  absorption  of 

smi.ar  means;  and  the  PPAnn^W^"^?:?5 


external   and   internal,   or  a  collection    of 
fluid  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
or  in  the  ventricles  or  cavities  of  the  brain 
itself.    This  disease  is  almost  always  found 
existiniGr  in  a  scrofulous  state  of  the  syste-n  : 
and  is  either  born  with  the  child  in  a  greater 
or  less  desrree  of  development,  or  produced 
subsequent    to    birth,    either    commencing 
immediately,  or  concurrent  with  the  irritati-.  n 
of  teething;    sometimes  it  is  later  in  its 
attacks,   and  depends  upon    some    special 
irritation,  as  of  worms  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  when  the  enlargement  goes  on  with 
remarkable  rapidity.    The  fize  to  which  the 
bones  of  the  skull  may  be  parted,  and  the 
dimensions   the  head    sometimes  assumes 
are,    in    many    instances,    extremely    re- 
markable:   the  head,  from  its  great  size, 
being  obliged  to  be  supported  on   pillows, 
and    lifted    with    the    child.       The    most 
obvious  symptoms  indicating  this  disease, 
before  the  s'ze  of  the  head  declares    the 
nature  of  the  m^echief.  are,  pains  over  the 
eyes  and  forehead,  heaviness  and  stupor,  i 
dilation   of  the   pupils,   nausea,  vomirin^^,  I 
great  debility  and  slowness  of  the  pulse,  ! 
and  very  often  convulsions.    In  acute  hy-  j 
drocpphalns.  the  disease  commences   with  i 
inflamra-ition    of    the    membrane-J    of   the  ■ 
brain,  and   terminate?    by  an   effusion  of 


r.\  \  V  .  '  ^"^  *^®  eecond.  bv  mercu- 
rial applications,  diuretics,  and  ton^c^  The 
Z^^'T''}-  ^'  '?"  ^^^^°'«  firm  con.i'r;  in^ 
modification  of  both  these  means-  but  at 
„nl'l''^'^'^  ^'^^^^  fo^m.  can 'en :v  be 
undertaken  by  a  professional  person  ^anl 

Td  as'^lhr.'i'^  ^^  f°  experT/nced  eve^ 
ana  as  the  ^\f[(ir^m  phases  of  bofh  forr^^^ 
I  demand  a  practised  judgment  in  knoS 
torn?  t^^  ^^^'  '^  ^^^t  ^he  various  f?yr^p? 
toms.  ,t  IS  unnecessary  here  to  give  modes 

straw  or   flannel    o^urine    'evere    weatTer 
w,l,m    general,   prevent  the  free^fpl^  ot 

or  o^hir  f  ^'"I^T^  ^>>f^^r  tl^an  the  cisterS 
or  0^ her  receptacle;   and,  hpincr  thu«  of  a 

"/'exhaut'/'   '\'  ^^i^'''  Tmrnediafely 
HP    exhausted    when    the    supply    r^a^es 


serum  into  the  ventric:es:  or  between  the  !  merrslo-i  fil-*"*/."^---^^-^^ 


rnhh^r    ^\  ^'V  ^?.^  ^^^  drachms  of  India- 

rernam   till   it   dissolves ;    then    add    f  iahf 

mines  of  tallow,  two  oinces  of  lard    and 

fonr  ounces  of  amber  varnish.     Tncoroorate 

the«e  jno-redients  thoroughly,  and  the  mix- 

^ire  will   he  then  fit  fo?  use.    The  b^ots 

which  require  waterproofing  must  have  two 

hrn'h   c.J'^^^'-  '''^^.^  ^  ^^^^^^  blacking. 

i.sions.    The  bones  of  the  I      wItrpJ^P^/q^f    CIOThVT"^ 

the    natural    openings,  or  Lome  w^ak  .iyp   ^LtT       •  ^^ 

tin-   in    infancy,   enlar-e.     Jn^ker;   makP  ?;  w^  as  ,s  used  by  paper- 

lead  becomes  considerably  i  ^C^ll^^  Xm  ^L  2^'  ^"n  '^''  '"-^^  't  a  little 

pipce  ot  alum   and  a  small  quantity  of  soap- 

ol  n  ^i^'P'^  ^^""^  mixture  with  a  brush 
equally  all  over  the  article.     Or.  mpit  an 

Tr^^^^L  J"^}^^  ^^:^^  ^^^  ^^  ^t  a  quart  ot 
fh/Jl  Ki  ^".^P^^^'ne.  into  which,  when 
tlKTOMghly  mixed  and  cold,  dip  the  cloth, 
and  aftpr-.vard^  hang  it  to  dry 

WATEKPROOF  LEATHER  -Boil  a 
neat  s  foot  in  two  quarts  of  linsepd  oil  for 
two  hours  then  add  six  ounces  of  India- 
rubbpr.  and  let  it  boil  tji]  thoroughly  di=- 
so  yPi  Apply  this  to  the  leather  with  a 
snff  brn«h.  a  WWf^  at  a  time 
.WATER  SOUCHY.-This  is  a  very 
s-.mpie  and  inexpensive  dish,  much  served 
at  the  re-u  ar  fish-dinners.  It  is  excel- 
ipnt  if  well  prepared;  and  as  it  may 
bP^  m.de  with  fish  of  various  kind?, 
whpn  thpy  are  too  small  to  present  a 
eood  appearance,  or  to  be  palatably  dressed 
m  anv  other  way,  it  is  also  very  economical. 
Hr.nndprs.  perch,  tench,  and  eels  are  said 


coats  of  the  org-an,  and  is  usually  fatal  in  a 
few  days:   but  by  far  the  most  ordinary 
form  is  that  of  the  chronic  state,   wh'ch 
may  occur  at  anytime  between  birth  and 
eight  years  of  acre,  and  veiy  seldom  atter 
that  period.    This  form  of  the  disease  is 
characterised  by  the  following  special  symp- 
toms :   drowsiness,  laniaior,  squinting,  vo- 
miting, confined  state  of  the  bowels,  coma 
and  lastly  convulsions 
skull    separate, 
separations    exi 

and  the  whole  head  becomes  considerably 
expanded.  The  acute  hydrocephalus  is 
generally  excited  by  some  irritating  cau^e 
in  the  bowels,  and  is  first  indicated  by 
languor,  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  and  a 
dry  parched  tongue,  succeeded  by  a  hot  dry 
skin,  flushmgs  of  the  face,  pain  over  the 
eyes,  extreme  sensibility  to  lig:ht,  redne-g 
of  the  eyes,  and  contracted  pupils.  The 
pain  on  the  brows  and  forehead  becomes 
extremely  acute,  and  comes  on  at  intervals 
in  fits  of  intolerable  pain,  cauains"  the 
patient  to  shriek  out.  and  comp'-ess  the 
head  with  the  hands.  In  a  short  time  the 
pupils  cease  to  contract,  and  become  en- 
larged, the  dilation  gradually  increasing  till 
at  length  the  i-'s  becomes  inspusible  t,o  the 
influence  of  light,  and  will  neither  contract 
nor  di'ate;  a  permanent  squint  of  one  or 
both  eyes  sets  in.  the  pain  in  the  head  gives 
way  to  a  state  of  drowsiness  and  coma,  and 
the  pulse,  from  being  qu^ck  and  small,  falls  : 
to  a  faint,  almost  imperceptible,  beat-  <  r  I 
flutter,  till  loss  of  sight,  and  a  universal 
letharo^y.  terminates  the  case.  In  t»'e 
treatment  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  or  water 
'n  the  head,  there  are  two  indication*  or 
courses  to  be  pursued,  to  reduce  the  inflam- 


oan^^ve^  best  for  water  souchy;  but  deli- 

9tP  ^oVa.   and   several  other  varieties  ot 

mall  w?.,fe  fish,  are  often  used  for  it  with 

.  od  effPct      It  is  also  often  made  with 

slices  of  salmon,  or  of  salmon-trout,  freed 

irom  the  skin.    Throw  into   rather   more 
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than  sufficient  water  to  just  cover  the 
quantity  of  fish  required,  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the  quart,  a 
dozen  corns  of  "vvhite  pepper,  a  small  bunch 
of  green  parsley,  and  two  or  three  tender 
parsley  roots,  lirst  cut  into  inch  lengths, 
and  then  split  to  the  size  of  straws.  Sim- 
mer the  mixture  until  these  last  are  tender, 
which  will  be  in  from  half  to  a  whole  hour, 
then  lay  in  the  fish  delicately  cleaned, 
cleared  from  every  particle  of  brown  skin, 
and  divided  Into  equal  portions  of  about 
two  inches  in  width.  Take  off  all  the  scum 
as  it  rises,  and  stew  the  fish  softly  from 
eight  to  twelve  minutes,  watching  it  that  it 
may  not  break  from  being-  over- done.  Two 
minutes  before  it  is  dished,  strew  in  a  large 
tablespoonful  or  more  of  minced  parsley,  or 
some  branches  of  the  herb  boiled  very 
green  in  a  separate  saucepan  ;  lift  out  the 
tish  carejuUy  with  a  slice,  and  the  parsley 
roots  with  it;  pour  over  it  the  liqaor  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled,  but  leave  out 
the  peppercorns.  For  a  superior  water 
souchy,  take  all  the  bones  out  of  the 
fish,  and  stew  down  the  inferior  portions 
of  it  to  a  strong  broth;  about  an  hour 
will  be  sufficient  for  this.  Salt,  parsley, 
and  a  Uttle  cayenne  may  be  added  to  it. 
Strain  it  off  clear  through  a  sieve,  and  use 
it  instead  of  water  for  the  souchy.  The 
juice  of  half  a  good  lemon  may  be  thrown 
into  the  stew  before  it  is  served.  A  deep 
dish  will,  of  course,  be  required  for  it.  The 
parsley  roots  can  be  boiled  apart  when  more 
convenient,  but  they  give  an  agreeable 
flavour  Vv'hen  added  to  the  iiqior  at  first. 
Slices  of  brown  or  white  bread  and  butter 
must  be  sent  to  table  always  with  water 
souchy ;  the  first  is  usually  preferred,  but, 
to  suit  all  tastes,  some  of  each  may  be 
served  with  it. 

WATER  STAINS,  TO  Remove  trom 
Crape. — When  a  drop  of  water  falls  on  a 
black  crape  veil  or  collar,  it  leaves  a  con- 
spicuous white  mark.  To  obliterate  this, 
spread  the  crape  on  a  table  (laying  on  it  a 
large  book  or  a  paper-weight,  to  keep  it 
steady),  and  place  underneath  the  stain  a 
piece  of  old  black  silk.  With  a  large  camel- 
hair  brush,  dipped  in  common  ink,  go  over 
the  stain,  and  then  wipe  off  the  ink  with  a 
little  bit  of  old  solt  silk.  It  will  dry  imme- 
diately, and  the  white  mark  will  be  seen  no 
more. 

WATER,  TO  Purify.— Filter  river-water 
through  a  sponge,  more  or  less  compressed, 
instead  of  stone  or  sand,  by  which  the 
water  is  not  only  rendered  more  clear,  but 
wholesome;  for  sand  is  insensibly  dissolved 
"by  the  water,  so  that,  in  four  or  five  years, 
it  will  have  lost  a  fifth  part  of  its  weight. 
Towder  of  charcoal  should  be  added  to  the 
sponge,  when  the  water  is  foul  or  fetid. 
Or,  take  a  large  flower-pot,  and  put  either  a 
piece  of  sponge  or  some  cleanly-washed 
moss  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom.  Fill  the 
pot  three-quarters  full  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand  and  char- 
coal, in  pieces  the  size  of  peas  ;  on  this  lay 
a  piece  of  linen  or  woollen  cloth,  large 
enough  to  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  pot. 
Pour  the  water  to  be  filtered  into  the  basin 
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formed  by  the  cloth,  and  it  will  come  out 
pure  through  the  sponge  or  moss  at  the 
bottom. 

WAX,  TO  Melt  and  Purify.— Where 
six  or  eight  stocks  of  bees  are  kept,  it  will 
be  most  profitable  and  convenient  to  have 
a  tin  vessel  made  to  fit  a  duly  proportioned 
kettle  or  pot,  the  sides  of  which  should  be 
quite  straight,  so  that,  when  it  slides  down, 
there  may  be  no  vacancy  for  the  farina  or 
bee-bread  to  rise  up  between.  Ihe  holes  in 
the  tin  division  should  be  as  numerous 
and  small  as  possible  in  the  bottom,  and 
about  two  inches  up  the  sides  ;  the  bottom 
should  be  quite  flat,  without  a  rim,  like  that 
of  a  quart  tin  pot,  that  it  may  press  the 
dregs  closer  down  when  near  the  bottom. 
Set  the  pot  on  the  fire,  with  about  five  or 
six  inches  depth  of  v.ater  therein,  in  which 
is  to  be  mixed  single  aqua-fortis,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  an  ounce  for  each  quart 
of  water.  In  this  put  as  many  combs  as 
will  conveniently  boil  when  melted.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  melt,  they  should  be 
frequently  stirred,  until  all  be  thoroughly 
melted ;  let  it  then  boil  Mdthout  stirring, 
that  the  wax  may  rise  clear.  It  should  be 
made  to  boil  briskly  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess. As  soon  as  the  yellow  froth  rises, 
put  in  the  division,  and  press  it  down  in 
the  liquor,  until  it  be  about  full;  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  or  what  is  better,  a  tin  ladle, 
first  dipp'ed  in  cold  water,  lightly  skim  off 
the  wax  as  it  rises  upon  the  surface,  and 
put  it  in  a  narrow- bottomed  pan  previously 
rinsed  in  cold  water,  set  as  near  as  may  be 
to  the  pot  on  the  fire ;  and  continue  skim- 
ming the  wax  off  as  long  as  it  rises,  de- 
pressing the  separater  in  proportion  as  the 
liquor  rises.  When  the  liquor  in  the  pan  is 
nearly  cold,  the  wax  is  to  be  taken  out,  and 
what  dross  adheres  to  it  scraped  off.  The 
wax  is  then  to  be  rebelled  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  about  a  fourth  part  aa 
much  aqua-fortis  as  before  to  a  quart;  as 
soon  as  it  boils,  take  it  off,  and  let  it  stand 
until  cold.  The  wax  will  concrete  at  the 
top,  and  the  remaining  dross,  being  scraped 
off',  may  be  further  purified  with  other 
combs.  Another  and  less  expensive  method 
is,  to  put  the  combs  loosely  into  a  canvas, 
or  rather  a  fine  hair  bag,  tied  up  close  at 
the  end,  and  put  into  a  kettle  with  a  due 
proportion  of  aqua-fortis  and  water;  a 
leaden  or  iron  weight  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
bag,  to  keep  it  down  to  the  bottom.  It 
must  be  made  to  boil  so  as  to  throw  up  the 
froth  briskly,  which  is  to  be  taken  off  with 
a  ladle ;  a  thick  board,  with  a  handle  in  the 
middle,  is  then  to  be  put  in,  to  press  out 
the  wax  that  may  be  still  adhering;  it  is 
afterwards  to  be  re- melted,  as  in  the  first 
method.  It  should  be  carefully  observed, 
that  in  these  processes  of  skimming  off  the 
froth,  the  rising  of  a  clear  yellow  should  be 
reserved  by  itself,  as  often  requiring  no 
further  purification.  The  more  torcibly  the 
froth  is  thrown  up,  the  purer  it  will  be,  and 
the  operation  the  sooner  finished.  The  very 
old  brood  combs  are  not  worth  melting; 
but  such  refuse  as  has  been  pressed,  may  be 
kept  in  a  close  tub  or  vessel  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  in  which  time  the  impurities  will 
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ferment  and  decay,  and  the  wax  will  be  in 
a  better  state  for  melting^. 

WAX,  TO  Remove.— Wax  is  removed 
by  spirits  of  turpentine,  using  it  on  a  piece 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  afterwards  getting  off 
the  turpentine  by  continuing  the  friction 
with  a  clean  piece  of  cloth,  or,  if  necessary, 
follow  it  up  by  soap  and  water,  or  spirits  of 
wine.  When  the  wax  is  abundant  in  quan- 
tity, a  hot  iron  should  be  held  near  the 
cloth  till  the  wax  melts,  then  scrape  it  off, 
lay  a  clean  piece  of  blotting--paper  over  the 
place,  and  press  it  with  a  cooler  iron  till  it 
has  taken  up  as  much  as  possible,  after 
which,  proceed  as  above. 

WAXEN   FLOWERS   AND    FRUIT.— 
The  modelling- of  flowers  and  fruit  in  wax 
is  an  easily  acquired  art,  and  one  which  is 
encouraging  in  its  results.    The  materials 
for  commencing  the  process  will  cost  from 
twenty  to   thirty  shillings ;    they  may  be 
obtained  at  most  fancy  repositories,  and 
specimens  of  the  latest  improvements  and 
novelties  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  at 
these   places.    The   petals,   leaves,  &c.,  of 
flowers  are  made  of  sheets  of  coloured  wax, 
which   may  be   purchased   in   packets    of 
assorted  shades.    The  stems  are  made  of 
wire  of  suitable   thickness,    covered  with 
silk,  and  overlaid  with  wax  ;  and  the  leaves 
are  frequently  made  by  pressing  thin  sheets 
of    wax   on    leaves    of    embossed    calico. 
Leaves  of  various  descriptions  are  to  be 
obtained  of  the  persons  who  sell  the  mate- 
rials for  wax-flower  making-.    The  flowers, 
leaves,  and  buds  of  artificial  flowers  will 
serve  as  the   base  of  their  wax   models. 
The  best  guide  to  the  construction  of  a 
flower  is  to  take,  say  a  tulip,  a  rose,  or  a 
camelia  (procuring,  If  possible,  two  flowers 
nearly  alike),  and  carefully  picking  one  of 
them  to  pieces,  lay  the  petals  down  in  the 
order  in  which   they  are  taken  from  the 
flower,  that  you  may  know  their  relative 
positions.    The   natural   flower  will   be   a 
guide  in  getting  the  wax  petals  tosrether, 
and  will  en^ible  the  operator  to  give  not 
only  to  each  petal,  but  to  the  contour  of 
the  flower,  the   characteristics  which   are 
natural   to   it.     In    most   cases,  tliey  are 
merely  pressed  together,  and  held  in  their 
places  by  the   adhesiveness   of  the  wax. 
ifrom  the  paper  patterns,  the  wax  petals  or 
other  portions  of  the  flowers,  may  be  cut. 
They  should  be  cut  singly  by  scissors,  rather 
loose  at  the  points,  and  the  scissors  should 
be  frequently  dipped  into  water,  to  prevent 
the  wax  from  adhering  to  the  blades.    The 
scraps  of  wax  which  fall  from  the  cutting 
will  be  found  useful  for  making  seed  vessels 
and  other  parts  of  flowers.    Very  few  and 
very  simple  instruments  are  required,  and 
those  may  be  purchased  at  the  places  where 
the  other  materials  are  obtained.    Where 
the  manufactured  formations  of  leaves  can- 
not be  obtained,  patterns  of  them  should 
be  cut  in  paper,  and  the  venous  appearance 
may  be  imparted  to  the  wax  by  pressing 
the  leaf  upon  it.    In  the  construction  of 
sprigs,  it  is  most  important  to  be  guided  by 
sprigs  of  the  natural  plant,  as  various  kinds 
of  plants  have  many  different  characteristics 
in  the  grouping  of  their  flowers,  leaves,  and 


branches.  For  the  tints,  stripes,  and  spots 
of  variegated  flowers,  colours  will  be  sup- 
plied from  amongst  the  other  materials,  and 
the  application  of  them  is  precisely  upon 
the  principle  of  water-colour  painting. 

For  the  making  of  waxen  fruit,  the  fol  lowing 
instructions  are  to  be  observed :— The  mate- 
rials of  which  moulds  are  composed^hould 
be  of  the  best  plaster  of  Paris,  which  can 
be  bought  from  the  Italian  figure-makers. 
If  this  cannot  be  procured,    the   cheaper 
plaster  from  the  oil- shops  maybe  substi- 
tuted, if   it  can  be  procured    quite  fresh. 
The  mould  must  be  made  by  an  impression 
from  the  object  to  be  imitated,  made  upon 
the  plaster  before  it  sets;    and,  for  early 
experiments,  an  eg^,  boiled  hard,  will  be 
found  efficient.    Having  filled  a  small  pud- 
ding-basin about  three-quarters  full  of  fine 
damp  sand,  lay  the  egg  lengthwise  in  the 
sand,  so  that  it  is  above,  and  half  below, 
the  level  of  the  sand,  which  should  be  per- 
fectly smooth  around  it.    Then  prepare  the 
plaster  in  another  basin,  which  should  be 
half  full  of  water ;  sprinkle  the  plaster  in 
quickly  till  it  comes  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  then,  having  stirred  it  for  a  moment 
with  a  spoon,  pour  the  whole  upon  the  egg 
in  the  other  basin.    While  the  half  mould 
thus  made  is  hardening  thoroughly,  care- 
fully remove  every  particle  of  plaster  from 
the  basin  in  which  it  was  mixed,  and  also 
from  the  spoon  which  has  been  used.    This 
must  be  done  by  placing   them    both    in 
water,  and  wiping   them   perfectly  clean. 
This    is    highly  important,  since   a    small 
quantity   of    mortar   which    has    set   will 
destroy  the  quality  of   a  second    mixing. 
In  about  five  minutes,  the  half  mould  will 
be  fit  to  remove,  which  may  be  done  by 
turning  the  basin  up  with  the  right  hand 
(taking  care  not  to  lose  the  sand),  so  that 
the  mould  falls  into  the  left  hand;  the  egg 
should  then  be  allowed  to  fall  back  gently 
on  the  sand  out  of  the  mould.    The  egff 
being  removed  and  laid  aside,  the  mould 
must  be  trimmed;  that  is,  the  sand  must 
be   brushed  from  the  flat  surface  of   the 
mould   with    a   nail-brush,    very   slightly, 
without  touching  the  extreme  and  sharp 
edges,  where  the  hollow  of  the  mould  com- 
mences.   Then  upon  the  broad  edge,  from 
which  the  sand  has  been    brushed,  make 
four  equidistant  hollows,  with  the  round 
end  of  a  table-knife;    these  are  to  guide 
hereafter  in  the  fixing  of  the  second  half  of 
the  mould.    The  eg^j;  should  now  be  replaced 
in  the  mould,  and  the  edge  of  the  cast,  with 
the  holes,  thoroughly  moistened  with  sweet 
oil,  laid  on  with  a  feather  or  camel-hair 
brush.    Into  the  basin  from  which  the  sand 
has  been  emptied,  place,  with  the  tgg  upper- 
most,   the    half   mould,  which    should   fit 
closely  at  the  edges  to  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
then  prepare  some  more  liquid  plaster  as 
before,  and  pour  it  upon  the  egg  and  the 
mould,  and,  while  it  is  hardening,  smooth 
it  round  with  a  spoon,  as  with  the  first  half. 
In  due  time,  remove  the  whole  from  the 
basin;    the  halves  will   be   found   readily 
separable,  and  the  egg  being  removed,  the 
mould  is  ready  to  cast  in,  after  it  has  been 
set  aside  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  as  to  harden 
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completely.  For  the  first  experiment,  com- 
mon yellow  wax  may  be  used,  or  the  ends 
of  partially  used  wax  or  composite  can- 
dles. Every  lari^e  object  to  be  imitated 
in  wax  should  be  cast  hollow;  and  there- 
fore, although  the  transparent  lightness 
required  in  the  imitation  of  fruits  is  not 
requisite  in  an  artificial  eg^,  yet,  in  this 
instance,  in  order  to  render  the  instructions 
conformable  with  the  principle,  the  i^gg  will 
be  cast  as  if  it  were  fruit.  The  operato 
must  now  proceed  as  follows  :— Soak  the 
two  pieces  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  hot  wate 
for  fen  minutes.  In  the  mean  time,  melt 
the  wax  very  slowly  in  a  small  tin  saucepan 
with  a  spout  to  it,  care  being  taken  not  to 
allow  the  wax  to  boil,  or  it  will  be  dis- 
coloured ;  a  lump  of  wax,  the  size  of  the 
object  to  be  imitated,  will  be  sufficient  for 
casting  twice  at  least.  As  soon  as  the  wax 
is  thoroughly  melted,  place  the  saucepan  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  and,  takinj^-  the  parts  of 
the  mould  from  the  hot  water,  remove  the 
moisture  from  their  surfaces  by  pressing 
them  gently  with  a  handkerchief  or  soft 
cloth.  The  mould  must  not  be  wiped,  but 
only  pressed.  Having  laid  the  two  halves 
of  the  mould  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake 
in  fitting  the  one  in  its  exact  place  quickly 
on  the  other,  pour  from  the  saucepan  into 
one  of  the  half  moulds  nearly  as  much  wax 
as  will  fill  the  hollow  made  by  the  model, 
-quickly  tit  the  otiier  half  on  the  top  of  it, 
squeeze  the  two  pieces  tightly  together  in 
the  hand,  and,  continuing  to  hold  them 
thus,  turn  them  over  in  every  possible  posi- 
tion, so  that  the  wax,  which  is  slowly  con- 
gealing in  the  internal  hollow  of  the  mould, 
may  be  of  equal  thickness  in  all  parts. 
Having  continued  this  process  for  at  least 
two  minutes,  the  hands  (still  holding  and 
turning  the  mould)  may  be  immersed  in 
cold  water,  to  hasten  the  cooling  process. 
The  perfect  congealment  of  the  wax  may 
be  known,  after  a  little  experience,  by  the 
absence  of  the  sound  of  fluid  on  shaking 
the  mould.  As  soon  as  the  mould  is  com- 
pletely cooled,  the  halves  may  be  separated 
carefully,  the  upper  half  being  lifted  straight 
up  from  the  under  half,  and  if  the  opera- 
tion has  been  properly  conducted,  a  waxen 
egg  will  be  turned  out  of  the  mould.  The 
egg  will  only  require  trimming,  that  is, 
removing  the  ridge  which  marks  the  line  at 
which  the  halves  of  the  mould  were  joined, 
and  polishing  off  the  scratches  or  inequa- 
lities left  by  the  knife  with  a  piece  of  solt 
rag,  moistened  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine or  spirits  of  wine.  It  is  always  desi- 
rable, when  the  materials  and  moulds  are 
prepared,  to  make  several  castings  of  the 
same  object,  as  the  moulds  are  apt  to  become 
chipped  when  laid  by  in  a  cupboard ;  and 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
practice,  beginners  are  advised  to  make  at 
least  a  dozen  waxen  eggs  before  any  other 
object  is  proceeded  with.  If  success  attends 
these  first  efforts,  every  difficulty  in  subse- 
quent operations  will  be  easily  overcome. 
To  colour  wax,  stir  into  it,  while  it  is  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  a  little  flake  white  in 
powder,  and  continue  to  stir  the  mixture 
while  it  is  being  poured  into  the  half  mould. 
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The  fixing  and  shaking  of  the  moulds  must 
be  performed  quickly,  or  the  colouring  mat- 
ter will  settle  on  the  side  of  the  half  into 
which  the  mixture  is  poured.  To  produce  a 
good  imitation  of  the  surface,  in  the  first 
place,  very  slightly  prick  with  a  fine  needle 
the  surface  of  the  object,  and  then,  having 
smeared  it  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  rub 
the  surface  all  over,  so  as  nearly  to  oblite- 
rate the  marks  of  the  needle-point.  The 
simple  operation  thus  described  constitutes 
the  fundamental  process  of  waxen  fruit 
and  flower  making;  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  egg  is  treated,  oranges,  lemons, 
large  gooseberries,  small  cucumbers,  &c., 
&c.,  may  be  operated  upon. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS.— This  well-known 
term  is  specially  applied  to  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  national  income,  but  it  may 
be  equally  brought  to  bear  on  private 
resources  and  outlay  also.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what 
sum  may  be  spent,  as  well  as  the  total 
expenditure  which  may  be  safely  and 
properly  incurred.  When  it  is  definitely 
settled,  the  next  thing  is  to  curtail  the 
expenses  of  each  department  to  an  amount 
proportioned  to  the  total  expenditure,  and 
here  scope  is  afforded  for  considerable 
variation  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
establishment.  Generally  speaking,  about 
one-half  of  a  moderate  income  must  be  set 
apart  for  the  supplies  of  the  house,  the 
other  moiety  to  be  devoted  as  follows  : — 
one- eighth  of  the  whole  to  rent  and  taxes, 
one- eighth  to  clothing,  one- eighth  to  wages 
and  incidental  expenses,  and  one- eighth  to 
medical  attendance,  entertainment  of  visi- 
tors, and  other  superfluities.  The  next  thing 
is  to  apportion  the  items  of  expenditure  into 
weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  payments 
according  to  need.  Thus,  when  the  house- 
wiie  has  carefully  set  down  the  whole  sura 
to  be  spent,  and  divided  it  suitably,  she  will 
be  able  at  once  to  see  how  to  accommodate 
herself  to  circumstances,  and  to  raise  one 
item  or  lower  another  accordingly.  These 
calculations  should  be  made  upon  paper,  and 
a  determination  come  to,  to  abide  by  such 
calculations  at  all  hazards.  Should  the 
expenditure  in  any  one  department  fall 
below  what  has  been  presupposed,  a  fund 
may  be  created  therefrom  to  meet  the 
excess  of  expenditure  in  another  department 
where  the  apportionment  has  not  been  high 
enough. 

WEAKNESS.— There  is  no  derangement 
of  the  human  economy  more  prevalent  than 
that  known  under  the  general  term  of 
weakness ;  and  none  that  requires  a  more 
persistent  and  direct  mode  of  self- discipline. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic,  in  order 
that  the  approaches  of  this  malady  may  be 
warded  ofl',  and  its  attacks  rendered  less 
formidable.  By  weakness  is  meant  that 
state  wherein  the  ordinary  actions  of  health 
are  performed  feebly,  or  below  the  usual 
limit.  By  it,  must  be  understood  a  variation 
of  amount,  and  not  of  kind.  Weakness  may 
exist  by  itself,  and  it  may  be  accompanied 
with  disease,  or  associated  with  oppression. 
Lastly,  in  some  complicated  cases,  it  may  be 
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present  in  some  of  the  normal  actions  when 
others  are  redundant.  In  the  full  enjoyment 
of  health,  the  well- nourished  body  is  neither 
thin  nor  fat ;  and  the  muscular  substance  is 
neither  attenuated,  nor  is  it  wasted ;  and 
the  brightness  of  the  eye,  the  well-coloured 
skin,  and  general  beauty  of  form,  with 
quickness  of  thought,  aptitude  for  action, 
and  ability  for  rest,  indicate  normal  health 
and  absence  of  weakness.  One  of  the  first 
symptoms  which  betrays  itself  in  connection 
with  weakness,  is  a  loss  of  muscular  power, 
or  sense  of  intense  fatigue  after  ordinary 
exertion.  The  patient  complains  that,  after 
he  has  done  his  work,  he  feels  excessively 
tirod — a  symptom  not  to  be  neglected,  as  it 
is  often  the  beginning  of  a  train  of  cir- 
cumstances, whsch  may  terminate  fatally. 
Another  symptom  is  a  failure  of  the  faculties 
of  sensation.  In  some  cases  the  vision  is 
impaired,  or  power  of  adjustment  to  dis- 
tances lessened.  In  others,  a  tendency  to 
deafness  exists,  and  frequently  the  palate  is 
so  far  injured,  that  the  appreciation  of  the 
quality  of  food  is  deteriorated.  Again,  the 
capacity  for  lanar  -  continued  thought  is 
materially  lessened.  The  active  imagination 
is  diminished ;  the  memory  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  objects  is  impaired  ;  and  at 
other  times,  with  the  full  possession  of 
mental  faculties,  there  is  an  unwillingness 
of  action,  and  difficulty  of  being  aroused, 
not  at  all  consistent  v/ith  the  healthy 
subject.  Inability  to  rest  and  take  sleep 
sufficient  for  the  restoration  of  the  body,  is 
another  symptom  to  be  noted.  Where  it 
exists,  the  body  cannot  be  sufficiently  re- 
freshed to  take  on  its  usual  state ;  and  an 
absence  of  sound  sleep  cannot  continue  with 
impunity.  Sometimes  the  appetite  is  capri- 
cious or  Hags ;  but  besides  the  diminution  in 
the-power  of  taking  food,  there  is  a  failure  of 
the^ower  of  nutrition  when  food  sufficient 
for  the  object  is  taken  ;  a  state  which  cannot 
long  exist  unaccompanied  by  a  failure  of  the 
powers  of  performing  the  usual  functions. 
Sometimes  the  failure  of  nutrition  takes 
place  in  the  muscular  system ;  at  others, 
the  fatty  tissue  passes  away ;  and  lastly, 
certain  specific  parts  may  be  observed  to  be 
unnourished,  as  the  corner  of  the  eye,  or  the 
substance  of  the  teeth.  As  manifold  as  are 
the  conditions  of  vigour  and  healtli,  so 
complex  are  the  causes  of  debihty  and  want 
of  strength :  such  as  irregularity  of  food, 
external  influences,  deprivation  of  rest  and 
sleep,  irregularity  of  the  work  performed, 
and  hereditary  detect.  With  regard  to  food, 
the  quantity  should  be  sufficient,  the  quality 
good,  and  the  intervals  at  which  it  is  taken 
appropriate.  These  points  should  be  most 
fully  considered.  It  may  be  here  observed 
that  persons  who  indulge  to  excess  in 
alcoholic  drinks,  are  practically  starving,  by 
taking  an  insufficiency  of  one  kind  of  food, 
and  excess  of  others.  With  regard  to 
external  influences,  it  is  well  known  that 
purity  of  atmosphere,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
light  are  most  important.  Deprivation  of 
rest  and  sleep  have  been  already  alluded  to, 
but  it  should  be  known  that  an  excess  of 
these  is  equally  liable  to  produce  weakness. 
Irregularities  in  the  performance  of  work, 


require  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
Muscular  exertion  may  be  carried  on  to 
absolute  exhaustion  ;  or  it  may  be  so 
neglected  as  to  produce  the  most  debilitating 
influence  on  the  body.  Monotonous  occupa- 
tion has,  also,  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
system,  so  much  so  that  all  persons  require 
to  be  brought  into  monotonous  work  by- 
degrees,  and  no  one  sufl"ers  more  than  a 
strong,  healthy,  well  -  nourished  person, 
when  sifddenly  subjected  to  such  a  course  of 
life.  Of  all  the  causes  of  weakness,  how- 
ever, none  equals  in  power  anxiety  and 
distress  of  mind  ;  so  much  so,  that  an  utter 
prostration  of  strength  sometimes  follows  a 
severe  affliction,  or  distress  of  mind.  Where 
weakness  has  been  inherited  from  the 
parents,  or  is  likely  to  present  itself,  the 
patient  should  systematically  regulate  the 
various  operations  of  hf e ;  and  a  stock  of 
health  and  strength  be  laid  up  for  probable 
emergencies. 

As"^  debility  is  the  state  in  which  the 
powers  of  man  are  lessened,  the  consequence 
of  further  diminution  acts  upon  the  system 
to  his  detriment.  In  a  state  of  nature  onr 
muscles  arc  given  to  us  to  procure  our  food ; 
but  when  debilitated,  labour  cannot  be  per- 
formed, food  cannot  be  procured,  and  inani- 
tion ensues.  When  food  is  procured,  the 
system  is  called  upon  to  perform  very. hard 
work  to  digest  and  adapt  it  to  the  use  of 
the  body.  In  weakness  this  necessary  work 
cannot  be  given ;  the  stomach  does  not 
perform  its  labour,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
nervous  power  to  carry  on  this  necessary- 
work.  The  blood  thus  becomes  enfeebled, 
the  heart  U  unable  to  drive  the  blood  per- 
fectly over  the  system,  and  this  debility- 
engenders  more  and  more  debility,  till 
disease  ensues. 

Weakness  requires  various  modes  of  treat- 
ment, and  in  order  to  restore  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  the  system,  considerable  tact 
and  attention  are  frequently  required  over  a 
very  long  period.  The  first  thing  to  be 
efl"ected  is  the  removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  causes  and  external  influences  which 
have  produced  the  result;  and  this  being 
accomplished,  the  human  frame  will  fre- 
quently spontaneously  return  to  health  and 
strength.  In  all  cases,  a  careful  nursing  of 
the  system  is  demanded,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold,  excessive 
exercise,  or  any  other  violent  mode  of 
treatment.  The  strength-restoring  remedies 
should  progress  gradually  and  step  by  step, 
until  the  frame  is  hardened  and  the  health 
brought  to  its  normal  condition.  Great 
mischief  is  frequently  done  by  exposing  the 
feeble  frame  suddenly  to  external  influences 
of  too  exacting  or  boisterous  character- 
When  considerable  weakness  exists  under 
circumstances  of  great  prostration,  food  in  a 
liquid  form  is  favourable  for  the  moment; 
beef  tea  and  rice-milk,  being  both  excellent 
forms  of  this  class  of  nourishment.  Eggs 
contain  all  the  proper  elements  of  nutrition, 
the  yolk  especially,  mixed  with  wine,  re- 
presenting all  the  elementary  substances 
required  for  aliment  by  the  human  frame. 
Passing  in  order  from  the  partially  fluid 
articles  of  diet,  the  next  kind  of  food  which 
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has  to  be  considered  is  that  which  is  suitable 
lor  the  system  when  it  will  bear  but  little, 
and  yet  that  little  must  be  of  the  li^^htest 
and  most  nutritious  description,  in  this 
department  may  be  reclcoued,  rice  thoroughly 
baked,  pure  bread,  toast,  ^--ame,  pouUry, 
mutton,  with  the  addition  of  mealy  potatoes. 
These  contain  all  elements  necessary  for 
nutrition,  and  are  generally  most  easy  for 
the  stomach  to  di^'est.  The  admiuistration 
of  lish,  at  this  8ta;?e,  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  dilUcult  digrcstion.  Beef  may 
be  regarded  as  too  heavy  where  much 
weakness  exists,  and  pork,  under  such 
circumstances,  should  be  absolutely  ab- 
stained from.  It  IS  necessary  that  the  meat 
should  not  be  tainted;  and  even  the  i^ame 
may  be  more  advantageously  eaten  iresh. 
As  soon  as  possible,  however,  tlie  patient 
should  discard  all  limited  diet,  and  take  all 
the  ordinary  articles  of  food  which  the 
general  experience  of  mankind  finds  ad- 
apted for  nutrition.  In  great  weakness, 
food  should  be  taken  more  frequently  than 
in  health,  but  generally  a  certam  bulk  is 
good,  as  assisting  the  stomach  to  action. 
In  all  cases  where  weakness  exists,  as  mucii 
care  must  be  exercised  in  the  liuid  as  in  the 
solid  food,  large  potations  of  pure  water 
should  be  avoided,  except  in  extraordinary 
cases.  Where  the  case  does  not  call  for 
direct  stimulus,  tea  and  coffee,  with  milk 
and  sugar,  answer  extremely  well  to  re- 
present the  great  part  of  the  bulk  of  the 
necessary  fluid.  Some  weakly  persons  re- 
quire a  gentle  stimulant  with  their  dinners; 
lor  this  purpose,  hock  v/ill  be  found  the 
most  suitable.  When  the  stimulus  of  a 
more  generous  nature  is  needed,  clnret  will 
prove  acceptable.  Whes  a  still  more  in- 
vigorating- auxiliary  is  demanded,  pwrt  wine 
is  the  most  potent.  In  purchasing  wine  for 
medicinal  purposes,  great  pains  should  be 
taken  to  procure  it  genuine,  otherwise  more 
harm  than  good  will  result.  INext  in  order 
to  wine,  is  fermented  liquor,  of  which  table- 
beer,  bitter  ale,  and  porter,  or  stout,  may 
be  taken  as  types.  Where  these  are  ap- 
plicable, they  act  as  both  meat  and  drink, 
having  a  sustaining  power  far  beyond  wine 
or  alcoholic  stimulants.  Bottled  stout  eiiects 
speedy  restoration  of  the  system.  The 
highly  dried  malt,  which  gives  colour  and 
flavour,  is  grateful  to  the  stomach.  In 
cases  where  the  pure  stimulus  of  alcohol 
is  required,  brandy  may  be  resorted  to,  and 
lor  this  purpose,  French  brandy  is  the  best. 
Spirit  is  particularly  applicable  in  cases  of 
sudden  or  great  prostration.  As  for  the 
treatment  of  weakness,  the  variety  of  food 
and  drinks  is  limited,  so  are  the  medicines 
restricted.  Ammonia  and  ether  may  be 
demanded  in  cases  of  great  prostration, 
bark  and  quinine  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
system,  and  the  preparation  of  iron  to 
renovate  the  blood.  Weakness,  which  can 
be  treated  by  other  means  than  these,  can 
be  treated  as  successfully  without  any  medi- 
cine at  all,  by  careful  diet  and  nursing.  The 
particular  value  of  ether  and  ammonia  is 
to  maintain  the  action  of  the  heart  lor  the 
time  being.  The  first  is  particularlyytUu- 
able,  where  it  renuires  rousing;  the  latter, 
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where  the  heart  is  too  feeble  and  too  fre- 
quent. Perhaps  the  quickness  of  the  pulse 
is  the  best  guide  for  the  u.^e  of  ammonia; 
for,  as  a  rule,  the  quicker  and  more  feeble 
the  pulse  is,  above  a  hundred,  the  more 
frequently  may  ammonia  be  administered. 
Bark  and  quinine  come  to  our  aid  as  re- 
storatives of  strength.  'Jhey  do  not  act 
exactly  alike.  The  tincture  of  bark,  or 
concentrated  dec.;ction,  is  invaluable  in 
many  instances,  whilst  quinine  is  as  pre- 
ferable in  others.  In  that  form  of  debility 
which  is  seen  in  consumptive  patients,  more 
benefit  is  derived  from  the  long-continued 
use  of  quinine,  either  with  or  without  the 
occasional  use  of  cod- liver  oil,  than  from 
the  use  of  aiiy  other  simple  remedy.  V.'ith 
the  exception  of  consumptive  weakness, 
where  quinine  is  so  useful,  iron,  as  a  medi- 
cament, takes  the  first  rank  in  the  cure  of 
debility.  The  union  of  quinine  and  iron, 
is  very  valuable  over  large  ranges  of  cases, 
and  for  very  long  periods.  In  the  weakness 
attending  scrofulous  joints,  maladies  of  the 
eyes,  all  forms  of  tubercular  diseases,  except 
those  of  the  lungs,  the  last-mentioned 
treatment  may  be  safely  adopted  for  weeks, 
months,  and  in  some  cases  for  even  a  year 
or  longer,  with  great  advantage.  In  all 
these  cases  it  is  better  to  use  this  remedy 
in  small  quantities,  over  a  long  period,  than 
to  apply  it  in  large  quantities  over  a  shorter 
period.  However,  it  is  preferable  to  ad- 
minister it  immediately  before  food,  so  that 
one  may  mix  with  the  other,  and  both  be 
absorbed  in  the  system  at  the  same  time. 
Weakness  depending  upon  or  attending 
want  of  rest,  requires  narcotics.  When 
opium  is  inadmissible,  the  application  of 
cold  must  form  the  chief  reliance;  and 
there  are  very  few  cases  whicli  do  not  yield 
to  the  proper  use  of  cold  to  the  head ;  some- 
times warmth  may  be  also  applied  to  the 
feet.  Where  weakness  is  combined  with 
disease,  the  former  should  have  the  first 
share  of  attention ;  for,  if  the  disease  be 
violent,  and  the  weakness  severe,  death 
may  inevitably  be  expected.  The  support 
of  the  system  during  illness  probably  saves 
more  lives  than  any  other  exercise  of  the 
medical  art,  and  the  success  of  the  prac- 
titioner in  a  great  measure  depends  upon, 
the  skill  with  which  this  support  is  in  each 
case  efTeC'Cd.  "Weakness,  combined  with 
oppression,  cannot  be  remedied  without  the 
removal  of  the  matter  which  oppresses  the 
system ;  and  sometimes  the  oppression 
cannot  be  remedied  without  the  removal 
or  the  weakness. 

In  all  forms  of  debility,  or  its  compli- 
cations, the  conditions  of  health  must  be 
carefully  regulated,  as  the  patient  regains 
his  strength.  Fresh  air  is  highly  useful, 
and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  its 
wetness  or  dryness,  is  of  consequence. 
L^ght  is  another  powerful  agent  in  the 
cure  of  the  debilitated.  The'" appropriate 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  body  is 
another  important  feature  in  the  treatment 
of  weakness.  As  a  general  rule,  too  much 
rest  is  not  to  be  enjoined;  for  while  over- 
work is  to  be  carelully  avoided  in  any  part 
of  the  economy,  a  moderate  degree  of  exer 
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cise  IS  of  great  value  in  promoting  health. 
Moderate  exercise,  moderate  thought,  and 
even  a  moderate  attention  to  ordinary  busi- 
ness, are  conducive  to  the  restoration  of 
health.  All  the  functions  should  be  exer- 
cised in  a  similarly  moderate  manner.  As  a 
rule,  the  extent  of  the  exercise  should  be 
proportionate  to  the  strength  and  dimi- 
nution of  the  weakness.  When  persons 
in  an  extreme  state  of  weakness  require 
out-door  exercise,  the  easiest  motion  will 
be  obtained  by  a  sailing-boat  or  yacht. 
The  easiest  of  all  forms  of  carriage  exercise 
is  the  Hansom  cab.  In  other  instances, 
the  Bath  chair  or  donkey  chaise  answer 
the  purpose,  before  invalids  are  strong 
enough  to  have  recourse  to  ordinary  vehicles. 
Weakness  is  important  in  its  relation  to 
every  period  of  life.  In  infancy,  many 
diseases  arise  from  irregularities  connected 
with  suckling;  and,  during  the  tirst  year, 
diarrhoea  and  water  on  the  brain  are  the 
principal  maladies  which  arise  from  debi- 
lity. The  weaned  child  relies  more  upon  its 
own  resources  ;  and,  up  to  five  years  of  age, 
these  complaints  gradually  decline  in  fre- 
quency. When  twelve  years  of  age  is  at- 
tained, many  dangers  have  passed  away, 
and  the  greatest  mean  value  of  life  exists. 
Nevertheless,  weakness  has  its  influence, 
and  diseases  of  the  eyes,  tegumentary 
system,  and  joints,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  well- nourished  youth  passes 
through  the  diseases  incident  to  childhood, 
whilst  those  who  are  imperfectly  fed,  are 
unable  to  withstand  the  eflects.  JSext  comes 
a  period  of  great  trial  to  the  frame,  the 
growth  into  puberty,  upon  which  the  wel- 
fare of  the  future  adult  so  much  depends. 
Excessive  over-growth,  without  correspond- 
ing bulk,  is  a  serious  defect,  which  may  be 
of  lasting  injury,  decreasing  the  value  of 
life,  and  increasing  most  seriously  the  lia- 
bility to  disease.  The  period  of  puberty 
requires  the  utmost  care;  a  change  in  the 
system  occurs,  which,  if  rightly  managed, 
makes  the  man;  if  wrongly,  mars  him. 
At  this  period,  the  mental  and  bodily  labour 
should  be  most  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
powers  of  the  system.  Where  this  develop- 
ment takes  place  with  undue  rapidity,  the 
studies  should  be  lessened,  the  exercise  of 
the  bodily  powers  lowered,  and  the  work 
adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  performance. 
At  this  period,  scrofula  is  triumphant,  and 
obtains  its  greatest  power.  Consumption 
also  runs  its  destructive  career,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  malady  continually  in- 
creases during  manhood,  till  the  middle 
period  of  life,  when  the  reproductive  func- 
tion s  cease.  The  conditions  of  health  should 
be  rigorously  followed.  All  external  agen- 
cies, especially  heat,  should  be  duly  regulated, 
and  the  diet  should  be  most  carelully  ad- 
justed to  the  powers  of  digestion,  and  the 
requisite  amount  of  food.  In  incipient  old 
age,  the  administration  of  quinine  and  iron 
in  small  doses  is  attended  with  good  results  ; 
in  addition,  wine,  ale,  stout,  and  spirits, 
according  to  the  peculiarity  of  habit  in  each 
case,  may  be  employed  at  meal-time  with 
benefit.  Finally,  weakness  is  not  to  be 
considered  only  as  a  bodily  ailment,  but  as 


affecting  the  fortunes,  and  influencing  the 
career  of  the  individual.  Where  debility 
takes  possession  of  a  man,  even  in  a  modi- 
fied degree,  he  is  no  longer  able  to  attend 
to  his  business,  and  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  life,  to  which  himself  and  those  depen- 
dent upon  him  look  for  their  support.  The 
daily  task  is  performed  with  ditiiculty,  and 
at  a  further  sacrifice  to  health,  until  utter 
exhaustion  sets  in,  and  all  kinds  of  labour 
have  to  be  abandoned.  Most  important  is 
it,  therefore,  to  regulate  the  human  eco- 
nomy, so  as  to  ensure  an  immunity  from 
weakness  ;  or,  if  existing,  to  have  the  power 
of  applying  remedies,  to  resist  any  further 
encroachments  of  this  insidious  malady. 

WEANING  INFANTS.— The  age  of  nine 
months  is  about  the  average  time  for  wean« 
ing,  but  the  best  guide  is  the  nature  of  the 
milk,  joined  to  the  strength  of  the  child, 
and  its  progress  in  teething.  If  the  milk  of 
the  mother  or  nurse'is  becoming  poor,  it  is 
not  nearly  so  nutritious  as  cow's  milk,  and  ia 
positively  prejudicial,  from  its  tendency  to 
I)roduce  irritation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  If,  there- 
fore, the  material  supply  is  scanty,  or  of 
bad  quality,  weaning  is  desirable  tor  the^ 
sake  of  the  child,  and  for  the  mother's  sake. 
But  when  the  time  can  be  selected,  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  milk  is  good,  and  the  mother 
and  child  both  healthy,  it  may  be  deterred 
until  the  teething  is  in  great  measure  com- 
pleted, which  is  on  the  average  about  the 
twelfth  month.  Whenever  it  is  decided 
upon,  it  will  be  necessary  to  separate  the 
nurse  and  child,  whether  suckled  by  the 
mother  or  a  substitute,  because  the  constant 
pining  for  the  breast  is  increased,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  the  sight  of  its  possessor; 
wliile  in  her  absence,  the  child  is  much  more 
contented,  and  will  take  its  food,  and  fall 
asleep  in  comparative  ease  and  comfort. 
When  the  nurse  has  to  wean  the  child 
without  any  assistance,  it  is  generally  a  very 
troublesome  affair,  and  often  takes  a  long 
time  and  begets  many  struggles  before  it  is 
accomplished.  Almost  all  children  are 
partly  fed  upon  cow's  milk  and  oatmeal,  or 
flour,  before  they  are  weaned,  and  only 
require  the  extra  allowance  of  that  particu- 
lar kind  which  has  been  found  most  suitable. 
By  this  age,  bi.«cuit-powder,  or  tops  and 
bottoms,  or  rusks,  will  generally  agree 
better  than  oatmeal,  gruel,  or  milk  thickened 
with  flour.  In  many  cases,  however,  oatmeal 
seems  to  suit  to  a  much  later  age  ;  and  when 
it  can  be  procured  fresh  ground  and  quite 
sweet,  it  is  a  most  valuable  kind  of  diet. 
By  proper  attention,  the  infant  may  be 
managed  until  it  is  two  years  old,  at  which 
time  it  may  be  treated  in;the  ordinary  manner. 
Particular  care  is  to  be  taken  to  conduct  the 
process  of  weaning  gradually,  that  is  to  say 
she  should,  by  degrees,  give  less  and  less  of 
the  breast,  and  more  and  more  of  artificial 
food ;  at  length,  she  should  only  suckle  the 
child  at  night.  The  autumnal  months,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  bowel 
complaints,  should  not  be  chosen  for  the 
period  at  which  to  commence  weaning,  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  In  cases  where  the  supply 
of  milk  becomes  prematurely  deficient,  or 
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depraved  in  quality,  it  may  be  desirable, 
before  deciding  on  weaning^,  to  try  to  restore 
and  increase  tlie  natural  nutriment  by  such 
measures,  dietiry  and  medicinal,  as  are 
known  by  experience  to  have  been  effective 
in  similar  emergencies.  The  remedies  most 
eflfectual  for  such^purposes  are  some  of  the 
preparations.. of  iron:  the  carbonate,  the 
wine,  and  ;the  metallic  powder  called 
Quevenne's  iron .  Of  the  carbonate,  as  much 
as  will  lie  on  a  sixpence,  or  two  grains  of 
Quevenne's  iron,  or  a  dessertspoonful  to  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  wine  of  iron  (steel 
wine),  in  water,  may  be  taken  three  time^  a 
day.  These  preparations,  and  the  doses  of 
them  named,  may  be  used  with  safety  for 
almost  any  leuj^th  of  time,  due  care  being 
taken  to  use  aperients,  when  required,  as 
the  medicines  before  mentioned  are  apt  to 
prove  constipating.  The  object  may  be 
further  promoted  by  drinking  infusions  of 
anise  or  fennel  seeds,  a  strong"  infusion  of 
borage,  decoction  of  marsh-mallows,  or 
infusion  of  arrack,  all  quite  harmless.  Cod- 
liver  oil,  if  well  tolerated,  may  also  prove 
very  beneiicial.  It  may  be  here  remarked 
that  the  inability  of  the  mother  to  suckle 
her  off'spring,  is  in  many  cases,  the  result  of 
exp'jsing  the  frame  to  tight  pressure  at  that 
period  of  life  when  the  lemale  figure  is  ad- 
vancing to  maturity,  and  when  the  vanity 
of  acquiring-  a  slender  shape,  tempts  many 
young  girls  to  sacrifice  not  only  their  present 
ease,  but  their  future  health  aud  usefulness. 

WEASEL. — This  little  animal  possesses  a 
long  flexible  body,  and  an  extraordinary 
length  of  neck;  this,  together  with  the 
closeness  of  its  fur,  its  extreme  agility  and 
quickness  of  movement,  combine  to  adapt  it 
for  the  hunting-  of  rats  and  mice  in  wheat 
ricks,  in  which  way  it  is  particularly  service- 
able to  the  farmer.  In  pursuing  a  rat  or  a 
mouse,  the  weasel  not  only  follows  it  as 
long  as  it  remains  in  sight,  but  continues 
the  chase  after  it  has  disappeared,  with  the 
head  raised  a  little  above  the  ground, 
following  the  exact  track  taken  by  its  des- 
tined prey.  Should  it  lose  the  scent,  it 
returns  to  the  point  where  the  scent  was 
lost,  and  quarters  the  ground  with  great 
diligence  till  the  scent  is  recovered ;  and 
thus,  by  dintof  perseverance,  will  ultimately 
hunt  down  a  swifter  and  even  a  stronger 
animal  than  itself, 

WEATHER  BOARDING,  to  Preserve. 
— A  composition  for  preserving  weather 
boarding  may  be  made  as  follows  : — Take 
three  parts  of  slacked  lime,  two  of  wood 
ashes,  and  one  of  fine  sand ;  pass  them 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  add  as  much  oil  to 
the  composition  as  Vvill  bring  it  to  a  proper 
consistence  for  working  with  a  painter's 
brush.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  to 
mix  the  materials  thoroughly,  and  with  this 
view,  they  should  be  ground  on  a  stone  slab 
with  a  proper  muUer  ;  but  where  these  con- 
veniences are  not  at  hand,  the  ingredients 
may  be  mixed  in  a  large  pan,  and  well 
beaten  up  with  a  wooden  spatula.  Two 
coats  of  this  composition  being  necessary, 
the  first  may  be  rather  thin  ;  but  the  second 
should  be  as  thick  as  it  can  be  conveniently 
laid  on. 
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WEATHER  PROGNOSTICS.— Persona 
in  every  position  in  society  are  led  by 
motives  of  necessity  or  comfort  to  study  the 
indications  of  the  weather  in  the  various 
appearances  of  the  skies,  the  atmosphere, 
vegetation,  &c.  The  most  reliable  indica- 
tions of  the  weather  are  aff'orded  by  the 
formation  and  position  of  the  clouds.  When 
their  elevation  is  very  great;  when  their 
forms  are  small,  well  defined,  and  thread- 
like, ihey  indicate  rain.  When  they  become 
lower  and  denser,  losing  their  curl-likeform, 
and  spread  into  long"  dark  streaks,  they 
indicate  wind  and  rain,  the  near  or  distant 
approach  of  which  may  be  sometimes  esti-  . 
mated  from  their  greater  or  less  abundance 
aud  permanence.  Sometimes  the  clouds 
present  a  dense  structure,  are  formed  in  the 
lower  atmosphere,  and  move  along  with  the 
current  which  is  next  the  earth.  The  for- 
mation of  these  clouds  to  leeward  in  a 
strong-  wind  indicates  the  approach  of  a 
calm  with  rain.  When  they  increase  rapidly, 
and  appear  lower  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
their  surfaces  full  of  loose  flues,  they  indi- 
cate rain.  When  they  do  not  disappear 
or  subside  about  sunset,  but  continue  to 
rise,  thunder  may  be  expected.  The  sheet 
cloud  is  the  lowest  of  the  clouds,  its  inferior 
surface  commonly  resting  on  the  earth  or 
water.  The  sheet  cloud  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  prognostic  of  tine  weather, 
and  it  is  generally  indicative  of  calmness. 
Wane  clouds  appear  to  arise  from  the 
subsidence  of  mare's  tales  to  a  horizontal 
position ;  but  curl  clouds  do  not  always 
precede  them.  They  are  always  thickest  at 
one  extremity,  or  in  the  middle.  Their 
form  and  relative  positions,  when  seen  in 
the  distance,  frequently  give  the  idea  of  a 
shoal  of  fish.  At  other  times  they  appear 
like  parallel  bars,  or  interwoven  streaks 
like  the  grain  of  polished  wood.  They 
precede  wind  and  rain.  They  are  almost 
alv/ays  seen  in  the  interval  of  storms. 
Sonder  clouds  are  usually  formed  by  curl 
clouds  collapsing  as  it  were,  and  passing- 
into  small  roundish  masses,  in  which  the 
thread-like  texture  of  the  curl  is  no  longer 
discernible.  These  clouds  are  very  frequent 
in  summer,  and  attendant  on  warm  and 
dry  weather.  They  are  occasionally  seen 
in  the  intervals  of  showers,  and  in  winter. 
The  train  cloud  is  formed  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  appearance  of  the  fleecy 
pile  cloud,  and  the  commencement  of  rain, 
while  the  lower  atmosphere  is  yet  too  dry ; 
also  during  the  approach  of  thunder-storms,. 
The  indistinct  appearance  of  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  showers 
of  rain,  snow,  or  hail.  Nimbus  clouds  are 
attended  by,  or  productive  of  heavy  showers, 
accompanied  by  lightning  or  storm.  The 
nimbus  generally  spreads  a  sudden  and 
almost  impenetrable  gloom  over  the  horizon, 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  storm  ap- 
proaches. Although  it  is  one  of  the  least 
beautiful  of  the  clouds,  it  is  frequently 
superbly  decorated  with  its  attendant  the 
rainbow,  which  can  only  be  seen  in  perfec- 
tion when  backed  by  the  widely  extended 
gloom  of  the  storm  cloud.  The  nimbus  is 
known  to  be  formed  of  two  sheets  of  cloud. 
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in  different  electrical  states,  and  hence  it 
is  so  commonly  attended  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  Clouds  in  any  of  the  preceding- 
fo'rms  niay  increase  so  as  to  completely 
obscure  the  sky,  and  at  times  put  on  an 
appearance  of  density,  which,  to  the  inex- 
perienced observer,  indicates  the  speedy 
commencement  of  rain.  But,  before  rain 
falls,  the  clouds  are  generally  seen  to  un- 
dergo a  change.  These  appearances,  when 
the  rain  happens  over  our  heads,  are  but 
imperfectly  seen.  We  can  then  only  ob- 
serve, before  the  arrival  of  the  lower  or 
denser  clouds,  or  throug^h  their  insterstices, 
that  there  exists  at  a  greater  altitude  a  thin 
light  veil,  or  at  least  a  turbid  haziness. 
When  this  has  considerably  increased,  we 
•see  the  lower  clouds  spread  themselves  till 
they  unite  at  all  points,  and  form  a  uniTorm 
sheet.  The  rain  then  commences,  and  the 
lower  clouds  arriving  from  the  windward, 
move  under  this  sheet,  and  are  successively 
lost  in  it.  When  the  latter  cease  to  arrive, 
or  when  the  sheet  breaks,  every  one's  ex- 
perience teaches  him  to  expect  an  abate- 
ment or  cessation  of  rain.  As  the  masses 
of  cloud  are  always  blended,  and  their  ar- 
rangement destroyed  before  rain  comes  on, 
so  the  re-appearance  of  these  is  the  signal 
for  its  cessation.  The  thin  sheets  of  cloud, 
which  pass  over  during  a  wet  day,  receive 
from  the  humid  atmosphere  a  supply  pro- 
portionate to  their  consumption,  while  the 
latter  prevents  their  increase  in  bulk. 
Hence  it  will  sometimes  rain  for  a  lon^' 
time  without  any  apparent  alteration  in  the 
state  of  the  clouds. 

The  sun  appearing  whitish  or  ill-defined 
and  setting  in  the  midst  of  a  haze,  betokens 
rain.  A  morning  sun  rising  surrounded  by 
a  bright  and  lurid  sky,  is  an  indication  of 
rain,  because,  rising  in  the  east,  it  shines 
directly  on  the  rain  falling  in  the  west,  and 
thereby  foretells  approaching  wet  weather 
with  this  humid  wind.  But  the  sun  setting 
in  the  midst  of  a  bright  light  is  a  symptom 
of  line  weather,  because,  when  the  sun 
sinks  in  the  west,  its  rays  fall  on  the  rain  in 
the  east,  whence  the  storm  is  departing. 
If,  also,  the  sun's  rays  appear  like  horns— if 
shorn  of  his  rays,  or  if  he  goes  down  into  a 
bank  of  clouds  in  the  horizon,  inclement 
weather  is  to  be  expected. 

llie  moon  is  another  well-known  indi- 
cator of  the  weather.  If  it  looks  pale  and 
dim,  we  may  expect  rain;  if  red,  wind; 
and  if  of  its  nutural  colour,  with  a  clear 
sky,  fair  v/eather.  Generally  speaking,  if 
the  moon  is  rainy  throughout,  it  will  clear 
at  the  change,  and  the  rain  will  probably 
return  in  a  few  days  subsequently.  It  lair 
throughout,  with  rain  at  the  change,  the 
fair  weather  will  probably  return  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day. 

The  winds  exert  the  chief  influence  over 
the  atmospheric  condition  which  produces 
rain.  Thus,  it  the  winds  blow  from,  instead 
of  to  a  hilly  country,  the  clouds  will  be 
carried  elsewhere,  and  be  precipitated  in 
lower  regions  at  a  distance.  But  it  the  low- 
lying  regions  be  warm,  the  clouds  will  be 
radiated,  and  their  particles  in  a  refined 
State,  will  be  carried  onward  by  the  wind, 


till  they  come  over  a  cold  high-lying  coun- 1 
try,  where  they  will  drop  in  heavy  showers.  I 
The  direction  of  the  wind  must  evidently  | 
affect  the  state  of  the  weather ;  if  it  come 
to  us  after  blowing  over  a  large  surface  of  ' 
land,  it  will  not  be  overcharged  with  mois- 
ture, and  there  will  be  dry  weather :  whereas, 
if  the  wind  come  from  the  ocean,  it  will 
bring  the  vapours  of  the  ocean  with  it,  and, 
of  course,  frequently  moist  weather.  Thus, 
in  England,  a  north-east  or  east  wind  is  not  , 
so  apt  to  bring  rain  as  a  south-east,  or 
south,  or  south-west  wind.  Cold  and  warm  j 
weather,  too,  depend  much  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  As  it  blows  from  the 
cold  regions  of  the  north,  or  the  warm  and 
sunny  districts  of  the  south,  most  persons 
are  sensible  of  the  changes  then  produced, 
and  will  expect  cold  or  w^arm,  dry  or  wet 
w^eather,  as  the  wind  veers  round  to  any  of 
these  points.  But,  beyond  these  general 
laws,  speculations  on  the  chance  failing  of 
rain  in  such  countries  as  Britain  are  ex- 
ceedingly hazardous,  in  consequence  of  the 
variability  of  the  winds,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  at  points  far  beyond  our 
knowledge.  In  all  countries,  however,  par- 
ticular winds  are  noted  for  being  accom- 
panied either  by  wet  or  dry  weather  :  thus, 
the  south  and  the  south-east  winds  bring 
much  moisture  into  Britain,  while  those 
from  the  north  and  north-east  are  cold, 
dry,  and  penetrating.  Not  only  does  this 
arise  from  the  immense  surface  of  ocean 
over  which  these  winds  sweep  south  of  the 
equator,  but  from  these  southerly  winds 
being  of  a  higher  temperature,  whereby 
they  hold  a  greater  quantity  of  vapour  in 
suspension  or  solution,  the  condensation  of 
which  must  be  proportionately  greater,  on 
arriving  in  this  colder  climate.  Accordingly 
it  has  been  observed,  that  the  v/ind  will 
turn  from  the  north  to  the  south  quietly, 
and  without  rain;  but  on  returning  from 
the  south  to  the  north,  will  blow  hard,  and 
bring  much  rain.  Again,  if  it  begin  to  rain 
from  the  south,  with  a  high  wind  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  the  wind  falls,  but  the  rain 
continues,  it  is  likely  to  rain  for  twelve 
hours  or  more,  and  does  usually  rain  until  a 
strong  north  wind  clears  the  air.  For  the 
same  reason,  winds  from  the  west  and 
south-west  are  considered  to  bring  with 
them  wet  weather. 

The  seasons  as  at  present  existing,  afford 
indications  of  what  their  Ibllowers  will 
probably  be.  Thus,  a  moist  autumn  with  a 
mild  winter,  is  generally  followed  by  a  cold 
and  dry  spring,  which  greatly  retards 
vegetation.  If  the  summer  be  remarkably 
rainy,  it  is  probable  that  the  ensuing 
winter  will  be  severe  ;  for  the  great  evapo- 
ration will  have  carried  off  too  much  heat 
from  the  earth.  Wet  summers  are  generally 
attended  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  seeds 
on  the  white-thorn  and  dog-rose  bushes; 
hence  the  unusual  fruittulness  of  these 
shrubs  betokens  a  severe  winter  ;  the  cause 
being  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  and  the 
consequent  coldness  by  evaporation.  When 
it  rains  plentifully  in  May,  it  will  rain  but 
little  in  September,  and  the  reverse.  When 
the  wind  is  south-west  during  summer  or 
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autumn,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air 
unusually  cold  for  the  season,  both  to  the 
feeling-  and  the  thermometer,  with  a  low 
barometer,  much  rain  may  be  expected.  A 
rainy  winter  redicta  a  cold  spriuLf.  and 
therefore  an  upproductive  year.  The  3I;irch 
■winds  causinj,nireat  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  wet  soil,  chill  it  so  much  that  it  is  in  a 
bad  state  for  vegetation,  and  the  crops  must 
suffer  accordinurly.  If,  therefore,  much  or 
frequent  rain  falls  in  winter,  the  above- 
mentioned  bad  consequences  will  follow ; 
whereas,  if  the  winter  had  been  dry,  the 
injurious  process  of  excessive  evaporation 
in  the  following  spring  would  not  be  under- 
gone by  the  soil.'  When  there  has  been  no 
storm  before  or  after  the  vernal  equinox,  the 
ensuing  summer  in  generally  dry.  Wiien  a 
storm  happens  from  an  easterly  point  on 
the  19th,  20th.  or  2l3t  ol  May.  the  succeeding 
summer  is  i^enerally  dry.  When  a  st^rm 
arises  on  the  25th,  26th,  or  27th  of  Mtrch 
(and  not  betbre),  in  any  point,  the  succeeding 
summer  is  generally  dry.  If  there  be  a 
storm  at  south-west,  or  west-south-west,  on 
the  19th,  2i)th,  21st,  or  22nd  of  March,  the 
succeeding  summer  is  generally  wet. 

The  animal  creation  affords  many  indications 
of  the  forthcoming  weather.  The  low  flight 
of  swallows  is  a  sign  of  approaching  rain. 
The  nause  of  this  is,  that  they  pursue  flies, 
which  delight  in  w^arm  air ;  and  these  flies 
escaping  from  the  excess  of  moisture  above, 
descend  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  ea:  t::, 
and  are  there  pursued  by  these  birds.  The 
appearance  of  cranes  and  other  birds  of 
passage  early  in  autumn  announces  a  very 
severe  winter,  for  it  is  a  sign  that  winter 
has  already  begun  in  the  northern  countries. 
Ducks,  geese,  and  other  water- fowls,  before 
the  approach  of  rain,  may  be  seen  to  throw 
water  with  their  bills  over  their  backs,  and 
dive  frequently,  the  cause  of  which  is,  that 
although  so  much  in  the  water  they  do  not 
like  being  wetted  to  the  skin ;  to  avoid 
which,  when  warned  by  the  peculiar  sen- 
sation foretelling  rain,  they  close  their 
plumage  together,  by  throwing  a  sudden 
weight  of  water  upon  their  bodies,  in  the 
direction  of  the  growth  of  their  feathers. 
Cattle,  before  the  approach  of  rain,  may  be 
seen  stretching  out  their  necks,  and  snuffing 
in  the  air  with  distended  nostrils,  which 
doubtless  is  occasioned  by  the  odours  of 
plants  being  more  powerful  than  usual 
when  the  air  is  saturated  with  an  excess  of 
moisture.  Dogs  closely  confined  in  a  room, 
become  drowsy  and  stupid  before  rain  ;  the 
same  is  observed  of  cats  in  a  less  degree ; 
horses  neigh  much ;  donkeys  bray ;  cattle 
low  ;  the  lallow-deer  becomes  restless  ;  and 
many  other  animals  from  the  uneasiness 
they  feel,  owing  to  the  altered  condition, 
prognosticate  the  approach  of  rain.  Insects 
being  very  sensible  of  every  change  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  are  good  weather- 
guides  ;  hence,  tine  weather  may  be  predicted 
when  many  spider's  webs  are  seen  in  the 
open  air ;  also  when  bees  are  Ibund  far 
beyond  their  hives, 


On  the  contrary,  when 
spiders  remain  hidden,  and  bees  do  not  range 

abroad  as  usual,  rain  may  be  expected.  ^ , ,„.„ 

Many  plants  and  flowers  are  excellent  indi-  |  Are  certain'signs  of  asimny'day* 


cators  of  atmospheric  changes.  The  opening 
and  shutting  of  some  flowers  depend  not  so 
much  on  the  action  of  light  as  on  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  their  opening- 
and  shutting  betoken  change.  The  common 
duckweed  or  stitch- wort  may  be  considered 
as  a  natural  barometer;  for  if  the  small 
upright  flowers  are  closed,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  of  rain.  During  dry  weather  they 
expand  freely,  and  are  regularly  open  from 
niiie  in  the  morning  till  noon.  After  rain 
they  become  pendent,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  they  again  rise.  The  purple  sand- 
wort is  another  indicator  of  the  weather;  its 
beautiful  pink  flowers  expand  only  during 
the  sunshine,  and  close  at  the  approach  of 
rain.  The  pimpernel  has  been  justly  named 
"thepoor  man's  weather-glass."  When  its 
small  brilliant  red  flowers  are  widely  ex- 
tended in  the  morning,  a  fine  day  may  be 
expected ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  of  rain  when  the  delicate  petals  of  the 
flower  are  closed.  If  the  Siberian  sow- 
thistle  shuts  at  night,  the  ensuing  day  will 
be  fine,  and  if  it  opens,  the  weather  will  be 
cloudy  and  rainy.  When  the  African  mari- 
gold remains  closed  after  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  or  evening,  rain  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  stalks  of  the  trefoil  swell  and 
grow  more  upright  previous  to  rain,  and 
the  speedwell,  so  universal  a  favourite  in 
every  hedge-row,  closes  its  blue  corolla 
before  rain  comes  on,  opening  again  when  it 
ceases. 

Natural  phenomena  serve  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  foretell  the  weather.  Thus,  when 
mountain  ranges  or  distant  objects  appear 
nearer  to  us  than  usual,  when  sounds  are 
heard  more  clearly  from  a  distance,  when 
the  dust  blows  in  eddies  on  the  ground,  rain 
may  be  expected. 

Personal  sensations  act  as  weather  predictors , 
to  a  certain  extent.  In  certain  habits  of 
body,  pain  in  the  head,  toothache,  irritability 
of  temper,  pains  in  old  sores  which  have 
healed,  aching  of  the  limbs,  shooting  of  the 
corns,  and  excessive  nervousness,  are  all 
signs  of  approaching  wet  weather.  Head- 
ache, drowsiness,  and  general  lassitude,  fre- 
quently precede  thunderstorms. 

Domestic  phenomena  prognosticate  the  wea- 
ther in  various  ways.  The  continued  damp- 
ness of  the  baalustrades  betokens  heavy 
rain  ;  the  dampness  of  salt  in  the  salt-cellars 
affords  the  same  indication ;  the  cracking  of 
furniture,  and  the  creaking  of  the  boards  of 
the  floor  and  the  stairs  also,  foretell  rain. 
The  fire  burning  dull  is  generally  a  sign  of 
wet  weather,  but  when  it  burns  brightly 
dry  weather  and  frost  may  be  expected. 

The  following  weather  proverbs  of  various 
countries,  are  given  for  the  purpose  of 
familiarizing  the  various  theories  to  the 
mind  and  assisting  the  memory  :— 

English. 

A  rainbow  in  the  morning  is  the  shepherd's 

warning. 
A  rainbow  at  night  is  the  shepherd's  delight. 


Evening  red,  and  next  morning  gray 
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When  the  glow-worm  lights  her  lamp 
Then  the  air  is  always  damp. 

If  the  cock  gees  crowing  to  bed. 
He'll  sureJy  rise  with  a  watery  head. 

When  you  see  the  gossamer  flying 
Be  ye  sure  the  air  is  drying-. 

When  black  snails  cross  o'er  your  path, 
Then  a  cloud  much  moisture  hath. 

When  the  peacock  loudly  bawls 
Soon  there'll  be  both  rain  and  squalls. 

When  ducks  are  driving  thro'  the  burn 
That  night  the  weather  takes  a  turn. 

If  the  moon  shows  like  a  silver  shield 
Be  not  afraid  to  reap  your  field  ; 
But  if  she  rises  hal(3ed  round 
Soon  shall  we  trtad  on  deluged  ground. 

When  rooks  fly  sporting  high  in  air 
It  shows  that  v/indy  storms  are  near. 

A  cold  May  and  a  windy 
Makes  a  fat  barn  and  findy. 

FilE>'CH. 

When  it  thunders  in  March,  we  may  cry 
alas! 

A  dry  year  never  beggars  the  master. 

January  and  February  do  fill  or  empty  the 
granary. 

A  dry  March,  a  snowy  February,  a  moist 
i\pril,  and  a  dry  May,  presage  a  good 
year. 

To  St.  Valentine  the  spring  is  neighbour. 

At  St.  Martin's,  winter  is  in  his  way. 

A  cold  January,  a  feverish  February,  a 
dusty  ]March,  a  weepm^^  April,  a  windy 
3Iay,  presage  a  good  year  and  gay. 

Italian. 
Dearth  under  water,  bread  under  snow. 

When  the  cock  drinks  in  summer,  it  will 
rain  a  little  after. 

As  3Iars  hasteneth,  all  the  humours  feel  it. 

January  commits  the  fault,  and  May  bears 
the  blame. 

A  year  of  snow,  a  year  of  plenty. 

Spanish. 
April  and  May,  the  keys  of  the  year. 

A  cold  April,  much  bread  and  little  wine. 

A  red  morning,  wind  or  rain. 

The  moon  with  a  circle  brings  water  in  her 
beak. 


Bearded  frost,  forerunner  of  snow. 

Neither  give  credit  to  a  clean  winter  nor  a 
cloudy  spring. 

Clouds  above,  water  below. 

An  easterly  wind  carries  water  in  his  hand. 

A  March  sun  sticks  like  a  lock  of  wool. 

When  there  is  a  spring  in  winter,  and  a 
winter  in  spring,  the  year  is  never  good. 

When  it  rains  in  August,  it  rains  wine  cr 
honey.  ; 

The  circle  of  the  moon  never  filled  a  pond, 
but  the  circle  of  the  sun  wets  a  shepherd. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that 
prognostications  respecting  the  weather 
must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  uncertain. 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  winds  are  the 
grand  disturbers  of  the  weather,  and  that  to 
them  we  may  proximately  ascribe  the 
occurrence  of  clear  skies,  fogs,  clouds,  rain, 
&c.  As  the  winds  originate  from  circum- 
stances frequently  far  beyond  our  horizon, 
and  cannot  consequently  be  foreseen,  every 
prognostic  of  either  fine  or  bad  weather  is 
liable  to  total  derangement. — See  Barome- 
ter, Rain- Gauge,  Thermometer,  etc. 

WEATlIEB-l^KOOF  COMPOSITION.— 
Mix  some  sand  with  double  the  quantity  of 
wocd  ashes,  well  sifted,  and  three  times  as 
much  slacked  lime;  grind  these  with  linseed 
oil,  and  use  the  composition  in  the  same 
manner  as  paint ;  the  first  coat  thin,  the 
second  thick ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  will 
become  so  hard  as  to  resist  eff"ectual]y  all 
influences  of  the  weather. 

WEDDING  CAKE.— Take  five  pounds 
of  flour,  dried  and  sifted,  two  pounds  of 
fresh  butter,  five  pounds  of  currants,  care- 
fully washed,  picked,  and  dried,  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  loaf-sugar,  two  nutmegs,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  half  that 
quantity  of  cloves,  all  beaten  and  sifted; 
sixteen  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  kept  sepa- 
rate ;  a  pound  of  blanched  almonds  pulped 
in  orange-flower  water,  and  a  pound  each  of 
candied  citron,  lemon,  and  orange-peel,  cut 
into  slices.  Mix  these  ingredients  in  the 
following  manner :— First,  work  the  butter 
wiih  the  hahd,  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of 
cream,  then  beat  in  the  sugar  for  ten 
minutes,  whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a 
troth,  and  add  the  butter  and  sugar  ;  next 
beat  the  yolks  for  ten  minutet;,  and  the 
flour  and  spices,  and  beat  the  whole  together 
for  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  oven  is  ready; 
then  mix  in  lightly  the  currants,  almonds, 
and  candied  peel,  with  the  addition  of  a  gill 
of  white  wine  and  a  gill  of  brandy.  Line  a 
hoop  with  paper,  rub  it  well  with  butter, 
pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  cake  in  a 
tolerably  quick  oven. 

1^  Flour,  5lbs.  ;  butter  2lb8. ;  currants, 
5lb8.  ;  sugar,  l^lb.  ;  nutmegs,  2;  mace,  ioz. ; 
cloves,  |oz. ;  eggs,  16 ;  almonds,  lib. ; 
orange- flower  water,  suflBcient;  candied 
citron,  lemon,  and  orange-peel,  lib.  each; 
brandy,  l  gill ;  white  wine,  i  gill. 
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Almond  Icing  for  Wedding  Cake. — Beat  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  to  a  strong  Iroth ; 
pulp  a  pound  of  atmonda  very  line  with 
rose-water,  mix  them,  with  the  eggs,  lightly 
together ;  add  by  degrees  a  pound  ot  loaf 
sugar  in  powder.  When  the  cake  is  suffi- 
ciently baked,  take  it  out  of  the  oven,  and 
lay  in  this  icing ;  then  put  the  cake  in  the 
oven  again,  to  brown. 

t^  E,^j^s,  3  whites  ;  almonds,  lib. ;  rose- 
water,  sufficient ;  su^ar,  lib. 

Sugar  Icing  for  Wedding  Cake.—Be2it  two 
pounds  of  double-refined  sugar  with  two 
ounces  of  fine  sraroh,  sift  the  whole  through 
a  gauze  sieve,  then  beat  the  whites  of  five 
eggs  with  a  knite,  upon  a  pewter  dish,  for 
half  an  hour ;  mix  in  the  sugar  a  little  at  a 
time,  or  it  will  cause  the  eggs  to  subside, 
and  will  injure  the  colour;  when  all  the 
sugar  is  put  in,  beat  it  for  half  an  hour 
longer,  and  then  lay  on  the  almond  icing, 
spreading  it  evenly  with  a  knife.  If  put  on 
as  soon  as  the  cake  comes  out  of  the  oven, 
it  will  harden  by  the  time  the  cake  is  cold. 

C^  Sugar,  2lbs.  ;  starch,  2oz3. ;  eggs, 
5  whites. 

WEDDING  CEREMONY,  Etiquette 
OF. — The  order  of  going  to  church  is  as  fol- 
lows :  —  The  bride,  accompanied  by  her 
father,  not  unfrequently  her  mother,  and 
uniformly  by  a  bridesmaid,  occupies  the 
first  carriage.  The  father  hands  out  the 
bride,  and  leads  her  to  the  altar,  the  mother 
and  the  bridesmaid  following;  after  them 
come  the  other  bridesmaids,  attended  by 
the  groomsmen,  if  there  are  more  than  one. 
The  bridegroom  occupies  the  last  carriage, 
with  the  principal  groomsman,  an  intimate 
f/iend,  or  brother ;  he  follows,  and  stands 
facing  the  altar,  with  the  bride  at  his  left 
hand.  The  father  places  himself  behind, 
with  the  mother,  if  she  attend.  The  chief 
bridesmaid  occupies  a  place  on  the  left  of 
the  bride,  to  hold  her  gloves,  handkerchief, 
and  flowers  ;  her  companions  range  them- 
selves on  the  left.  If  any  difficulties  occur 
from  forgetfulness,  the  pevv-opener  can  set 
everything  right,  liemeraber  to  take  the 
licence  and  ring  witli  you.  The  fee  to  a 
clergyman  is  according  to  the  rank  and 
fortune  of  the  bridegroom;  the  clerk  ex- 
pects five  shillings,  and  a  trifle  should  be 
given  to  the  pew-opener  and  sexton.  When 
the  ceremony  is  concluded,  the  bride,  taking 
the  bridegroom's  arm,  goes  into  the  vestry, 
the  others  following ;  signatures  are  tiien 
affixed,  and  a  registration  made,  after 
which  the  married  pair  enter  their  car- 
riage and  proceed  to  the  breakfast,  every 
one  else  following.  The  order  of  return  from 
church  diflers  from  going,  in  the  fact  that 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  now  occupy  the 
same  carriage,  the  bride  being  on  the  bride- 
groom's left,  and  a  bridesmaid,  and  a 
groomsman,  or  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  bride,  occupying  the  front  seats  of  the 
carriage.  2'he  wedding  breakfast  having  been 
already  prepared,  the  wedding  party  return 
thereto.  If  a  large  party,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  occupy  seats  in  the  centre  of 
the  long  table,  and  the  two  extremities 
should  be  presided  over  by  elderly  relatives, 
if  possible,  one  from  each  family.  Every- 
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body  should  endeavour  to  make  the  occa- 
sion as  happy  as  possible.  One  of  the 
senior  members,  of  either  the  bride  or 
bridegroom's  family,  should,  some  time 
before  the  breakfast  terminates,  rise,  and 
in  a  brief  but  felicitous  manner,  propose 
"  Health  and  happiness  to  the  wedded  pair." 
It  is  much  better  to  drink  their  healths 
together  than  separately;  and,  after  a  brief 
interval,  the  bridegroom  should  return 
thanks,  which  he  may  do  without  hesi- 
tation, since  no  one  criticises  a  speech  on 
such  an  occasion.  A  few  words,  feelingly 
expressed,  are  all  that  is  required.  The 
breakfast  generally  concludes  with  the  de- 
parture ot  the  married  pair  upon  their 
wedding  tour.  Cards  are  generally  sent  out 
about  a  week  or  two  previous  to  the  return 
of  the  travellers,  stating  when  the  newly- 
w-edded  couple  will  be  '-at  home."  Plain 
cards  are  now  most  fashionable,  but  ques- 
tions relative  to  them  ought  to  be  referred 
to  the  person  who  supplies  them,  as  in  this 
respect  fashions  are  changing  continually. 
Reception: — When  the  married  pair  have 
returned  from  their  trip,  and  the  day  of 
reception  arrives,  wedding  cake  and  wine 
are  handed  round,  of  which  every  one  par- 
takes, and  each  expresses  some  kind  wish 
for  the  happiness  of  the  newly-married 
couple.  The  bride  ought  not  to  receive 
visitors  without  a  mother,  sister,  or  some 
female  friend  being  present,  not  even  if 
her  husband  is  at  home.  3Iany  gentlemen 
are  prevented,  by  their  pursuits  and  en- 
gagements, from  being  present  at  these 
receptions;  when  such  is  the  case,  they 
should  be  represented  by  some  old  friend 
of  the  family,  and  an  apology  ofl'ered  for 
the  absence  of  the  principal. 

WEDGE.— A  simple  implement,  of  great 
utility  in  cases  where  an  immense  pressure 
and  little  motion  are  required.  The  v^^edge 
is  frequently  employed  for  splitting  masses 
of  timber  or  stone.  Ships  are  raised  in 
docks  by  wedges  driven  under  their  keels. 
Sometimes  they  have  been  applied  to  re- 
store a  declining  edifice  to  a  perpendicular 
position.  In  the  annexed  engraving,  a  c  B 
13  employed  in  cleaving  wood,  and  its  me- 
chanical power  is  estimated  by  the  propor- 
tion of  A  B  to  D  c.     This  is  sometimes 


diflferently  stated,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
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positively  what  is  the  exact  power  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  wedge,  as  it  is  generally 
driven  by  blows  of  a  mallet  or  hammer; 
there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
penetrating  power  is  increased  by  increasing 
the  length,  d  c,  in  proportion  to  the  breadth, 
A  B.  The  wedge,  in  part,  owes  its  value  to 
a  quality  which,  in  most  machines,  is  a 
diminution  of  their  effect,  that  is,  the  fric- 
tion which  arises  between  it  and  the  sub- 
stance it  divides.  Were  it  not  for  the  im- 
mense friction  which  prevails  in  the  use  of 
the  wedge,  it  would  recede  to  its  original 
position,  between  the  successive  blows,  and 
thus  no  progress  would  be  made.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  the  pressure  and  adhesion 
of  the  surfaces  prevent  the  recoil,  and  thus 
a  succession  of  slight  blows  effect  a  result 
which  previously  might  have  been  supposed 
beyond  human  power  to  realise. 

WEEDING.— All  lands  are  more  or  less 
infested  with  weeds,  which  injure  the  crops 
and  vegetation,  by  extracting  the  nourish- 
ment from  the  ground,  and  greatiy  impede 
the  cultivation  by  spreading  their  entangled 
roots  beneath  the  surface.  The  manure 
deposited  on  the  soil  is  destined 
exclusively  for  the  support  of  what  is 
meant  to  be  raised,  and  every  useless 
plant,  which  lives  upon  it,  is  so  far 
noxious,  and  oug^ht  to  be  extirpated. 
The  surest  method  of  keeping  away 
weeds  is  to  prevent  their  growth,  and 
thus  cut  off  the  vicious  produce  at  its 
source.  All  embankments  and  boun- 
daries of  lields,  and  all  road  sides  in 
the  locality,  should  be  cleared  of  every 
species  of  weed.  It  is  also  desirable 
to  sow  clean  seed,  and  to  use,  if 
possible,  such  as  are  free  from  the 
seeds  of  noxious  vegetables.  Xotwith- 
staudino-  all  ordinary  precautions, 
lands  vvill  develope  a  crop  of  weeds, 
because  some  weeds  will  be  uninjured 
for  centuries  in  the  soil,  and  the  winds 
will  waft  others  from  great  distances. 
Annuals  and  biennials  maybepartially 
extirpated  by  a  well- wrought  summer 
fallow,  or  if  the  soil  be  light,  by  the 
culture  of  potatoes  or  turnips,  for  the 
land  in  that  case  is  well  cleaned  in 
spring,  as  well  as  hoed  in  summer. 
Hand- hoeing  for  this  purpose  is  some- 
times necessary,  and  the  implement 
known  as  the  weed-hook  as  seen  in  the 
engraving  is  effective.  If,  however,  no 
ordinary  process  of  tousing  and  cleaning 
the  land  extirpate  the  v/eeds, the  more  tedious 
and  expensive  operation  of  hand- pulling 
must  be  resorted  to.  Weeds  are  the  insi- 
dious enemies  of  a;^riculture,  and  it  is  to 
their  subtle  growth  that  may  be  ascribed, 
much  of  the  indifference  to  their  exter- 
mination. Slovenliness  is  too  often  the 
rule;  and  sometinnes  for  the  vtant  of  the 
expenditure  of  a  very  trifling  sura,  whole  i 
acres  are  over- run  with  weeds,  and  re-  ! 
claimed  only  by  an  outlay  of  many  pounds.  | 
Manure  is  lavished ;  whereas,  by  an  un-  I 
remitting  attention  to  the  autumn  stubbles,  | 
the  task  of  keeping  a  clean  soil  is 
comparatively  easy,  less  cultivation  will  be  ; 
required,  and  more  abundant  and  superior  j 
crops  yielded. 


WEEDS,  Disposal  of.— There  are  three 

methods  of  disposing  of  the  vejjetable  matter 
of  weeds,  after  the  soil  has  been  pared,  and 
the  refuse  dragged  into  rows  :  First,  to  burn 
the  heaps  and  spread  the  ashes;  second,  to 
mix  lime  with  the  vegetable  matter,  when 
carted  to  some  convenient  spot ;  third,  to 
cart  it  to  the  homestead,  where  it  serves  to 
form  the  bottom  of  the  cattle  yard.  With 
regard  to  the  first  plan,  fine  weather  is 
indispensable  to  its  practicability ;  but,  when 
this  prevails,  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
means  of  destroying  all  weeds^,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  one  to  be  adopted,  when 
the  soil^  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  addition  of  ashes  as  a  manure.  With 
regard  to  the  second  method,  in  the  event 
of  rain,  the  application  of  lime  will  be  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  destroying  the 
veo-etable  matter,  and  converting  it  into  a 
valuable  manure.  With  regard  to  the  third, 
the  expense  of  carrying  to  and  fro  is  a 
great  objection.  Some  farmers  send  men 
into  the  stubbles  with  a  fork  to  dig  out  the 
patches  of  couch,  which  are  thrown  into  a 
cart,  laid  in  a  long  heap  on  the  field,  then 
carted  on  dung,  and  the  whole  being  turned, 
it  is  applied  to  the  next  crop.  This  is  an 
expeditious  method,  but  the  treading  is 
detrimental  to  the  land,  and  the  operation 
would  be  better  performed  by  the  scarifier. 

WEEKLY  PKOVISION.-The  providing 
for  the  week  is  affected  by  many  causes. 
Thus,  at  a  distance  from  market,  numerous 
articles  are  of  necessity  purchased  at  inter- 
vals which  would  be  bought  as  they  are 
wanted,  where  the  proximity  to  good  shops 
admits  of  such  a  convenient  mode.  In  the 
country  it  is  often  impossible  to  procure 
butcher's  meat,  or  even  batter,  except  on 
market-days ;  so  that  even  in  the  sultry 
summer  weather,  a  stock  sufiicient  for  the 
interval  must  either  be  laid  in  at  those 
times,  or  the  articles  must  be  altogether 
dispensed  with.  The  chief  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  show  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  laying  out  money,  when  the 
income  is  limited.  Supposing,',  therefore, 
that  the  annual  amount  to  be  expended 
in  housekeeping  is  £65,  it  may  be  calculated 
that  the  manager  will  have  the  following 
materials  to  work  upon ;  namely,  about 
eleven  pounds  of  fresh  and  salt  meat,  twenty 
pounds  of  bread,  three  pounds  of  flour, 
three  shillings'  worth  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  three  shillings'  worth  of  grocery, 
ttvo  shillings'  worth  of  green-grocery ;  two 
shillings  for  beer,  and  ninepence  per  week 
for  washing  materials.  All  these  limited 
items  will  necessitate  the  greatest  care  to 
make  them  meet  the  various  requirements. 
The  great  item  of  expenditure  in  house- 
keeping is  the  daily  dinner,  an  economical 
programme  for  which  will  be  found  as 
follows  :  — 

Sunday.  —  Sheep's  head  roasted,  with 
chopped  liver  and  roasted  potatoes. 

Monday.  —  Remainder  of  sheep's  pluck 
fried,  with  dish  of  fried  potatoes. 

Tuesday.— 1\  2d  I  a  pound  of  bacon,  fried 
with  cabbage,  and  eaten  with  boiled  pota- 
toes ;  suet  pudding. 

Wednesday.— Qomlliy  cabbage,  and  potatoes. 
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Thursday.— ^tQVf  made  from  beef- skirting, 
and  potatoes. 

Friday.— 'Ys\'o  pounds  of  mutton  minced 
with  vegetables. 

Saturday.— Vt2i-B0UT^  made  without  meat, 
fried  potatoes  and  suet  pudding. 

When  a  smaller  family  requires  a  very 
economical  fare,  the  case  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, because  less  variety  can  be  obtained 
from  those  joints  which  are  well  known  to 
be  the  only  really  economical  ones.  Never- 
theless a  good  dtal  may  be  effected  by 
management,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
a  leg  of  mutton,  from  which  the  dinners  of 
a  whole  week  may  be  obtained  without 
having  any  two  dinners  precisely  alike,  and 
without  extra  cost  in  any  way.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  method  proposed  :— 

Sunday  and  Monday.  —  Cut  some  steaks 
from  off  the  large  end,  and  broil  them. 

Tuesday.— C\xt  off' the  knuckle  and  boil  it 
with  turnips,  and  serve  with  caper  sauce. 

Wednesday, — Take  some  cutlets  from  off" 
the  side  next  to  the  knuckle,  and  fry  with 
egg-  and  bread-crumb. 

Thursday.— BonQ  and  stuff"  the  fillet,  and 
roast  it. 

Friday. — Eat  part  cold  with  salad. 

Saturday. — Plash  or  mince  the  remainder. 

Upon  somewhat  similar  principles,  a 
sirloin  of  beef  may  be  treated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  — 

Sunday.— Q\xt  off  the  thin  end,  and  stew 
with  carrots,  peas,  and  potatoes. 

Monday.  — Cut  a  thin  steak  from  off  one 
Bide,  and  broil  it. 

Tuesday. — Roast. 

Wednesday.— Hash  part  of  the  remainder. 

Thursday. — Eat  part  cold. 

Friday  and  Saturday.  —  I*,Iince  part  with 
carrots. 

Supposing  the  amount  set  aside  for  house- 
keeping to  be  one  hundred  and  hity  pounds 
a  year,  the  housewife  may  lay  in  a  weekly 
Stock  of  eighteen  pounds  of  meat,  two 
shillings'  worth  of  fish,  thirty  pounds  of 
bread,  two  pounds  of  flour,  six  shillings' 
worth  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  seven 
shillings'  worth  of  grocery,  four  shillings' 
worth  each  of  greengrocery  and  beer,  and 
five  and  sixpence  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  laundry.  The  eighteen  pounds  of  meat 
may  consist  of  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  piece 
of  the  buttock  of  beef,  which,  allowing  for 
one  day's  dinner  on  fish,  will  be  three  pounds 
per  day  on  the  whole.  The  bread  will  allow 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  per  meal  per  day, 
with  two  pounds  of  flour  during  the  week  ; 
and  if  the  bread  be  made  at  home,  there 
will  be  an  extra  quantity  of  flour,  or  a 
saving  to  the  extent  of  about  sixpence. 
The  breakfast  for  the  children  must  be  con- 
fined to  oatmeal  porridge  or  flour  milk. 
alternately  with  bread  and  butter,  and  bread 
and  dropping,  and  also  tea  and  sugsr;  for 
which  last  item  sixpence  may  be  allow^ed 
for  breakfast  and  tea,  and  sixpence  for  the 
sugar,  rice,  raisins,  &c.,  used  at  dinner  for 
puddings.  About  sixpence  or  sevenpence 
is  allowed  per  day  for  greengrocery  and 
beer  respectively,  which  is  quite  snliicient 
for  these  items.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in 
the  management  of  the  meat,  which  requires 
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to  be  economized  with  great  care  to  cause 
it  to  go  as  far  as  possible.  The  leg  of  mutton 
and  the  piece  of  beef  must  each  last  three 
days,  and  with  a  family  of  four  or  five 
children  this  may  be  found  a  somewhat 
difficult  task.  But  this  may  be  rendered 
easier  by  employing  puddings  as  an  auxiliary, 
so  that  the  week's  bill  of  fare  will  be  some- 
what as  follows  : — 

Sunday.— 'Leg  of  mutton  roast,  potatoes 
and  greens,  Yorkshire  pudding. 

Monday.— (Joidmutton,  potatoes  and  salad, 
rice  pudding. 

Tuesday.— Ha.Bhed  mutton,  fried  potatoes, 
cauliflower,  apple  dumplings. 

Wednesday.  —  Boiled  beef,  carrots  and 
potatoes,  suet  pudding. 

Thursday. — Bea-soup  made  from  the  mut- 
ton bones  and  beef  boilings,  fish  and  pota- 
toes, currant  dumplings. 

Friday. — Cold  boiled  beef,  potatoes  and 
salad,  bread,  and  batter  pudding. 

Saturday.— Bubble  and  squeak,  potatoes, 
yeast  dumplings. 

In  this  economical  way,  a  family  of  chil- 
dren may  be  kept  well-fed  and  in  good 
health,  without  sufi"ering  a  particle  of 
waste. 

Until  a  housewife  has  gained  some  ex- 
perience in  catering,  it  is  perhaps  better  in 
all  cases  either  to  buy  a  week's  consumption, 
or  that  for  a  month,  or  a  quarter,  or  half 
year,  so  that  it  may  be  divided  into  distinct 
portions,  one  of  which  may  be  easily  set 
apart  for  each  week.  This  is  not  possible 
with  all  articles  of  housekeeping,  as  some 
are  perishable,  and  others  are  not  in  such 
great  demand  at  one  time  as  at  another. 
Coals  and  candles,  for  instance,  are  needed 
in  larger  quantities  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer,  so  that  usually  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season  one-half,  or  ore- third  at 
least,  may  be  subtracted  from  the  weekly 
sum,  and  put  by  to  be  afterwards  added  to 
that  demanded  in  the  winter  months.  The 
remedy,  however,  is  simple  enough,  for 
though  the  expenses  of  each  single  week 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  the  exact  fifty- 
second  part  of  the  whole  annual  cost,  yet 
after  a  time  it  will  be  found  that  one  week 
will  correct  another,  and  that  the  cost  ot 
thirteen  will  give  as  nearly  as  may  be  the 
fourth  part  or'  the  year's  expenses;  and  by 
proceeding  further  on  the  same  principle, 
the  outlay  made  in  four  weeks  will  show, 
though  not  so  accurately,  the  thirteenth 
part  of  the  annual  expenditure.  The  keep- 
mg  of  a  bock  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
the  vv^eek's  expenses  is  very  much  lo  be 
recommended  ;  for  this  purpose  half  a  quire 
of  writing  paper  v/ill  do,  or  a  school  copy- 
book, or  something  of  the  kind — only  it  is 
best  to  have  order  in  the  book  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  There  are  several  publications 
brought  out  for  this  purpose,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  various  articles  of  consump- 
tion are  printed  with  columns  opposite  to 
them,  in  which  are  to  be  set  dov/n  the 
various  sums  expended  for  such  articles 
during  the  week.  Say,  for  instance,  bread: 
opposite  to  this  word  you  write  4s.,  or  more 
or  less,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  meat,  3s. ; 
soap,  5d. ;  tea,  is.  4d. ;  coff'ee,  is.;   sugar, 
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9d.,  and  so  on.  When  all  the  purchases  are 
set  down,  then  the  different  sums  are  added 
up,  and  their  total  amount  cast.  In  three 
months  the  history  of  thirteen  weeks'  outlay 
will  be  thus  obtained  ;  and  this  acts  bene- 
ficially in  more  ways  than  one,  for,  in  lookinsr 
over  these  items,  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  reflection,  and  for  correcting  such  ex- 
penditure as  may  be  considered  extravagant, 
excessive,  or  unnecessary. 

WEEVIL  —A  beetle  which  generates  a 
larva  very  injurious  to  fruit  and  g-rain.  To 
destroy  these  insects,  examine  the  suspected 
trees  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  if  the 
beetles  are  discovered,  they  Inay  be  easily 
caught  by  layin^f  a  newspaper  on  the 
branches,  into  which  the  weevils  will  fall, 
if  the  tree  be  shaken  vigorously.  Toads 
are  very  effectual  in  keeping  down  the 
number  of  these  destructive  creatures. 

WEIGHING  CAGE.— A  contrivance 
made  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of  open  box  or 
cage,  by  which  any  small  animal,  as  a  pig. 
sheep,  calf,  &c.,  may  be  very  easily  and 
expeditiously  weighed,  and  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  general  purposes.  It  is  con- 
structed with  a  strong  wooden  frame  and 
steel  centres,  in  which  the  pivots  of  the 
lever  are  hung  ;  and  upon  the  short  side  of 
the  lever  is  suspended  a  coop,  surrounded 
by  strong  network,  in  which  the  animal 
intended  to  be  weighed  is  placed.  The 
point  of  suspension  is  connected  with  the 
coop  by  means  of  two  curved  iron  rods, 
which  at  the  same  time  form  the  head  of  it ; 
a  common  scale  being  hung  on  the  longer 
side  of  the  lever. 

WEIGHIXG  MACHINE— A  weighing 
machine  well  adapted  for  ordinary  purposes, 
and  generally  used  as  a  convenient  con- 
trivance, consists  of  a  scale,  which  lies  close 
on  a  cro.'s-piece.  The  weights  are  put  into 
a  square  dish,  and  v.'hen  it  descends  it  gives  I 
the  weight  required.     The  annexed  figure  j 


WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES.  —  The 

following  tables  exhibit  some  of  the  moat 
important  measures  of  weight : — 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

2r-ll-32grs.  =  idr. 

ledrs.  =  loz. 

160ZS.  =  lib. 

2Slbs.  =  iqr. 

4qrs.  =  Icvvt. 

20c  wt.  =  1  ton. 

This  weight  is  used  in  almost  all  commercial 
transactions,  and  in  the  common  dealings  of 
life. 

Particular  Weights  Belonging  to 
THIS  Division. 

8lba.  =  1  stone,  used  for  meat  or  fish. 

7lbs.  =  1  clove.      ciU.  qr.  lb. 

I4lbs.  =  1  stone  =0  o  14 

2  stones  =  1  tod     =0  i       o 

6^  tods  -=  1  wey    =1  2  14 

2  weys  ^  1  sack    =    3  l        o 

12  sacks  =  1  last    =39  0       0 

The  above  is  used  in  the  wool  trade.  A 

pack  of  wool  contains  240lbs.    A  truss  of 

hay  w^eighs  56lbs. ;  and  of  straw  SGlbs.  A 
stone  of  glass  is  5lbs. ;  a  seam  21  stones. 

8]b3.       =  1  clove. 
32  cloves  r=  1  wey  in  Essex. 
42  cloves  =  1  wey  in  Suffolk. 
36lbs.       =  1  firkin. 

The  above  weights  are  used  for  cheese  and 
butter. 


Troy  Weight. 


24grs.  - 
2udwt8. : 
120Z3. 


1  pennyweight. 
:  loz. 
-  lib. 


represents  a  weighing  machine  generally 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  where  larger 
and  heavier  articles  are  to  be  weighed. 


These  are  the  iienominations  of  troy  weight, 
when  used  for  weighing  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  except  diamonds.  But  troy 
weight  is  also  u?ed  by  apothecaries  for 
compounding  medicine.^,  and  by  them  the 
ounce  is  divided  into  eight  drachms,  and  the 
drachm  into  three  scruples,  so  that  the 
latter  is  equal  to  twenty  grains.  For 
scientific  purposes  the  grain  only  is  used, 
and  sets  of  weights  are  constructed  in 
decimal  procession  from  lO.OOO  grains  down- 
wards to  one-hundre.'lth  of  a  grain.  By 
comparing  the  number  of  grains  in  the 
avoirdupois  or  troy  pound  and  ounce  re- 
spectively, it  appears  that  the  troy  pound  is 
less  than  the  avoirdupois  in  the  proportion 
of  fourteen  to  seventeen  nearly,  but  the 
troy  ounce  is  greater  than  the  avoirdupois, 
in  the  proportionof  seventy-nine  to  seventy- 
two  nearly.  The  cciiat  used  for  weighing 
diamonds  is  3i  grains.  The  term,  however, 
when  used  to  express  the  fineness  of  gold, 
has  a  relative  meaning  only.  Every  mass 
of  alloyed  gold  is  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  twenty-four  equal  parts;  thus,  the 
standard  for  coin  is  twenty- two  carats  fine, 
that  is,  it  consists  of  twenty-two  parts  of 
pure  gold  and  two  parts  of  alloy.  What  is 
called  the  new  standard,  used  for  watch- 
cases,  &c.,  is  eighteen  carats  fine. 
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Apothecaries  Weight. 

1  grain       =  10978  gr.  avoir. 

20<,^rain3      =  1  scruple  =    2194         „ 

3  scruples  ==  1  drachm  =    65  32  „ 

8  drachma  =  l  ounce     =  526  628        „ 

12  ounces     =  1  pound    =  „ 

130Z.  2dr.  iscr.  9Jgr.  avoird. 

Measures  used  by  Apothecaries. 

1  minim  =  005915  of  a  millilitre. 

20  minims  =  1  fluid  scruple. 

3  fluid  scruples   =  1  fluid  drachm. 

8  fluid  drachms  ^  1  fluid  ounce. 
20  fluid  ounces     =  1  pint. 

8  pints  =  1  gallon. 

A  few  brief  notices  of  Foreign  Weights  and 
Measures  are  given  herewith,  as  they  are 
often  useful  while  reading  industrial  statics 
of  foreign  countries  : — 

France. — The  new  French  system  is  called 
metrical,  as  derived  from  the  measurement 
of  the  earth.  Its  first  measure,  the  metre, 
is  presumed  to  be  the  ten-millionth  part  of 
a  line  drawn  from  the  pole  to  the  equator, 
and  is  39-37079  English  inches.  All  the 
multiples  and  subdivisions  of  every  measure 
are  decimal,  and  are  formed  by  the  same 
prefixes.  For  10,  100,  1000,  10,000,  the  Greek 
syllables  deca,  hecto,  kilo,  and  myria  are 
prefixed;  and  for  tenths,  hundredths,  and 
thousandths,  the  Latm  syllables  deci,  centi, 
iiiilli.  Greek  prefixes  indicate  multiplica- 
tion, Latin  prefixes  division.  Thus,  the 
hectometre  is  100  metres,  and  the  cen- 
timetre the  hundredth  part  of  a  metre. 
The  metre  being  thus  settled,  the  other 
fundamental  measures  are  formed  as  fol- 
lows :— For  surface  or  area,  the  arc,  which 
is  a  decametre  square,  or  lOO  square  metres, 
or  -02471143  of  an  English  acre,  or  3-9538 
Enghsh  perches.  For  solidity  the  stere,  or 
CMhiG  metre,  35  32  cubic  feet  English,  or 
220-09687  imperial  gallons  English.  For 
liquid  measures,  the  litres  or  cubic  decimetre, 
•22009687  of  an  imperial  gallon,  or  a  very 
little  more  than  a  pint  and  three-quarters 
English.  For  weight,  the  gramme,  a  cubic 
•centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  the  freezing 
point,  -00220606  of  an  English  pound  avoir- 
dupois, or,  roughly,  50  kilogrammes  make  a 
hundredweight. 

Auziria.—Yvi  Austria  proper,  gold  and 
silver  are  weighed  by  the  Vienna  marc  of 
4333  grains.  The  pfand  is  l-2351b.  avoirdu- 
pois. The  metzen  is  1691  of  the  English 
bushel ;  the  fader  is  31-24  bushels.  The  foot 
(half  the  short  ell),  is  11-667  inches.  The 
long  ell  is  24  inches. 

Belgium. — The  French  metrical  system. 

Constantinople.— ThQ  chequee  is  4957  grains. 
The  oke  is  2  832lbs.  avoirdupois.  ThQ  kill ow 
(dry),  is  7-296  gallons.  The  ^almud  is  1-150  of 
the  English  gallon.    The  pike  is  27  inches. 

Denmark.— T\\Q.  pound  for  gold  and  silver 
is  7266  grains.  The  commercial  i^ound  is 
1-I028lb3.  avoirdupois.  The  barrel  is  3  8264 
bushels.  The  vieriel  is  1-701  of  the  English 
gallon.  The/ooi  or  half- ell,  is  the  Rhineland 
loot  of  12-356  English  inches.  The  toende  of 
€orn  is  5|  acres. 

Florence  and  Leghorn.— ThQ  cantaro  is  150 
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pounds  of  •74864lbs.  avoirdupois  each.  The 
stajo  is  -6702  of  the  English  bushel.  The 
harile  is  10-033  gallons.  The  braccio  is  22-98 
English  inches.  The  saccata  is  1  acre  36 
perches. 

Frankfort.— Yor  gold  and  silver,  the  Cologne 
marc.  Thecommon  pound  is  1  0311)3.  avoirdu- 
pois. The  centner  is  112  25lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  mailer  is  2  0705  bushels.  The  ohm  is 
32-454  gallons.  The  foot  is  11*27  inches,  the 
ell  21-24  inches. 

Genoa. — The  pound  sottile  for  gold  and 
silver  ig  4891-5  grains.  The  pound  grosso  is 
•76875lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  mina  is  3  321 
bushels.  The  mezzarola  is  32  57  gallons. 
The palma  is  9-725  inches. 

Hamburg.— The  Cologne  marc  is  3608  grains. 
The  pound  troy  is  2  marcs  ;  but  the  commercial 
pound  is  1063lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  last  of 
wheat  (30  sheffels)  is  10  9  quarters.  The  ahm 
is  31-85  gallons.  The  foot  is  11-289  inches. 
The  scheffel  of  land  is  1  acre  6  perches. 

Holland. — The  maix  is  3798  grains ;  the 
pound  is  2  marcs;  h\it  the  commercial  pound 
is  l-0893lb3.  avoirdupois.  The  Za^;;  is  10-231 
quarters.  The  aam  is  34-16  gallons.  The 
FJiineland  foot  is  12  36  inches.  The  Rhineland 
perch  is  12  Rhineland  feet  ;  and  the  Rhine- 
land  morgen  or  acre  is  2  acres  16  perches. 

Lilbeck.—YoT  gold  and  silver,  as  at  Ham- 
burg. The  commercial  pound  is  l-0685lbs. 
avoirdupois.  The  sheffel  is  -92  of  the  English 
bushel.  The  aTim  31-85  gallons.  The  foot  ov 
half-ell  is  11-346  inches. 

Malia.—The  pound  for  gold  and  silver  la 
4886  grains.  The  cojnmefxial  pound  is  l-745lbs. 
avoirdupois.  The s«?ma  is  7  968  bushels.  The 
foot  is  11-167  inches.  The  canna  (8  palmi),  is 
819  inches. 

Milan.— The  mark  is  3627  grains.  The 
pound  sottile  is  72-06lbs.  avoirdupois;  the 
pound  grosso  is  l-682lb3.  avoirdupois.  The 
moggio  (37  quartari)  is  4' 0234  bushels.  The 
bi-enta  (12  quartari)  is  15-71  gallons.  The 
braccio  is  23  42  inches.  The  metrical  system 
is  also  introduced. 

Najiles. — The  pound  for  gold  and  silver  is 
4950  grains.  The  cantaro  grosso  is  196-5lbs. 
avoirdupois  ;  the  cantaro  piccolo  106  pounds 
avoirdupois.  The  tomolo  is  1407  of  the  Eng- 
li.sh  bushel.  The  barile  is  9  172  gallons. 
The  palmo  is  10  38  inches.  The  moggia  is 
3  roods  12  perches. 

Netherlands.  —The  French  metrical  system. 

Portugal. — The  marc  is  35415  grains.  The 
commercial  pound  is  l-01191bs.  avoirdupois. 
The  moyo  is  2239  bushels.  The  almude  is 
36407  gallons.    The  foot  is  12  944  inches. 

Prussia. — The  Cologne  marc  is  3609  grains; 
2  marcs  are  a  commercial  pound,  or  l-03111bs. 
avoirdupois.  The  scheffd  is  1-5116  of  the 
English  bushel.  The  eimer  is  15  11  gallons. 
The  foot  is  12  356  inches;  the  e/^  two- thirds 
of  a  metre.  The  morgen  or  acre,  is  2  roods, 
21  perches. 

Rojne. — Thepound  is  5234  grains,  or  •7477lb3. 
avoirdupois.  The  rubbio  (4  gart^)  is  8-1012 
bushels.  The  barile  (32  boccali)  is  12-841 
gallons.  The  foot  is  11  72  inches.  The 
builder's  canna  of  10  palms,  is  87  96  inches. 

Russia.— There  is  but  one  paund,  -9026lbs. 
avoirdupois.  Thepood  is  38lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  chert wert  is  5  7698  bushels.    The  vedro  is 
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2-7048  gallons.  The  inch  is  the  same  as  in 
Ene:land  ;  the  cirshine  is  28  inches  ;  the  foot 
is  13-75  inches,  but  the  English  foot  is  in 
common  use.  The  Russian  verst,  or  werst  is 
0-664  (or  about  two-thirds)  of  an  English 
miie.  The  dessentia  is  2  acres,  2  roods,  32 
perches. 

/Sarc^mia.— Adopts  the  French  metrical 
system. 

Saxony.— Fov  gold  and  silver,  the  Cologne 
marc.  The  commercial  pound  is  1  02941^8. 
avoirdupois. 

The  Dresden  wispel  (24  schefeh)  is  69-^5 
DUShels;  thQ  Leipzic  wispel  is  91-747  bushels. 
I  he  Dre&den  eimer  is  14  89  gallons  ;  the  Leinnc 
eimer  16-75  gallons.  The  Dresden  foot  is 
11-14  inches;  the  Leipzic foot  is  1113  inches. 
Ihe  acre  is  1  acre,  l  rood,  18  perches. 

Sicily.— -The  pound  is  7lbs.  avoirdupois. 
Ihe  cantaro  grosso  is  192-5lbs.  avoirdupois  ; 
the  cantaro  sottile  is  175lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
salmagrossa  is  9-46  bushels  ;  thesalmageneraU 
7 -59  bushels.  The  salma  of  wine  is  19  23 
litres.  The  palmo  is  9  5  inches. 

Smyrna.~The  cheques  is  495  grains.  The 
rottolo  IS  r2748lb3.  avoirdupois.  The  killow 
IS  11  3  gallons.    The  pike  is  27  inches. 

Spain.-The  Castilian  marc  lor  gold  and 
silver  IS  4800  grains  ;  the  commercial  pound  is 
r0144lbs.  avoirdupois.  Thefamga  is  155  of 
the  English  bushel.  The  arroba  of  wine 
is  3  533  gallons.  The  foot  iri2S  inches ;  the 
wa  18  33-384  inches.  Thefanegada  (for  corn 
land)  IS  1  acre,  21  perches. 

Swedm.—The  mint  marc  is  3252  grains. 
Ihe  commercial  pound  is  •9376lbs.  avoirdupois, 
ine  dry  tunna  is  4-028  bushels  ;  the  liquid 
tunna  is  48  kanns  of  -5756  of  the  English 
gallon  each.  The  foot  or  half- ell  is  1 1-684 
inches.    Tiie  tunneland  is  1  acre,  35  perches. 

Switzerland  adopts  the  French  metrical 
system. 

UnitPd  States.— The  weights  and  measures 
are  those  ot  England  before  the  introduction 
01  the  imperial  standard. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES,  Legal 
Supervision  of.— Persons  who  own,  pns- 
sess,  or  use  weights  and  measures,  are  held 
responsible  for  their  integrity.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  provides  that  every  person  who 
Shall  use  or  possess  any  weights  or  measures 
which  are  hght,  deficient,  or  otherwise 
unjust,  shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  a  sum 
Dot  exceeding  five  pounds.  To  ensure  the 
fidelity  01  weights  and  measures  as  mucli  as 
possible,  certain  government  inspectors  are 
appointed,  who  are  empowered  to  enter  the 
premises  of  persons  using  weights  in  the 
ordmary  course  of  trade,  to  test  thera,  and 
It  tound  dehcient  to  impound  them,  and 
^ay^u  injunction  against  the  offender. 
««  IiT  .  —^  vertical  excavation  in  the 
earth;  always  of  such  a  depth  as  to  pene- 
trate the  porous  stratum  charged  with  wat^- 
and  mostly  as  much  deeper  as  to  form  a 
reservoir  in  this  stratum  or  in  that  beneath 
It.  Ihe  form  of  the  well  is  generally 
circu-ar,  and  to  prevent  the  crumbling  down 
or  tailing  in  of  the  sides,  this  c:?cle  is 
lined  with  timber,  masonry,  or  zones  ot 
metal,  ihe  earthy  materials,  being  thus 
pressed  on  equally  in  every  point  of  this 
circle,  are  kept  in  equilibrium.    When  the 


well  is  not  very  deep,  and  is  in  firm  ground* 
this  casing  is  built  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  alter  the  excavation  is  finished;  but 
when  the  soil  is  loose,  the  excavation  deep, 
or  Its  diameter  considerable,  it  is  built  on 
the  top  in  zones,  sometimes  separated  by 
horizontal  sections  of  thin  oak  boards, 
which,  with  proper  manacrement.  sink  down 
as  the  excavation  proceeds.  Wells  are  of 
•^^^'9  kinas:-i.  Common  shallow  wp11= 
which  are  often  only  reservoirs.  2.  Artesian 
wells,  or  constantly  flowing  wells,  depend- 
ing upon  a  high  source.  Shallow  wells 
oiten  penetrate  a  thin  stratum  or  two,  a  a^ 
and  enter  another  of  sand  or  some  porous 
substance  b  b,  in  which  water  is  contained. 


When  this  stratum  is  p:erced,  water  ap- 
pears, and  is  called  a  spring.  Should  this 
not  communicate  v.ith  any  higher  source, 
the  water  that  drains  into  the  well  sunk 
down  to  c  will  not  rise  upwards,  and  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  sink  this  well  deeper, 
80  as  to  form  a  reservoir  for  the  water  that 
runs  into  it  from  the  stratum  b.  In  some 
cases,  the  well  is  a  mere  tank,  into  which 
the  water  may  ooze  from  the  gravel  on  the 
surface.  An  Artesian  well  is  a  well  sunk 
down  to  some  stratum  fed  by  a  high  source. 
When  the  stratum  with  water  is  arrived  at 
and  pierced,  the  water  suddenly  rises  in  the 
well  as  high  as  the  source  of  the  spring, 
which  may  even  be  higher  than  V.ie  ground 
where  the  well  is  sunk,  and  then  the  water 
will  pour  out  as  a  fountain  or  overflow. 
A  great  variety  of  methods  cf  raising  water 
from  wells  has  been  practised  at  different 
times  and  in  various  countries,  each  of 
v;ii:ch  may  have  some  convenience  or  ad- 
vantage to  the  locality,  and  other  circum- 
stances. The  lever  and  bucket,  is  one  of  the 
most  primitive  of  the,!!e  ontrivances.  A  long 
pole,  supported  by  a  post,  acts  as  a  lever  to 
raise  the  bucket;  and  from  the  end  of  the 
lever  the  water  may  be  raised  even  by  a 
child,  with  very  trifling  exertion.  But  it 
is  only  calculated  for  those  capes  where  the 
water  is  very  nc^ar  the  surface.  It  may  be 
constructed  by  any  person  who  can  make  a 
lever  and  upright  post.  The  next  method 
is  the  bucket  raised  by  a  windlass.  When 
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the  well  is  very  deep,  or  a  large  supply  of 
water  is  wanted,  tins  may  be  assisted  by 
machinery  turned  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
powers.  An  old,  but  ingenious  mode  of 
raising  water  from  a  well  to  the  upper  part 
of  a  house  may  not  be  unworthily  adopted. 
A  post  is  fixed  close  to  the  well;  this  is 
connected  by  a  fixed  cord  with  the  window 
or  other  openin;?  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  where  the  water  is  to  be  introduced. 
On  this  cord  a  wooden  collar  is  placed,  and 
slides  freely  from  one  end  to  the  other; 
the  bucket  rope  is  put  through  the  hole  in 
the  collar,  and  over  a  pulley  in  the  window, 
and  thus  the  bucket  is  raised,  first  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  water  in  the  well  till  it 
€omes  in  contact  with  the  collar,  when,  the 
power  beins:  continued,  the  collar  slides 
alonof  the  fixed  rope,  till,  together  with  the 
bucket,  they  reach  the  operator  in  the  win- 
dow. A  chain  of  buckets  consists  of  a 
number  of  these  receptacles  fastened  to  a 
chain  or  rope,  the  two  ends  of  which  are 
united:  the  chain  goes  over  a  wheel  and 
hangs  down  into  the  well,  with  its  buckets 
having-  their  mouths  downwards  as  they 
descend.  On  arriving  there,  the  buckets 
become  filled  with  water,  and,  by  the  turning 
of  the  wheel  and  the  motion  of  the  chain, 
they  are  brought  up,  while  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chain  go  down  empty. 
The  endless  rope  is  a  most  simple  contri- 
vance for  raising  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
A  coil  of  soft  hemp  rope  is  made  to  pass 
over  a  wheel  at  top,  and  another  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well.  The  rope  is  put  in  motion 
by  a  handle,  and  so  mucii  water  adheres 
to  it  in  rising  that  it  is  suHicient  to  make  a 
constant  small  stream.  To  prevent  the 
water  from  descending  again  with  the  rope, 
it  is  made  to  pass  through  a  tube  at  the 
top  to  squeeze  off  the  water. 

WELSH  ALE —Pour  on  four  bushels  of 
fine  pale  malt,  twenty- one  gallons  of  hot 
water  (but  not  boiling).  Let  it  stand  for 
three  hours  closely  covered;  in  the  niean 
time,  infuse  two  pounds  of  hops  in  a  little 
hot  water,  run  the  wort  upon  them,  and  boil 
the  whole  for  three  hours,  then  strain  off 
the  hops. 

WELSH  PUDDINGS.— Take  four  eggs, 
and  an  equal  weight  of  butter,  flour,  and 
tjugar.  Whisk  the  eggs  for  ten  minutes,  or 
until  they  appear  extremely  light ;  then  add 
the  sugar  by  degrees,  and  continue  the 
whisking  for  four  or  five  minutes  ;  next, 
strew  in'the  flour,  also  gradually,  and  when 
it  is  smoothly  blended  with  the  other 
ingredients,  pour  the  butter  to  them  in 
small  portions,  beating  each  portion  in, 
until  all  traces  of  it  have  disappeared.  It 
should  be  previously  just  liquefied  with  the 
least  possible  degree  of  heat :  this  may  be 
effected  by  putting  it  into  a  well-warmed 
saucepan,  and  shaking  rouud  until  it  is 
dissolved.  A  few  grains  of  salt  should  be 
thrown  in  with  the  flour,  and  the  rind  of 
half  a  lemon  rasped  on  sugar  or  grated ;  but 
in  lieu  of  this,  pounded  mace  or  any  other 
flavouring  may  be  substituted.  Pour  the 
mixture  directly  it  is  ready  into  well- 
buttered  cups,  and  bake  the  puddings  for 
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about  twenty-five  minutes.  They  should  be 
served  with  wine  sauce. 

t^  Eggs,  4  ;  flour,  sugar,  and  butter,  of 
weight  equal  to  the  eggs ;  salt,  a  few 
grains  ;  flavouring,  to  taste. 

WELSH  RABBIT,  or  RAREBIT.— 
Toast  a  slice  of  bread  on  both  sides  and 
butter  it;  toast  a  slice  of  Gloucester  cheese 
on  one  side,  and  lay  that  next  the  bread, 
and  toast  the  other  with  a  salamander;  rub 
mustard  over,  and  serve  very  hot,  and 
covered. 

WEN.— A  chronic  tumour,  though  chiefly 
confined  to  the  disease  of  the  glands  of  the 
throat  known  as  goitre.  — See  Tumours, 
Throat. 

WESTPHALIA  HAM,  to  Cure.— Rub 
each  ham  well  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
pounded  saltpetre,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  coarse  brown  sugar.  The  following  day, 
boil  in  a  quart  of  strong  stale  beer  or  porter, 
a  pound  of  bay  salt,  the  same  of  common 
salt,  half  a  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar, 
of  pounded  black  pepper  and  cloves  an. 
ounce  each,  and  a  small  bit  of  sal  prunella, 
Po\ir  it  boiling  hot  over  the  ham,  and  let 
it  lie  a  fortnight,  rubbing  and  turning  it 
twice  or  thrice  dally,  when  it  should  be 
smoked  for  a  fortnight. 

WET-NURSE,  Choice  of.— In  the  selec- 
tion of  a  wet  nurse  there  is  some  difficulty, 
since  there  are  not  always  mothers  who 
have  been  bereaved  of  their  babies,  or  one 
who  has  milk  and  stren<zth  suflacient  for 
two  infants.  Many  points  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  making  this  choice.  The  age  of 
the  foster-parent  should  not  exceed  thirty 
years,  nor  should  her  milk  be  more  than 
three  months  old.  She  should  be  in  health, 
free  from  scorbutic  or  scrofulous  taints,  and 
from  cutaneous  scurf  or  eruptions,  cleanly 
in  her  person,  and  extremely  neat  and 
orderly  in  her  management  of  whatever 
concerns  the  infant.  She  must  be  sober 
and  temperate,  for  persons  addicted  to  the 
habitual  use  of  stimulants  and  intoxicating 
drinks  are  not  suitable  for  nurses  ;  the  diet 
should  be  wholesome,  and  neither  scanty 
nor  too  full.  The  best  evidence  of  freedom 
from  taint  of  specific  disease  in  the  habit 
of  a  wet-nurse,  will  be  furnished  by  her 
freedom  from  cutaneous  eruptions,  from 
sore  throat  and  other  mucous  affections; 
having  a  cheerful  and  contented  expression 
of  countenance,  a  healthy-tinted  skin,  clear 
voice,  sound  teeth,  sweet  breath,  and  healthy 
functions.  Her  infant  should  be  found  to 
be  plump,  rounded,  contented,  with  smooth 
skin,  clean  mouth,  unobstructed  nostrils, 
and  dependent  upon  the  food  of  the  breast 
alone.  Should  there  still  remain  any  doubt 
as  to  the  suitableness  of  the  wet-nurse, 
the  testimony  of  a  medical  man  as  to  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  milk,  and  general 
fitness,  should  be  solicited. 

WHALEBONE.— This  material  is  very 
useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes  ;  its  com- 
bined properties  of  pliancy  and  strength, 
rendering  it  well  adapted  to  enter  into  the 
articles  of  manufacture  which  require  to  be 
so  made. 
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WHAT-NOT.— This  somewhat  eccentric 
name  is  given  to  an  article  of  furniture, 
such   as    seen   in    the    engraving ;     it    is 


designed  as  an  elegant  and  convenient  stand 
for  drawing"  rooms,  on  which  to  place 
miscellaneous  articles. 

WHEAT.— This  is  the  most  important  of 
all  grains,  and  its  varieties  are  numerous. 
A  general  division  of  wheat  is  made  into 
white  and  red,  with  several  shades  between, 
and  winter  and  summer.  Winter  wheat 
may  be  brought  into  the  nature  of  summer, 
by  altering  the  time  of  sowing.  If  winter 
wheat  be  sown  at  the  period  for  putting 
summer  wheat  into  the  ground,  in  the 
course  of  two  seasons  the  winter  will  become 
of  a  similar  habit  as  the  summer,  and  the 
same  process  will  bring  a  summer  wheat  to 
a  winter  one.  In  general,  the  fine  white 
wheats  are  preferred  to  the  brown  and  red  ; 
but  the  latter  is  most  profitable  for  wet 
adhesive  soils  and  unfavourable  climates, 
on  account  of  its  hardness  and  ripening 
early.  The  variety  of  wheat  most  profitable 
to  be  produced,  must  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  as  land  which  has 
produced  an  indiiferent  crop  of  one  kind, 
may  yield  an  abundant  crop  of  another  kind ; 
and  the  land  is  frequently  found  to  yield 
better  crops  if  the  varieties  be  alternately 
changed.  The  richer  description  of  clays 
and  strong  loams  are  the  best  adapted  for 
the  production  of  wheat ;  but,  if  properly 
cultivated  and  well  manured,  any  variety  of 
these  two  soils  will  produce  excellent  crops 
of  this  grain.  Good  wheat  land  ought 
always  to  possess  a  large  quantity  of  clay, 
and  little  sand  ;  for  although  light  soils  may 
be  made  to  produce  good  crops,  yet  strong 
clay  lands  in  general  yield  the  heaviest 
grain.  The  season  for  sowing  wheat  is 
Becessarily  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
land  as  w-ell  as  of  the  season ;  on  which 
account  it  is  not  always  in  the  grower's 
power  to  choose  the  moment,  he  would 
prefer.  After  fallow,  as  the  season  allows, 
it  may  be  sown  from  the  end  of  August  till 
tJie  middle  of  November.  On  wet  clays  it 
is  proper  to  sow  as  early  as  possible,  as 
such  soils,  when  thoroughly  drenched  with 


moisture  in  autumn,  are  seldom  in  a  proper 
state  for  harrowing  till  the  succeeding 
spring.  In  the  opinion  of  many  experienced 
husbandmen,  the  best  season  for  sowing 
wheat,  whether  on  fallow,  rag- fallow,  or 
ploughed  clover  stubble,  is  from  the  begin- 
ning of  September  till  the  20th  of  October  ; 
but  this  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
soil  and  the  weather.  On  dry  gravelly 
loams,  in  good  condition,  after  a  clover  crop, 
and  well  prepared,  wheat  may  be  sown  till 
the  end  of  November.  After  turnips,  when 
the  crop  is  consumed  or  led  off,  and  the 
ground  can  be  properly  ploughed,  wheat 
may  be  sown  any  time  betwixt  the  1st  of 
February  and  the  middle  of  March  ;  and  it 
is  customary  to  plough  and  sow  the  land  iiir 
successive  portions  as  fast  as  the  turnips 
are  consumed.  It  is  only  on  turnip  soil  of  a 
good  quality,  verging  towards  loam,  and  in 
high  condition,  that  winter  wheat,  sown  in- 
spring,  can  be  cultivated  with  success. 
When  circumstances  are  favourable,  how- 
ever, it  will  generally  happen  that  such 
lands,  when  wheat  is  not  too  otten  repeated, 
will  nearly  produce  as  many  bushels  of 
wheat  as  barley.— See  Corn. 

WHEAT  PICIvLINGr.  — A  process  by 
which  wheat  is  prepared  for  sovp-ing,  is 
conducted  as  follows  : — For  some  two  or 
three  weeks  let  a  tub,  be  placed  to- 
receive  a  quantity  of  chamber-lye,  and 
whenever  the  ammonia  is  ascertained  to  be 
disengaged  from  the  lye,  it  is  ready  for  use. 
It  is  better  that  the  ammonia  should  be  of 
such  stre  ngth  as  to  cause  the  eyes  to  smart 
and  water  be  added  to  dilute  it,  than  that 
the  lye  should  be  used  fresh.  This  tub 
should  be  removed  to  the  straw- barn,  as- 
also  the  wheat  in  sacks  to  be  pickled,  and 
part  of  the  floor  swept  clean,  to  be  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  wheat.  Let  two 
baskets  be  provided,  capable  of  holding 
easily  about  half  a  busFiel  of  wheat  each, 
these  baskets  having  handles  standing  up- 
right above  the  rim.  Tour  the  wheat  inta 
the  basket,  from  the  sack,  and  dip  the 
basketful  of  wheat  into  the  tub  of  lye,  a& 
far  down  as  completely  to  cover  the  wheat, 
the  upright  handles  of  the  baskets  preventing 
the  hands  of  the  operator  being  immersed 
in  the  lye.  After  remaining  in  the  liquid 
for  a  few  seconds,  lift  up  the  basket,  let  the 
surplus  liquid  run  out  of  it,  and  then  place 
it  upon  the  drainer,  which  stands  on  the 
empty  tub,  so  that  the  liquid  may  drip  to 
its  fullest  extent,  till  the  empty  basket  is 
filled  with  wheat  and  dipped  in  the  tub. 
Now  empty  the  drained  basket  of  its 
wheat  on  to  the  floor  ;  and  as  every  basket- 
ful is  emptied,  riddle  a  little  slaked  caustic 
lime  upon  the  wheat,  through  a  wire  wheat 
riddle.  Thus  all  the  wheat  wanted  at  one 
time  is  pickled  and  emptied  on  the  floor, 
when  the  pickled  and  limed  heap  is  turned 
over  and  over  again,  till  the  whole  mass 
appears  uniform.  The  mixing  by  turning  is 
best  managed  as  follows  :— Let  two  men  be 
each  provided  with  a  square  shovel,  and  let 
them  turn  over  the  heap,  one  bearing  the 
helve  of  his  ^shovel  in  the  right  hand  and 
the  other  in  his  lett— both  making  the 
shovels  meet  in  thin  edges  upon  the  floor, 
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under  one  end  of  tlie  heap  of  wheat,  and,  on 
lifting  each  shovelful  of  wheat,  turn  it  over 
behind  them,  proceedinir  thus  by  shovelfuls, 
to  the  other  end  of  the  heap.  Let  the 
operators  return  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  sutliciently  often  to 
cause  tile  heap  of  wheat  to  be  completely 
mixed  and  dried  with  the  lime.  The  pickled 
wheat  is  then  put  into  sacks,  and  carried  to 
the  field  in  carta. 

WHEAT- EAR. —A  bird  very  common  in 
England,  and  especially  at  certain  seasons, 
when  it  frequents  newly-tilled  grounds,  and 
is  a  close  attendant  on  the  plough  in  search 
of  insects  and  small  worms,  which  are  its 
principal  food.  In  length,  the  white-ear  is 
about  five  inches  and  a  half.  The  bill  is 
black;  eyes  hazel ;  over  the  eyes,  cheek,  and 
ears,  is  a  broad  black  streak,  and  above  it  a 
line  of  white;  the  top  of  the  head,  hinder 
part  of  the  neck,  and  the  back,  are  bluish 
gray;  the  wing -coverts  and  quills  are 
dusky,  edged  with  rusty  white;  the  legs  and 
feet  are  b'ack.  The  wheat-ear  breeds  under 
shelter  of  a  tuft  or  clod,  in  newly-ploughed 
lands  or  under  stones,  and  sometimes  in  old 
rabbit-burrows.  In  some  parts  of  England, 
large  numbers  are  taken  in  snares  made  of 
horse-hair,  placed  beneath  the  turf.  These 
birds  are  also  known  by  the  name  of 
ortolans. 

WHEAT- EARS,  to  Dress.— These  may 
be  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  larks; 
or  when  trussed  for  roasting,  brush  each 
bird  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  what  is 
better,  dip  them  in  batter ;  roll  them  in 
line  bread-crumbs,  and  spit  them  on  a 
wooden  or  silver  skewer,  a  dozen  upon  each. 
When  spitted,  brush  them  again  with  the 
egg,  and  dredge  them  with  the  bread 
crumbs;  tie  the  skewers  upon  a  spit,  and 
roast  them  before  a  brisk  lire,  basting  all 
the  time  with  fresh  butter;  they  will  take 
about  twelve  minutes.  They  should  be 
dressed  the  same  day  on  which  they  are 
killed. 

W  H  E  E  L  B  A  R  R  O  W.— A  w^ell-  known 
implement  used  in  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  and  for  building  pur- 
poses.—See  Barrow. 

WHEELBARROW  LADDER,  —  This 
utensil  comprises  a  wheelbarrow  and  a 
ladder.     Half   the  ladder,  a,   may   either 


remain  on  the  barrow  frame,  b,  where  it 
will  serve,  by  its  pressure,  to  keep  down 
any  light  bulky  matter,  such  as  pea  haulms ; 
or  it  may  be  removed  altogether  by  with- 
drawing the  bolt,  c  c.  A  man  standing  on 
the  third  step,  and  Ivolding  with  one  hand 
by  what  forms  the  train  of  the  barrow,  may 
easily  gather  fruit  or  flowers  at  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  leet  from  the  ground. 
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WHEELS.— These  parts  of  a  vehicle  are 
usually  made  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  ash, 
with  a  centre-piece  of  oak  called  the  nave, 
twelve  radiating  spokes,  and  an  iron  tire. 
The  axle  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
carriage  in  connection  with  the  wheel,  and 
numerous  inventions  have  been  introduced 
to  render  the  working  of  this  agent  more  per- 
fect. The  simplest  form  of  axle  is  the  com- 
mon kind,  which  consists  merely  of  a  bar  of 
iron  having  a  slight  shoulder  at  the  part 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  nave  of 
the  wheel,  and  a  screw  and  nut  to  keep  the 
wheel  on.  A  plain  iron  box  is  made  to  tit 
this,  and  is  "boxed"  into  the  wheel.  To 
obviate  the  noise  of  this  axle,  and  it& 
tendency  to  come  oif,  several  contrivances 
have  been  designed,  which,  if  carefully 
attended  to,  are  equal  to  all  that  is  required. 
It  is  essential  to  watch  the  wear  and  tear  of 
wheels,  as  their  breaking,  when  in  use,  may 
be  the  cause  of  serious  accidents,  and  in  all 
cases  create  inconvenience.  The  tires  of 
wheels  especially  require  guarding  ;  when 
the  irons  are  getting  thin,  have  them  taken 
off  before  they  become  too  weak  to  protect 
the  woodwork  ;  the  best  plan  is,  when  the 
irons  are  half- worn  out,  and  before  the 
joints  in  the  woodwork  get  loose,  as  they 
wear  most  on  the  outer  edge,  to  have  them 
taken  off  and  turned  ;  if  the  woodwork  ig 
sound,  they  v/ill  run  half  as  long  as  they  did 
at  first ;  then,  if  the  woodwork  continues 
sound,  have  new  irons  put  on.  When  new 
wheels  are  put  on  to  old  carriages, 
they  should  be  made  a  fortnight  before  they 
are  painted,  and  should  not  be  put  on  for 
use  till  a  fortnight  after  they  have  been 
painted. 

WHEEZING.— An  affection  peculiar  to 
new^-born  infants,  arising  from  a  collection 
of  mucus  in  the  air-passages.  It  is  not  a 
dangerous  symptom,  if  it  occur  immediately 
after  birth,  and  generally  leaves  the  child 
as  soon  as  the  functions  begin  to  perform. 

WHELKS.— A  small  kmd  of  shell-tish 
which  are  generally  eaten  with  a  pickle  of 
vinegar  and  salt ;  they  are  extremely  indi- 
gestible, and  it  is  only  the  very  strongest 
stomachs  that  can  admit  of  their  being  eaten. 

WHEY.— A  mixture  cliietly  composed  of 
water  and  lactic  acid,  with  a  "slight  propor- 
tion of  casein,  butter,  and  sugar.  It  ia 
therefore  highly  nutrient,  but  forms  an  ex- 
cellent diluent  in  inflammatory  complaints,, 
and  also  greatly  promotes  the  secretions.— 
See  Alum,  Lemon,  Mustard,  Wine,  etc. 

WHEY,  A  LA  Franqaise.— 3Iix  together 
equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  cold  water;  a 
tablespoonful  of  each  will  suffice  for  a  pint 
of  milk.  It  is  not,  however,  all  to  be  put  in, 
whether  necessary  or  not;  but  when  the 
milk  just  boils,  prair  in  just  as  much  of  the 
acid  as  will  turn  it,  and  no  more.  Beat  up 
together  the  white  and  shell  of  one  egg^ 
which  boil  up  in  the  whey  ;  then  set  it  aside 
till  quite  clear.  Four  it  off  very  steadily 
through  a  muslin  strainer,  and  sweeten  to 
taste  with  loaf  sugar.  This  whey  is  very 
pleasant  and  answers  every  good  purpose  ©f 
white  wine  whey,  while  it  is  not  liable  ih 
the  objection  of  being  heating,  and  is  als© 
very  much  less  expensive. 
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WHIGS. — A  kind  of  cake  made  in  the 
following  manner : — Rub  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  ot  butter  into  two  pounds  of  flour; 
with  half  a  pint  of  warm  cream,  and  a  g^ili 
of  ale  yeast,  make  it  up  into  a  light  paste 
and  set  it  before  the  fire  to  rise.  Grate  a 
nutmeg  with  some  beaten  mace  and  cloves, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  carraway  seeds, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  su^ar :  work  all 
thoroughly  tojjether,  roll  the  dough  out 
tolerably  thin,  and  make  the  cakes  up  into 
any  size  and  form  desired.  The  usual  way 
is  to  make  a  large  round  cake,  and'to  cross 
it  so  that  it  may  be  easily  divided  into 
quarters  when  made  up,  put  them  on  tin 
plates,  set  thera  before  the  fire,  or  in  front 
of  the  oven,  till  tliey  rise  again,  then  bake 
them  in  a  quick  oven. 

l^^  Butter,  -4-ib.;  flour,  2ib3.;  cream,  |-  pint ; 
yeast,  1  gill;  spice,  sufficient;  carraway 
seeds,  ioz. ;  sugar,  |Ib. 

WHUS".— Aplant,  known  also  by  the  names 
of  furze  and  gorze,  to  be  found  wild  on  dry 
light  soils,  and  rather  hiily  situations.  It 
is  known  as  a  nourishing  food  for  cattle, 
and  is  sown  in  some  parts  of  England  for 
that  purpose.  Few.  plan  ts  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer  more  than  the  whin ; 
horses  are  peculiarly  fond  of  it.  it  tends  to 
fatten  them,  and  if  mixed  with  grain,  fits 
them  admirably  for  the  performance  of  hard 
labour.  Cattle  eat  it  perfectly  v»-ell,  provided 
it  be  thoroughly  bruised ;  this  operation  of 
bruising  is  performed  by  a  rammer,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving;  it  is  a  bulky  and  heavy 
instrument,  shod  with  ironcitters,  properly 
sharpened,  and  fastened  by  their  ends. 
With  this  instrument  as  much  whin  may 
be  bruised  by  one  man  in  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes,  as  will  serve  a  pair  of  horses  for 
the  day.  Ko  large  quantity  of  whins  should 


ba  bruised  at  one  time,  as  under  these 
circumstances,  the  mass  will  heat  and 
ferment,  and  become  unpalatable  food.  The 
following  is  an  economical  method  of  culti- 
vating the  v.hin :  —Let  the  farm  be  enclosed 
by  means  of  a  ditch  all  round,  with  a  bank 
thrown  up  on  one  side,  'and  if  stones  can  be 
had,  let  the  face  of  that  bank  be  lined  with 
stones,  from  the  bottom  to  near  the  top, 


this  lining  to  slope  backwards.  Any  kind 
of  stones,  gathered  from  the  land  will 
answer  the  purpose  very  well ;  upon  the  top 
of  the  bank,  sow  whin  seeds  rather  thick, 
and  throw  a  few  of  them  along  the  face  of 
the  bank.  Young  plants  will  quickly  appear. 
Suff"er  them  to  grow  for  two  years,  and  then 
cut  them  down,  and  as  the  seeds  freely 
insinuate  themselves  among  the  crevices  of 
the  stones,  the  whole  face  of  the  bank  will 
become  a  close  hedge,  sending  forth  luxu- 
riant shoots.  If  another  ditch  be  made  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bank,  and  if  this  be 
managed  in  a  similar  way  to  the  foregoing, 
and  the  hedge  cut  dov/n  only  once  every 
second  year,  the  inside  and  outside  being 
cut  down  alternately,  the  fence  will  at  all 
times  continue  good,  and  the  hedge  will 
remain  complete. 

WHIP.— In  the  selection  of  this  well- 
known  implement,  the  pliability  of  the 
handle,  the  secure  fastening  of  the  thong, 
and  the  clean  nature  of  the  whip-cord,  are 
essential  requisites. 

WHISKERS.— The  growth  of  the  whiskers 
cannot  well  be  accelerated  by  artificial 
means,  but  they  may  be  preserved  and  kept 
in  order  by  brushing  and  occasional  oiling. 
They  also  require  trimming  from  time  to 
time,  to  keep  them  neat. 

WHISKY.— A  corn  spirit  agreeing  ia 
most  of  its  properties  with  gin,  but  some- 
what ligliter  and  more  stomachic.  The 
peculiar  flavour  of  potteen  whisky  is  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  either  by  the  practice  of 
drying  the  malt  from  which  it  is  made  by 
turf,  or  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
fermentation,  and  the  greater  quantity  of 
essential  oil  produced  by  low  distillation. 

WHIST.— One  of  the  great  principles  in 
playing  this  game  is,  that  the  players  shall 
observe  silence,  and  pay  stnct  attention 
to  what  is  going  on.  Four  persons  cut 
for  partners ;  the  tvo  highest  are  against 
the  two  lowest.  The  partners  sit  oppo- 
site to  eacli  other,  and  the  person  who 
cuts  the  lowest  cird  is  entitled  to  the 
deal.  The  ace  is  the  lowest  in  cutting. 
Each  person  has  a  right  to  ehuflle  the 
cards  before  the  deal;  but  it  is  usual  for 
the  elder  hand  only,  and  the  dealer  after. 
The  pack  is  then  cut  by  the  right-hand  ad- 
versary, and  the  dealer  distributes  the  cards 
one  by  one  to  each  of  the  players,  beginning 
with  the  person  who  sits  on  his  left  hand, 
until  he  dmes  to  the  last  card,  which  he 
turns  up,  being  the  trurnp,  and  leaves  on  the 
table  tiii  the  first  trick  is  played.  The  per- 
son on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  dealer  is  . 
called  the  elder,  and  plays  first:  whoever 
wins  the  trick  becomes  elder  hand,  and 
plays  again,  2nd  so  on,  till  the  cards  are 
played  out.  Xo  intimations,  or  signs  of 
any  kind,  daring  the  play  of  the  cards  are 
permitted  between  the  partners.  The  mis- 
take of  one  party  is  the  game  of  the  adver- 
sary, except  in  a  revoke,  when  the  partners 
raay  inquire  if  he  ha.s  any  of  the  suit  in  hig 
hand.  All  above  six  tricks  reckon  towards 
the  game.  The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave 
of  trumps  are  called  honours;  and  when 
either  of  the  partners  have  three  separately, 
or  between  them,  they  count  two  points 
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towards  tlie  game;  and  in  case  they  h^ve 
lour  honours,  they  count  lour  points.  The 
game  consists  ol  ten  points.  Lead  from 
your  strong-  suit,  and  be  cautious  how  you 
change  suits,  and  keep  a  commandin":  card 
to  bring  it  in  aj^ain.  Lead  through  the 
stron<^  suit  and  up  to  the  weak,  but  not  in 
trumps,  unless  very  strong-  in  them.  Lead 
the  highest  of  a  sequence;  but  if  you  have 
a  quart  or  cinque  to  a  king,  lead  the  lowest. 
Lead  through  an  honour,  particularly  if  the 
game  is  much  against  you.  Lead  your  best 
trump,  if  the  adversaries  be  eight,  and  you 
have  no  honour ;  but  not  if  you  have  iour 
trumps,  unless  you  have  a  sequence.  Lead 
a  trump  if  you  have  four  or  five,  or  a  strong 
hand,  but  not  weak.  Havinq:  ace,  king,  and 
two  or  three  small  cards,  lead  ace  and  kin£f, 
if  v/eak  in  trumps,  but  a  small  one  if  strong 
in  them.  If  you  have  the  last  trump,  with 
some  winning  cards  and  one  losing  card 
only,  lead  the  losing  card.  Return  your 
partner's  lead,  not  the  adversary's;  and  if 
you  have  only  three  originally,  play  the  best, 
but  you  need  not  return  it  immediately 
when  you  win  with  a  king,  queen,  or  knave, 
and  have  only  small  ones,  or  when  you  hold 
a  good  sequence,  have  a  strong  suit,  or  have 
five  trumps.  Do  not  lead  from  ace  queen, 
or  ace  knave.  Do  not  lead  an  ace,  unless 
you  have  a  king.  Do  not  lead  a  thirteenth 
card,  unless  trumps  be  out.  Do  not  trump 
a  thirteenth  card,  unless  you  be  last  player 
or  w^ant  the  lead.  Keep  a  small  card  to  re- 
turn your  partner's  lead.  Be  cautious  in 
trumping  a  card  when  strong  in  trumps, 
particularly  if  you  have  a  strong  suit. 
Having  only  a  few  small  trumps,  make 
them  when  you  can.  If  your  partner  refuses 
to  trump  a  suit,  of  which  he  knows  you 
have  not  the  best,  lead  your  best  trump. 
When  you  hold  all  the  remaining  trumps, 
play  one,  and  then  try  to  put  the  lead  in 
your  partner's  hand,  llemember  how  many 
of  each  suit  are  out,  and  what  is  the  best 
card  left  in  each  hand.  Never  force  your 
partner  if  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  unless 
you  have  a  renounce,  or  want  the  odd  trick. 
When  playing  for  the  odd  trick,  be  cautious 
of  trumping  out,  especially  if  your  partner 
be  likely  to  trump  a  suit;  and  make  all  the 
tricks  you  can  early,  and  avoid  finessing. 
If  you  take  a  trick,  and  have  a  sequence, 
win  it  with  the  lowest.  The  following  are 
the  principal  laics  of  ichist:  —  \i  a  card  be 
turned  up  in  dealing,  the  adverse  party  may 
call  a  new  deal,  unless  they  have  been  the 
cause  ;  then  the  dealer  has  the  option.  If  a 
card  be  faced  in  the  deal,  the  dealer  must 
deal  again,  unless  it  be  the  last  deal.  If  any 
one  play  with  twelve  cards,  and  the  rest 
have  thirteen,  the  deal  to  stand  good,  and 
the  player  to  be  punished  for  each  revoke; 
but,  if  any  have  fourteen  cards,  the  deal  is 
lost.  The  dealer  to  leave  the  trump  card  on 
the  table  till  his  turn  to  play ;  after  which 
none  may  ask  what  card  was  turned  up, 
only  what  is  trumps.  No  person  may  take 
up  the  cards  while  dealing;  if  the  dealer  in 
that  case  should  miss  the  deal,  to  deal  again, 
unless  his  partner's  fault;  and  if  a  card  be 
turned  up  in  dealing,  no  new  deal,  unless 
the  partner's  fault.  If  the  dealer  put  the 
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trump  card  on  the  rest,  with  face  down- 
wards, he  is  to  lose  the  deal.  Playing  out  of 
turn.  If  any  person  play  out  of  his  turn, 
the  adversary  may  call  the  card  played  at 
any  time,  if  he  do  not  make  him  revoke;  or 
if  either  of  the  adverse  party  be  to  lead,  may 
desire  his  partner  to  name  the  suit  which 
must 'be  played.  If  a  person  supposes  he 
lias  won  the  trick,  and  leads  again  before 
his  partner  has  played,  the  adversary  may 
oblige  liis  partner  to  win  it,  if  he  can.  If 
a  person  lead,  and  his  partner  play  before 
his  turn,  the  adversary's  partner  may  do 
the  same.  If  the  ace,  or  any  other  card  of  a 
suit,  be  led,  and  any  person  play  out  of 
turn,  whether  his  partner  have  any  of  the 
suit  led  or  not,  lie  is  neither  to  trump  it  nor 
win  it,  provided  he  do  not  revoke.  Revoking. 
If  a  revoke  happens  to  be  made,  the  adver- 
saries may  add  three  to  their  score,  or  take 
three  tricks  from  them,  or  take  down 
three  from  their  score ;  and,  if  up,  must 
remain  at  nine.  If  any  person  revoke, 
and,  before  the  cards  be  turned,  discover  it, 
the  adversary  may  cause  the  highest  or 
lowest  of  the  suit  led,  or  call  the  card  then 
played  at  any  time,  if  it  do  not  cause  a 
revoke.  No  revoke  to  bfe  claimed  till  the 
trick  be  turned  and  quitted,  or  the  party 
who  revoked,  or  his  partner,  have  played 
again.  If  any  person  claim  a  revoke,  the 
adverse  party  are  not  to  mix  their  cards 
upon  forfeiting  the  revoke.  No  revoke  can 
be  claimed  after  the  cards  are  cut  for  a  new 
deal.  Calling  honours.  If  any  person  call, 
except  at  the  point  of  eight,  the  adverse 
party  may  consult  and  have  a  new  deal. 
After  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  no  per- 
son may  remind  his  partner  to  call,  on 
penalty  of  losing  one  point.  If  the  trump 
card  be  turned  up,  no  honours  can  be  set 
up  unless  before  claimed,  and  scoring  honours 
not  having  them,  to  be  scored  against  them. 
If  any  person  call  at  eight,  and  be  answered, 
and  the  opposite  parties  have  thrown  down 
their  cards,  and  it  appear,  they  have  not 
their  honour,  they  may  consult,  and  have  a 
new  deal  or  not.  If  any  person  answer 
without  an  honour,  the  adversaries  may 
consult  and  stand  the  deal  or  not.  If  any 
person  call  at  eight,  after  he  has  played,  the 
adversaries  may  call  a  new  deal.  Separating 
and  showing  the  cards.  If  any  person  separate 
a  card  from  the  rest,  the  adverse  party 
may  call  it  if  he  name  it,  but  if  he  call  a 
wrong  card,  he  or  his  partner  are  liable  for 
once  to  have  the  highest  or  lowest  card 
called  in  any  suit  led  during  that  deal.  If  any 
person  throw  his  cards  on  the  table,  sup- 
posing the  game  lost,  he  may  not  take  them 
up,  and  the  adversaries  may  call  them,  pro- 
vided he  do  not  revoke.  If  any  person  be 
sure  of  winning  every  trick  in  his  hand, 
he  may  show  his  cards,  but  is  liable  to  have 
them  called.  Omitting  to  play  to  a  trick.  If 
any  person  omit  to  play  to  a  trick,  and  it 
appear  he  has  one  card  more  than  the  rest, 
It  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  adversary  to 
have  a  new  deal.  Respecting  who  played  a 
particular  card.  Each  person  ought  to  lay 
his  card  before  him,  and  if  either  of  the 
adversaries  mix  their  cards  with  his,  his 
partner  may  demand  each  person  to  lay  his 
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card  before  him,  but  not  to  inquire  who 
played  any  particular  card.  These  laws  are 
agreed  to  by  the  best  judges. 

WHITEBAIT.— A  species  of  herring  or 
sprat.  About  the  end  of  March  or  early  in 
April,  whitebait  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance ia  the  Thames,  and  are  then  small, 


apparently  but  just  changed  from  the  albu- 
minous state  of  very  young  fry.  In  Sep- 
tember, specimens  of  whitebait,  the  youno- 
fish  of  the  year,  may  be  taken  of  the  leni^th 
of  four  or  five  inches.  But  they  are  even 
then  mixed  with  others  of  a  very  small 
size,  as  though  the  roe  had  continued  to  be 
deposited  throughout  the  summer.  In  their 
habits,  they  appear  to  be  similar  to  the 
young  herring,  always  keeping  in  shoals, 
and  swimming  occasionally  near  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

TTIIITEBAIT,  to  Dress.  —  Spread  a 
Clean  napkin  upon  a  table,  cover  it  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  edi^fe  with  a  fine  sifted 
flour  (say  half  an  inch  thick) ;  next  sprinkle 
lightly  by  small  handluls,  about  a  pint  or 
more  of  the  bait,  taking  care  that  it  is  spread 
all  over  the  flour,  having-  ready  about  three 
pounds  of  good  and  sweet  lard  in  a  deep 
frying-pan;  let  this  be  getting  hot  while 
you  proceed  as  above.  Observe  carefully 
when  the  last  vapour  rises  from  the  lard, 
for  it  then  is  hot  enough.  Xow  liasten  to 
toss  the  flour  and  bait  toj^ether  from  end 
to  end  upon  the  napkin,  have  ready  a  coarse 
cane  sieve,  throw  the  whole  into  it,  sift 
away  the  flour  quickly,  and  throw  the 
bait  into  the  hot  lard,  or  rather  shake  it 
in  by  degrees,  but  quickly,  or  part  will  be 
dressed  and  the  other  not,  moving  the  fry- 
ing-pan backwards  and  forwards  to  spread 
the  whole  and  prevent  the  fish  from  adher- 
ing, keeping  the  pan  upon  the  fire.  Having 
a  wire  slice  or  ladle  ready  at  hand,  apply 
this  cautiously  among  the  fish,  and  if  they 
sound  crisp  and  hard,  remove  them  quickly 
into  a  cullender,  drain  one  minute,  sprinkle 
lightly  with  fine  salt,  toss  them  over  and 
serve  upon  a  dish,  with  a  napkin,  instanter. 
The  whole  process  should  not  take  more 
than  six  or  seven  minutes. 

WHITEBAIT,  WINTER.— Select  sprats 
of  a  large  size.  Shake  them  in  flour  to 
remove  the  scales,  then  egg  them  over 
with  a  brush,  shake  them  ia  equal  quan- 
tities   of    flour   and    bread    crumbs,    and 


fry  them  in  boihng  fat  for  three  minutes.  ' 
Serve  them  on  a  napkin,  perfectly  plain. 
Brown  bread  and  butter,  and  a  lemon  cut 
into  wedges  should  be  placed  on  table  with  j 
them,  added  to  which  a  little  cayenne  pepper 
and  salt  is  all  that  should  be  taken  as  sauce 
to  them. 

WHITE  CAKE.— Take  of  dried  and  sifted 
flour,  of  fresh  butter,  and  of  finely  pounded   i 
loaf  sugar,  one  pound  each ;  five  well-beaten  I 
eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream,  of  candied  I 
orange  and   lemon    peel,   cut  small,  three   \ 
quarters    of  an    ounce  each,  one  ounce  of 
carraway  seeds,  half  a  grated  nutmeg,  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  a  little  rose  water ; 
then  beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  and  add 
all  the  ingredients  to  it;   and  finally  mix 
in  one  tablespoonlul  of  fresh  yeast;  let  the 
cake  rise  before  the  fire  for  half  an  hour. 
Bake  it  in  a  buttered  tin.    Instantly  upon 
taking  it  out  of  the  oven,  with  a  feather 
brush  the  top  all  over  with  the  beaten  white 
of  an  egg,  and  then  sift  loaf  sugar  upon  it. 
Let  it  stand  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven  to 
harden. 

t^  Flour,  lib. ;  butter,  lib. ;  sugar,  lib. ; 
eggs,  5  ;  cream,  ^  pint :  candied  orange  and 
lemon-peel,  4ozs.  each ;  carraway  seeds, 
loz. ;  nutmeg,  |  of  1  ;  brandy,  1  wineglass- 
ful ;  rose-water,  sufficient;  yeast,  l  table- 
spoonful. 

WHITE  CUSTARDS.  — Boil  a  pint  of 
cream  with  a  blade  of  mace,  let  it  simmer 
for  about  five  minutes,  then  take  it  ofi"  the 
fire  and  add  three  ounces  of  sugar,  beat  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  complete  froth, 
put  them  into  the  cream,  set  it  on  the  fire 
again,  and  let  it  boil  gently,  stirring  con- 
stantly till  it  becomes  thick,  take  it  off"  the 
fire,  add  a  tablespoon ful  of  orange-flower 
water.     Serve  in  custard  glasses. 

f^"  Cream,  1  pint;  mace,  1  blade;  sugar, 
30ZS. ;  eggs,  4  whites ;  orange-flower  water, 
1  tablesDoonful. 

WHITE  PAINT- A  paint  which  will 
dry  in  about  four  hours,  and  leave  no  smell, 
may  be  compounded  as  follows  :— Take  u 
gallon  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  two 
pounds  of  frankincense  ;  let  them  simmer 
over  a  clear  fire  till  dissolved,  then  strain 
and  bottle  the  mixture.  To  a  quart  of  this, 
add  a  gallon  of  bleached  linseed  oil,  shake 
these  well  together,  and  bottle  them  like- 
wise. Grind  any  quantity  of  white  lead 
very  fine  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  then 
add  a  suffioient  quantity  of  the  last  mixture 
to  it,  till  it  is  fit  for  laying  on.  If  it  be- 
comes thick  in  v/orking  it  must  be  thinned 
with  spirits  of  turpentine. 

WHITE  POT.- 3Iix  three  pints  of  milk, 
half  a  pint  of  spring  water,  five  eggs  well 
beaten,  three  ounces  of  butter,  a  French 
roll  sliced,  white  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  the 
taste.  Bake  it  ia  a  bowl  two  hours  in  a 
quick  oven. 

WHITE  PUDDINGS.— To  two  parts  of 
beef-suet  chopped,  add  one  part  of  oatmeal 
previously  toasted  before  the  fire;  boil  aa 
onion  or  two,  and  chop  them  with  pepper 
and  salt ;  mix  the  whole  well  together,  put 
the  ingredients  into  skins,  and  boil  them  for 
an  hour,  pricking  them  as  they  boil,  to 
prevent  their  bursting.  They  will  keep  for 
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some  time  in  bran  after  they  have  been 

{ j  allowed  to  become  cold.  Parboil  when 
J I  \ranted,  and  then  broil  them  on  a  gridiron. 
.  I  The  quantity  of  suet  may  seem  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  oatmeal ;  but  unless  there  are 
two -thirds  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter,  the  puddings  will  be  dry  and  tasteless. 
I'hey  require  to  be  highly  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  onions. 

WillTE  SAUCE.— Boil  a  stick  of  celery 
and  a  bunch  of  parsley,  in  a  pint  of  milk, 
addin^,'-  white  pepper  and  a  little  salt,  then 
put  two  oimces  of  butter  into  a  saucepan,  let 
it  melt,  add  to  it  an  onion  sliced  thin, 
dredt?e  in  flour  until  it  is  a  paste,  but  do  not 
let  it  brown.  Strain  the  milk,  and  add  it  by 
degrees  to  the  butter  and  flour,  stirring  all 
tlie  time,  and  boiling  it  until  it  is  quite 
thick  and  smooth ;  pass  it  through  a  flne 
sieve  or  tammy.  If  wanted  to  be  very  rich, 
let  it  cool  a  little,  and  then  add  an  egg, 
previously  beaten,  and  mix  very  gradually, 
warm  it  over  the  lire,  stirring  it  well,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  curdle. 

WHITE  SOUP.— Put  into  a  clean  sauce- 
pan two  or  three  quarts  of  water,  the  crumb 
of  a  two- penny  loaf,  with  a  bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  some  whole  pepper,two  or  three  cloves, 
an  onion  or  two  cut  across,  and  a  little  salt ; 
let  it  boil  covered  till  it  is  quite  smooth ;  take 
celery,  endive,  and  lettuce,  only  the  white 
part,  cut  them  into  pieces  not'too  small; 
boil  them,  strain  the  soup  off  into  a  clean 
stewpan ;  put  in  the  herbs,  with  a  good 
piece  of  butter  stirred  into  it  till  it  is  melted; 
then  let  it  boil  for  some  time  till  it  is  very 
f^mooth ;  if  any  scum  arises,  take  it  off  very 
clean.  Soak  a  small  French  roll,  nicely 
rasped,  in  some  of  the  soup,  and  send  it  to 
table. 

WHITE  SWELLING.— This  is  a  popular 
name  for  a  peculiar  diseased  condition  of 
the  ligaments,  and  bones  of  the  knee-joint, 
causing  it  to  swell  and  assume  a  white, 
shining,  inelastic  appearance— a  form,  how- 
ever, it  only  assumes  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease.  White  swelling  is,  in  fact,  a 
very  serious  condition  of  scrofula,  in  which 
that  disease  puts  on  a  local  character,  de- 
manding the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  sur- 
geon, who  has  little  chance  of  curing  it  but 
by  an  operation.— See  Scrofula. 

WHITE- WASHING.— The  act  of 
cleansing  ceilings  and  walls  with  a  solution 
of  lime  in  water,  to  which  a  portion  of  size 
is  generally  added.  The  practice  of  white- 
washing apartments,  eminently  contributes 
to  the  preservation  of  health,  hence  it  is  an 
operation  which  should  be  performed  perio- 
dically, and  never  less  frequently  than  once 
a  year.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  hot  or 
quick  lime  is  the  best  for  this  process,  and 
should  be  employed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
it  is  slaked;  lor  in  this  condition  it  is  more 
effective  in  destroying  vermin,  and  remov- 
ing infection. 

WHITE  WINE  WHEY.-Puthalf  a  pint 
of  new  milk  on  the  tire ;  the  moment  it  boils 
up,  pour  in  as  much  sound  raisin  wine  as 
will  completely  turn  it,  and  make  it  look 
clear:  let  it  boil  up,  then  set  the  saucepan 
aside  till  the  curd  subsides,  and  do  not  stir 
it.  Pour  the  whey  off,  and  add  to  it  half  a 
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pint  of  boiling  water,  and  a  bit  of  white 
sugar.  Thus  you  will  have  a  whey  perJectly 
clear  of  milky  particles,  and  as  weak  as  you 
choose  to  make  it. 

WHITING  -A  well-known  fish  belong- 
ing to  the  cod  tribe,  and  valuable  on  account 
of  its  delicacy  and  lightness  as  an  article  of 
food.  It  does  not  usually  exceed  a  pound 
and  a  half  in  weight.  It  abounds  on  all 
British  coasts,  and  comes  in  large  shoaLs 
towards  the  shore  in  January  and  February, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn.  It 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  haddock  by 
the  absence  of  the  barbule  on  the  chin,  and 
from  the  pollack  and  coal- fish  by  having 
the  under-jaw  shorter  than  the  upper,  and 
the  tail  even  at  the  end. 

WHITING  BAKED, —  Open  the  fish 
only  so  much  as  will  permit  of  their  being 
emptied  and  perfectly  cleansed.  Wash  and 
wipe  them  dry,  then  fold  them  in  a  soft 
cloth,  and  let  them  remain  in  it  awhile; 
replace  the  roes,  and  put  the  fish  into  a 
baking- dish  of  suitable  size,  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  wine,  a  few  drops  of  chili 
vinegar,  a  little  salt  and  cayenne,  and 
about  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  well  blended, 
with  a  saltspoonful  of  flour  for  each  fish. 
They  must  be  turned  round  with  the  heads 
and  tails  towards  each  other,  that  they  may 
lie  compactly  in  the  dish ;  and  the  backs 
should  be  placed  downwards,  that  the  sauce 
may  surround  the  thickest  part  of  the  flesh. 
Lay  two  buttered  papers  over,  and  press 
them  down  upon  them ;  set  the  dish  into  a 
gentle  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  take  off 
the  papers,  and  send  the  fish  to  table  in 
their  sauce.  Port  wine  is  always  used  for 
the  sauce;  a  seasoning  of  chili  vinegar, 
cayenne,  and  pounded  mace,  is  added,, but 
sherry,  bucellas,  or  any  other  dry  wine  can 
be  used  instead.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
take  off  the  heads  of  the  fish  before  they 
are  dressed,  and  they  may  then  be  entirely 
emptied  without  being  opened.  When  pre- 
ferred so,  they  can  be  re- dished  for  table, 
and  the  sauce  poured  over  them.  The  dish 
in  which  they  are  baked  should  be  buttered 
before  they  are  laid  in. 

WHITING  BOILED.-Having  scraped, 
cleansed,  and  wiped  them,  lay  them  on  a 
figh- plate,  and  put  them  into  water  at  the 
point  of  boiUng;  throw  in  a  handful  of 
salt,  two  bay-leaves,  and  plenty  of  parsley, 
well  washed  and  tied  together ;  let  the  tish 
just  simmer  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and 
watch  them  closely,  that  they  may  not  be 
over-done.  Serve  parsley  and  butter  with 
them,  and  use,  in  making  it,  the  liquor  in 
which  the  whitings  have  been  boiled,  just 
simmered  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

WHITING  BROILED.  -Ciean  and  wash 
the  fish,  dry  them  in  a  cloth,  and  rub  a 
little  vinegar  over  them,  which  will  prevent 
the  skin  from  breaking.  Dredge  them  with 
flour,  rub  a  gridiron  with  beef  suet,  and 
heat  it  previously  to  putting  on  the  fish. 
While  broihng,  turn  them  two  or  three 
times.  Serve  them  with  plain  melted  butter 
or  shrimp  sauce. 

WHITING  DRIED.-Choose  them  of 
tv/o  or  three  pounds  weight ;  take  out  the 
gills,  eyes,  and  entrails,  and  remove  the 
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blood  from  the  back-bone ;  wipe  them  dry, 
and  put  some  salt  into  the  bodies  and  eyes  ; 
lay  them  on  a  board  for  a  night,  then  hang 
them  up  in  a  dry  place,  and,  after  three  or 
four  days,  they  will  be  fit  to  dress.  Skin 
and  rub  them  with  egg,  and  strew  crumbs 
of  bread  over  them ;  lay  them  before  the 
fire,  and  baste  with  butter  until  brown 
enough.     Serve  with  egg  sauce. 

WHITING,  FILLETS. -Empty  and  wash 
thoroughly,  but  do  not  skin  the  fish ;  take 
cfi"  the  flesh  on  both  sides  close  to  the 
bones,  passing  the  knife  from  the  tail  to 
the  head ;  divide  each  side  in  two,  trim  the 
fillets  into  good  shape,  and  fold  them  in  a 
cloth,  that  the  moisture  may  be  well  ab- 
sorbed from  them;  dip  them' into,  or  draw 
them  through,  some  beaten  eg-g-,  then  dip 
them  into  tine  crumbs  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  flour,  and  fry  them  a  fine  light 
brown  in  lard  or  clarified  butter ;  drain 
them  well,  press  them  in  white  blotting- 
paper,  dish  them  one  over  the  other  in  a 
circle,  and  send  the  usual  sauce  to  table 
with  them.  The  fillets  may  also  be  broiled 
after  being  dipped  into  egg-  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper,  then  into  crumbs  of  bread, 
next  into  clarified  butter,  and  a  second 
time  into  the  bread  crumbs  (or,  to  shorten 
the  process,  a  portion  of  clarified  butter 
may  be  mixed  with  the  e^g  at  first),  and 
served  with  good  melted  butter,  or  thick- 
ened veal-gravy,  seasoned  with  cayenne, 
lemon-juice,  and  chopped  parsley.  Five 
minutes  will  fry  the  fillets,  even  when  very 
large ;  rather  more  time  will  be  required  to 
broil  them. 

WHITING  FRIED.-Clean,  skin,  and 
dry  them  thoroui^hly  in  a  cloth,  fasten  their 
tails  to  their  mouths,  brush,  slightly, beaten 
eggs  equally  over  them,  and  cover  them 
with  the  finest  bread  crumbs  mixed  with  a 


littfe  flour;  fry  them  a  clear  golden  brown 
in  plenty  of  boiling  lard,  drain  and  dry 
them  well,  dish  them  on  a  hot  napkin,  and 
serve  them  with  good  melted  butter,  or 
with  well-made  shrimp  or  anchovy  sauce. 
A  small  half-teaspoonlul  of  salt  should  be 
beaten  up  with  the  eggs  usfd  in  preparing 
the  whitings  :  two  will  be  sufficient  for  half 
a  dozen  fish.  Fry  from  five  to  eight  minutes, 
according  to  their  size. 

WHITING,  TO  Carve.  —  Whiting  are 
usually  fried  and  curled.  They  should  be 
cut  in  half  down  the  back,  and  served.  The 
shoulder  part  is  the  best. 

WHITLOW.  — Whitlows  are  very  painful, 
deep-seated  abscesses,  in  general  confined 
to  the  fingers,  and  usually  the  last  joints  of 


the  fingers.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
whitlow  is  that,  unlike  other  suppurations, 
the  matter  forms  deep,  under  the  fascia 
and  muscles,  and  often  in  the  sheath  of 
the  tendon  that  moves  the  fingers.  From 
this  cause,  the  unresisting  nature  of  the 
part,  and  the  difliculty  of  the  pus  or  matter 
reaching  the  surface,  the  pain  is  very  pro- 
tracted and  intense,  attended  with  a  dry 
burning  heat,  and  pulsating  throbs  of  acute 
anguish.  As  these  symptoms,  with  great 
tenderness,  and  pain  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  continue  long  before  the  matter 
shows  on  the  surface,  the  best  course  to 
pursue,  after  having  poulticed  well  with 
bran,  is  to  cover  the  extremity  or  tender 
part  of  the  finger  with  a  good  rubbing  of 
lunar  caustic,  and  renew  the  poultices ; 
repeating  the  caustic,  if  necessary,  till  the 
abscess  is  fit  to  open,  when  it  should  be 
lanced  freely,  encouraging  the  after-dis- 
charjre  by  hot  linseed-meal  poultices. 

WIDGEON.  —  A  species  of  migratory 
birds,  bred  in  the  morasses  of  the  north, 
which  they  quit  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
and,  as  they  advance  towards  the  end  of  their 
southern  journey,  they  spread  themselves 
along  the  shores,' and  over  the  marshes  and 
lakes  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  British  Isles.  They  are  easily 
domesticated  in  places  where  there  is  plenty 
of  water,  and  are  much  admired  for  their 
beauty  and  sprightliness.  The  female  is  of 
a  sober  brown,  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and 
breast  paler.  Tne  young  of  both  sexes  are 
grey,  and  continue  so  till  February,  when 
the  plumage  of  the  male  begins  gradually  to 


assume  its  rich  colourings  ;  but  after  the 
month  of  July  the  feathers  become  dark  and 
grey,  fo  that  he  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  his  mate. 

WIDGEON,  TO  Dress.— The?e  birds  are 
roasted  like  common  ducks,  but  without 
i  stufiing,  and  with  a  rather  less  allowance  of 
j  time  for  cooking.  Before  carving,  the  knife 
!  is  drawn  along  the  bieast  in  the  liituationof 
I  the  slices ;  and  upon  these  a  lemon  is 
j  squeezed,  and  a  little  cayenne  pepper  is 
j  sprinkled.  They  require  a  made  gravy,  with 
port  wine. 

WIDOW,  Legal  Rights  and  Respon  - 
SIBILITIES  OF.— A  widow  is  entitled  abso- 
lutely to  one-third  of  thedeceased  husband's 
personal   estate,  which  will   pass   to  any 
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future  husband  she  may  marry;  and  the 
children  will  be  entitled  to  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  such  property,  or  which  the 
widow,  as  the  administratrix  of  the  hus- 
band, will  be  entitled  to  the  legal  interest 
as  trustee  for  her  children.  When  a 
husband  dies  intestate,  and  without  chil- 
dren, one- half  or  the  personal  property  jroes 
to  the  widow,  A  widow  is  always  entitled 
to  letters  of  administration  to  her  deceased 
husband's  personal  effects,  which  will  give 
her  absolute  and  sole  control  over  the  same  ; 
but  when  she  has  possessed  herself  of  her 
deceased  husband's  effects,  and  administered 
to  the  estate,  she  may  be  at  once  sued  for 
the  recovery  of  any  debt  due  from  the 
deceased. 

WIDOWS,  Charities  tor.— There  exist 
various  asylums  and  other  charities  for 
the  relief  and  assistance  of  widows.  Some- 
times these  take  a  parochial  form,  and  are 
specially  meant  for  the  widows  of  house- 
holders in  particular  parishes,  the  control 
thereof  being  vested  in  the  churchwardens. 
There  are  also  pension  charities  for  widows 
who  are  above  the  a<je  of  fifty  or  sixty. 

WIFE,  Legal  Position  of. — A  wife  can, 
under  no  circumstances,  be  made  liable  for 
her  husband'^  debts,  although  he  may  have 
^one  abroad,  but  all  his  available  property 
in  this  country  may  be  seized  to  discharge 
such  debts.  The  wife  of  a  convicted  felon 
cannot  re- marry.  The  transportation  of  the 
husband  will  not  justify  the  wife  in  marrying 
again  during  his  lifetime,  the  conviction  and 
sentence  of  the  husband  not  operating  as  a 
dissolution  of  the  marriage.  A  wife  is 
competent  and  compellable  to  give  evidence 
for  or  against  her  husband  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings, where  either  is  party  to  a  suit ; 
but  in  any  criminal  proceeding,  the  wife  is 
not  competent  or  compellable  to  give  evi- 
dence. A  wife  may  make  a  will  without 
her  husband's  consent,  but  only  under  what 
is  called  a  power  of  appointment,  that  is,  an 
authority  m  some  instrument  by  which  she 
is  possessed  of  the  control  of  property  in 
her  own  right.— See  Husband  and  Wife. 

WIG. — An  article  made  to  represent  the 
natural  head  of  hair.  A  very  great  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  ccmstruc- 
tion  of  wigs,  of  late  years,  and  they  may 
now  be  obtained  in  close  resemblance  to  the 
natural  covering  of  the  head.  In  choosing 
a  wig,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
cast  of  the  features,  complexion,  &c. 
Sespect  should  also  be  had  to  age,  as  it 
would  be  a  manifest  absurdity  for  a  person 
bordering  on  three- score  and  ten,  to  wear  a 
head  of  hair  such  as  is  usually  displayed  in 
youth.  Dark-complexioned  persons  should 
also  wear  dark-coloured  wigs,  and  iight- 
complexioned  persons  light  ones. 

WILD  DUCK  SHOOTING.— This  may 
be  considered  leijitimate  sporting  as  soon  as 
the  young  ducks  take  wing,  which  occurs 
towards  the  middle  of  August,  until  which 
time  they  are  not  v»rorth  shooting,  for  edible 
purposes,  unless  they  be  the  produce  of 
a  very  early  hatch.  To  ensure  good  sport, 
the  best  plan  is  to  walk  in  a  very  deliberate 
manner  along  the  side  of  a  brook  or  rivulet. 
If  it  be  not  too  deep,  the  chances  of  success 
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will  be  increased  by  walking  up  the  brook 
itself,  in  company  with  one  or  more  well- 
broken  water- spaniels,  which,  if  mute,  so 
much  the  better.  The  Jen  ■«  of  Lincolnshire, 
Cambridge,  and  Martin  Mere,  in  Lancashire, 
are  excellent  localities  lor  wild  fowl  shooting. 

WILD  FOWL.— These  include  birds  of 
the  goose  and  the  duck  species.  Wild  geese, 
when  on  the  wing,  may  be  di-tingnished  by 
always  forming  a  figure  in  their  liight.  In 
their  winter  visits  to  us,  they  feed  on  the 
coast,  and  often  enter  inland  to  seek  for  such 
grasses  as  suit  them ;  more  particularly 
they  are  fond  of  green  wheat.  The  wild 
duck  is  rather  smaller  than  the  tame  duck, 
but  its  plumage  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
wild  mallard,  or  drake,  weighs  usually 
abouttwo  pounds  and  ahalf  or  threepounds. 
The  bill  is  yellow  ;  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  are  ornamented  by  a  deep  glossy 
green,  terminating  in  a  white  ring.  The 
lemale  is  less  in  size,  and  not  distinguished 
by  any  splendour  in  the  colours  of  her 
plumage.  The  parent  birds  pair  in  the 
spring,  and  the  hens  incubate  in  some  slight 
shelter,  and  lay  from  ten  to  fourteen  eggs, 
which  they  sit  on  for  about  thirty  days. 

WILD  FOWL  SAUCE.— Simmer  a  tea- 
cupful  of  port  wine,  the  same  quantity  of 
good  gravy,  a  little  shallot,  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  mace,  for  ten  minutes  ;  put  in 
a  bit  ot  butter  and  flour,  give  it  ail  one  boil, 
and  Dour  it  over  the  birds. 

WILD  FOWL,  to  Dress.— Half-roast 
them;  when  they  come  to  table,  slice  the 
toast,  previously  prepared,  strew  on  pepper 
and  salt,  pour  on  a  little  port  wine,  and 
squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  over  ;  put  some 
gravy  to  this,  set  the  plate  on  a  lamp,  cut 
up  the  bird,  let  it  remain  over  the  lamp  till 
done,  turning  it. 

WILL,  Directions  for  Making.— 
Every  person  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty- one  years,  and  is  his  own  master,  is 
qualified  to  make  a  will.  Anything  may  be 
bequeathed  by  v/ill  that  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  testator.  Although  there  is  no  peculiar 
form  of  will,  it  is  nevertheless  unwise  for  a 
person  to  make  one  w'ithout  professional 
assistance.  A  person  may  sit  down  to 
make  his  will,  with  his  intentions  perfectly 
clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  disposal  of 
his  property,  but  which,  owing  to  the  merest 
literal  omLssion,  may  be  rendered  not  only 
obscure  in  its  meaning,  but  even  capable  of 
being  totally  misinterpreted.  The  cost  of 
drawing  up  a  will  is  but  small,  and,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  begrudged  by  those 
who  wish  to  be  assured  that  their  intentions 
may  be  strictly  carried  our,.  A  will  must  be 
in  writing,  and  signed  at  the  foot  or  the 
end  thereof  by  the  testator,  or  by  some 
other  person  in  his  presence  by  his  direction  ; 
and  such  signature  must  be  made  or  acknow- 
ledged by  the  testator,  in  the  presence  of 
two  or  more  witnesses  present  at  the  same 
time,  and  such  witnesses  must  attest  and 
subscribe  the  will  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator,  but  no  attestation  clause  is  now 
necessary.  The  ruie  that  every  will  must 
be  signed  at  the  foot  or  the  end  thereof, 
appears  to  be  a  very  simple  one,  but 
numbers  of  wills  have  been  set  aside  on  the 
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ground  that  this  rule  had  not  been  strictly 
complied  with.  No  disposition  or  direction 
following-  the  signature,  or  below  it,  or 
inserted  after  it  has  been  made,  will  be 
operative;  and  all  alterations  and  inter- 
lineations in  the  body  of  a  will,  should  be 
signed  in  the  margin  with  the  initials  of  the 
testator,  or  noticed  in  the  attestation,  so  as 
to  show  that  they  were  made  before  the 
signing.  If  an  addition  is  necessary  after 
the  signing  and  attestation,  it  must  be  re- 
sii(ned  and  re-attested.  An  attesting  wit- 
ness may  sign  the  will  for  the  testator  by  his 
direction,  and  where  a  party  so  acting 
signed  his  own  name,  but  expressed  it  to 
be  on  behalf  of  the  testator,  the  will  was 
held  to  be  valid.  A  testator  may  sign  by  a 
mark,  and  it  forms  no  objection  to  such  a 
mode  of  signature,  that  he  is  able  to  write 
his  name.  The  sig-nature  must  be  made  or 
acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
If  it  has  been  afiixed  in  their  absence,  it  is  a 
sufficient  acknowledgement,  if  the  testator 
produce  the  paper  to  them  as  his  will,  so 
that  they  can  see  that  it  is  signed.  Two 
attesting  witnesses  are  suflicient.  The 
signature  of  the  attesting  witnesses  must 
be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  testator, 
which  means  in  a  place  where,  if  he  looked 
towards  it,  he  could  see  them  sign;  they 
need  not  be  in  the  same  room  or  house  with 
him;  if  he  can  see  them  in  the  act  of  signing 
through  a  window,  it  is  sufficient.  If  they 
are  in  the  same  room  with  him,  but  in  such 
a  position  as  to  make  it  physically  impos- 
sible that  he  see  them  sign,  it  is  insuflicient. 
Every  person  should  execute  a  will  as  soon  as 
he  is  in  the  possession,  however  small  it  may 
be  ;  in  such  a  juncture,  a  properly  qualified 
lawyer  should  be  called  in,  your  intentions 
divulged  to  him,  and  he  will  give  proper 
expression  to  your  wishes.  Then,  when  the 
instrument  is  sent  home  to  you.  execute  and 
have  it  attested  as  previously  directed,  and 
all  will  be  well.  It  will  frequently  happen 
that  a  testator  having  executed  his  will, 
desires  to  modify  its  provisions,  revoking 
former  gifts,  and  selecting  other  objects  of 
his  favour.  The  better  v/ay  is  to  make  a 
new  will  altogether,  if  the  modifications  are 
numerous  or  complex.  Often,  however,  this 
may  be,  and  very  frequently  is  efiected  by  a 
codicil,  which  is  a  testamentary  paper,  as 
its  name  implies,  of  a  smaller  character 
than  a  will.  It  must,  however,  be  signed 
and  attested  with  the  same  solemnities,  and 
when  executed,  will  bo  read  together  with 
the  will  as  one  instrument.  When  a  testa- 
tor, at  various  periods  of  his  life,  has  execu- 
ted several  testamentary  papers,  each  pur- 
porting to  be  the  last  will,  that  one  which 
was  executed  most  proximately  to  his 
decease,  will  be  admitted  to  probate,  and 
acted  upon.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that 
a  will  should  be  accurately  dated  with  the 
day,  month,  and  year  of  its  execution.  A 
testator  may,  however,  make  several  wills, 
each  disposing  of  different  property,  and 
they  will  all  stand  together  as  a  single  will. 
If  a  testator  w.ho  lus  made  one  will,  execute 
a  paper  duly  attested,  expressly  revoking 
that  will  and  saying  no  more,  he  destroys  it 
as  completely  as  though  it  had  been  con- 


sumed by  tire;  and  should  he  make  no 
further  disposition  of  his  property,  he  will 
die  intestate.  But  if  he  has  made  two  or 
more  wills,  and  revokes  the  last,  the  last 
but  one  is  thereby  revived  exactly  as  it 
stood. 

WILL,  Directions  for  Proving.— The 
will  of  every  deceased  person  is  to  be  proved 
in  that  court  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  he  shall  have  died,  being  possessed  of 
personal  property  of  the  value  of  £o  ;  but  if 
he  shall  have  died  possessed  of  personal 
property  within  more  than  one  jurisdiction, 
or  have  died  in  one  diocese,  leaving  personal 
estate  in  another,  the  will  must  be  proved 
in  the  prerogative  court  of  the  province 
within  which  the  several  jurisdictions  are 
situated.  Thus,  if  part  of  the  property 
should  be  in-Stirrey,  within  the  diocese  ot 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  consistorial  court,  or  any  inferior 
court  in  his  diocese,  and  partly  in  London, 
within  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  will  is  not  to  be  proved  irv  either  of  the 
courts  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  or 
London,  but  in  the  prerogative  court  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Doctors' 
Commons,  both  the  dioceses  of  Winchester 
and  London  being  within  the  province  ol? 
Canterbury.  But,ifsomepartof atestator'a 
personal  property  lie  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  another  part  in  the  province 
of  York,  the  will  must  be  proved  in  both 
provinces,  though  not  necessarily  in  the 
prerogative  court  of  each  province  ;  for  if 
the  property  in  each  province  should  be 
entirely  within  one  jurisdiction,  the  probate 
in  each  case  must  be  taken  out  in  the  court 
to  which  the  jurisdiction  belongs.  An 
executor  should  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  these  matters,  in  order,  that  if  he  do  not 
at  once  satisfy  himself  of  the  court  in  which 
the  will  is  proved,  he  may  be  aware  of  the 
difficulty  when  it  occurs,  and  know  whom  to 
consult  upon  the  point,  and  likewise  be  able 
to  collect  the  intbrmation  necessary  for 
forming  a  correct  opinion.  If,  however, 
after  obtaining  the  best  advice  within  his 
reach,  the  executor  should  still  entertain  a 
doubt  whether  the  will  should  be  proved  in 
the  prerogative  court,  or  any  inferior  court, 
he  should  decide  in  favour  of  a  probate  from 
the  prerogative  court.  For  even  if  the 
deceased  had  not  property  in  several  inferior 
jurisdictions,  a  probate  from  the  prerogative 
court  is  not  void,  but  only  liable  to  be  made 
so  ;  while  a  probate  taken  out  improperly  in 
an  inferior  court  is  absolutely  void.  What 
sort  of  things,  being  the  property  of  the 
deceased,  shall  be  accounted  "  notable  goods," 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  with  respect  to  jjrobate,  is  a 
question  of  much  nicety.  Household  furni- 
ture, and  all  other  articles  in  and  about  a 
dwellinghouse,  warehouse,  or  manufactory; 
stock  in  trade,  and  cash,  are  property  in  the 
place  in  which  they  happen  to  be  at  the 
testator's  death.  A  policy  of  insurance  or  a 
debt  on  bond  is  property  w'here  the  policy 
or  bond  happens  to  be  deposited.  A  debt  or 
mortgage  is  property  where  the  mortgage 
deed  is  situated.  Simple  contract  debts 
(among  which  are  included  bills  of  exchange 
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and  cash  at  a  banker's)  are  property  where 
the  debtors  reside.  Judi^^ments,  statutes, 
reco<^nizances,  are  property  where  tJiey  have 
been  given  or  acknowledged.  Leases  for  years 
are  property  where  the  land  is,  and  not  where 
the  lease  happens  to  be.  Shares  in  canals  and 
railways  runninf,'-  through  several  dioce.ses, 
are  property  in  the  diocese  where  the  oflice 
stands  lor  transferring  the  shares  and  paying- 
the  dividends.  If  the  deceased  shall  have 
died  on  a  journey,  the  property  about  him, 
if  l)is  death  shall  have  happened  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  different  court  from  that 
which  possesses  authority  over  the  place 
where  all  the  rest  of  his  goods  are.  will  not 
render  it  necessary  to  take  out  probate  in 
the  prerogative  court,  as  it  would  have  done 
in  any  other  case  than  that  of  his  dying  on 
a  journey.  Having  collected  fullinformation 
of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  deceased's 
personal  property,  and  decided  on  the  court 
in  which  apj)lication  for  probate  is  to  be 
made,  the  executor's  next  step  is  to  apply 
to  a  proctor  of  the  court,  if  the  will  is  to  be 
proved  in  either  of  the  prerogative  courts,  or 
to  the  registrar  or  deputy  registrar,  or  other 
acting  officer,  if  it  be  in  any  of  the  inferior 
courts,  and  if  the  executor  live  near  it ;  but 
if  he  hve  at  a  distance,  he  may  do  the 
business  through  the  medium  of  the  nearest 
surrogate  of  the  court.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  executor  should  previously  make 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  forms  of 
proceeding  in  the  court,  with  respect  to 
granting  the  probate.  But  he  should  take 
especial  care  to  have  his  stamped  probate 
delivered  to  him  within  a  few  weeks  from 
the  date  of  his  affidavit.  He  is  required  to 
swear  to  the  gross  value  of  the  personal 
estate  without  any  deduction  for  debts ;  and 
in  the  estimate,  he  must  not  fail  to  include 
the  following  descriptions  of  property  : — 
JLeasehold  estates  for  years,  or  leaseholds 
for  lives,  if  they  should  be  applicable  by  law 
as  personal  estate;  or  copyholds,  if  by  the 
custom  of  the  manor  they  descend  to  the 
executor,  and  are  assets  in  his  hands.  In 
the  case  of  a  partnership,  the  executor  is  not 
to  include  the  v/hole  gross  amount  of  the 
testator's  share  of  the  partnership  property, 
but  must  obtain  from  the  surviving  partners 
a  balance-sheet  exhibiting  both  the  property 
and  the  liabilities  of  the  firm;  and  the  sum  to 
be  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  testator's 
property  will  be  his  share  of  the  net  balance 
only.  Articles  which  fall  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  fixtures,  if  attached  to  real  estate, 
whether  house  or  land,  are  commonly 
accounted  as  part  of  the  real  estate,  and 
therefore  to  be  excluded  from  the  estimate. 
The  executor's  right  to  such  articles  will,  in 
some  measure,  depend  on  the  question 
whether  his  testator  was  the  tenant  in  fee, 
or  the  tenant  for  life  only  in  the  real  estate. 
Property  of  which  the  testator  was  only  a 
trustee,  must,  of  course,  be  left  out,  unless 
such  property  shall  have  been  so  mixed  up 
with  the  testator's  own  estate,  that  no  par- 
ticular part  can  be  said  to  be  the  trust  fund. 
In  this  case  no  deduction  of  the  trust  money 
must  be  made  in  the  first  instance,  the 
deceased  being  merely  a  debtor  to  the  object 
of  the  trust ;  but  a  proportionate  return  of 
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duty  may  be  claimed  when  the  trust  debt 
shall  have  been  paid.  Where  the  trust  fund 
lias  been  kept  separate,  and  it  is  consequently 
left  out  of  the  estimate  as  above  directed, 
the  executor  v.ill  obtain  a  transfer  of  it  by 
making  an  affidavit  of  the  lacts.  Every 
executor  is  bound  to  exliibit,  when  called 
on,  a  full  and  perfect  inventory  and  valuation 
of  the  testator's  effects,  in  the  court  in 
which  the  probate  is  granted ;  and  though 
he  may  never  be  called  upon  to  do  so,  the 
executor  should  not  neglect  to  make  such 
an  inventory,  and  preserve  it,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  answer  any  call  upon  him 
for  an  account  in  whichever  court  it  may  be 
made.  The  property  is  to  be  valued  at  the 
time  of  taking  out  the  probate ;  and  all  rents, 
interest,  and  dividends  accrued  between 
the  death  of  the  testator  and  that  time, 
must  be  included  in  the  estimate. — 'See 
Executor,  Phobatj-:,  &c. 

WILLOW  TREE.  —  The  cultivation  of 
willows  for  useful  purposes,  is  on  the 
whole  profitable,  and  the  growth  of  rods 
particularly  so;  the  returns  are  certainly 
quicker  than  those  derivable  from  any 
other  wood,  and,  proportioning  them  with 
the  management  and  demand,  seem  at 
least  equal  in  amount.  The  ground  most 
suited  to  the  formation  of  osier  beds,  as 
they  are  called,  is  found  on  the  margins  of 
streams ;  it  should  be  of  considerable  depth, 
and  partake  largely  of  a  loamy  character. 
Gravelly  beds  or  banks  entirely  of  an  argil- 
laceous nature  are  not  fitting.  The  land 
should  be  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  more 
than  an  occasional  submersion;  for  though 
all  willows  thrive  in  damp  soils,  few  of  them 
are  naturally  bog,  or  even  marsh  plants, 
and  never  succeed  when  frequently  satu- 
rated. The  preparation  of  the  ground  is 
confined  to  a  deep  summer  trenching,  to 
destroy  weeds  and  pulverise  it.  As  it  is 
usual  to  plant  only  cuttings,  this  operation 
had  better  be  deferred  till  spring,  when 
pieces  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  strongest  recently 
cut  rods,  may  be  thrust  into  the  ground  for 
about  half  their  length  at  distances  of 
about  a  yard  from  each  other;  their  subse- 
quent management  through  the  summer 
being  merely  an  occasional  hoeing  to  remove 
weeds,  though  at  the  beginning  it  will  be 
well  to  look  over  them  and  replace  any  that 
have  failed.  The  produce  of  the  first  year 
will,  of  course,  be  small,  but  the  rods  must 
be  cut  to  within  three  joints  or  buds  of 
their  origin.  The  most  proper  time  for 
cutting,  is  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
because  the  remaining  buds  have  then  time 
to  consolidate,  and  are  better  prepared  to 
meet  the  winter ;  and  though  for  con- 
venience the  rods  are  sometimes  allowed  to 
stand  all  the  winter,  it  may  be  observed  the 
shoots  that  have  been  cut  over  in  autumn, 
always  break  in  the  succeeding  spring  with 
the  greatest  vigour.  With  regard  to  the 
planting  of  willows,  nothing  can  be  more 
easy.  They  may  be  increased  to  almost  any 
extent  by  cutting  in  the  manner  before 
described  for  osiers.  Their  after-manage- 
ment must  of  course  depend  upon  the  uses 
they  are  destined  lor.     The  very  common 
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mode  of  pollarding  them  is  objectionable 
on  several  accounts ;  they  are  then  spoiled 
either  lor  timber  or  poles  ;  the  crowd  of 
small  stuff  which  rises  on  the  head  after 
each  cutting-  suffocates  one  the  other,  and 
the  trunk  is  rendered  of  little  value  by  its 
being  foreshortened.  It  must  be  decidedly 
more  profitable,  either  to  cut  them  over 
near  the  ground,  as  is  practised  with  shoots 
of  ash.  chestnut,  and  other  coppice  wood  ; 
the  subsequent  shoots  to  be  thinned  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  shoot  and  the 
space  they  are  allowed  to  occupy,  or  at  once 
to  let  them  run  up  into  perfect  trees,  taking 
only  such  lateral  brandies  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  repairs,  &c.,  before  the  principal 
growths  have  attained  a  marketable  size. 

WILSON'S  LOxVN  FUND. -This  fund  is 
devoted  to  the  asr^istance  of  young  begin- 
ners in  trade  in  the  City  of  London;  and 
sums  of  not  less  than  ^100  are  lent.  The 
borrower  must  have  be§n  in  business  one 
year,  must  be  able  to  pay  all  he  owes,  and 
find  three  or  four  sureties  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan,  each  of  these  sureties 
havin.o-  to  furnish  references  of  their  re- 
spectability.—See  Loan. 

WILTSHIRE  PUDDING. —  Mix  with 
three  well- beaten  eggs  a  pint  of  milk,  as 
much  fiour  as  will  make  it  a  thick  batter, 
and  a  little  salt;  beat  for  some  minutes, 
stir  in  gently  a  large  teacupful  of  picked 
red  currants  and  half  the  quantity  of  fresh 
raspberries,  boil  it  in  a  cloth  for  two  hours, 
turn  it  out  upon  the  dish  it  is  to  be  served 
in.  Cut  it  into  slices  about  three-  quarters  of 
an  inch  thick,  but  do  not  separate  them ; 
put  between  each  a  thin  slice  of  butter  and 
some  brown  sugar,  and  serve  it  hot,  with 
pudding  sauce  in  a  sauce  tureen.  It  is  very 
good  without  the  raspberries. 

WINCH.— In  angling,  an  apparatus  almost 
indispensable  to  anglers  on  every  occasion. 
In  very  fine  fishing  for  dace,  roach,  &c.,  it 
is  sometimes  dispensed  with.  But  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  the  angler  can  never  ensure  him- 
self against  hooking  a  fish  of  which  he  did 
not  meditate  the  capture,  and  which,  without 
a  winch,  he  has  no  means  of  taking.    As 


under  such  circumstances,  the  non-expec- 
tance of  such  a  visitor  would  heighten  the 


pleasure  of  his  appearance,  so  the  disap- 
pointment would  be  doubly  mortifying  if, 
instead  of  being  a  gainer,  the  angler  found 
himself  minus  hook,  line,  and  perhaps  float. 
It  is  V7ise,  therefore,  to  be  always  provided 
with  a  winch  and  a  running  line,  so  that 
the  disappointments  alluded  to  may  be 
avoided. 

WINDOW.— In  the  construction  of  win- 
dows several  improvements  have  taken 
place  of  late  years.  A  kind  of  window  which 
may  be  readily  cleaned,  and  is  not  likely  to 
cause  accidents,  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 


In  appearance,  the  sashes  resemble  those  of 
the  common  window,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  sash  may  be  moved  up  and  down  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  outside  of  the  sash 
may  also  be  turned  into  the  room,  so  that 
it  may  be  easily  painted,  glazed,  or  cleaned, 
by  a  person  standing  within  the  room, 
without  the  necessity  of  removing  the  slips 
or  headings.  The  frame  of  the  window  is 
fitted  with  grooves,  weights,  and  pulleys, 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  fillets  on  the  sash 
are  not  made  in  the  same  piece  with  the 
sash  frame,  but  fastened  to  it  by  pivots, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sash;  upon  these 
pivots  the  sash  revolves  at  pleasure,  so 
as  to  enable  the  outside  to  be  reached 
without  disturbing  the  fillets  or  grooves. 
When  the  sash  is  placed  vertically,  as  the 
lower  one  in  the  figure,  a  spring  catch  on 
each  side,  shoots  into  and  takes  hold  of 
the  sliding  fillets,  so  that  in  this  case  the 
sash  slides  up  or  down  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  can  be  immediately  released  and  turned 
inside  out  by  pushing  back  the  springs, 
and  at  the  same  time  pulling  the  sash 
inwards. 

WINDOW  GARDENING.— In  consider- 
ing  the  culture  and  treatment  of  plants 
adapted  for  windows,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  sort  of  plants  most  suitable  will,  in 
a  great  measure  depend  on  the  aspect  and 
even  the  form  of  the  window ;  also  its 
liabiiity  to,  or  exemption  from  exposure  to 
chilling  draughts  of  air,  and  likewise  on  the 
possession  or  non-possession  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  to  which  the  florist  can  transfer  his 
potted  plants  from  the  window  when  he 
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pleases,  so  as  to  ensure  continued  successions 
within  doors.     Any  one  who  has  a  parlour 
or  drawing-room  with  a  bow  window  on  the 
south  side  oi'  the  house,  is  almost  in  the 
favourable  position  of  a  person  who  has  a 
green-house;  he  can  regulate  the  temperature 
of  the  room;  and  as  his  window  admits  the  | 
rays  of  the  sun,  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  night,  and  yet  can  be  sliaded  by  a  blind 
at  will,  hecancultivateagreatvarietyof  ten-  : 
der  green- house  plantswithoutany  dilliculty.  ' 
Among  the  plants  suitable  for  windows  are  | 
some  of  the  bulbous  order,  which  blow  early,  \ 
and  are  easily  cultivated,  such  as  the  snow-  : 
drop,   spriny-crocus,  early   tulip,   hyacinth, 
jonquil,  and  narcissus.    These,  after  flower- 
ing, should  make  way  for  others.    It  must  ; 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  odours  of  I 
flowers  are  very  injurious  to  health,  if  the  I 
plants  are  confined  with  us  in  closed  rooms.  ; 
During  the  night,  plants  generally  give  out 
a  gas,  which  is  especially  hurtiul  to  human 
beings  in  a  sleeping  apartment  of  which  the  ' 
door  and  window  are  closed.    The  efliuvium, 
also,    which    sometimes    arises    from    our 
bodies  during  sleep,  has  an  unhealthy  effect 
on  the  plants,  besides  the  injury  they  suffer  ; 
from    having  light  altogether  kept:  out  at  : 
night  by  a  shutter  or  window-curtain.     In  \ 
this  unnatural  state,  plants  cannot  thrive; 
therefore,  if  they  are  to  have  places  in  bed-  ' 
rooms,  they  should  only  have  outside  ones,  ; 
which  will  suit  them  well  in  mild  weather.  ; 
Indeed,  in  all  cases,  it  will  be  found  that,  | 
for  window- culture,    plants    in    moderate  [ 
weather  will  thrive  better  on  the  outer  than  ' 
the  inner  ledge  of  the  window,  or  on  a  stage 
within  a  room  during;  the  night,  when  air, 
light,  and  moisture,  will  be  as  necessary  to 
them  as  in  the  day-time.    The  plants   to 
replace  bulbs,  may  consist  of  the  double 
primrose,   hepatica,    anemone,    ranunculus, 
tuberose,   and  candytuft.     The  last-named 
plants  should  be  removed  to  outside  quarters 
when  they  cease  to  please  the  eye  or  regale 
the  senses,   and    give    place    to    the    more 
valued  geraniums,  fuchsias,  perpetual  roses, 
and  sweet-scented  myrtle,  which  will  blow 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.    These  plants 
need  not  be  displaced  at  any  time  from  the 
window — except  to  receive  genial  showers 
out  of  doors— as  they  are  always  ornamental 
and  never  lose  their  foliage:   if,  however, 
there  be  a  convenient  place  for  them  outside 
the  house,  their  temporary  removal  there 
will  invigorate  them,  unless  in  cold  weather, 
and    their    place    can    be    advantageously 
occupied    by    other    plants.       Carnations, 
picotees,  ten- week  stocks,  double  wall-flower, 
and   Chinese    rose,   are   desirable    summer 
plants  and  may  be  surrounded  by  the  au- 
tumn-blowing campanula,  petunia,  verbena, 
calceolaria,    and    Chinese   chrysanthemum. 
The    cultivation    of    window    plants    must 
be  guided  altogether  by  a  person's  extent 
of  space  within  and  without:  if  he  cannot 
shitt    his    plants,   when    out  of   blooming, 
he  must  be  content  to  keep   such   plants 
as  the  fuchsia  or  the  geranium  and  those  roses 
which  preserve  theirbloom  longest  and  afford 
the  greatest  ornament.    In  cottages,  how- 
ever,   above   the   lowest   order,  there   are 
usually  windows  enough  to  accommodate 
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all  the  kinds  of  plants  before  named,  so  as 
to  keep  up  continued  successions,  more  es- 
pecially as  the  bulbous  sorts  will  want  no 
pot  nor  need  any  care;  when  their  season 
has  passed,  they  may  make  room  for  others. 
Even  a  window  on  a  north  side  of  a  lattice 
will  serve  at  all  times  for  saxifrage,  the 
musk  plant,  winter  phloy,  purple  cytisus, 
and  hound.s'-tongue.  A  nortli  window,  also, 
will  be  useful  in  summer  to  preserve  the 
bloom  of  the  tender  plants  longer  than 
would  be  the  case  if  tliey  were  exposed  to 
the  stimulating  efiects  of  the  sun.  In  no 
circumstances  of  aspect,  then,  is  a  person 
debarred  from  cultivating  window  plants; 
in  any  point  of  the  compass  tliere  will  be 
either  sun  or  light  sufficient  for  some  sorts  - 
of  bea.utiful  and  interesting  flowers  ;  and 
there  is  no  month  in  the  year  in  which  sweet 
flowers  or  green  foliage  may  not  gladden 
the  eyes  of  any  person  who  has  the  command 
of  a  window.  Some  instructions  are  neces- 
sary as  to  the  soil  that  should  be  provided 
for  plants,  and  the  mode  of  potting  them. 
Plants  cannot  be  cultivated  in  pots  with 
comjflete  success  unless  the  soil  in  w^hich 
they  are  put  is  suitable  to  their  nature,  and 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  nou- 
rishment, as  the  quantity  of  mould  in  a  pot 
is  necessarily  very  small,  and  the  plant  in  it 
cannot  extend  its  roots  in  search  of  food  as 
it  does  in  open  ground  culture.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  that  the  plant  should  have 
the  proper  kind  of  soil,  but  also  that  this  be 
duly  prepared  before  it  is  used,  by  repeatedly- 
turning  it,  so  that  the  whole  shall  be  tho- 
roughly and  frequently  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  the  separate  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed perfectly  blended  together.  This^work 
should  be  done  in  some  place  where  the 
mould  will  not  be  exposed  to  heavy 
rains.  The  seasons  for  doing  this  are  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  months. 
Summer  is  not  the  proper  period  for  this 
operation,  because  the  heat  of  the  season 
would  dissipate  some  of  the  most  active 
properties  of  the  compost.  A  soil  suitable 
for  pot  plants  generally  is  a  good  sound 
loam  or  garden  mould,  completely  rotted 
manure,  leaf  mould  or  leaf  earth,  silver  sand 
or  drift  sand  blended  together;  for  some 
plants,  the  pink  tribe  especially,  old  mortar 
rubbish  :  and  for  other  plants,  as  heaths,  or 
peat  earth.  The  next  thinir  to  be  considered, 
both  in  order  and  importance,  is  the  potting 
of  plants.  If  the  plant  requires  to  be  re- 
potted, the  mould  in  the  pot  in  which  the 
plant  is,  must  be  in  a  dry  state,  and  therefore 
can  be  very  easily  removed.  Give  the  pot 
two  or  three  smart  blows  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  on  every  side,  to  loosen  the  earth 
from  the  inside;  then  spread  out  your  fin- 
gers around  the  stem  of  the  plant,  turn  the 
pot  bottom  upwards,  and  the  plant,  with 
the  roots  and  mould  undisturbed,  will  fall 
into  your  hand.  Previous  to  doing  this, 
however,  the  pot  into  which  the  plant  is 
about  to  be  transferred  should  be  prepared, 
quite  clean,  and  otherwise  ready  ;  its  drain- 
age should  not  only  be  perfect  when  the 
plant  is  moved  into  it,  but  should  be  so 
managed  as  to  continue  as  long  as  possible, 
for  the  plant  will  speedily  sustain  injury 
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metallic  brackets,  and  the  bottom  part  in 
which  the  pats  are  set  or  plants  planted  in, 


is  of  stone,  slate,  cast  iron,  or  wood.  It 
should  ri?e  to  the  level  of  the  window-sill, 
but  no  higher ;  indeed,  a  few  inches  lower 
would  be  no  di?advantag-e.  Large  p:me3  of 
glass  are  used  both  for  the  front,  ends,  and 
top;  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  made  to 
open  for  ventilation;  the  wall  of  the  house 
and  the  ca-sement  of  the  window  serve  for 
the  back.  The  operation  of  arranging  the 
plants  is,  of  course,  to  be  performed  from 


Fig.  5, 

the  room  within,  by  opening  the  window. 
Fig.  5  is  the  same  kind  of  case  adapted  to  a 
single  window,  the  ventilation,  although 
shown  in  front,  may  without  any  detriment 
be  placed  in  the  end.«j. — See  AVardian  Case. 
WINDOW  PAINTING. -The  windows 
ofa  house  may  be  very  appropriately  deco- 
rated, with  the  aid  of  a  recent  invention, 
termed  diaphanie,  which  is  a  beautiful  and 
inexpensive  art,  combining  economy  with 
perfect  results.  In  carrying  out  thi.«!  process, 
a  peculiar  kind  of  paper  is  rendered  perfectly 
transparent,  upon  wliich  designs  are  painted 
in  glass  colours,  which  will  not  chanLce  with 
the  light.  The  paper  is  applied  to  the  glass 
with  a  clear  wh'te  varnish,  and,  when  dry, 
a  preparation  is  finally  applied,  which 
increases  the  transparency,  and  adds  tenfold 
brilliancy  to  the  effect.  There  is  another 
design,  painted  in  imitation  of  half-light ; 


this  is  used  principally  for  a  ground, 
covering  the  whole  surface  with  glass, 
within  which  (the  necessary  spi^.ces  having 
been  cut  out  before  it  is  stuck  on  tl'.e  glass) 
are  placed  medallion  centres  of  Wattean 
figures,  perfectly  transparent,  which  derive 
increased  brilliancy  from  the  semi- transpa- 
rency of  the  surrounding  ground.  This  ig 
by  far  the  cheapest  method,  though  involving 
extra  trouble.  To  ascertain  the  number  of 
designs  required,  measnre  the  glass  care- 
fully, and  then  calculate  how  many  sheets  of 
the  transparent  designs  it  will  take.  The 
sheets  are  arranged  so  that  they  can  be 
joined  together  continuously,  or  cut  to  any 
size  or  shape.  Choose  a  fine  day  for  the 
operation,  as  the  <;lass  should  be  perfectly 
dry  and  unaffected  by  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere.  If  possible,  it  is  more  conve- 
nient to  work  upon  the  glass  before  it  is 
fixed  in  the  frame.  If  you  are  operating  on 
a  piece  of  unattaclied  glass,  lay  it  on  a  ilat 
table,  or  marble  slab,  over  which  must  be 
previously  laid  a  piece  of  baize,  or  cloth,  to 
keep  the  glass  steady.  The  glass  being  thus 
fixed,  clean  and  polish  the  surface  on  which 
you  intend  to  operate  (on  windows  this  is 
the  inner  side),  then  with  the  brush  lay  on 
it  a  thick  and  even  c^at  of  the  prepared 
varnish ;  let  this  dry  for  an  hour,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  thickness  of  the  coat  of 
varnish.  Meantime,  cut  out  and  trim  the 
designs  carefully  to  fit  the  glass;  then  lay- 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  face  downwards,  and 
damp  the  back  of  it  with  a  sponge  applied 
several  times  to  equalize  the  moisture.  In 
this  operation,  arrange  the  time,  so  that  the 
designs  may  be  left  finally  ;to  dry  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  application  to  the 
glass,  the  varnish  on  whicli  will  have 
became  st:cky,  and  in  a  proper  state  to 
receive  the  designs.  Apply  the  painted 
side  next  to  the  glass  without  pressure; 
endeavour  to  let  the  sheet  fall  perfectly  level 
and  smooth  on  the  glass,  so  that  you  may 
avoid  leaving  creases,  which  would  spoil  the 
whole.  Take  now  your  palette,  lay  it  flat  on 
the  design,  and  press  out  all  the  air  bubbles, 
commencing  in  the  centre,  and  working 
them  out  from  the  sides.  An  ivory  stick 
will  be  found  useful  in  removing  the  creases. 
The  work  is  now  to  be  left  to  dry,  and,  after 
twenty-four  hours,  apply  a  slii^ht  coat  of 
liqueur  diaphanie,  leaving  it  for  another  day, 
wiien,  if  dry,  apply  a  second  coat  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  first,  which  must  be  left 
undisturbed  for  several  days  :  finally,  apply 
a  coat  of  varni.«h  over  all.  If  these  direc- 
tions are  carefully  followed,  the  glass  will 
not  be  affected,  either  by  time  or  the  varia- 
tions of  weather;  and  it  can  be  washed  in 
tliesame  manner  as  ordinary  stained  glass, 
to  which  in  some  respects  it  is  superior. 
The  materials  used  in  the  practice  of  this 
art  may  be  obtained  of  any  artists'  colour- 
man. 

TTINDOWS,  TO  Clean.— First  dust  the 
frames  and  the  glass  thoroughly,  then  wipe 
three  or  four  panes  at  a  time  with  a  piece  of 
wetted  wash-leather,  the  corners  of  the 
panes  being  carefully  cleaned  out.  The 
leather  must,  after  this,  be  rinsed  and  wrung 
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as  dry  as  possible,  and  the  panes  which 
have  been  wetted  must  be  nibbed  dry  with 
it,  aiid  tlien  finished  with  a  fresh  leather  as 
quickly  as  can  be  done.  The  leather  must 
be  washed  in  clean  water,  and  hung  to  dry 
alter  the  v/indows  have  been  cleaned.  When 
windows  are  required  to  appear  particularly 
bright,  a  little  whiting:  should  be  dusted 
over  them  alter  the  lirst  washing  with  the 
wet  lesither. 

Wi:SDOWS,  TO  Kender  Opaque.— Tn 
cases  where  persons  are  liable  to  be  over- 
looked by  their  neighbours,  or  otherwise 
liable  to  have  all  their  movements  watched 
from  without,  it  will  be  useful  to  know  that 
TVJnduwa  may  be  rendered  opaque  or  un- 
transparent  by  the  f bliowinj:^  simple  process  : 
— Cover  the  window-pane  very  equally  with 
one  or  two  coats  of  paste  ;  when  dry,  take  a 
small  rag  of  cotton  cloth,  dipped  in  a  varnish 
made  ol  Canada  balsam  and  turpentine ; 
brush  this  over  the  paste,  and  the  desired 
effect  Will  be  obtained. 

WINDSOR  SOAP.— Slice  the  best  white 
soap  as  thin  as  possible,  melt  it  in  a  pan 
over  a  slow  fire,  scent  it  sufficiently  with 
oil  of  carraway,  and  then  pour  it  into  a 
frame,  mould,  or  small  drawer,  adapted  in 
size  and  form  to  the  quantity  made.  When 
it  has  stood  for  three  or  lour  days  in  a  dry 
situation,  divide  the  mass  into  square  pieces 
for  use.  By  this  simple  mode,  substituting- 
any  favourite  scent  for  that  of  carraway,  a 
'person  may  obtain  a  good  perfumed  soap  at 
a  very  small  cost. 

WINE  BISCUITS.— Rub  into  one  pound 
of  dry  Hour  four  ounces  of  butter,  four 
ounces  of  white  powdered  sugar,  one  ego-, 
and  a  spoonful  or  two  of  thin  cream  to  make 
it  into  a  paste.  When  mixed,  put  currants 
into  one  half  and  carraways  into  the  rest. 
Cut  them  as  before,  and  bake  on  tins. 

WINE  CASKS,  TO  Sweeten.  — There 
are  several  methods  of  doing  this.  1.  If  a 
cask,  after  the  contents  are  taken  from  it, 
be  well  stopped,  and  the  lees  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  till  it  is  again  to  be  used,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  scald  it ;  taking  care, 
before  filling  it,  to  see  that  the  hoops  are 
well  driven.  Should  the  air  get  into  the 
cask,  it  will  become  musty,  and  scalding  will 
not  improve  it;  the  surest  way  will  be  to 
take  out  the  head  of  the  cask,  to  be  operated 
on,  then  burn  it  a  little,  and  scald  it  for  use.  2. 
Set  fire  to  a  pound  or  more  of  broken  char- 
coal, put  it  into  the  cask,  and  immediately 
fill  up  the  cask  with  boiling  water.  Alter 
this,  roll  the  cask  once  or  twice  a  day  for  a 
week ;  then  pour  ont  the  charcoal  and  water, 
wash  out  tne  cask  with  clean  cold  water, 
and  expose  to  the  external  air  lor  some 
days.  3.  Mix  half  a  pint  of  the  strongest 
sulphuric  acid  in  an  open  vessel,  with  a 
quart  of  water,  put  it  into  the  cask,  and  roll 
it  about  w^ell ;  next  day,  add  a  pound  of 
chalk,  bring  the  cask  down,  and  in  three  or 
four  days,  wash  it  cut  thoroughly  with 
bJiling  water.  To  prepare  a  match,  melt 
some  brimstone,  and  dip  into  it  a  long 
narrow  slip  of  coarse  linen  cloth,  or  ot 
brown  paper ;  when  to  be  used,  set  fire  to 
the  match,  put  it  ia  at  the  bung-hole  of  the 
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cask,  fastening  one  end  of  the  bung,  and  let 
it  remain  for  a  few  hours. 

WINE  DECANTING.— Tlie  flavour  and 
appearance  of  wine  are  frequently  injured 
by  the  aijitation  it  undergr^es  when  being 
transferred  from  the  bottle^to  the  decanter. 
At  rest  in  the  bin,  the  wine  will  be  bright, 
but  no  sooner  is  the  bottle  altered  from  the 
position  in  v.hich  it  has  lain,  than  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  deposit  is  apt  to  begin  ;  if 
placed  upright  for  drawing  the  cork,  there 
will  follow  a  partial  subsidence  of  the  re-, 
jected  impurities,  then  follows  the  jolt  at- 
tendant on  extracting  the  cork,  then  the 
agitation  inseparable  from  pouring  off.  and 
thus  the  condition  of  the  wine  is  lost.  The 
best  means  of  palliating  this  inconvenience 
is  by  the  aid  ol  the  instrument  seen  in  the 
annexed  engraving,  called  the  Ellutriator. 


It  is  furnished  with  a  piece  of  mechanism 
by  which  means  the  bottle  is  sustained  as 
it  is  raised,  and  its  action  follows  the  motion 
of  the  hand,  and  thus  the  person  decanting 
is  enabled  to  rest  at  will  during  the  opera- 
tion. This  machine  is  also  serviceable  where 
wine  is  transferred  at  once  from  the  origi- 
nal bottle  to  the  drinking  glass.  By  slightly 
releasing  what  is  termed  the  cam,  to  stop 
the  flow  when  the  glass  is  filled,  the  last 
drop  of  bright  wine  may  be  taken  from  the 
lightest  or  muddiest  deposit,  and  wine  may 
be  thus  always  drunk  in  condition. 

WINE,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— As  a 
general  rule,  the  less  wine  that  is  drunk  the 
better  it  Avill  be  for  the  health.  There  are, 
however,  exceptional  cases,  such  as  bodily 
infirmity  and  extreme  debility,  where  the 
drinking  of  wine  in  moderate  quantity  is 
enjoined,  and  partaken  of  with  considerable 
benefit.  But  when  taken  habitually  and  in 
excess,  it  produces  derangement  of  the 
diirestive  organs,  together  with  gout,  apo- 
plexy, and  n  imerous  other  disorders.  Wine 
IS  an  unwholesome  liquid  to  be  drunk  with 
food,  because  it  stimulates  the  appetite  in 
excess,  and  causes  a  person  to  eat  such  an 
amount  of  food,  as  to  render  the  process  of 
digestion  tedious  and  difiicult.  When,  how- 
ever, wines  are  drunk,  some  sort  of  system 
should    be    observed  as   follows :— Wines 
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Qhould  vary  with  the  seasons,  light  wines 
are  best  in  summer;  in  winter,  generous 
wines  are  preferred.  White  wine  should 
be  drunk  with  white  meats,  and  red  wines 
with  brown  meats.  Light  wines  are  suit- 
able to  light  dishes,  and  stronger  wines  to 
more  substantial  dishes.  In  summer  the 
wine  may  be  advantageously  diluted  with 
water.  Light  dry  wines,  such  as  hock, 
claret,  burgundy,  Rhenish,  and  Hermitag^e, 
are,  generally  speaking,  less  hurtful  than 
-  the  stronger  varieties,  as  port,  sherry,  or 
Madeira.  TVhen  wine  is  ordered  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  debilitated  subjects,  it  should  be 
taken  about  mid-day,  and  the  quantity  swal- 
lowed at  a  drautrhr.  not  sipped. 

WINE  GRAVY.— Make  a  strong  rich 
■g-ravy ;  heat  about  one-third  of  a  sauce 
tureen  of  this,  and  when  ready  for  use,  add 
from  two  to  three  tablespoonfuls  of  rich 
and  new  port  wine. 

WINE  JELLY.— Soak  four  ounces  of 
gelatine  in  one  quart  of  cold  water  for  half 
an  hour.  In  the  mean  time,  mix  with  two 
quarts  of  cold,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy, 
one  pint  of  white  wine,  six  lemons  cut  in 
with  the  peel  on  ;  the  whites  and  shells  of 
six  eggs,  the  whites  slightly  beaten,  the 
shells  crushed;  three  pounds  of  white 
sugar  :  then  mix  the  gelatine  with  the  other 
ingredients,  and  put  them  over  the  fire. 
Let  it  boil  without  stirring  for  twenty 
minutes.  Strain  it  through  a  flannel  bag 
without  squeezing.  Wet  the  mould  in  cold 
water.  Pour  the  jelly  in,  and  leave  it  in  a 
cool  place  for  three  hours. 

WINE,  MULLED.  — Boil  some  cloves, 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  in  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  till  well  flavoured 
with  spice,  then  add  it  to  a  pint  of  port  or 
home-made  wine ;  sweeten  to  taste,  and  serve 
hot  with  thin  toast  or  rusks.  2.  Boil  a  small 
^tick  of  cinnamon,  a  blade  of  mace,  and 
three  cloves,  in  a  breakfast- cupful  of  water 
for  a  few  minutes  ;  add  some  grated  nutmeg 
and  a  pint  of  home-made  or  port  wine, 
sweeten  to  taste,  boil  for  one  minute,  and 
serve  hot.  3.  Put  a  bottle  of  port  wine, 
half  a  bottle  of  water,  and  sugar  to  taste, 
into  a  saucepan  ;  then  add  allspice,  cloves, 
and  a  blade  of  mace ;  boil  all  together, 
serve  in  a  jug  with  grated  nutmeg,  and 
TUsk  or  slips  of  thin  toast.  Some  persons 
add  lemon-juice  to  the  mull,  but  it  does  not 
generally  please. 

WINE  SAUCE.— Make  thin  a  few  ounces 
of  melted  butter,  then  add  a  tablespoonful 
or  two  of  caarsely-pounded  loaf  sugar,  and 
a  glass  of  sherry,  with  half  a  glass  of 
brandy ;  a  little  grated  lemon-peel  or  nut- 
meg, or  both  together,  are  improvements. 

WINE  SOURS,  TO  Preserve.— Fill  a 
jar  with  the  plums,  and  place  it  over  the 
tire  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water.  Let  it 
remain  till  the  plums  are  perfectly  tender, 
t>ut  unbroken,  then  remove  it.  Make  a 
syrup  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  a  pint  of 
water  for  every  pound  of  fruit,  boil  and 
skim  it  well,  then  pour  it  boiling  over  the 
fruit;  let  it  remain  tor  five  or  six  days,  then 
re-boil  the  syrup,  adding  to  each  pint  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  more  sugar.    Pour  it 


again  boiling  over  the  fruit,  and  let  it  stand  '  i 
for  a  day  before  it  is  covered.  ' 

WINE,  SPIRIT  OF,  Uses  and  Pro-  'i 
PERTiES.— Spirit  of  wine  is  employed  both  li 
internally  and  externally.  For  internal  pur- 
puses,  it  is  generally  given  mixed  with  other 
substances,  and  forming  such  preparations 
as  tinctures.  When  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  administer  ardent  spirits  internally, 
medicinally,  brandy  is  the  spirit  usually 
given;  this  is  frequently  done  to  check 
vomiting,  especially  sea  sickness.  As  a 
powerful  excitant,  it  is  used  to  support  life 
during  a  tedious  operation,  and  to  assist  in 
the  restoration  of  a  person  from  a  state  of 
suspended  animation,  as  in  drowning.  In 
delirium  tremens,  the  moderate  use  of  a 
long-accustomed  stimulus  will  be  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  Externally, 
spirit  diluted  with  water  is  much  employed 
as  a  lotion.  It  is  applied,  in  a  diluted  state, 
to  the  back  and  sore  parts  of  bed-ridden 
persons  :  to  the  nipples,  when  inclined  to  be 
sore  during  suckling;  to  the  feet,  when  the 
skin  is  blistered  by  walking  ;  on  the  chest, 
to  excite  the  action  of  the  heart  in  fainting, 
or  suspended  animation  ;  and  to  relieve  the 
pain  arising  from  bruises ;  also,  as  a  cold 
evaporating  lotion  in  inflammation  of  the 
brain. 

WINE  STAINS,  TO  Remove— Hold  the 
articles  in  milk  that  is  boiling  on  the  fire, 
and  the  stains  will  soon  disappear. 

WINE  TAKING,  Etiquette  of.— It  is 
customary  at  dinner  parties  and  other  re- 
pasts among  the  higher  classes,  for  the 
assembled  guests  to  take  wine  with  each 
other.  This  ceremony  is  performed  when 
the  more  weighty  business  of  the  meal  has 
passed,  and  the  appetite  is  appeased.  The 
following  rules  are  generally  observed  in 
connection  with  this  custom.  When  you 
are  about  to  take  wine  with  a  person,  you 
select  a  favourable  moment,  and  say  to  the 
person,  "Mr.  So-and-so,  I  should  be  happy 
to  take  wine  with  you  ;  "  the  person  thus 
addressed  replies,  "With  pleasure."  The 
challenger  and  the  challenged  then  fill  their 
glasses,  raise  them  at  the  same  moment, 
and  bow  towards  each  other  in  silence. 
When  you  wish  to  take  wine  with  a  lady, 
you  say,  "Mrs.  or  Miss  So-and-so,  will  you 
permit  me  the  honour  of  taking  wine  with 
you?"  and  having  received  an  acquiescent 
reply,  you  ask  the  lady  what  wine  she  would 
prefer ;  on  receiving  her  answer,  you  call 
upon  the  gentleman  sitting  next  to  her  to 
see  that  her  glass  is  replenished  with  the 
wine  named.  Among  relatives  and  friends, 
it  is  customary  for  mutual  acquaintances  to 
request  permission  to  "join  in,"  and  in 
such  cases  each  waits  until  all  the  glasses 
are  filled,  and  the  guests  bow  to  one  another 
in  due  order.  In  practising  this  custom, 
certain  laws  are  laid  down,  which  it  would 
be  considered  very  vulgar  to  break.  For 
instance,  a  senior  in  age,  or  a  superior  in 
rank,  always  claims  the  initiative,  for  it 
would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  impertinence 
or  presumption  for  a  junior  or  inferior  to 
challenge  those  older  and  higher  than  him- 
self. The  same  person  should  not  be  asked 
to  take  wine  twice.    Some  discretion  should 
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also  be  observed  in  challenging,  the  calls 
being  neither  too  frequent  nor  numerous. 
When  a  person  is  asked  to  take  wine,  he 
must  on  no  account  decline,  as  this  would 
be  considered  a  direct  insult.  Every  time 
that  a  person  is  cliallenged  he  should  re- 
plenish his  glass,  although  it  may  be  at  the 
time  nearly  full.  It  is  not  etiquette  to 
drink  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  glass, 
nor  indeed  to  take  a  full  draught,  the  merest 
sip  being  deemed  a  sufficient  recognition  of 
the  compliment.  In  this  ceremony,  the 
timing  of  the  raising  of  the  glass,  the  catch- 
ing of  the  eye,  the  bow,  and  the  expression 
that  accompanies  it,  are  matters  which, 
though  trifling  in  themselves,  are  neverthe- 
less worth  studying-,  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  awkwardness  and  uncouth  be- 
haviour. 

WINE  VINEGAR.— Take  any  sort  of 
wine  which  has  gone  through  the  process  of 
fermentation,  and  put  it  into  a  cask  that  has 
had  vinegar  in  it;  then  take  some  of  the 
fruit  or  stalks  of  which  the  wine  has  been 
made,  and  put  them,  in  a  wet  state,  into  an 
open-headed  cask,  exposed  to  the  sun  ; 
place  a  coarse  cloth  over  the  top,  and  let  it 
remain  for  five  or  six  days  ;  after  which, 
put  the  stalks  thus  prepared  into  the  vine- 
gar, and  stir  the  whole  thoroughly ;  then 
put  it  in  a  warm  place,  if  in  winter,  or,  if  in 
summer,  expose  it  to  the  sun,  with  a  slate 
over  the  bung--hole.  When  the  vinegar  is 
sufficiently  acid,  rack  it  off  into  a  clean  sun 
cask,  and  bring  it  up ;  then  put  it  in  the 
cellar  for  use. 

WINES,  BRITISH,  General 
Instructions  for  Making.— In  addition 
to  the  several  recipes  which  have  already 
been  gfven  for  making  the  various  kinds  of 
British  wines,  the  following  important 
points  in  wine-making-  generally  are  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  in  order  to  ensure 
successful  results:— The  fruit  should  be 
gathered  in  fine  weather  and  early  in  the 
morning,  as  under  those  conditions  it  is  in 
a  much  better  state  for  the  process  it  is 
destined  to  undergo.  Making  a  careful 
selection  of  the  fruit  after  it  is  picked  is 
essential ;  reject  any  unsound  or  brufsed 
fruit,  as  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  The 
quantity  of  fruit  for  making  a  vintage  of 
domestic  wine  is  not  so  large,  but  it  may  be 
bruised  in  a  tub,  and  thence  removed  into 
the  vat,  or  if  the  quantity  be  very  small,  it 
may  be  bruised  in  the  vat.  Raisins  should 
be  put  into  the  water  in  the  vat,  and  on  the 
following  day  taken  out  and  bruised,  and 
then  returned  to  the  vat.  In  vatting,  the 
guard  should  be  placed  against  the  tap-hole, 
to  prevent  the  husks  escaping-  at  the  time 
the  mmt  or  extract  is  drawn  oif.  When  all 
the  fruit  is  in  the  vat,  the  water  should  be 
added,  and  the  contents  stirred  with  the 
vat  staflf,  and  left  to  macerate  till  the 
following  day,  when  the  tartar,  sugar,  &c., 
diluted  with  a  portion  of  the  liquor,  are  to  be 
put  in  the  vat,  and  the  whole  stirred  up 
again.  The  situation  of  the  vat  should  be 
such  as  to  expose  it  to  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  and  if  fermentation  does  not  take  place 
in  a  reasonable  time,  the  contents  should  be 
Stirred  frequently,  and  the  place  in  which  the 
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wine  is  made  should  be  warmer.    The  time 
of  fermentation  cannot  be  very  accurately 
specified ;    but,   generally   speaking,    white 
wines  will  require  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  days  for  eighteen  gallons  ;    and  red 
wines    a    day    or    two    more.      Flavouring 
ingredients  should  be  put  into  the  vat  when 
the  fermentation  is  about  half  over.     If  the 
object  be  the  production  of  a  dry  wine,  the 
fermentation  must  be  protracted  by  break- 
ing the  scum  or  head,  and  mixing  it  with 
the  fermenting  fluid  ;    this  also  renders  the 
wine  stronger  and  better,  by  re-exciting  the 
languid  fermentation.     If  a  sweet  wine  be 
desired,  the  fermentation  must  be  checked, 
by  separating  the  head  as  fast  as  it  rises  ; 
and  if  the  wine  is  to  be  brisk,  the  fermenta- 
tion ought  to  be  as  much  as  possible  carried 
on  in  a  close  vessel,  and  with  this  view  the 
liquor  should  be  bottled  before  the  ferment- 
ing process  is  completed.    Such  wine  should 
be  bottled  on  the  approach  of  spring  ;    this 
period  is  also  the  best  for  adding  flavouring; 
substances   or  spirits,   as    they    will   now 
incorporate  more  readily  with   the   wine. 
Fermentation  is  comparatively  more  rapid 
and  more  perfect  in  large  than  in  small 
quantities  ;  thus,  two  gallons  would  occupy 
a  much  longer  time  fermenting  than  ten 
gallons.    Clean  casks  are  very  important. 
Before  using,  they  should  be  washed  with 
salt  and  hot  water,  and  finally  with  a  portion 
of  the  fermented  liquor  in  a  boiling  state. 
A  tendency  to  acidity  may  be  checked  by 
washing  the  vat  with  lime-water  imme- 
diately after  the  lime  has  been  perfectly 
slacked.    After  the  liquor  is  removed  from 
the  vat,  it  will  still  undergo  a  slow  fermen- 
tation in  the  cask,  during  which  time  some 
of  the  liquor  will  evaporate.   The  cask  should, 
however,  be  kept  filled,  or  the  scum  cannot 
work  off"  at  the  bung-hole.    When  fermenta- 
tion has  completely  subsided,  close  the  bung- 
hole,  and  bore  a  hole  with  a  gimlet  for  a  peg  to 
be  withdrawn  occasionally,  otherwise  there 
will  be  danger  of  the  cask  bursting.    In  the 
following  spring,  it  should  be  determined 
whether  the  wine  is  to  be  then  bottled,  or 
to  be  kept  in  the  wood  for  another  year ; 
the  latter  plan  is  to  be  recommended  as 
improving  the  wine,  provided  the  wine  has 
fermented  properly,  and  does  not   betray 
any   signs    of  deterioration.     Under  such 
circumstances,  however,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  add  brandy  to  the  wine,  to  preserve  it,  at 
the  rate  of  a  gallon  of  spirit  to  twenty 
gallons  of  wine ;  and  if  the  wine  is  deficient 
in  flavour,  sugar- candy  may  be  added  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  proportion  of  five  pounds 
to    twenty    gallons.      For    the    process    of 
bottling,  dry  weather  should  be  chosen.     If 
the  liquor  should  prove  to  be  not  sufficiently 
fine,  draw  a  quart  of  it  ofi*,  and  dissolve  in 
it,  isinglass,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an 
ounce  to  twenty  gallons  of  wine ;   pour  this 
solution  in  at  the  bung-hole,  and  stir  it 
thoroughly  with  the  contents  of  the  cask. 
In  about  three  weeks  after  this,  the  liquor 
will  be  sufficiently  clear  for  bottling.    In 
drawing  off",  care  must  be  taken  to  tap  the 
cask  above  the  lees.     When   bottled,  the 
wine  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  cellar,  and 
the  bottles  laid  m  saw-dust  on  their  sides : 
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on  lio  account  must  they  be  eet  upright. 
The  Iruits  usually  Belected  for  makirg 
British  wines  are  gooseberries,  currants, 
sloes,  damsons,  elderberries,  grapes,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  raisins.  The  gooseberries  and 
currants,  when  used  in  their  green  state,  may 
be  made  to  lorm  light  brisk  wines,  lalUiig 
little  short  ol  champagne.  Ripe  goose- 
berries will  make  sweet  or  dry  wines.  Ripe 
currants,  it  properly  managed,  make  a  wine 
superior  to  gooseberries.  These  Iruits  are 
considerably  improved  by  boiling  previous 
to  lermentation ;  this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  black  currants,  which,  when 
thus  managed,  produce  a  wine  closely 
resembling  some  ot  the  best  of  the  sweet 
Cape  wines.  The  strawberry  and  raspberry 
may  be  used  to  flavour  other  wines ;  but, 
alone,  they  are  hardly  agreeable.  Black- 
berries and  mulberries  may  be  used  with 
similar  advantage.  The  juice  of  the  sloe 
and  the  damson  is  acid  and  astringent; 
hence,  they  are  qualitied  for  making  dry 
wines.  By  a  due  admixture  of  currants 
and  elderberries,  with  sloes  or  damsons, 
wine,  resembling  the  Inferior  kind  of  port, 
may  be  produced.  The  elderberry  makes  an 
excellent  red  wine,  which  may  be  further 
Improved  by  the  addition  of  sloes.  Grapes 
of  British  growth  make  excellent  wines, 
and,  from  the  unripe  sort,  mixed  with 
sugar,  a  wine  may  be  made  closely  resem- 
bling champagne.  The  grapes  may  be  used 
in  any  condition,  however  unripe;  when 
even  but  half- grown,  and  perfectly  hard, 
they  succeed  perfectly.  A  knowledge  of 
this  tact  will  prove  very  useful,  as,  in 
England,  grapes  frequently  fail  to  ripen, 
especially  m  inclement  seasons.  Raisins, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  are  Iruits  less  in 
use  than  any  of  the  preceding,  as  they 
contain  an  excess  of  acid.  The  following 
remarks,  although  occasionally  opposed  to 
generally  received  notions,  emanate,  never- 
theless, from  a  reputable  authority,  and  a 
wine-maker  oi  considerable  experience.  The 
great  radical  defect  in  the  manutacture  of 
domestic  wines,  is  using  too  small  a  portion 
ot  fruit  compared  with  the  sugar  employed. 
It  18  this  circumstance  which  renders  the 
fermenting  process  incomplete,  and  imparts 
that  sweet  and  cloying  taste  to  most  British 
wines,  which  renders  them  intolerable  to 
many  persons,  unless  brandy  be  added. 
The  fermentative  process  being  rendered 
tardy  and  incomplete,  by  the  improper  ad- 
lustment  of  the  sugar  to  the  fiuit,  is  fre- 
quently incited  by  yeast,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  injurious.  Yeast  is  apt  to  spoil 
wme,by  imparting  to  it  a  certain  unpleasant 
flavour  which  cannot  be  overcome.  Tbe 
only  ferment  to  be  employed  in  wine- making 
is  that  lurnished  by  nature ;  or,  when  this 
is  defective,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  our 
domestic  fruits,  the  terment  of  the  grape 
may  be  supplied  artificially,  by  introducing 
a  portion  ot  crude  tartar,  in  the  proportion 
of  from  two  to  four  pounds  of  tartar  to  a 
hundred  pints  of  liquor,  the  sweetest  kind 
requiring  the  larger  proportion.  The  same 
authority  declares  that  the  addition  of 
brandy  or  any  spirit  to  wine  is  not  only  un- 
necessary but  even  injurious,  unlesa  it  be 


kept  lor  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  added 
in  very  small  quantity.  ^Vine  made  upon 
true  chemical  principles  will  keep  any  length 
ol  time  without  containing  any  other  alco- 
hol than  the  product  of  the  fruit  and  sugar. 
There  are  numerous  other  theories  and  sys- 
tems respecting  the  art  of  wine-making,  but 
the  foregoing  hints  are  deemed  sufficiently 
worthy  of  a  trial.  For  the  various  recipes, 
see  Blackberry,  Cl:RRA^T,  Elderberry, 
Gooseberry,  Lemon,  Orakge,  Parsnip, 
Raisin,  etc. 

WINES,  HOME  MADE,  to  Improve.— 
Poor  wine  may  be  enriched  by  being  racked 
off,  and  afterwards  returned  into  the  cask ; 
and  then  putting  into  the  wine,  about  a 
pound  of  raisins  bruised,  and  a  quart  of 
brandy.  An  ounce  of  powdered  roche  alum, 
mixed  in  four  gallons  of  the  wine  and 
returned  to  the  cask,  will  make  the  whole 
fine  and  brisk  in  ten  days.  Pricked  wines 
may  be  restored  by  being  racked  off  into  a 
fresh  cask,  which  has  contained  some  of  the 
same  kind  of  wine.  The  cask  is  to  be 
matched  or  sulphured ;  and  to  every  ten 
gallons,  put  two  ounces  of  oyster-shell 
powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  bay-salt; 
then  stir  it,  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  days  ■ 
to  tine ;  after  which,  rack  it  off  into  another 
cask  also  matched.  A  quart  of  brandy 
added  to  every  ten  gallons,  will  further 
improve  the  wine.  Acidity  may  be  cured 
as  loi  (  ws  :— Burn  dry  walnuts  over  a  char- 
coal fire,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly 
lighted,  throw  them  into  the  wine,  and  bung 
up  the  cask  ;  in  forty-eight  hours  all  acidity 
will  have  departed.  Mustiness  and  dis- 
agreeable flavour  may  be  removed  by  ripe 
medlars,  or  bruised  mustard-seed,  tied  in  a 
bag  and  suspended  Irom  the  bung-hole.  To 
remedy  ropiness  in  bottled  wines,  shake  it 
for  twenty  minutes,  uncork  it,  and  pour  ofiT 
the  pith  or  scum,  when  the  residue  of  the 
wine  will  be  drinkable. 

WIKES,  Nature  and  Treatment  of. 
—Young  wine  is  bright  and  red  at  firsts 
owing  to  the  presence  of  phosphoric  and 
other  acids.  As  these  acids  become  subdued, 
the  colour  is  subdued  also,  until  all  that 
raw  brightness,  indicative  of  immaturity,  is 
mellowed  and  ripened  into  the  rich  tawny 
hue — that  mixture  of  glowing  red  and  yellow 
brown,  with  the  golden  light  striking 
through,  which  every  one  takes  as  his  surest 
guide  in  the  choice  of  port  and  red  wines. 
The  bouquet  of  wines  depends  upon  the 
proportion  which  they  contain  of  a  kind  of 
ether.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  but  is  produced  during  lermentation, 
and  increases  in  quantity  by  keeping.  The 
odour  ot  this  substance  is  very  powerful, 
and  is  one  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
all  grape  wines.  The  crust  of  wine  is  thus 
explained:  Tartaric  acid  exists  in  the  juice 
of  the  grape  in  combination  with  agents, 
forming  cream  of  tartar.  When  the  fer- 
mented juice  is  left  at  rest,  this  cream  of 
tartar  gradually  separates  from  the  liquor, 
and  deposits  itself  as  a  crust,  or  tartar,  on 
the  sides  of  the  casks  and  bottles.  Hence, 
by  long  keeping,  good  wines  become  less 
acid,  and  every  year  added  to  their  age 
increases   in  proportion  their  marketable 
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value.  A  damp  cellar  aids  the  maturation 
of  winep.  A  factitious  mode  of  brinfjinpf 
forward  bottled  port  wine,  is  occasionally  to 
throw  over  it  cold  water;  but,  after  the 
wine  has  become  ripe,  it  must  be  drunk 
speedily,  else  it  will  soon  become  unfit  for 
the  table  If  newly-bottled  wine  be  exposed 
to  the  snn,  it  will  begin  shortly  to  deposit 
and  improve  in  flavour ;  and  even  the  rawest 
wine  of  this  kind,  by  placinqr  the  bottle  m 
water,  and  boilin?  it,  will  cause  it  to  assume 
the  quality  it  would  have  had  after  many 
years  keeping.  The  choicest  wines  are 
ordinarily  iced;  w^hereas  (with  the  exception 
of  wine  which  gains  strength  by  cold), 
common  wines  only  should  be  iced;  and 
even  they  would  be  better  if  merely  cooled 
with  water,  which  imparts  sufficient  coolness 
to  wine  even  at  the  hottest  temperature  of 
summer.  But,  it  is  not  only  the  avoidance 
of  icinf?  choice  wines  that  attention  must  be 
paid  t^;  each  separate  kind  requires  a 
different  degree  of  cold  and  warmth.  Thus, 
claret,  when  just  brou2:ht  out  of  the  cellar, 
has  not  that  soft  and  delicate  flavour  which 
gives  this  wine  its  peculiar  value.  Before 
drinking  it,  the  wine  should  be  placed  where 
it  may  imbibe  a  desrree  of  warmth.  In 
winter  it  should  be  placed  before  the  fire. 
Burgundy  should  be  drunk  fresh  from  the 
cellar.  A  decanter  of  wine  may  be  readily 
cooled  by  folding  round  it  a  wet  cloth  and 
placing  it  in  a  current  of  air. — See  Cellar, 
Claret^.  Ftntng.  Port,  Sherry,  etc. 

WINNOWINGr.  —  A  process  performed 
by  the  aid  of  wind,  by  which  the  chaff  of 
corn  is  separated  from  the  gram.  Winnow- 
ing-machines  or  fanners,  as  they  are  called, 
are  sometimes  attached  to  thrashing-mills, 
or  separately.  Some  farmers  winnow  their 
grain  by  hand-fanners,  which  are  thought 
to  be  steadier  in  the  motion  than  when 
driven  by  machinery,  and  consequently  the 
grain  is  more  thoroughly  cleansed.  After 
thrashing,  the  grain  is  regularly  dressed  in 
the  clean  corn  room  by  means  of  fanners, 
riddles,  and  sieves;  and  this  final  dressing 
is  regulated  according  to  the  state  in  which 
the  grain  comes  from  the  thrash'ng-mill. 
By  the  process  of  winnowing,  chaff,  bits  of 
straw,  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  other  refuse, 
are  separated  from  the  grain ;  and  it  is  a 
wise  precaution  to  boil  the  latter  before 
putting  them  on  the  dung-hill,  which  will 
effectually  destroy  their  vegetative  powers. 
The  different  qualities  of  grain  are  also 
separated  from  each  other,  by  which  it  is 
rendered  more  valuable  than  when  the  good 
and  bad  are  mixed  together.  The  thorough 
cleaning  and  dressing  of  grain,  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  farmer,  and  he  will  find  it 
to  add  to  his  profit  in  the  end  to  have  this 
effectually  done.  Barley  undergoes  a 
process  called  hummelling  by  which  the 
awns  are  broken  off  from  the  grain.  The 
machine  is  composed  of  a  vertical  spindle 
enclosed  in  a  cylinder,  and  furnished  with 
arms,  which  act  upon  the  grain.  It  is 
sometimes  attached  to  the  thrashing -mill 
and  sometimes  driven  by  a  separate  power. 
The  grain  is  put  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
and  as  it  passes  through,  the  awns  are  broken 
off,  by  being  struck  by  the  arma  attached  to 
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the  spindle.  A  more  simple  process  is,  after 
the  barley  is  thrashed,  to  take  off  the  head  of 
the  drum,  and  put  on  another  cover  of  tin 
perforated  with  small  holes  about  three- six- 
teenths of  an  inch  wide.  The  barley  is 
pressed  through  the  rollers,  and  by  this  the 
awns  are  rubbed  off.    A  highly  improved 


form  of  a  winnowing-machine  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  engraving. 

WINTER  CRESS.— This  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  water-cress,  and  to  mix  into 
salads;  it  should  be  sown  in  spring  and 
autumn,  the  first  on  a  shaded  piece  of  ground 
and  the  latter  in  a  warm  border,  and  being 
afterwards  thinned  out  to  a  distance  of  six 
inches  one  from  another,  will  afford  a  gather- 
ing day  for  a  long  period :  in  hot  weather  it 
begins  to  run  to  seed,  but  if  the  flower- ^^tems 
are  snipped  off  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered 
the  plants  will  go  on  producing  leaves,  which 
are  the  parts  desired  to  be  eaten. 

WINTER  DRINKS.— The  following  list 
of  recipes  will  be  found  to  afford  several 
warm  and  comforting  drinks  for  the  winter 
season: — 

AJeberry. — Mix  two  large  spoonfuls  of  fine 
oatmeal  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sweet 
small  beer,  two  hours  previous  to  using  it; 
strain,  well  boil,  and  sweeten  according  to 
taste.  Pour  it  into  a  warm  jug,  add  wine, 
lemon-juice  and  nutmeg  to  taste,  and  serve 
hot  with  thin  slips  of  toast  or  with  rusks. 

Ak  Mulled. — Boil  a  pint  of  good  sound  ale 
with  a  little  grated  nutmeg  and  susfar. 
Beat  up  three  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  a 
little  cold  ale;  then  add  the  hot  ale  to  it 
gradually,  and  pour  the  liquor  to  and  fro 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  several  times,  to 
prevent  it  curdling.  Warm  and  stir  till  it 
thickens,  then  add  a  tables poonful  of  brandy, 
and  serve  hot  with  toast. 

CrambamhuU. — Boil  two  bottles  of  light 
porter  or  ale  in  a  pan.  Then  put  into  the 
liquor  half  a  pint  of  rum,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar.  When 
this  has  boiled  for  a  few  minuter,  take  the 
whole  from  the  fire,  and  put  into  the  mixture 
the  whites  and  yolks  of  seven  eggs, previously 
well  whisked ;  stir  the  whole  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  pour  it  into  a  punch  bowl ;  serve 
out  in  tumblers. 

Caudle — This  is  variously  made.  1.  Make 
half  a  pint  of  fine  gruel  with  tha  patent 
groats,  add  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
large  nutmeg,  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy  and 
white  wine,  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg  and 
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lemon- peel :  serve  hot.  2.  Put  three  quarts 
of  water  into  a  saucepan  over  the  fire,  and 
let  it  boil:  mix  smoothly  as  much  oat- 
meal as  will  thicken  the  whole  with  a  pint 
of  cold  water,  and  when  the  water  boils, 
pour  on  the  thickening,  and  add  about 
twenty  peppercorns  finely  powdered.  Boil 
till  rather  thick,  then  add  sugar  to  taste, 
half  a  pint  of  good  ale,  and  a  wineglassful 
of  gin,  all  warmed  up  together.    Serve  hot. 

Caudle  Flummery.— Fut  half  a  pint  of  fine 
oatmeal,  into  a  pint  of  spring- water,  and  let 
it  stand  all  night.  In  the  morning,  stir  it 
well,  and  strain  through  a  coarse  sieve  into 
a  saucepan,  then  add  two  blades  of  mace 
and  some  grated  nutmeg ;  set  it  on  the  fire ; 
keep  it  stirring,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  few 
minutes  longer  ;  add  half  a  pint  of  white 
wine,a  tablespoonful  of  orange-flower  water, 
the  juice  of  an  orange  and  of  a  lemon,  sugar 
to  taste,  and  a  piece  of  butter  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut;  warm  the  whole  together, 
thicken  with  the  yolk  of  a  well-beaten  egg, 
and  drink  hot. 

Caudle  Oatmeal— Take  a  quart  of  ale,  a  pint 
of  stale  beer,  and  a  quart  of  water ;  mix  all 
together,  and  add  a  handful  of  fine  oatmeal, 
Six  cloves,  two  blades  of  mace,  some  nutmeg, 
and  eight  allspice  berries  bruised.  Set 
the  mixture  over  a  slow  fire,  and  let  it  boil 
for  half  an  hour,  stirring  it  well  all  the  time  : 
then  strain  through  a  coarse  sieve,  add  half 
a  pound  of  sugar,  and  a  piece  of  lemon- peel. 
Pour  the  whole  into  a  pan,  cover  close,  and 
warm  before  serving. 

Caudle  Tea. — Make  a  pint  of  strong  green 
tea,  pour  it  into  a  saucepan,  and  set  over  a 
Slow  fire.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well, 
and  mix  with  half  a  pint  of  white  wine, 
grated  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  taste ;  pour  this 
into  the  saucepan,  stir  the  whole  well  till  hot, 
then  serve. 

Egg  Flip.— To  make  a  quart  of  flip,  put  the 
ale  on  the  fire  to  warm,  and  beat  up  three 
eggs  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  moist 
sugar;  remove  the  froth  of  the  ale  while  on 
the  fire,  until  it  begins  to  boil,  mix  the  froth 
with  the  sugar  and  eggs,  add  grated  nutmeg 
or  ginger  to  taste,  and  a  gill  of  rum.  When 
the  ale  boils,  stir  it  gradually  into  the  eggs 
and  rum,  until  quite  smooth,  then  serve. 

Egg  Wine.— Beat  up  an  egg  and  mix  it  with 
a  tablespoonful  of  spring  water.  Put  into 
a  small  saucepan,  a  wmeglassful  of  white 
wine,  half  a  tumblerful  of  spring  water, 
with  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste,  set  it  over 
a  slow  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  add  it  gradually 
to  the  egg,  stirring  well;  then  return  the 
whole  to  the  saucepan,  and  place  it  over  the 
fire  again,  stir  it  tor  a  minute,  remove  it,  and 
serve  it  with  toast. 

Elde?'  Wine  Mulled.— Vwt  a  suflBcient  quan- 
tity of  elder  wine  into  a  saucepan,  warm  it 
over  the  fire,  adding  if  requisite,  sugar, 
spice  and  water.  Serve  hot  with  sippets  of 
toasted  bread  or  rusks. 

Jingle. — Roast  three  apples,  grate  some 
nutmeg  over  them,  add  sugar  to  taste  and 
place  the  whole  in  a  quart  jug,  with  some 
slices  of  toasted  plum  cake;  make  some  ale 
hot,  fill  up  the  jug  with  this  and  then  serve. 
Milk  Mulled. — Boil  a  quart  of  new  milk  for 
five  minutes  j  add  two  ounces  of  sugar  and 


a  piece  of  cinnamon;  then  pour  it  into  a 
basin  and  let  it  remain  till  cool,  beat  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs  thoroughly,  adding  a  little 
cream;  pour  the  milk  gradually  upon  the 
eggs,  stirring  constantly;  return  the  milk: 
into  the  pan,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it 
thickens,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil;, 
strain  it  through  a  fine  sieve  into  a  jug ;  pour 
it  several  times  from  one  jug  to  another,  and 
it  will  then  be  ready. 

Oxford  Mixture. — Take  half  a  tumbler  of 
tea  made  as  usual  with  sugar  and  milk,  add 
a  slice  of  lemon,  a  wineglassful  of  new  milk, 
and  the  same  of  rum  or  brandy ;  beat  up  a 
new-laid  egg,  and  add  it  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients while  warm. 

Poor  Man's  Drink.  —  Put  two  quarts  of 
water  into  a  saucepan  with  four  ounces  of 
pearl  barley,  two  ounces  of  figs  split,  two 
ounces  of  raisins  stoned,  and  an  ounce  of 
root-liquorice  sliced:  boil  all  together  till 
only  a  quart  remains  ;  then  strain  and  serve 
warm. 

Posset.— ThiB  may  be  composed  after 
various  methods,  as  follows :— Cut  a  pound 
of  bread  into  small  pieces,  boil  it  m  three 
quarts  of  new  milk,  and  when  it  has  boiled 
about  two  minutes,  take  it  off  the  fire ;  put  a 
quart  of  lemonade,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
ginger  syrup,  and  sugar  to  taste,  in  a  large 
bowl  or  tureen  ;  then  put  in  carefully  with  a 
teacup,  the  bread  and  milk;  let  it  remain 
undisturbed  for  two  or  three  minutes ;  then 
put  down  the  bread,  very  gently  with  a  spoon, 
and  sift  powdered  cinnamon  on  the  top.  2. 
Boil  a  pint  of  new  milk  with  a  slice  of 
toasted  bread,  sweeten  a  bottle  of  mild  ale, 
and  pour  it  into  a  basin  with  nutmeg  or  other 
spice,  add  the  boiling  milk,  and  when  it 
froths  up,  serve.  3.  Put  a  quart  of  new 
milk  into  a  saucepan,  and  place  it  over  a  slow 
clear  fire.  When  it  boils,  crumble  four  savoy 
biscuits  into  it ;  give  it  one  boil,  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  add  grated  nutmeg  and  sugar 
to  taste,  stir  in  half  a  pint  of  canary  wine 
and  serve.  4.  Boil  a  pmt  of  milk,  add  sufli- 
cient  treacle  to  curdle  it;  allow  the  curd  to 
settle,  strain  off  the  liquid,  and  drink  it  as 
hot  as  possible.  5.  Mix  half  a  pint  of  ale 
with  a  pint  of  cream ;  then  add  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two  well  beaten^ 
sweeten  to  taste  and  flavour  with  nutmeg. 
Pour  into  a  saucepan  set  over  the  fire,  stir 
well  until  thick,  and  betbre  it  boils, remove; 
pour  into  a  basin  and  serve  hot.  6.  Boil  a 
stick  of  cinnamon,  and  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg, 
with  a  quart  of  new  milk,  and  when  it  boils 
remove  the  spice.  Beat  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs 
well,  and  mix  gradually  with  the  milk  until 
thick  ;  then  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  with 
sugar  and  canary  wine  into  a  snow.  Put  a 
pint  of  canary  into  a  saucepan,  sweeten  it  to 
taste,  set  it  over  a  slow  tire,  and  pour  the 
milk  and  snow  into  the  saucepan,  stirring  all 
the  time  that  it  is  over  the  tire,  cover  close 
and  set  aside  for  a  short  time  before  drinking. 

Punch.— Tdike  two  large  fresh  lemons  with 
rough  skins  and  lull  of  juice.  Kub  some 
lumps  of  white  sugar  over  the  lemons  till 
they  acquire  the  oil  Irom  the  rind,  then  put 
them  into  a  bowl  with  as  much  more  as  is 
necessary  to  sweeten  the  liquor  to  taste; 
squeeze  the  lemon- juice  on  the  sugar,  and 
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bruise  the  sugar  in  the  juice,  add  a  quart  of 
boiling  water  and  mix  well;  then  strain 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  add  a  quart  ol  rum, 
or  a  pint  of  rum  and  a  pint  ol  brandy,  or  u 
pint  and  a  half  of  rum  and  half  a  pint  of 
porter ;  then  add  three  quarts  more  of  water 
and  mix  the  whole  well. 

Toddy  Butlered.—^liK  a  f^lass  of  rum-gro^ 
of  considerable  strength,  sweeten  it  with 
honey,  flavour  with  nutmei^  and  lemon-juice, 
and  stir  into  it  a  piece  of  fresh  butter  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut. 

Wanji  Drink.— Boil  a  quart  of  milk,  and  a 
^  quart  of  water,  with  the  top  crust  of  a  penny 
loaf,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  sufficient  sugar  to 
sweeten,  let  the  mixture  stand  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  pour  it  off  and  drink  it 
warm. 

WINTER  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS, 
TO  Procure. — The  shrubs  or  trees  should 
be  taken  up  in  the  spring,  when  they  are 
about  to  bud,  and  some  of  their  soil  pre- 
served about  the  roots ;  they  must  then  be 
placed  upright  in  a  cellar  till  the  end  of 
September  ;  when,  with  some  fresh  earth, 
they  are  to  be  put  into  proper  tubs  or 
vessels,  and  placed  in  a  stove  or  hot- house, 
where  they  should  be  moistened  every  morn- 
ing with  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  sal- 
ammoniac  in  a  pint  of  rain-water.  By  this 
process,  in  the  month  of  February,  fruits 
and  flowers  will  appear ;  if  flowers  are  sown 
in  pots  at  the  end  of  September,  and  watered 
in  a  similar  way,  they  will  blow  at  Christ- 
mas time. 

WINTER  HOTCH-POT.— Wash  and 
pick  a  pound  of  dried  green  peas,  steep 
them  for  twelve  hours  in  fresh  soft  water, 
put  two  carrots  and  two  turnips  sliced,  and 
one  carrot  and  one  turnip  whole,  one  savoy 
cabbage,  four  onions,  and  the  peas  into  a 
pan  with  a  gallon  of  water ;  let  the  whole 
boil  for  two  hours,  then  take  out  the  whole 
carrot  and  turnip,  bruise  them  well,  and 
return  them  with  the  remainder  of  the 
sliced  vegetables  into  the  pan,  boil  the  whole 
gently  for  an  hour,  and  when  nearly  ready 
add  the  white  part  of  a  root  of  celery  cut 
into  very  small  shreds. 

WINTER  PEA- SOUP.— Having  saved 
the  liquor  in  which  a  piece  of  meat  has  been 
boiled,  take  off  the  fat,  and  put  it  in  a 
saucepan  with  as  much  water  as  may  be 
required  to  take  off  the  saltness  and  make 
up  the  quantity  of  soup,  which  for  two  days' 
consumption  of  six  persons  should  be  about 
a  gallon  ;  ttien  add  a  pound  of  shin  of  beef, 
a  pound  of  pork  rinds,  and  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  celery,  and  two  parsnips,  all  browned 
in  the  usual  manner:  a  little  unchopped 
parsley,  and  two  dozen  black  peppercorns. 
When  the  pot  boils  remove  the  scum,  and 
put  :n  two  quarts  of  split  peas  which  have 
been  carefully  picked  and  rubbed.  Boil 
gently  lor  three  hours  ;  skim  off  the  fat, 
and  strain  the  liquor  through  a  fine  sieve, 
beating  the  vegetables  through  with  a  wooden 
spoon.  The  pork  rinds  must  be  removed, 
but  the  pieces  of  meat  should  be  put  back 
into  the  pot  with  the  hquor  and  the  pulp  ; 
boil  up  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  serve  with 
some  shred  mint,  and  toasted  bread,  cut  in 
small  pieces.  If  the  saved  liquor  should  be 
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from  fresh  meat,  three  pounds  of  beef  should 
be  procured,  and  a  little  salt  added.  For 
this  dish,  young  peas  should  be  chosen; 
they  may  be  known  by  the  transparent 
brightness  of  their  colour. 

WINTER  SALAD.  — Wash  very  clean 
one  or  two  heads  of  endive,  some  heads  of 
celery,  some  mustard  and  cress ;  cut  them 
all  small,  add  a  little  shredded  red  cabbage, 
some  slices  of  boiled  beet-rout  and  onion, 
it  the  flavour  is  not  disliked ;  mix  them 
together  with  salad  sauce.  In  spring,  add 
radishes,  and  also  garnish  the  dish  with 
them. 

WINTER  SOUP.—  Take  carrots, 
turnips,  and  a  head  of  celery  cut  into 
dice,  with  a  dozen  button  onions;  half 
boil  them  in  saU  and  water,  with  a  little 
sugar  in  it;  then  throw  them  into  the  broth, 
and  when  tender,  serve  up  the  soup  ;  or,  use 
rice,  dried  peas  and  lentils,  and  pulp  them 
into  the  soup  to  thicken  it.  Witli  many  oF 
these  soups,  small  suet  dumplings,  very 
lightly  made,  and  not  larger  than  an  egg, 
are  boiled  either  in  broth  or  water,  and  put 
into  the  tureen  just  before  serving,  and  are, 
by  most  persons,  thought  an  improvement, 
but  are  more  usually  put  into  plain  gravy 
soup  than  any  other,  and  should  be  made 
light  enough  to  swim  in  it. 

WINWICK  PUDDING.  —  Grate  four 
large  apples  ;  add  the  rind  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  bread  crumbs  ; 
three  ounces  of  butter,  melted,  and  sugar  to 
taste  ;  immediately  before  putting  it  in  the 
oven,  add  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  then  bake 
in  a  puff  paste. 

t^  Apples,  4  large;  lemon,  1;  bread 
crumbs,  2  tablespoonfuls ;  butter,  3  ozs. ; 
eggs.  3. 

WIRE  WORM.— This  destructive  insect 
is  produced  by  the  larva  of  a  beetle;: 
it  commits  considerable  ravages  ott  tege- 
tation,  and  is  a  great  enemy  to  thr 
farmer.  The  best  means  of  destroying  thljf 
pest  is,  to  apply  to  the  land  sulphate  ot 
magnesia  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred- 
weight and  a  half  to  the  acre,  to  be  used  as 
a  top-dressing  in  spring.  A  mixture  of 
salt  and  lime  is  also  an  economical  dressing 
for  the  land,  and  will  greatly  assist  ia 
the  work  of  destruction. 

WITNESSES,  Remuneration,  Respok- 

SIBILITY      AND       DEPORTMENT     OF.  —  Th£ 

remuneration  of  witnesses  is  usually  regu- 
lated according  to  the  trade,  profession,  or 
social  position  of  the  witness  ;  and  if  he 
has  come  any  distance,  certain  travelling 
expenses  are  allowed.  It  is  customary,  in. 
actions  at  law,  to  serve  a  witness  with  what 
is  called  a  subpoena,  compelling  his  attend- 
ance under  a  penalty,  and  at  the  time  the 
subpoena  is  served,  the  witness  is  entitled  to 
receive  one  guinea,  and  he  may  even  refuse 
to  tender  his  evidence  until  this  payment  is 
made.  A  witness  having  been  bound  over 
to  give  evidence  is  compelled  to  do  so,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  his  recognizances  and 
rendering  himself  otherwise  amenable  to 
punishment  for  contempt  of  court.  A 
witness  is  permitted  to  be  sworn  according 
to  any  form  most  binding  on  his  conscience, 
and  is  not  obliged  to  take  the  oath  usually 
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presented.  Thus,  the  Quaker  may  make 
affirmation,  the  Jew  is  permitted  to  kiss  the 
Old  Testament  with  his  hat  on,  and  the 
native  of  China  to  break  a  saucer,  each  form 
being  considered  equally  binding.  As  most 
persons  are,  at  some  time  of  their  lives, 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of 
law,  a  few  hints  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
a  witness  should  conduct  himself,  will  be 
found  of  service,  as  follows  : — Be  truthful ; 
one  deviation  from  the  truth  will  lead  to 
many  others,  until  the  witness  becomes 
involved  in  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  misrepre- 
sentation, in  the  midst  of  which  he  is 
denounced  by  the  counsel,  reprimanded  by 
the  judge,  and  held  up  to  scorn  in  the  public 
journals.  A  witness  who  wilfully  misrepre- 
sents facts,  also  renders  himself  liable  to 
an  indictment  for  perjury,  the  punishment 
for  which  is  a  most  severe  one.  As  a  check 
to  false  swearing,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  persons  who  make  the  receiving  of 
evidence  the  business  of  their  lives,  are 
very  nice  discriminators  of  the  true  and  the 
false,  so  much  so,  that  in  nearly  every 
instance  an  experienced  judge  or  counsel  is 
able  to  tell  by  the  manner  of  a  witness 
whether  he  is  speaking  truly  or  falsely. 
Give  laconic,  direct,  and  straightforward  answers. 
In  tendering  evidence,  this  is  a  most  impor- 
tant feature.  It  will  tend  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  party  for  whom  the 
witness  appears,  and  will  render  the  ordeal 
of  the  witness-box  more  bearable.  State 
only  what  you  know  to  be  the  facts,  and  do 
this  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  When  a 
question  is  put  that  requires  either  an  aflBrma- 
tive  or  a  negative  answer,  say  "yes"  or 
*'no,"  and  nothing  more.  Forbear  to  relate 
what  you  heard,  or  what  was  reported,  or 
what  you  thought  about  the  matter  ;  these 
have  nothing  to  do  with  facts,  and  facts  are 
what  are  wanted.  Be  calm  and  collected. 
This  is  a  direction  which  is  perhaps  more 
easily  given  than  attended  to.  To  a  person 
of  nervous  or  excitable  temperament,  the 
appearing  in  a  witness-box  with  every  eye 
suddenly  turned  towards  him,  is  a  most 
trying  circumstance,  and  is  apt  to  cause  him 
to  lose  all  presence  of  mind.  Nevertheless, 
a  witness  may  exercise  considerable  control 
over  himself  by  attending  to  the  following 
hints.  Turn  your  face  to  the  jury,  and  look 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left ;  even 
when  the  counsel  questions  you,  you  are  to 
return  the  answer,  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
jury.  By  this  means,  the  eye  will  be  kept 
from  wandering,  the  thoughts  will  be  con- 
centrated, and  the  witness  will  escape  being 
experimented  upon  by  those  extraordinary 
grimaces,  gesticulations,  and  other  forensic 
arts  which  counsel  systematically  employ 
by  way  of  intimidation  or  cajolery.  Preserve 
your  temper.  This  is  a  very  necessary  caution 
to  a  witness,  for  the  probabilities  are  that 
he  will  meet  with  much  to  disturb  his  equa- 
nimity and  offend  his  self-respect,  especially 
if  he  have  important  evidence  to  tender. 
But  a  witness  ought  to  know  that  counsel 
are  paid  to  act  a  part,  and  that  they  have 
also  a  certain  licence ;  also,  that  inasmuch 
as  they  have  not  in  all  probability  ever  seen 
the  witness  before,  nor  are  likely  to  see  him 


again,  they  cannot  bear  any  malice  or  ill-will 
towards  their  interlocutor ;  their  inuendoes 
and  personal  allusions  being  based  upon 
this  theory,  that  if  they  can  establish  any 
circumstance  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
the  witness,  so  much  the  better  for  their 
client,  and  if  they  fail  in  doing  so,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  witness  himself.  Now, 
if  the  occupant  of  the  witness-box  suffers 
himself  to  be  angered  by  the  insinua- 
tions of  the  counsel,  he  does  a  very  foolish 
thing,  for  in  these  cases  the  counsel 
occupies  a  superior  position,  and  has  the 
ear  of  the  court,  while  the  witness  only 
succeeds  in  making  himself  appear  weak- 
minded  and  ridiculous.  Be  serious.  A  person 
tendering  evidence  in  a  court  of  law  is  per- 
forming a  grave  duty,  and  he  ought  to  divest 
himself  of  anything  approaching  levity  or 
flippancy.  Above  all,  let  a  witness  abandon 
all  attempts  at  witticisms  or  repartee,  for 
counsel  are  mostly  masters  of  those  arts, 
and  all  attempts  at  supplanting  them  end 
in  discomfiture. 

WIVES,  Hints  for.— The  wife's  proper 
domain  is  the  household,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  her,  both  for  her  own  convenience, 
and  for  the  comfort  of  her  husband  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  to  render 
home  as  attractive  and  agreeable  as 
possible.  In  the  first  place,  the  rooms  are 
to  be  neatly  and  orderly  arranged,  and  the 
furniture  so  disposed  that  it  may  be  rendered 
available  for  use  rather  than  mere  show. 
Again,  there  are  many  etceteras,  trivial  in 
themselves  but  important  as  a  v»  hole,  which 
go  far  to  render  home  comfortable.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  bright  fire,  a  clean 
swept  hearth,  a  well- trimmed  lamp ;  if  these 
be  wanting,  a  husband  will  in  the  course  of 
time  become  indifferent  to  his  own  fireside, 
and  find  out  some  other  place  where  he  can 
obtain  the  missing  comforts.  The  better 
feelmgs  of  a  husband  may  also  be  appealed 
to.  through  the  medium  of  creature  comforts; 
there  are  many  nice  dishes  which  a  wife  can 
prepare,  and  many  an  agreeable  surprise 
which  very  limited  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
cookery  may  enable  the  practitioner  to 
contrive.  These  afford  much  gratification, 
not  only  in  a  mere  animal  point  of  view, 
but  fi"om  the  fact  which  makes  itself  known 
to  the  dullest  apprehension,  that  to  produce 
these  effects,  there  must  have  been  an 
exercise  of  consideration,  thought,  and 
kindly  feeling.  Another  point  for  the  wife 
to  observe  is  the  exercise  of  economy; 
comfort  does  not  precisely  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  money  expended ;  for  a  shrewd 
and  thoughtful  woman  will  be  able  to  show 
considerably  more  value  for  her  money  than 
another  who  is  thoughtless  and  extravagant. 
The  exercise  of  economy  is  not  to  be 
governed  by  present  necessities  only,  but 
with  a  view  to  future  emergencies.  The  most 
prosperous  may  at  some  time  or  other  meet 
with  a  reverse,  and  wasteful  expenditure 
cannot  be  defended  under  any  circumstances. 
The  wife,  like  all  other  persons  in  every 
situation  of  life,  will  possibly  have  her 
trials  and  troubles,  and,  to  meet  these,  she 
must  call  philosophy  to  her  aid.  In  the 
first  place,  she  must  mi  draw  too  highly 
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coloured  a  picture  of  her  possible  home,  for  if 
80,  she  is  sure  to  be  disappointed;  much  of 
the  apparent  nnhappiness  of  wives,  is 
owing  to  a  view  havin<^  been  taken  of  human 
life,  which  is  more  poetical  than  practical. 
Under  all  circumstances,  a  wife  must  school 
herself  to  look  at  tfie  brij^ht  side  of  things, 
and  make  the  best  ol  them— not  vainly 
repining-  at  wants  and  defects,  but  setting 
to  work  to  contrive  the  means  of  remedying 
and  repairing  them.  A  due  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  time  is  also  well  worthy  of 
consideration;  each  day  should  have  its 
work  planned  out,  and  each  hour  the 
performance  of  certain  duties  allotted  to  it. 
By  this  means,  matters  will  progress  regu- 
larly and  smoothly,  and  all  that  bustle, 
disorder,  and  confusion,  so  frequently  wit- 
nessed, will  be  avoided.  To  carry  out  this 
object  more  surely,  a  system  of  early  rising 
must  be  adopted,  and  strictly  adhered  to ; 
every  one  knows,  how  much  more  work  can 
be  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  than  in 
the  afterno(m,  and  if  this  precious  portion 
of  time  is  frittered  away,  it  can  never  be 
regained ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  there 
is  an  incessant  race  all  day  long,  in  which 
work  is  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  overtake 
time.  In  the  governing  of  her  home,  the 
wife  should  keep  her  dominion' to  herself, 
suffering  no  one  to  dictate  as  to  what 
should  or  should  not  be  done,  and  allowing 
no  one  to  share  her  rule  with  her.  The 
results  of  her  individual  management  may 
not  be  perfection,  but  at  any  rate  they 
will  afford  that  feeling  of  satisfaction 
which  attends  all  independent  and  well- 
directed  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
should  not  be  constantly  vexing  her  mind 
with  the  superiority,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
her  neighbours.  If  a  resident  on  the  left 
hand  has  a  more  tastefully  arranged  and 
beautifully- stocked  garden  than  appertains 
to  her  own  house,  she  need  not  on  that 
account  be  pained,  and  lose  all  pleasure  in  her 
modest  plot  of  ground  ;  or  if  the  windows 
of  her  rig^ht-hand  neighbour  exhibit  certain 
articles  which  she  does  not  possess,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  her  to  pine  with  envy,  and 
neglect  her  own  home  in  consequence.  It  is 
to  this  feeling  that  may  be  attributed  much 
of  the  discontent,  neglect,  and  indifference 
which  prevails  in  domestic  management. 
All  that  a  wife  has  to  do  to  secure  substan- 
tial comfort  and  lasting  happiness,  is  to 
turn  her  thoughts  homeward,  without  suf- 
fering them  to  be  distracted  by  extraneous 
matters,  and  determine  within  herself  to 
make  her  little  domain  as  pleasant  and 
cheerful  as  the  means  and  appliances  at  her 
command  will  permit.  If  a  wife  does  this 
properly  she  will  find  her  time  fully  occupied 
and  something  always  to  do,  without  men- 
tioning the  duties  of  maternity,  the  culti- 
vation of  accomplishments,  and  indulgence 
in  amusements. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
wife  should  consult  the  interests  of  her 
husband,  and  conduct  herself  generally 
towards  him,  much  may  be  said.  In  the 
first  place,  she  must  not  torment  him  with 
the  petty  cares  of  home,  and  vex  his  mind 
with  trivial  grievances  which  he  cannot 
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remedy,  if  she  cannot.    Neither  should  she 
harass    him    by    preferring    inconsiderate 
claims,  and  trying  to  persuade  him  either 
to  expend  money  or  sacrifice  time,  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  a  whim.     It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  man  has  his  especial 
cares  connected  with  business  pursuits,  and 
instead  of  having  this  aggravated  by  house- 
hold  concerns,    he    looks    to    their    being 
assuaged  by  tinding  in  home  a  refuge  and  a 
t  place  of  quiet.     A  most  important  duty  of 
''  every    wife    is    to    so    order   her    domestic 
!  arrangements  that  the  husband  may  calcu- 
late upon  them.     For  instance,  the  hours  of 
I  meals   should  never  vary,  if  possible,  one 
I  minute;   dinner-time  is  in  many  cases,  an 
j  interval  snatched  from  weighty  employment 
I  and  imp  )rtant  labours,  and  if  the  interval 
I  is  unnecessarily  delayed,  business  arrange- 
I  ments  are  upset,  the  temper  is  soured,  and 
1  the  food  is  neither  grateful  to  the  palate  nor 
I  nourishing  to  the  body.    This  uncertainty 
is  not  only  disappointing  and  vexatious  to 
!  one  party,  but  to  both ;   thus,  the  husband 
i  comes  home   to-day  and  finds  his  dinner 
j  behind  time :  to-morrow,  in  order  to  make 
allowance  for  his  wife's  unpunctuality,  he 
I  delays  the  time  of  coming  home,  but  it  so 
happens  that  the  dinner  is  on  this  day  ready 
!  to  the  minute  :   it  is  now  the  wife's  turn  to 
be   vexed.      The   next    day,    the  husband, 
wishing  to  repair  the  former  misch'ef,  makes 
his  appearance  to  the  second,  but  the  wife, 
taking  the  previous  day  as  a  precedent,  is 
again  behind  ;  thus  the  couple  go  on  playing 
at  cross  purposes  and  keeping  alive  a  con- 
stant feelin^-  of  bitterness,  from  the  want 
of  punctuality.    A  wife  should  study  her 
husband's   tastes  and  distastes,   and  to  a 
certain  exteftt  even  gratify  his  whims ;  by 
pursuing  this  line  of  conduct,  she  will  more 
surely  retain  the  affection  of  her  husband, 
and  be  enabled  to  exercise  influence  over 
him,  than  by  the  practice  of  antagonism. 
A  wife  should  be  good-tempered  and  cheer- 
ful ;  one  angry  look,  one  harsh  word  may 
embitter  hours,  or  be  the  cause  of  a  week's 
estrangement.     Besides,  this  rule  should  be 
observed  as  much  for  her  own  sake  as  on 
her  husband's  account,  a  good  temper  sitting 
so  much  easier  than  a  bad  one.    On  the 
other   hand,  a   wife   ought   to   bear   with 
patience  an  occasionally  clouded  brow  or  a 
hasty  word  on  the  part  of  her  husband; 
these  evidences  are  possibly  owing  to  the  re- 
miniscences of  some  unpleasant  commercial 
affairs,  and  if  met  in  a  conciliatory  spirit, 
they  will  soon  disappear,  and  be  replaced  by 
affectionate  smiles  and  kind  words.    There 
are  numerous  other  duties  appertaining  to  a 
wife,  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  so 
well  defined  and  obvious,  as  to  need  only 
the  exercise  of  common   sense   and   good 
feeling  to  ensure  their  execution. 

WOAD.-This  plant  is  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  leaves,  which,  after  being  pro- 
perly prepared,  are  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
dyeing  blue,  and  as  a  basis  for  black  dye. 
Three  or  four  crops  are  obtained  in  a  year. 
After  the  leaves  are  gathered,  they  are  ground 
in  a  mill  to  a  sort  of  paste,  which  is  then 
pressed  into  heaps.  A  blackish  crust  forma 
on  the  outside.  After  thus  lying  for  about  a 
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fortnight,  the  heaps  are  opened,  the  crust 
rubbed  and  mixed  with  the  interior  por- 


tion?, and  the  whole  formed  into  oval  ball?, 
which  are  pressed  close  and  solid  in  wooden 
moulds.  When  about  to  be  used  in  dyeing, 
the  balls  are  broken  into  fragments,  and 
allowed  to  ferment,  by  which  a  dense  foetid 
fume  is  given  off.  By  steeping  the  leaves 
in  water,  an  infusion  is  obtained,  which  will 
impart  a  green  dye ;  and  this  green  changes 
to  blue,  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

WOMEN'S  UNINFLAMMABLE 
DRESSES.— See  The  Practical  Housewife. 

WOOD,  AS  Fuel.— Although  wood  is 
not  commonly  employed  in  this  country  as 
a  domestic  fuel,  it  will  in  many  cases  be 
found  a  most  useful  auxiliary  to  coal,  and 
afford  an  excellent  and  cheerful  tire  at  an 
economical  rate.  The  best  form  in  whioh 
to  burn  wood  for  this  purpose,  is  that  known 
as  the  log  or  chump;  and  one  of  these, 
placed  on  the  fire  in  the  after  part  of  the 
day,  when  the  grate  is  perfectly  heated, 
will  last  for  many  hours.  It  should  be 
observed  that  wood  fires  are  more  dangerous 
than  coal,  as  the  embers  are  apt  to  shoot 
out  into  the  room,  and,  therefore,  unless 
carefully  watched,  or  protected  by  a  screen, 
many  accidents  are  likely  to  occur. 

WOOD,  Cements  for.— A  cement  for 
joining  wood  to  ivory  or  bone  is  composed  as 
follows  : — Dissolve  fine  Russian  isinglass  in 
strong  acetic  acid  until  the  consistence  of 
a  strong  firm  glue  is  obtained  ;  this  is  applied 
to  the  articles  which  require  joining  by 
means  of  a  brush.  This  cement  will  be 
found  particularly  serviceable  in  cases  where 
the  ivory  keys  of  pianofortes  and  other  inlaid 
pieces  become  detached.  A  cement  for 
uniting  wood  to  metal  is  compounded  in  the 
following  manner:  — Take  two  parts  by 
weight  of  Portland  cement,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  clean  silver  sand,  both  sifted 
very  finely,  and  intimately  mixed  with  glass 
dust.  Any  quantity  of  this  may  be  made 
at  one  time,  and  put  by  for  use  in  air-tight 
vessels.    When  about  to  be  applied  it  shoul  d 


be  incorporated,  with  white  of  egg,  diluted 
with  two- thirds  its  bulk  of  water,  with 
every  fluid  ounce  of  which  there  had  been 
previously  mixed  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
drops  of  vinegar.  To  unite  the  materials 
most  securely,  the  surface  should  be  first 
moistened  with  the  egg  mixture,  afterwards 
applying  the  cement,  kneaded  into  a  thick 
paste  with  the  white  of  egg,  also :  finally, 
applying  a  portion  of  the  paste  made  of  a 
much  thinner  consistence.  The  parts  to  be 
joined  must  be  very  neatly  adjusted,  and. 
where  plain  surfaces  exist,  the  roughening 
them  will  facilitate  the  junction.  The 
cement  must  be  liberally  applied,  every 
crevice  being  filled  up,  and  the  superfluity 
squeezed  out  by  strong  pressure,  continued 
for  forty- eight  hours. 

WOOD,  TO  Paint,— In  performing  this 
process,  it  is  expected  that  the  knots  in  the 
wood,  especially  deal,  should  be  treated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  giving 
out  turpentine,  which  they  will  otherwise 
do,  to  the  destruction  of  the  paint.  For  this 
purpose,  a  composition  is  made  with  red  and 
white  lead,  ground  fine  with  water  on  a 
stone,  and  mixed  with  strong  double  glue 
size,  in  a  warm  state,  and,  in  this  condition, 
to  be  brushed  over  the  knots.  When  tur- 
pentine exists  to  any  extent,  a  second  coat 
of  white  lead,  ground  in  oil,  with  the  addition 
of  a  fourth  part  of  red  lead,  or  litharge,  will  be 
necessary.  This  must  be  suffered  to  become 
quite  dry,  and  then  should  be  rubbed  with 
pumice-stone.  The  next  process  is  pri- 
ming. For  this  purpose,  a  paint  is  com- 
posed, chiefly  of  white  lead,  mixed  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  red  lead,  or  linseed 
oil ;  the  preparation  to  be  laid  on  lightly,  so 
that  a  pound  ought  to  be  made  to  cover 
eighteen  or  twenty  yards  of  woodwork.  A 
second  coat  is  usually  applied,  still  thinner 
than  the  first  coat,  and,  in  this  condition, 
the  work  is  said  to  be  primed  and  coated, 
ready  for  painting.  When  this  is  dry,  all 
holes  and  indentations,  caused  by  the  nails, 
must  be  filled  with  putty,  and  the  whole 
surface  brought,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
the  required  condition  of  smoothness.  After 
this,  a  coat  of  paint  of  the  intended  colour 
is  laid  on,  and,  a  day  or  two  subsequently, 
the  finishing  coat.  The  various  colours  are 
mixed  with  oil  and  turpentine,  and  a  dryer, 
or  with  turpentine  and  a  dryer  without  oil, 
if  it  be  desired  that  the  first  coat  shall 
appear  dead,  or  flatted,  as  it  is  called.  For 
graining,  a  groundwork  of  oil  colour  is  first 
made  by  laying  on  two  coats  of  a  colour, 
much  lighter  than  the  wood  which  is  to  be 
imitated;  and  then  with  various  tools, 
and  by  the  aid  of  tricks,  the  veins,  &c.,  in 
the  wood,  are  laid  oneither  with  turpentine, 
coloured  to  match  them,  or  with  beer,  and, 
sometimes,  water,  A  varnish  is  finally  laid 
upr>n  this,  and  the  process  is  complete. 

WOOD,  TO  Preserve  from  Fire.— 
Immerse  in  a  solution  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  alum  and  isinglass.  Although  wood 
is  thus  rendered  incombustible,  it  still  re- 
tains the  power  of  transmitting  heat;  so 
that  liquids  may  be  boiled  in  a  wooden 
vessel  on  a  common  fire,  if  this  varnish  be 
previously  applied  to  it. 
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"WOOD,  TO  Protect  from  the  Influ- 
ences OF  Air  or  Water.— A  composi- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  wood  under 
tlieae  circumstances  is  composed  as  fol- 
lows :— Take  ten  parts  of  sulphuret  of 
copper,  two  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
and  from  five  to  thirty  parts  of  the  best 
dryingc  varnish.  These  substances  must  be 
ground  together,  forming  a  kind  of  paint, 
which  is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  wood. 
Another  means  of  protectmg  wood,  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  the  influences  of  damp,  is, 
to  heat  twelve  pounds  of  resin  in  a  mortar, 
with  three  pounds  of  sulphur  and  twelve 
pints  of  sperm  oil.  This  mixture  is  to  be 
melted  over  the  fire,  continually  stirring 
meanwhile.  Ochre,  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder  by  grinding  it  down  with  oil,  must 
then  be  combined  m  the  proportion  neces- 
sary to  impart  either  a  darker  or  a  lighter 
colour  to  the  material.  The  first  coat  must 
beputon  very  lightiy,having  been  previously 
heated  ;  the  second  coat  may  be  laid  on  two 
or  three  days  afterwards  ;  and  a  third  alter 
a  similar  interval. 

WOOD,  TO  Kemove  Stains  from.— 
Stains  of  nearly  every  description  may  be 
removed  from  wood  by  the  followini,'^  me- 
thod ;— Mix  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
vitriol  with  two  ounces  of  water,  and  rub 
the  stained  surface  with  a  cork  dipped  in 
this  liquid  until  the  stains  disappear;  then 
wash  the  part  with  cold  water.  The  colour 
of  the  wood  will  fade  for  some  time  after 
this  application  ;  but  it  may  be  restored  by 
rubbini(  it  with  ordinary  furniture  paste. 

WOOD,  to  Stain.— Any  ordinary  kind 
of  wood  may  be  stained  of  certain  colours, 
or  made  to  imitate  other  woods,  by  the  fol- 
lowing' process  \—To  stain  icood  of  a  black 
colour.  1.  Drop  a  little  sulphuric  acid  into  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  brush  the  wood 
over  with  this  and  hold  it  to  the  fire,  a  fine 
black  colour  will  be  produced,  and  it  will 
receive  a  good  polish.  2.  Take  half  a  gallon 
of  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  bruised  nutgalls, 
half  a  pound  each  of  logwood  chips  and 
copperas,  boil  well,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
the  tincture  of  sesqui-chloride  of  iron,  and 
brush  it  on  the  wood  in  a  warm  state.  3. 
Take  half  a  gallon  of  vinegar,  half  a  pound 
of  dry  lamp-black,  and  three  pounds  of 
iron-rust  sifted.  Mix,  and  let  it  stand  for 
a  week.  Lay  three  coats  of  this  on  hot, 
and  then  rub  with  linseed  oil,  and  a  fine 
deep  black  will  be  produced.  4.  Add  to 
the  above  stain  an  ounce  of  nutgalls,  half 
a  pound  of  logwood  chips,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  copperas ;  lay  on  three  coats,  oil 
well,  and  a  black  stain  will  result  impervious 
to  any  kind  of  weather.  5.  Take  a  pound 
of  logwood  chips,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
Brazil  wood,  and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  a  gallon  of  water.  Brush  the  wood 
several  times  with  this  decoction  while  hot. 
Make  a  decoction  of  nutgalls  by  simmering 
gently  for  three  or  four  days  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  the  galls  in  two  quarts  of  water. 
Brush  the  wood  several  times  with  this  de- 
coction while  hot ;  give  the  wood  three  coats 
of  this,  and  while  wet  lay  on  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  when  dry,  oil  or  varnish. 
6.  Give  three  coats  with  a  solution  of 
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copper  filings  in  aqua-fortis,  and  repeatedly 
brush  over  the  logwood  decoction,  until  the 
^'^reenness  of  the  copper  is  destroyed.  7. 
lioil  half  a  pound  of  logwood  chips  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  add  an  ounce  of  pearlash, 
and  apply  it  hot  with  a  brush.  Then  take 
two  quarts  of  the  logwood  decoction,  half 
an  ounce  of  verdigris,  and  the  same  of 
copperas ;  strain,  and  throw  in  half  a 
pound  of  iron-rust.  Brush  the  work  well 
with  this,  and  oil  it.  Blue  colour.  1.  Dis- 
solve opper  filings  in  aqua-fortis,  brush  the 
wood  with  ir,  and  then  go  over  the  work 
with  a  hot  solution  of  pearlash  (two  ounces 
to  a  pint  of  water),  till  it  assumes  a  perfectly 
blue  colour.  2.  Boil  a  pound  of  indigo,  two 
pounds  of  wood,  and  three  ounces  of  alum 
in  a  gallon  of  water ;  brush  well  over  until 
thoroughly  stained.  Imitation  of  Botany  Bay 
icood.  Boil  half  a  pound  of  the  unripe  berries 
of  the  rhamnus  iufctorius,  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  till  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  while 
boiling  hot,  give  two  or  three  coats  to  the 
work.  If  a  deeper  colour  be  desired,  give  a 
coat  of  logwood  decoction  over  the  yellow. 
When  nearly  dry,  form  the  grain  with  JVo.  7 
black  stain,  used  hot,  and  when  perfectly  dry, 
varnish.  Green  colour.  Dissolve  verdigris  in 
vinegar,  and  brush  over  with  the  hot  solu- 
tion until  of  a  proper  colour.  Mahogany 
colour.  1.  Boil  half  a  pound  of  madder,  and 
two  ounces  of  logwood  chips  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  brush  well  over  while  hot. 
When  dry,  go  over  the  whole  with  pearlash 
solution,  two  drachms  to  the  quart.  2.  Put 
two  ounces  of  dragon's-blood,  bruised,  into 
a  quart  of  oil  of  turpentine ;  let  the  bottle 
stand  in  a  warm  place,  shake  frequently,  and 
when  dissolved,  steep  the  work  in  the 
mixture.  Light  red  brown.  Boil  half  a  pound 
of  madder  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fustic  in  a  gallon  of  water ;  brush  the  work 
when  boiling  hot,  until  properly  stained. 
2,  The  surface  of  the  work  being  quite 
smooth,  brush  over  with  a  weak  solution  of 
aqua-fortis  ;  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  and 
then  finish  with  the  following:— Put  four 
ounces  and  a  half  of  dragon's-blood,  and  an 
ounce  of  soda,  both  well  bruised,  to  three 
pints  of  spirit  of  wine;  let  it  stand  in  a 
warm  place,  shake  it  frequently,  strain,  and 
lay  on  with  a  soft  brush,  repeating  until  of  a 
proper  colour ;  polish  with  linseed  oil  or 
varnish.  Purple.  Brush  the  work  several 
times  with  the  logwood  decoction  used  for 
No.  6  black,  and  when  dry,  give  a  coat  of 
pearlash  solution,  one  drachm  to  the  quart, 
taking  care  to  lay  it  on  evenly.  Red.  l. 
Boil  a  pound  of  Brazil  wood,  and  an  ounce 
of  pearlash  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  while 
hot,  brush  over  the  work  until  of  a  proper 
colour.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  alum  in  a 
quart  of  water,  and  brush  the  solution  over 
the  work  before  it  dries.  2.  Take  a  gallon 
of  the  above  stain,  add  two  more  ounces  of 
pearlash,  hot,  and  brush  often  with  the  alum 
solution.  3.  Use  a  cold  infusion  of  archil, 
and  brush  over  with  the  pearlash  solution 
used  for  No.  1,  mahogany  colour.  Imitation  of 
rosewood.  1.  Boil  half  a  pound  of  logwood 
in  three  pints  of  water  till  it  is  of  a  very 
dark  red,  add  half  an  ounce  of  salt  of 
tartar ;  stain  the  work  with  the  liquor  while 
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boiling'  hot,  giving*  three  coats ;  then  with 
a  painter's  graining  brush,  form  streaks 
with  No.  8,  hlack  stain;  let  it  dry,  and  varnish. 
2.  Brush  over  with  the  logwood  decoction 
used  for  No.  6  black,  three  or  four  times  \ 
put  half  a  pound  of  iron  filings  into  two 
quarts  of  vinegar ;  then  with  a  graining 
brush  or  cane,  bruised  at  the  end.  apply  the 
iron-filing  solution  in  the  form  required,  and 
polish  with  bee's- wax  and  turpentine  when 
dry.  Yellow  colour.  1.  Brush  over  with  the 
tincture  of  turmeric.  2.  Warm  the  work, 
and  brush  over  with  weak  aqua-fortis,  then 
hold  to  the  fire.    Varnish  or  oil  as  usual. 

WOOD- ASHES.  — These  consist  chiefly 
of  potass  united  to  carbonic  acid ;  and  as 
this  is  found  in  almost  all  plants,  its  efficacy 
as  an  ingredient  of  the  soil  is  obvious.  A 
part  of  the  efl'ects  of  wood- ashes  may  be 
owing  to  the  slow  and  gradual  consumption 
of  charcoal,  which  seems  capable,  under 
other  circumstances  than  those  of  actual 
combustion,  of  absorbing  oxygen,  so  as  to 
become  carbonic  acid. 

WOODBINE.— This  favourite  plant  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  ornament  rustic  porches 
and  summer-houses.  It  grows  well  in  com- 
mon soil,  and  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  ripened  shoot?,  taken  ofl"  in  autumn,  and 
inserted  in  a  shady  border,  or  by  layers 
made  at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  The 
woodbine  should  be  pruned  and  trained 
annually,  when  intended  to  cover  arbours 
and  seats,  laying  the  shoots  along  their  full 
length  until  they  have  covered  the  space 
allotted  them.  All  straggling  branches, 
which  cannot  be  properly  trained,  must  be 
cut  ofi".  When  this  plant  is  trained  to  walls, 
it  must  have  a  regular  pruning  and  training, 
by  going  over  it  twice  or  thrice  in  summer, 
laying  in  the  most  convenient  shoots,  some 
at  their  whole  length,  and  others  shortened 
as  required,  to  preserve  regularity  and  a  due 
succession  of  flowers.  In  winter-pruning, 
the  superfluous  shoots  left  in  summer 
should  be  thinned  out,  shortening  those 
which  are  too  long  for  the  space  assigned 
them,  especially  when  straggling  and  weak. 

WOODCOCK.— A  bird  which  breeds  in 


summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  The  three 
essentials  for  the  woodcock  are  solitude, 
shelter,  and  humidity ;  and  its  most 
favourite  resorts  for  this  purpose  are  the 
marshy  woods  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic ; 
and  the  farther  north,  so  that  the  place  be 
wooded,  the  better  it  is  enjoyed  by  this  bird, 
as,  in  those  situations,  the  insect  food  is 
more  plentiful,  and  the  mud  of  the  marshes 
is  more  exclusively  the  nest  of  the  larvae. 

WOODCOCK  POTTED.  -  Pluck  and 
draw  out  the  trail  of  six  woodcocks, 
skewer  their  bills  through  their  thighs, 
draw  the  legs  through  each  other,  and  place 
the  feet  upon  the  breasts.  Season  the  birds 
with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt.  Put  them  into 
a  deep  pot,  with  a  pound  of  butter,  and  tie 
a  piece  of  stout  paper  over  them.  Bake 
ihem  in  a  moderate  oven,  and,  when  done, 
lay  them  on  a  dish  to  drain.  Then  pot 
them,  and  pour  all  the  clear  liquor  which 
the  gravy  yields  upon  them.  Fill  up  the 
pots  with  clarified  butter,  and  keep  them  in 
a  dry  place. 

WOODCOCK  RAGOUT.-Slit  the  birds 
down  the  back,  but  do  not  remove  the 
entrails ;  stew  them  lightly  with  a  little 
melted  bacon-fat,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a  small  quantity  of  mushroom 
ketchup.  When  done,  add  lemon- juice,  and 
serve.  Garnish  with  slices  of  toast  and 
lemon. 

WOODCOCK  ROASTED.  —  Spit  the 
birds  without  drawing  them,  dredge  them 
with  flour,  and  baste  them  well  with  butter  ; 
have  in  readiness  a  slice  of  toasted  bread ; 
lay  this  on  a  dish,  and  set  it  underneath  the 
birds  wliile  roasting.  When  the  woodcocks 
are  done,  take  them  up,  place  them  on  the 
toast,  and  serve  on  the  dish,  with  good 
gravy  and  a  garnish  of  lemon. 

WOODCOCKS,  TO  Carve.— Cut  the  bird 


many  parts  of  Britain,  and,  of  late  years,  in 


right  through  the  centre,  from  head  to  tail. 
Serve  with  it  a  piece  of  the  toast  upon  which 
it  comes  to  table. 

WOODEN  MODELS,  to  Form.— These 
are  constructed  roughly  in  deal,  according 
to  the  desired  desi2rn,  and  the  various  fine 
parts  aftervvar;J8  affixed  with  glue  or  brads. 
In  forming  the  fine  parts  of  the  wooden 
model,  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  labour 
may  be  saved,  and  a  better  efl'ect  obtained, 
by  burning  much  of  the  outline  instead  of 
carving  it.  By  this  plan,  deeper  tones  of 
colouring,  facility  of  operating,  and  saving 
j  of  time  and  labour  are  the  result.  In 
I  common  with  other  models,  those  constructed 
;  of  wood,  require  the  aid  of  lichen,  moss, 
powdered  slate,  and  colours  to  complete  the 
efl'ect.  When  water  issues  from  the  original 
cave,  and  it  is  desirable  to  copy  it  in  the 
model,  a  piece  of  looking-glass  should  be 
glued  on  to  thestand,  and  the  edge  surround- 
ed by  glue,  and  paper  covered  with  sand. 
Sometimes  it  is  requisite  to  cut  away  the 
wood  of  the  stand,  so  as  to  let  in  the  looking- 
glass  ;  this,  however,  is  only  when  the 
water  is  supposed  to  be  much  lower  than  the 
surface  of  the  land. 

WOODRUFF  DRINK.— A  very  agreeable 
beverage  may   be   composed   chiefly   from 
the  fragrant  little  plant   called    woodruff. 
The  following  is    the   mefhod    employed: 
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Put  into  a  large  deep  jug  a  pint  of  light 
white  wine,  or  a  quart  of  red  wine,  and 
dissolve  it  in  sugar  till  sulficiently  sweet. 
Cut  a  sound  China  orange  into  rather  thick 
slices,  without  paring  it,  and  add  it  to  the 
wine;  then  throw  in  several  bunches  of  the 
woodruff.  Cover  the  jug  closely  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  leave  it  until  the  following  day. 
One  orange  will  be  sufficient  for  three  pints 
of  wine.  The  woodruff  ahould  be  thoroughly 
washed,  and  drained  quite  dry  before  it  is 
thrown  into  the  jusi  ;  and  a  moderate 
quantity  only  of  it  should  be  used,  or  the 
flavour  of  the  beverage  will  be  rather  injured 
than  improved  by  it.  Lemon-rind  may  be 
substituted  for  orange.  The  woodruff  grows 
wild  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  flourishes  in 
many  suburban  gardens,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London. 

WOOL,  Properties  and  Uses  of.— 
The  term  wool  is  now  applied  almost 
exclusively  to  the  fleece  of  the  sheep.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  two  purposes  ;  one  of  which 
consists  of  the  stuffing  for  mattresses, 
chairs,  sofas,  &c. ;  and  the  other  for  nume- 
rous textile  fabrics  connected  with  domestic 
economy  and  personal  attire.  The  composi- 
tion of  wool  is  nearly  the  same  as  hair. 

WOOL,  TO  Dye.— Blue  colour.  Boil  the 
wool  in  a  decoction  of  logwood,  and  sulphate 
or  acetate  of  copper.  Brown.  Steep  the  wool 
in  an  infusion  of  walnut-peelings.  Drab. 
Impregnate  with  brown  oxide  of  iron,  and 
then  dip  in  a  bath  of  quercitron  bark.  If 
sumach  be  added,  a  dark  brown  colour  will 
be  produced.  Green.  First  imbue  with  the 
blue,  and  then  with  the  yellow  dye.  Orange. 
Dye  first  with  the  red  dye,  and  then  with 
the  yellow.  Red.  Take  four  and  a  half 
pounds  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  four  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  alum;  boil  the  wool 
gently  for  two  hours  ;  let  it  cool,  and  wash 
it  the  following  day  in  pure  water.  Infuse 
twelve  pounds  of  madder,  for  half  an  hour, 
with  a  pound  of  chloride  of  tin  in  lukewarm 
water,  filter  through  canvas,  remove  the  dye 
from  the  canvas,  and  put  in  the  bath,  which 
is  to  be  heated  to  lOO  degrees  Fahrenheit ; 
add  two  ounces  of  aluminous  mordant,  put 
the  wool  in,  and  raise  to  boiling'  heat.  Re- 
move the  wool,  wash,  and  soak  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  white  soap  in 
water.  Yellow.  Cut  potato  tops  when  in 
flower,  and  express  the  juice ;  steep  the 
wool  in  this  for  forty-eight  hours. 

WOOL,  TO  Purify.— Wool  is  apt  to  be 
infested  with  insects,  and  to  contract  various 
impurities.  The  process  of  purification  con- 
sists of  putting  into  three  pints  of  boiling 
water  a  pound  and  a  half  of  alum,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  ;  these  to 
be  diluted  in  twenty-three  pints  of  cold 
water.  The  wool  is  then  to  be  immersed  in 
the  liquor,  and  left  for  four  or  five  days, 
when  it  must  be  removed,  washed,  and 
dried.  When  this  operation  is  completed, 
the  wool  will  be  perfectly  clean,  and  no 
longer  subject  to  be  infested  by  insects. 

WOOLLENS,  TO  Clean  and  Wash.— 
In  the  washing  of  woollens,  soft  water  must 
be  used ;  and  to  make  the  necessary  lather, 
a  pound  of  soap  must  be  put  into  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  boiled  until  quite  dissolved ;  the 
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articles  are  then  to  be  washed  in  two  waters, 
as  warm  as  can  be  borne,  adding,  from  time 
to  time,  as  much  of  the  soap  lather  as  may 
be  needed.  Wring  the  woollens  out  each 
time,  then  throw  them  into  a  clean  tub,  and 
cover  them  with  boiling  water.  Let  them 
remain  until  cool  enough  to  admit  of  hand- 
ling, then  rinse  them  thorou<(hly,and  wring 
them  dry.  It  should  be  particularly  ob- 
served, that  the  water  used  for  rinsing  must 
be  hard.  This  method  is  applicable  to  any 
kinds  of  woollens  ;  but  for  large  and  heavy 
articles,  such  as  blankets,  rugs,  &c.,  it  is 
preferable  to  omit  the  wringing.  In  all 
cases,  the  articles  should  be  spread  out 
perfectly  straight  and  smooth.  Another 
method  is  as  follows:— Grate  six  or  eight 
large  raw  potatoes  into  a  pan  or  other 
deep  vessel,  pour  on  two  gallons  of  cold 
spring  water,  and  let  it  remain  undisturbed 
for  forty-eight  hours;  then  pour  off  the 
water  clear  into  a  capacious  pan  or  tub,  and 
take  care  that  no  portion  of  the  sediment 
mingles  with  the  water.  Dip  the  articles 
into  this  clear  liq^iid,  and  pass  them  to  and 
fro  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot 
become  creased.  Rubbing  must  be  wholly 
avoided.  By  this  process,  woollen  articles 
will  remain  perfectly  smooth,  and  need  no 
ironing,  an  operation  which  injures  the 
colour  of  woollens.  When  thoroughly  clean, 
hang  them  on  a  line  to  drip,  and,  when  half 
dry,  turn  them,  and  if  they  require 
straightening,  pull  them  out.  When  per- 
fectly dry,  their  appearance  will  be  improved 
by  folding  them,  and  placing  them  under 
heavy  pressure  for  some  hours.  If  the 
articles  are  greasy,  buthalf  the  water  should 
be  used  at  first,  and  the  remainder  reserved 
for  a  second  rinsing.  If  the  colours  of  the 
articles  are  of  a  delicate  nature,  the  potatoes 
used  should  be  carefully  pared  previous  to 
scraping. 

WOOLLENS,  TO  Preserve.  —  When 
woollen  articles  are  not  in  use,  they  may  be 
preserved,  first  by  drying  them  before  a 
tire,  then  letting  them  cool,  and  afterwards 
mixing  among  them  bitter  apples,  sewn  in 
muslin  bags,  and  placed  between  the  folds 
of  the  articles. 

WOOLLENS,  TO  Remove  Ink- spots 
FROM.— First  rub  the  spots  with  a  composi- 
tion, made  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  properly  incorporated; 
then  immediately  wash  the  part  with  pure 
water  ;  and,  lastly,  smooth  the  fabric  in  the 
direction  of  the  nap.  with  a  piece  of  flannel, 
cr  white  w^oollen  cloth. 

WORK,  Best  Method  of  Doing.— The 
law  of  order  requires  to  be  duly  combined 
with  the  law  of  work,  else  we  shall  walk  at 
hap-hazard,  hindering  our  own  usefulness, 
and  irritating  the  feelings  of  others.  There 
may  be  much  diligence  and  zeal  without 
order,  but  there  can  be  only  partial  success. 
To  do  things  in  order,  appears  to  be  a  thing 
of  easy  attainment,  belonging  to  the  essen- 
tially commonplace  and  uninteresting 
elements  of  work  ;  hence,  it  is  so  frequently 
neglected,  and  any  admonitions  on  the  sub- 
ject are  generally  received  with  weariness,  if 
not  contempt.  Those,  however,  who  have 
known   the    sadness    of   failure  in  their 
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work,  without  any  apparent  cause— unless 
it  be  a  want  of  due  regularity  and  design- 
will  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  method,  punctuality,  earnestnes?, 
patience.  Method.  The  very  idea  of  living 
by  rule  is  frightful  to  many,  especially  to 
those  who  pique  themselves  on  possessing 
something  of  "  genius,"  which  they  consider 
incompatible  with  method.  Now  if  genius 
has  accomplished  much  in  the  world  without 
method,  doubtless  it  would  have  accom- 
plished much  more  with  it;  while  those 
who  have  neither  gfenius  nor  method  will 
find  themselves  in  but  a  melancholy  plight. 
When  we  rise  in  the  morning  to  the  light 
and  the  work  of  a  new  day,  unless  we  have 
some  rules  of  action  ;  unless  we  know  what 
we  have  to  do,  and  when  it  is  to  be  done  ; 
unless  we  have  the  hours  parcelled  out  in 
some  measure,  so  that  we  need  not  waste 
large  intervals  in  arranging- and  discussinsf; 
we  run  great  risk  of  having-  our  duties  ill- 
balanced— giving  undue  space  to  the  work 
that  we  like,  and  crushing  into  a  corner 
the  work  that  we  do  not  like.  While  we 
allot,  as  far  as  possible,  the  different  duties 
for  the  different  hours,  it  is  well  to  leave 
some  but  partially  filled,  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  unexpected  claims,  reserving 
some  lighter  employment  for  these  "corners 
of  time."  Punctuality  is  essential  to  method, 
but  a  distinction  is  here  made  between  the 
two,  because  with  some  degree  of  growing 
method,  as  regards  our  own  duties,  we  may 
yet  be  heedless  regarding  the  work  and  the 
method  of  others.  Time  is  a  gift,  and  if  we 
choose  to  undervalue  and  misapply  our  own 
portion,  we  certainly  have  no  right  to  ap- 
propriate what  belongs  to  those  around  us. 
Yet,  when  we  forget  to  keep  an  appointment, 
when  we  arrive  an  hour  too  late  for  the 
work  to  be  done  in  concert  with  others,  we 
have  robbed  our  neighbours  of  time  that 
might  have  been  usefully  and  profitably 
occupied.  In  some  cases,  this  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  crime  of  stealing  silver  and 
gold,  for  to  many,  time  is  money ;  to 
artisans  and  tradespeople  especially,  the 
want  of  punctuality  is  a  positive  injustice  ; 
and  yet.  how  little  is  this  social  sin  guarded 
against!  Earnestness.  Do  not  aim  ?*•  more 
than  you  have  strength  or  opportunii  for; 
but  what  you  attempt  do  well ;  it  is  b  'tter 
to  do  one  duty  thoroughly  than  ha.f  a 
dozen  superficially.  There  is  nothing-  too 
small  to  be  done  thoroughly,  no  work  so 
Insignificant  that  we  can  say  "It  is  of  no 
consequence  how  I  do  it."  This  thorough 
spirit  will  prevent  procrastination— there 
will  be  no  putting  off  till  to-morrow  the 
duty  to  be  done,  or  the  difficulty  to  be 
grappled  with,  which,  with  each  succeeding 
day  will  grow  more  distasteful  and  more 
burdensome;  it  will  also  prevent  the  op- 
posite tendency  to  undue  taste,  and  the 
anticipation  of  future  duty,  when  w^e  ought 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  present.  Patience.  If 
you  measure  your  work  by  the  work  of 
others,  you  will  grow  impatient ;  they  seem 
to  do  so  much  more,  and  to  succeed  so  much 
better;  but  Providence  has  assigned  to  you 
one  kind  of  work,  and  one  kind  of  discipline 
in  that  work ;  to  them  it  has  given  another, 


and  it  belongs  not  to  you  to  judge  which  is 
the  more  useful,  which  the  more  successful. 
If  you  are  over-anxious  that  the  fruit  of 
your  work  should  look  well  to  the  world's 
eye,  you  will  grow  impatient  speedily ;  but 
remember  that  the  outside  may  be  fair, 
while  the  inside  is  imperfect,  and  the  im- 
posture must  one  day  be  detected. 

WORMS.— There  is  no  enemy  assailing 
the  health  and  comfort  of  childhood  so 
frequently  and  so  injuriously  as  worms;  and 
though  all  ages  of  life  may  be  affected  by 
them,  it  is  principally  in  youth,  and  from 
the  age  of  twelve  months  to  that  of  twelve 
years,  that  these  parasites  are  most  fre- 
quently encountered.  There  are  four  kinds 
of  worms  usually  found  infesting  the  human 
body.  1.  The  ascarides  or  thread- worms, 
so  called  from  their  extremely  thin  bodies 
and  thread-like  appearance,  almost  always 
white,  and  bearing  a  not  unapt  resemblance 
to  bits  of  white  thread.  These  worms  are 
almost  always  found  in  the  straight  or  last 
intestine,  the  rectum,  and  are  the  species 
common  to  infancy  and  early  childhood,  2. 
The  lumbriciOT  long  round  worms,  sometimes 
called  the  belly  worm,  and  closely  re- 
sembling the  common  earth  worm.  These 
parasites  usually  inhabit  the  small  intestines 
and  stomach,  or  the  commencement  of  the 
bowels,  as  the  ascarides  do  the  termination 
of  them.  The  lumbrici  are  most  frequently 
met  with  in  children  between  four  and 
twelve  years,  and  at  any  after  period  of  life. 
3.  The  trichurides  or  three- tailed  thread 
worms,  a  reptile  closely  resembling  the  as- 
carides or  thread  worms,  with  the  difference 
of  having  long  hairy  processes  proceeding 
from  their  anal  extremity.  This  variety  of 
worm  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  youngf 
children,  and  inhabits  what  is  called  the 
caecum  or  blind  intestine,  being  situated  at 
the  point  where  the  small  bowels  terminate 
in  the  large  ones ;  and  between  the  ascarides 
and  lumbrici.  4.  The  ^fenia  or  tape- worm, 
the  most  troublesome  and  dangerous  in  its 
consequences,  of  all  the  parasites  infesting 
the  human  body.  The  tape-worm,  as  its 
name  implies,  is,  in  appearance,  strongly 
suggestive  of  a  very  long  piece  of  the 
narrowest  tape,  being  flat  iu  its  whole 
length,  and,  to  a  superficial  observation, 
appearing  to  have  neither  head  nor  tail.  This 
worm,  though  occasionally  found  in  child- 
hood, is  much  more  frequently  discovered  in 
middle  age,  and  in  both  sexes,  but  unlike 
the  other  varieties,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  a  local  habitation,  and  beyond  which 
they  seldom  stray,  the  tape- worm  is  found 
indifferently  in  every  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  from  the  stomach  to  the  rectum  ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  its  length,  nature,  and  or- 
ganization, not  only  gives  rise  to  the  moat 
opposite  and  alarming  symptoms,  but  is,  at 
the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to  killor  ex- 
pel when  its  presenceis  at  last  detected.  The 
existence  of  worms  is  usually  denoted  by 
the  following  chain  of  symptoms.  Loss  of 
appetite,  restlessness,  head-ache,  pains  in 
the  stomach,  foetid  breath,  disturbed  sleep, 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  itching  and  irritation 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  inducing  the 
child  to  pick  the  nostrils  and  scratch.  The 
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body  becomes  emaciated,  and  the  belly  or 
abdomen  large  and  tumid,  the  tongue  ia 
often  of  a  brigrht  red,  or  covered  with  a 
slimy  mucus,  the  surface  is  either  chilly  or 
feverishly  hot,  the  countenance  is  frequently 
pale,  with  a  contracted  expression  on  the 
features,  the  eyes  especially  having  a  sunken 
and  peculiar  character  about  them ;  at  the 
same  time  there  is  usually  a  short  dry  cough, 
with  either  a  ravenous  desire  for  food,  or  a 
total  apathy  as  to  eating-.  The  treatment  of 
worms  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
nature  and  variety  of  the  worm  present; 
for  the  ascavides  or  thread- worms,  inhabiting 
the  rectum,  and  trichurides,  or  those  in  the 
blind  intestine,  the  ordinary  purgatives  are 
fiuch  as  are  combined  in  the  following-  pre- 
scription, or  a  dose  or  two  of  castor  oil. 
Take  of 

Scaramony,  powdered  .  .  12  grains 
Rhubarb,  powdered  .  .  6  grains 
Jalap,  powdered  ...  9  grains 
Calomel 6  grains 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders.  For  a 
-child  of  two  years  old,  one  of  these  should 
be  given  every  morning  for  several  suc- 
cessive days,  till  the  system  has  been  cleared 
of  their  presence.  For  an  older  child, 
according  to  the  age,  the  strength  of  two, 
or  even  three  of  the  above  powders  should 
be  given  for  a  dose.  The  lumhrici  or  round 
worms,  lying  in  the  small  intestines,  and 
forming-  themselves  perfect  nests  or  beds 
of  thick  slimy  mucus,  in  which  they  con- 
•grregate  and  adhere  to  the  coats  of 
the  bowels,  require  a  different  and  more 
energetic  treatment,  and  this  should  com- 
mence by  giving  the  child  frequent  draughts 
of  lime-water,  for  some  two  or  three  days, 
which  has  the  effectof  dissolving  the  mucus 
in  -which  they  live,  and  that  adhering  to 
their  bodies,  leaving  their  unprotected  skin 
to  the  assault  of  the  next  remedy.  This 
should  consist  of  an  electuary  made  of 
powdered  tin  and  treacle,  or  cowhage  and 
boney,  a  teaspoonful  of  either  of  which 
should  be  given  twice  a  day  for  two  or  three 
days,  to  be  followed  up  by  one  or  more 
doses  of  a  strong  aperient  powder  such  as 
the  one  above;  or  when  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  take  it,  a  dose  of  salts  and 
senna,  to  complete  the  process  ;  the  first 
remedy  destroying  their  nests  and  slimy 
covering-,  the  second,  by  the  sharp  points  or 
spiculae  of  the  grains  of  tin,  or  needle-like 
points  of  the  cowhage.  piercing  the  unpro- 
tected bodies  of  the  worms  as  by  hundreds 
■of  darts  ;  and  thereby  killing  them ;  and 
the  third,  by  means  of  its  active  opera- 
tion, expelling  the  whole  from  the  body. 
Worms  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  means 
of  infusions  of  the  herb  known  as  Indian 
pink,  wormwood,  rue,  and  several  other 
bitter  drugs,  each  succeeded,  after  some 
days'  use,  by  a  dose  of  purgative  medicine. 
The  treatment  adopted  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  tape- worm  is  very  various;  and,  when 
its  existence  is  tolerably  certain,  should 
commence  with  daily  doses  of  the  male 
fern,  followed  on  the  fourth  day  by  a  powder 
composed  of  a  scruple  of  jalap  and  five  grains 
of  calomel.  If  this  does  not  effectually  expel 
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the  worm,  a  dessertspoonful  of  turpentine 
is  to  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  patient  rises ;  and  two  hours  after 
the  turpentine,  a  large  tablespoonful  of 
castor  oil  is  to  be  given,  or  else  the  above 
powder.  This  treatment  is  to  be  repeated 
every  other  day,  till  the  tape- worm  is  ex- 
pelled. The  doses  in  the  case  of  the  tape- 
worm are  tor  an  adult. 

WORMS,  IN  Gardens,  to  Destroy. 
— Water  the  beds  with  a  strong  decoction 
of  walnut-tree  leaves  where  there  are  worm 
casts ;  the  worms  will  immediately  rise 
up  out  of  the  earth,  when  you  may  easily 
cut  them  to  pieces,  and  fatten  your  poultry 
therewith,  or  feed  fish  in  ponds  with 
them.  By  laying-  ashes  or  lime  about  any 
plant,  neither  snails  nor  worms  will  come 
near  it.  As  the  moisture  weakens  it,  you 
must,  more  or  less,  continue  to  renew  the 
lime  or  ashes. 

WORMS,  IN  Horses.— The  best  remedy 
for  this  disease  is  the  following: — Take  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  and  half  a  pound  of 
honey  ;  mix,  and  administer  it  to  the  horse 
in  the  morning ;  give  no  food  tor  an  hour 
and  a  half  afterwards ;  and.  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  administer  a  pint  of  salt  and 
water,  succeeded  by  another  fast  of  an  hour. 
Repeat  this  treatment  on  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive mornings,  and  the  worms  will  be 
destroyed. 

WORMWOOD. — An  indigenous  perennial 
plant  met  with  on  waste  places,  but  that 
which  is  intended  for  medical  use  is  mostly 
cultivated.  For  this  purpose,  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem,  with  the  leaves  and 
unexpanded  flowers,  should  be  collected,  for 
these  parts  possess  the  peculiar  aroma,  with 


a  strong  bitter  taste;  while  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem  is  merely  aromatic,  and  devoid 
of  bitterness.  Wormwood  possesses  the 
properties  common  to  aromatic  bitters,  but 
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it  seems  to  possess,  also,  some  peculiar  ones 
rendering  it  worthy  of  more  attention  than 

it  receives. 

WORSrED    ARTICLES,   TO   Wash.— 
Take  half  the  weight  of  soda  that  there  is  j 
of  soap ;   boil  them  with  water,  allowing  a  i 
gallon  to  every  pound  of  soap,  and  use  it  i 
when  perfectly  cold.     Wet  the  flannels  in  | 
©old  water,  then  wash  them  in  fresh  cold  ; 
water    with    some    of  the  boiled  mixture  l 
amongst  it :    wash  them  in  this,  changing:  I 
the  water  till  they  become  perfectly  clean  ;  ! 
then  rinse  them  well  in  cold  water,  and  dry  j 
them   in    the   shade.     Worsted    stockiDgs  t 
washed  in  this  manner  will  be  made  quite 
clean  :    but  parnciilar  care  must  be  taken  to 
wet  them  in  clean  cold  water  previous  to 
washing  them  in  the  cold  suds.     Blankets 
should  be  washed  in  this   way   also,  and 
when  nearly  dry.  frequently  shaken,  to  raise 
the  pile  and  to  make  them  soft.    All  dirty 
clothes   should  be  laid  in  cold  water  the 
night  before  being  washed. 

WOUXDS.— These  are  of  various  kinds, 
Buch  as  cuts,  stabs,  tears  or  rents,  scratches, 
&c  An  ordinary  cut  with  a  knife,  chisel,  : 
axe.  or  other  edged  instrument,  is.  generally 
speaking,  not  attended  with  any  serious 
consequences,  provided  the  person  wounded 
be  of  temperate  habits  and  unexcitable  dis- 
position. In  such  case,  the  wound  must  be 
care:uily  cleaned  from  all  dirt  or  other 
foreign  matter,  and  datbed  with  a  sponge 
dipped  m  cold  water,  till  the  bleeding- ceases. 
If  the  wound  be  extensive,  it  may  be  left 
open  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  the  corre-  ■ 
spondin?  ed^es  are  to  be  brought  together 
as  perfectly  as  passible,  and  whtle  thus  he.d, 
several  strips  <:>f  plaster  are  to  be  laid  across 
the  wound.'wiih  small  spaces  left  between 
them  ajternaTely,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
escape  of  an  oor  ns:  fluid,  which  often 
con:inne5  for  some  hours.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  should  not  be  dragged'  tightly 
together,  but  mwely  kept  in  place  by  the 
plaster,  and  if  the  wound  be  in  the  finger, 
toe.  arm,  or  leg-,  it  is  better  that  the  ends  of 
the  plaster  should  not  overlap.  If  common 
Bticking-piaster  be  not  at  hand,  court-paster 
wiii  do;  or  thin  bands  of  tow  may  be 
wrapped  round  the  part  and  smeared  with 
gun- water.  Or,  if  nothing  else  is  at  hand, 
a  bit  of  linen  rag,  by  absorbing  the  blood, 
constltntes  it«elf  a  plaster  as  the  moisture 
dries.  In  other  cases,  the  parts  may  be 
sewn  togetha*  with  a  strong  needle  and  silk. 
me  many  single  stitches  being  employed  as 
are  necessary  for  that  object,  and  no  more. 
The  needle,  well  oiled,  should  be  thrust  well 
through  the  skin,  and  each  stitch  should  be 
secured  by  a  knot.  The  stitches  may  be 
taken  oat  in  about  twenty- four  hours,  by 
carefiDllj  cntting  the  threaxi  on  one  side  of 
the  knot^  and  g^oitiy  withdrawing  the  other 
end.  The  dressing^  is  to  be  left  on  for 
serend  days,  uuiess  the  wound  stow  pain- 
ful, and  throb  violently  ;  in  which  case,  it  is 
to  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  warm  water  or 
a  soft  poultice.  If  a  piece  of  flesh  be  cut 
oat,  wash  it  and  the  part  from  which  it  was 
flaft,  without  a  moment" 9  delay  ;  replace  into 
its  pieeifle  position,  and  keep  it  there  with  a 
^eoe of  stftddng-plaster.    It  the  piece  cannot 


be  replaced,  bathe  the  part  with  cold  water 
until  the  bleeding  stops,  and  place  over  it  a 
piece  of  soft  linen.    Lacerated  or  torn  wounds 
are  such  as  may  be  produced  by  a  sharp- 
edged  heavy  piece  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone, 
falling  on  a  part.    The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is.  to  endeavour  to  unite  the  edges  by  the 
aid  of  plaster,  as  in  a  clean  cut;   but  if  the 
part  be  much  bruised,  this  mode  of  treatment 
rarely  succeeds  ;  a  slough  or  core  forms,  and 
this  must  be  separated  before  the  wound 
can  heal.    In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  apply  a 
bread  and  water  poultice  first,  in  order  to 
moderate  the  inflammation  :   and  as  soon  as 
suppuration  commences,  and  the  extent  of 
the  slough  is  marked,  a  poultice  of  linseed- 
meal  must  be  employed,  and  continued  not 
only  until  the  slough  has  come  away,  but 
till  the  gap  is  filled  up  by  new  fle«h.     When 
the  new  flesh  rises  above  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  proud  flesh :   this  should  be  suffered  to 
remain,  for  it  assists  in  the  healing  of  the 
wound,  instead  of  retarding  it,  as  is  very 
commonly  supposed.    When  the  wound  has 
thus  far  progressed  towards   healing,  the 
poultice  may  be  discontinued,  and  the  part 
tightly  bound  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
or  a   linen   bandage   moistened   with  cold 
water,  and  bound  round  twice  or  thrice,  will 
often  answer  the  purpose.    A  torn  or  rent 
ipound,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  a  hook  or 
nal,    irequently   assumes    a   very    serious 
character,  and  requires  much  care  in  its 
treatment.     If  the   skin    be  merely  torn 
without   being    stripped,    the    torn    edges 
may  be  tenderly  brought  together  with  a 
piece  of  plaster,  and  a  poultice  afterwards 
applied.    But  if  the  skin  be  strapped  up, 
then,    after   gently    washing    with    warm 
water,  the  skin  should  be  laid  down  in  its 
place  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  single  strip  of 
plaster  put  across   to  confine  it,  and  the 
I  whole   covered   with   a    bread    and   water 
,  poultice.     The    poulticing   must,  in   either 
I  case,  be  continued  till  the  slough  of  the  torn 
edge  or  of  the  larger  piece   of  skin   has 
separated,  and  till  the  new  flesh  has  formed, 
ater  which  the  wound  must  be  treated  as  an 
ordinary  sore,  with  poultice  or  dressing-,  as 
1  best  suits.     A  distinct  mode  of   treatmg 
I  this  class  of  wound  when  it  assumes  aggra- 
t  vated  proportions,  is  as  follows :— Bind  up 
the  wounded  parts  with  isinglass  plaster, 
and  piace  over  it  a  light  bandage;    after 
I  which,  cause  a  stream  of  water,  at  ninety 
J  degrees,  to  run  slowly  over  the  injured  part, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  sli£{htly 
below  that  of  the  blood.    A  vessel  contain- 
ing water,  heated  to  more  than  a  hundred 
degrees,  is  then  to  be   placed   above   the 
level  of  t^e  wound,  and,   by  fixing  a  tap 
ia  this,  and  turning  it  very  slii'^htly.  a  gentle 
stream  of  water  may  be  conducted  to  the 
wound,  and  this  being  laid  in  a  water- proof 
cloth,  admits  of  the  water  being  conducted 
;  from  it  to  any  convenient  receptacle.     In 
i  very  serious  cases,  the  stream  of  water  may 
I  be  continued  for  three  or  four  days  and 
j  nights,    the   temperature    being   regulated 
I  according  to  the  sensations  of  the  patient. 
I  After  this,  if  the  parts  suppurate  to  any 
extent,  and  exhibit  considerable   slougb- 
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iDg,  a  poultice  of  linseed  meal  must  be 
employed  until  the  wound  becomes  clean. 
The  principal  danger  of  a  stxib  is  lest  some 
important  deeply-seated  part  be  injured. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed  as  goon 
alter  the  occurrence  aa  possible,  and  perfec: 
rest  and  quiet  enjoined.  The  bleeding  is  to 
be  stopped  by  cold  water  from  a  sponge,  and 
Uu  edgts  of  the  wound,  if  superticial,  are  to 
be  brought  together  with  strapping  and 
bound  up.  In  deep-seated  stabs,  however, 
it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  bring  the  edges 
together,  but  rather  keep  them  asunder; 
and  lay  a  rag  over  the  wound,  dipped  in 
cold  water,  and  changed  every  halt  hour. 
If  inflammation  set  jn,  ferment  with  cold 
water  for  a  day  or  two,  then  with  warm 
water,  and  finally  apply  poultices.  A  stab 
will  not  heal  so  readily  as  a  cut.  because  it 
often  unites  near  the  surface,  whilst  the  seat 
of  the  wound  is  suppurating  ;  and  therefore, 
although  for  some  days  it  may  appear  to  be 
progressing  steadily,  yet  it  then  becomes 
panfui,  the  wound  opens  and  discharges 
freely.  This  may  occur  once  or  twice  btlure 
a  cure  is  completed.  Scratches  are  shallow 
rents  not  penetrating  through  the  skin,  and 
although  commonly  unheeded  as  not  requir- 
ing atiention,  are,  nevertheless,  capable  of 
producing  serious  results,  if  irritated  by 
poisonous  matter,  or  fiith  of  any  kind.  These 
minor  wounds,  thereibre.  are  not  to  be  ne- 
glected.but  should  be  covered  and  protected, 
and  kept  clean  and  dry  until  they  have  com- 
pletely healed.  Ii  inflammation  should  set  in, 
leeches  must  be  applied  to  the  adjacent 
swollen  parts  ;  and  if  leeches  are  not  pro- 
curable, then  the  injured  parts  may  be  cut 
in  several  places  with  a  clean  sharp  instru- 
ment, and  poulticing  afterwards  resorted 
to.  The  latter  instructions  are  chiefly  appli- 
cable to  cases  where  the  services  of  a  medical 
man  are  not  available  ;  but  when  the  assis- 
tance of  a  sur^reon  can  be  obtained,  it  should 
be  sought  for  immediately  a  wound  of  this 
nature  exhibit  any  suspicious  appearances. 
Punctured  wounds  are  usually  produced  by  a 
splinter,  or  a  thorn,  and  being  in  the  first 
instance  of  a  trivial  character,  are  commonly 
disregarded  ;  but  a  puncturtd  wound,  like  a 
scratch,  may.  if  neglected,  be  sometimes 
artended  by  very  alarming  consequences. 
The  first  thing,  in  these  cases,  is  to  remove 
the  splinter  or  thorn ;  but  this  must  be 
done  very  tenderly,  and  with  as  little 
squeezing  and  pressure  as  possible ;  and  the 
operation  may  be  further  assisted  by  the 
application  of  a  pouitice.  If  the  intruder 
obstinately  refuse  to  come  away,  the  better 
plan  is  to  make  a  cut  with  a  knife  or  a  lan- 
cet, along  the  course  which  the  splinter  or 
thorn  appears  to  have  taken,  so  as  more 
completely  to  expose  it,  and  allow  of  its  being 
more  easily  grasped.  Anglers  otren  meet 
with  this  kind  of  accident  by  catching  the 
fish-hook  in  their  flesh.  The*  readiest  and 
least  painful  mode  of  extrication  is.  to  grasp 
the  stem  of  the  hook  tightly,  and,  with  a 
sharp  knife,  rip  ofi"  the  hue,  and  clear  the 
stem  of  the  binding-silk;  then  to  press  the 
stem  of  the  hook  downwards,  so  that  the 
point  shall  be  made  to  travel  onward  till  it 
penetrates  the  skin,  and  free  the  barbed 
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point,  which  is  then  to  be  taken  hold  of  and 
drawn  further  out,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  remainder  of  the  hook  follows  through 
the  last-made  wound.  This  is  a  much  better 
plan  than  the  ordinary  one  of  withdrawing 
the  hook  by  the  wound  through  which  it  has 
entered  -,  and,  if  properly  performed,  does 
not  occasion  any  pain  or  inconvenience 
beyond  a  few  hours'  smarting.  If,  how- 
I  ever,  the  puncture  should  remain  painful,  a 
poultice  must  be  applied.  Gun-shot  uounds 
j  demand,  in  the  first  instance,  the  removal 
'  of  any  pressure  that  may  be  upon  them,  and 
■  the  air  must  be  allowed  to  come  freely  to 
I  the  injured  part..  If  a  fleshy  part  be 
I  wounded,  sponge  and  bathe  it  well  with 
water,  to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  to  cleanse 
the  wound;  then  apply  a  piece  of  lint, 
crossed  by  strips  of  plaster.  A  few  spoon- 
fuls of  wine  or  spirits  may  be  given  to  the 
patient,  to  allay  his  agitation.  Afterwards, 
wet  a  lew  folds  of  linen  with  a  simple  lotion, 
apply  it  to  the  part,  and  cover  with  a  light 
bandage.  The  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly- 
quiet,  and  confined  to  his  bed.  A  i'ew  days 
subsequently,  the  cloths  should  be  moistened 
with  warm  water  and  removed.  Inflamma- 
tion will  now  have  set  in,  and  the  wound 
must  be  dressed  with  cold  water,  provided 
the  patient  can  tolerate  the  chilly  sensation, 
produced.  On  suppuration  being  well  esta- 
blished, mild  and  slightly  stimulating 
lotions  must  be  applied,  or  poultices  and 
bandages.  When  suppuration  takes  place 
beneath,  it  must  be  allowed  esrress  by  the 
knife,  if  poultices  are  not  effectual;  the 
accumulation  may  be  often  prevented  by 
compression.  Low  diet,  aperient  medicines, 
and  a  state  of  quietude,  are  great  assistants 
to  recovery.  Pieces  of  clothing  or  wadding 
should  be  carefully  extracted  from  the 
wound. 

TTOUXDS,  IN  Horses.— Injuries  of  the 
joints  or  limbs,  or  superficial  wounds,  as  they 
are  termed,  from  thorns,  splinters  or  other 
sharp  bodies,  are  sometimes  foljowed  by  a 
slight  discharge,  which,  ir  abruptly  stopped 
by  medicine  of  repelling  or  discutient  quality, 
will  generally  produce  considerable  mflam- 
mation,  with  other  bad  symptoms.  In  all 
such  wounds,  emollient  fomentations  should 
be  employed,  together  with  a  p(.ultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  or  of  oatmeal  and  the  refuse 
of  strong  beer.  Wounds  of  the  skin  will 
generally  be  cured  by  the  simple  application 
of  lint,  dipped  m  friars'  balsam.  Ail  wounds, 
except  gun- shot  wounds,  should  be  well 
cleansed  with  warm  water,  and  the  parts 
fomented  with  cloths  wrung  out  in  the 
water  ;  if  the  wound  be  deep,  a  syringre  and 
warm  water  must  be  employed.  When 
swellings  happen  on  the  back,  or  the 
withers,  from  bruises  of  the  saddle,  the 
following  lotion  should  be  applied  twice  a 
day  : — Spirit  of  wine,  four  ounces  ;  camphor, 
two  drachms;  bole  armenian,  one  drachm. 
Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  rub 
a  portion  of  the  mixture  on  the  affected 
part,  afterwards  binding  round  some  wetted 
lint  or  tow. 

WOW-WOW  SAUCE.— Chop  parsley- 
leaves  fine ;  take  two  or  three  pickled 
cucumbers  or  walnuts,  divide   them   into 
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small  squares,  and  set  them  by  in  readiness ; 
put  into  a  saucepan  a  piece  of  butter  of  the 
size  of  an  egg-.  When  it  is  melted,  stir  into 
it  a  tables poonful  of  flour,  and  half  a  pint  of 
beef  broth  ;  add  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar, 
one  of  mushroom  ketchup,  a  tablespoonful 
of  port  wine,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  made 
mustard ;  simmer  this  mixture  till  it  is  of 
the  desired  consistence,  put  in  the  parsley 
and  pickles  to  warm,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  the  beef  which  has  been  stewed  or 
boiled. 

WKEN. — A  sprightly  little  bird,  common 
in  England,  and  to  be  seen  on  the  wing  in 
our  severest  winters.  Its  length  is  about 
three  inches  and  a  half.  The  bill  is  slender 
and  slightly  curved ;  upper  mandible  and 
tips  of  a  brownish  horn  colour,  the  under 
one,  and  the  'edges  of  both,  of  a  dull  yellow ; 
a  whitish  line  extends  from  the  bill,  over 
the  eyes,  which  are  dark  hazel ;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  plumage  are  clear  brown, 
obscurely  marked  on  the  back  and  hinder 
parts  with  narrow,  double,  wavy  lines  of  pale 
and  dark  brown  colour.  During  the  winter 
season,  this  little  bird  approaches  near 
human  habitations,  and  takes  shelter  on  the 
roofs  of  houses,  barns,  and  haystacks;  it 
sings  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  during  a  fall  of  snow.  In  the  spring, 
it  betakes  itself  to  the  woods,  where  it 
builds  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  low  bush,  and 
sometimes  on  the  turf,  beneath  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  or  in  a  hole  in  the  wall.  The  wren 
may  be  domesticated  and  reared  in  the 
following-  manner :— Take  the  young  birds 
when  they  are  nearly  fledged,  and  place  the 
nest  in  a  little  basket  with  covers,  and 
nearly  filled  with  moss,  which  keeps  the 
birds  warm ;  feed  them  with  moist  bread 
and  bruised  hemp- seed,  mixed  together, 
and  small  bits  of  raw  meat  mingled  with 
the  mo3s.  A  little  bread  and  milk  may  be 
also  given  them,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
boiled  hard;  a  few  drops  of  water  should 
also  be  let  fall  into  the  birds'  mouths  occa- 
sionally. The  birds  require  to  be  fed  several 
times  a  day,  giving  them  as  much  as  they 
will  take  at  each  time.  They  must  also  be 
kept  clean,  for  if  allowed  to  get  dirty,  they 
will  not  succeed.  As  soon  as  the  feeding  is 
finished,  the  covers  of  the  basket  must  be 
shut  down  ;  and  the  birds  will,  in  a  few 
days,  learn  to  peck,  and  to  feed  themselves. 
When  they  are  perfectly  fledged,  a  little  fine 
gravel  should  be  mixed  with  their  food,  as 
this  is  converted  into  lime,  and  in  that 
capacity  hardens  the  bones,  and  prevents 
the  cramp.  The  house-wren  greedily  de- 
vours the  various  insects  which  commit 
depredations  in  gardens,  and  may  thus  be 
rendered  useful  to  man.  To  encourage  the 
wren  to  establish  himself  in  a  garden,  or 
about  a  house  for  the  above-named  purpose, 
a  small  box  should  be  fixed  on  to  the  end  of 
a  long  pole,  and  placed  in  the  most  con- 
venient position.  In  these  boxes  the  birds 
will  build  and  hatch  their  young ;  and  when 
hatching  is  finished,  the  parent  bird  feeds 
its  little  ones  with  a  variety  of  insects 
which  it  finds  near  its  abiding  place.  By 
this  simple  means,  an  incalculable  number 
of  insects  will  be  destroyed,  and  a  commen- 
surate amount  of  good  effected. 


WRINGING  MACHINE.  —  An  imple- 
ment used  in  the  laundry  for  the  purpose  of 
economising  manual  labour.  The  machine 
seen  in  the  engraving  is  one  of  the  best  ot 


this  class ;  it  consists  of  rollers,  between 
which  the  linen,  &c.,  is  put,  and  these  rollers 
are  pressed  tight  by  the  action  of  a  wheel, 
which  is  moved  by  the  hand.  In  this  manner 
the  heaviest  and  most  bulky  articles  may  be 
wrung  completely  dry,  in  a  much  shorter 
space  of  time,  and  with  considerably  less 
labour  than  when  performed  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

WRIT.— When  a  person  cannot  obtain 
payment  for  a  debt  due  to  him,  and  thinks 
it  worth  his  while  to  enforce  payment,  he 
may  take  out  a  writ  against  the  debtor. 
This  is  a  summons  to  the  defendant  to 
appear  on  a  certain  day  and  answer  the  com- 
plaint of  the  plaintiff",  or  judgment  will  be 
given  against  him,  so  that  his  goods  may  be 
seized  or  himself  arrested  to  satisfy  the 
claim.  A  writ  may  be  also  obtained  by  any 
person  who  imagines  he  has  received  an 
injury  from  the  alleged  off'ender.  All 
actions  are  now  commenced  by  writ  of  sum- 
mons. A  writ  is  demandable  by  common 
right,  and  any  delay  in  granting  it,  or  setting 
an  exorbitant  price  upon  it,  would  be  a 
breach  of  Magna  Charta. 

WRITING,  Errors  in.— The  following- 
rules  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  in 
;  writing,  because  they  relate  to  a  class  of 
j  words  about  the  spelling  of  which  doubt  and 
hesitation  are  frequently  felt: — All  words 
I  of  one  syllable  ending  in  I,  with  a  single 
i  vowel  before  it.  have  double  I  at  the  close ; 
I  as  mill,  sell.    All  words  of  one  syllable  ending 
in  I,  with  a  double  vowel  before  it,  have  only 
one  I  at  the  close  ;   as  mail,  sail.    Words  of 
one  syllable  ending  in  U,  when  compounded, 
:  retain  but  one  I  each  ;  as  fulfil,  skilful.     Words 
of  more  than  one  syllable  ending  in  I  have 
one  I  only  at  the  close ;  as,  delightful,  faithful; 
except  befall,  downfall,  recall,  unwell,  &c.     All 
derivatives  from  words  ending  in  /  have  one 
I  only ;  as.  equality,  from  equal ;  fulness,  from 
full;    except  they  end  in  er  or  ly;   as,  mi7/, 
miller ;  fully  fully.    All  participles  in  ing  from 
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words  ending  in  e  lose  the  e  final ;  as,  have, 
Jiaving;  amuse,  amusing;  unless  they  come 
from  verbs  endinji;-  in  double  e,  and  then 
they  retain  both  ;  as,  see,  seeing ;  agree,  agreeing. 
All  adverbs  in  ly,  and  nouns  in  meat,  retain 
the  final  e  of  the  primitives;  as,  hrave, 
bravely ;  refine,  refinement;  except  acknowledg- 
ment aud  judgment.  All  derivatives  from 
words  ending  in  er  retain  the  e  before  the  r ; 
as,  refer,  reference;  except  hindrance,  from 
hinder;  remembrance,  from  remember ;  disastrous 
from  disaster  ;  Tuonslrous,  from  monster ;  won- 
drous, from  wonder ;  cumbrous  from  cumber,  &c. 
Compound  words,  if  both  end  not  in  I,  retain 
their  primitive  parts  entire;  as,  millstone, 
changeable,  raceless ;  except  always,  also, 
deplorable,  although,  almost,  admirable,  &c.  All 
one-syllable  words  ending  in  a  consonant, 
with  a  double  vowel  before  it,  have  a  single 
consonant  in  derivatives ;  .  as  sleep,  sleepy : 
troop,  trooper.  All  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable  ending  in  a  single  consonant, 
preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  and  accented  on 
the  last  syllable,  double  that  consonant  in 
derivatives ;  as  commit,  committer;  compel, 
compelled;  appal,  appalling;  distil,  distiller. 
Nouns  of  one  syllable  ending  in  y  preceded 
by  a  consonant,  change  y  into  ies  in  the 
plural ;  and  verbs  ending  in  y,  preceded  by 
a  consonant,  change  y  into  ies  in  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  present  tense,  and 
into  ied  in  the  past  tense  and  past  participle ; 
asyfy,  flies;  I  apply,  he  applies;  ice  reply,  we 
replied  or  did  reply.  If  the  y  be  preceded  by 
a  vowel,  this  rule  is  not  applicable  ;  as  key, 
keys;  I  play,  he  plays;  we  have  employed  our- 
selves. Compound  words,  the  primitives  of 
which  end  in  y,  change  y  into  i ;  as  beauty, 
beautiful;  lovely,  loveliness. 

WRITING,  FADED,  to  Render  Legi- 
ble.—Put  six  bruised  gall-nuts  into  a  pint 
of  white  wine :  set  the  vessel,  containing 
these,  in  the  sunshine  for  forty- eight  hours. 
Dip  a  brush  into  the  infusion,  and  pass  it 
over  the  writing  several  times,  until  it 
appears  sufficiently  distinct  to  admit  of  being 
deciphered. 

WRITING,  TO  Obliterate.— Recently 
written  matter  may  be  completely  removed 
l)y  the  oxymuriatic  acid  (concentrated  and 
in  solution).  Wash  the  written  paper 
repeatedly  with  the  acid :  and  afterwards 
wash  it  with  lime-water,  to  neutralize  any 
acid  which  may  be  left.  The  writing  will  be 
thus  removed.  If  the  writing  is  old,  the 
preceding  process  will  not  be  sufficiently 
efficacious,  owing  to  the  change  which  the  ink 
has  undergone.  In  such  a  case,  the  writing 
must  be  washed  with  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
before  the  oxymuriatic  acid  is  applied.  It 
may  be  then  washed  with  a  hair  pencil. 

WRITING  FOR  THE  PRESS,  Direc- 
tions FOR. — It  would  be  a  great  favour  to 
editors  and  printers,  should  those  who  write 
for  the  press  observe  the  following  rules. 
Write  with  black  ink,  on  white  paper,  wide 
ruled.  Make  the  pages  small,  one- fourth 
that  of  a  foolscap  sheet.  Leave  the  second 
page  of  each  leaf  blank.  Give  to  the  written 
page  an  ample  margin  all  round.  Number 
the  pages  in  the  order  of  their  succession. 
Write  in  a  plain  bold  hand,  with  less  respect 
to  beauty.  Use  no  abbreviations  which  are 
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not  to  appear  in  print.  Punctuate  the 
manuscript  as  it  should  be  printed.  For 
italics  underscore  one  line,  for  small  capitals 
two,  capitals  three.  Never  interline  without 
the  caret  to  show  its  place.  Take  special 
pains  with  every  letter  in  proper  names. 
Review  every  word,  to  be  sure  that  none  is 
illegible.  Put  directions  to  the  printer  at 
the  head  of  the  first  page.  Never  write  a 
private  letter  to  the  editor  on  the  printer's 
copy,  but  always  on  a  separate  sheet. 

WRY-NECK. —This  is  an  involuntary 
and  fixed  inclination  of  the  head  towards 
one  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  consequence 
of  an  unnatural  contraction  in  one  of  the 
muscles  attaching  the  chin  and  neck  to  the 
breast  -  bone  and  shoulder,  and  can  in 
general  be  only  cured  by  dividing  the  rigid 
muscle  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  some- 
times by  removing  a  portion  of  the  muscle, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  reunion 
of  the  severed  fibres,  in  which  case  the 
mischief  would  be  reproduced.— See  Neck, 
Deeormities  of. 


T. 


YAM.— A  slender  herbaceous  vine,  having 
large  tuberous  roots,  and  producing  a  fruit 
much  used  for  food  in  the  East  and  West 


Indies.  Y^ams  may  be  eaten  either  roasted 
or  boiled;  they  are  mealy,  palatable,  nu- 
tritious, and  easy  of  digestion;  and  the 
flour  may  also  be  used  either  for  bread  or 
for  pud< lings. 

YAWNING.— Although  an  ordinary  sign 
of  sleepiness  and  fatigue,  yawning  is  fre- 
quently caused  by  a  weak  and  disordered 
stomach ;  and  sometimes  amounts  to  what 
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may  be  termed  fits  of  yawning.  The 
principal  danger  to  be  apprehended,  is 
dislocation  of  the  jaw,  and  persons  when 
thus  attaciced  should  be  cautious  to  guard 
agrainst  this  catastrophe. 

YEARLY  KOUTINE,  for  the  Garden. 
— Under  the  heads  of  the  several  months 
detached  instructions  will  be  found  for  the 
culture  of  the  kitchen  and  flower  garden. 
The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  collect 
at  one  view,  a  few  leading  hints  applicable 
to  general  garden  culture,  and  to  the  year, 
taken  as  a  whole,  as  follows  :  — 

January.  In  this  month  but  little  can  be 
done;  the  walks  should  be  swept  and  the 
beds  kept  clean,  so  that  all  may  have  as  neat 
an  appearance  as  possible.  In  the  kitchen 
garden,  weather  permitting,  sow  early  peas 
In  a  sheltered  border,  early  mazagan  and 
long-pod  beans ;  in  the  first  and  fourth 
week,  short-  topped  radish ;  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  cos  and  cabbag-e  lettuce. 
Transplant  early  York  cabbage  and  lettuce. 
Earth  up  savoy,  brocoli,  &c.;  also  peas  and 
beans,  if  any  have  made  their  appearance. 
In  the  flower  garden  the  attention  is  to  be 
chiefly  directed  to  increasing  the  stock  of 
potted  flowering  plants,  some  of  which  will 
require  the  assistance  of  a  slight  hot- bed  to 
bring  them  forward. 

February.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  repeat 
the  sowing  of  mazagan  and  long-pod  beans. 
Sow  Windsor  beans  in  the  last  week  ;  short- 
topped  and  salmon  radish,  spinach,  mustard 
and  cress  twice ;  early  York,  sugar-loaf,  and 
red  cabbage  near  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  the  flower  garden  the  operations  are 
materially  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
weather.  If  cold  and  wet,  very  little  can  be 
done  in  the  open  garden,  except  protecting- 
The  bed  flowers  ;  but  if  the  weather  be  open 
and  partially  dry,  the  sowing-  of  annuals 
maybeattendedto,  asalsothe  transplanting 
of  some  of  the  biennials  and  perennials. 
An  extra  bed  of  ranunculuses,  and  anemones 
may  be  put  in  to  follow  those  planted  in 
autumn ;  and  all  bulbs  and  tubers  still  left 
out  of  the  ground,  may  now,  especially  the 
hardiest  sort,  be  planted  safely  anywhere. 
A  slight  hot-bed  will  be  required  to  raise 
seedlings  of  various  sorts  of  annual  flowers, 
and  receive  seedlings  of  former  sowing. 
Any  rough  work  may  be  performed  during 
this  month. 

March.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  most  of 
the  common  sorts  of  seeds  may  be  now  sown 
in  sheltered  borders,  if  the  ground  be  in  a 
fit  state.  Turnips  and  radishes  will  require 
a  warm  bed,  sea- kale  should  have  its  shoots 
blanched,  and  Jerusalem  artichokes  may  be 
planted.  The  seed  of  Brussels  sprouts 
should  be  sown  as  well  as  that  of  savoy, 
brocoli,  and  successions  of  peas  and  beans. 
In  the  flower  garden,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
this  month;  all  the  operations  of  the  previous 
month  should  becontinued.  The  bed- flowers, 
particularly  tulips,  must  be  sheltered  from 
hail- storms  and  frost.  All  the  plots  and 
borders  must  be  smoothed  with  a  rake, 
preparatory  to  sowing  the  first  general  crop 
of  hardy  annuals.  Dahlia  seed  may  now  be 
sown  in  pans,  and  the  old  tubers  placed  on 
dry  leaf- mould  on  a  mild  hotbed,  or  on  a 


bark  bed  in  a  stove,  peg  down  roses  and 
finish  the  pruning  of  them,  lay  some  and 
take  ofi"  suckers;  slip  and  part  roots  of 
various  plants. 

APRiii.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  C':^nclude 
any  ot  last  month's  operations  which  have 
been  left  unfinished.  Sow  peas,  beans, 
cabbages,  savoys,  lettuces,  small  salad, 
spinach,  leeks  and  onions.  Plant  potatoes, 
rhubarb,  sea-kale,  &c.  Hoe  and  thin  turnips, 
spinach,  and  all  drilled  crops  which  stand 
too  thick.  In  the  flower  garden,  the  work 
calls  for  an  equal  amount  of  activity.  Tulips 
and  hyacinths  require  support  and  shelter 
from  the  wind,  shading  from  the  sun,  and 
protecting-  from  heavy  rains.  Many  seed- 
ling-s,  which  have  been  kept  in  frames  will 
be  fit  for  transplanting.  Another  sowing 
of  annuals,  both  hardy  and  tender,  must  be 
made  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Seed- 
ling dahlias,  and  all  the  tender  annuals, 
require  attention  at  this  time  to  bring  them 
forward.  Cuttings  of  dahlias,  and  the  slips 
or  cuttings  of  Chinese  chrysanthemums 
must  be  brought  forward  by  potting  singly, 
and  keeping  them  on  a  little  heat  till  iairly 
rooted. 

May.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  sow  succes- 
sions ;  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  plant 
out  celery  in  drills.  Plant  out  cauliflowers 
under  glasses ;  sow  turnips,  kidney  beans, 
scarlet  runners,  and  colewort.  Plant  late 
potatoes,  and  transplant  cabbage.  Hoeing 
is  greatly  required  this  month  to  thin  crops, 
destroy  weeds,  and  loosen  the  surface.  Thin 
out  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips.  &c.  The  flower 
garden  still  demands  an  unusual  amount  of 
energy.  Sow  another  succession  of  hardy 
annuals  and  biennials,  and  thin  and  trans- 
plant some  of  those  which  had  been  sown  in 
previous  months.  Tender  annuals,  dahlias, 
chrysanthemums,  &c.,  lately  potted  and  in 
frames,  must  be  guarded  by  mats  aj^ainst  the 
cold  nights  and  biting  winds,  and  likewise 
shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  All  stage 
and  bed-flowers  now  demand  attention  In 
shading,  propping,  and  defending  from  in- 
sects. Carnation  seed  may  be  sown.  A 
small  bed  of  ranunculus  may  be  planted  to 
flower  in  August,  and  new  beds  of  violets 
made.  Rose  trees  may  be  now  pruned  back, 
and  other  shoots  cut  back. 

June.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  the  watering 
of  newly-planted  vegetables  is,  in  this  month, 
highly  necessary ;  and,  after  watering,  the 
application  of  the  hoe.  Remove  cabbage- 
stalks  not  required  for  sprouts,  and  all  de- 
caying crops.  Gather  herbs  for  drying,  just 
before  they  get  into  full  flower.  Sow  turnips 
for  autumn  use,  and  endive  for  main  crops  ; 
also  vegetable  marrows,  gourds,  and  pump- 
kins. Plant  more  late  potatoes,  if  required. 
Cabbages,  savoys,  &c.,  may  be  placed  in  rows 
to  stand.  In  the  flower  garden,  all  the  more 
tender  kinds  of  flowering  plants  may  be 
planted  abroad  with  impunity.  Dahlias  must 
now,  if  not  done  already,  be  placed  in  their 
blooming  stations :  short  stalks  are  indis- 
pensable for  their  support.  Pot  ofi"  seed- 
hngs,  if  not  already  done.  Auriculas  may 
now  be  shifted;  and  tulip,  hyacinth,  and 
ranunculus  beds  will  still  require  attention. 
Carnations  now  need  careful  nursing.  Con- 
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tinue  to  plant  out  tender  annuals,  and  as 
many  greenhouse  plants  as  can  be  spared  to 
add  to  the  gaiety  of  the  garden;  transplant 
annuals  previously  sown  and  standing-  too 
thick  ;  sow  biennials,  and  propagate  by 
cuttings  every  plant  of  which  a  supply  may 
be  wanted. 

July.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  remove  the 
haulm  of  peas  and  beans  immediately  they 
cease  to  be  useful,  as  they  tend  to  exhaust 
the  ground  and  to  harbour  slugs  and  snails. 
Sow  endive  and  small  salads  twice,  lettuce 
turnips  for  succession,  and  cabbage  for 
winter  coleworts.  Earth  up  brocoli,  cab- 
bage, and  potatoes.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month,  sow  the  last  crop  of  peas 
and  French  beans :  earth  up  and  stake  the 
preceding  ones.  Plant  celery,  tie  up  lettuces 
and  endive,  and  execute  whatever  was 
omitted  last  month,  or  may  be  properly  per- 
formed in  preparation  for  the  next.  In  the 
flower  garden,  all  omissions  of  the  preceding 
month  should  be  remedied  without  delay. 
Take  up  bulbs  and  tubers  when  the  leaves 
are  withered  ;  sow  and  transplant  annuals 
to  bloom  late  ;  propagate  pinks,  rockets, 
carnations,  &c. ;  divide  auriculas,  and  re-pot 
them,  keeping  them  shaded  as  well  as  all 
other  plants  in  pots.  Propagate  pansies  by 
division;  sow  biennials  ;  prop  Chinese  chrys- 
anthemums, and  lay  down  some  of  the  long" 
shoots,  to  make  bushy  plants  of  the  tops. 
Regulate  the  patches  of  previously- sown 
annuals,  and  shift  those  of  the  greenhouse 
or  stove. 

August.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  protect  cu- 
cumbers from  heavy  rains,  which  sometimes 
occur  in  this  month.  Sow  in  the  first  week 
early  York,  dwarf,  and  sugar-loaf  cabbage; 
in  the  third  or  fourth  week,  cauliflower, 
onions,  prickly-seeded  spinach,  radish,  and 
lettuce.  In  dry  weather,  earth  up  celery  in 
trenches,  and  all  other  crops  in  drills  or 
rows.  Transplant  cabbage,  savoys,  brocoli, 
borecole,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  endive. 
Plant  out  brown  Dutch  lettuces,  taking 
precautions  against  the  ravages  of  slugs, 
and  brocoli  for  the  successions  in  spring.  In 
the  flower  garden,  if  any  bulbs  which  have 
done  flowering  yet  remain  in  the  ground, 
they  should  now  be  taken  up,  dried,  and 
stored  in  a  safe  place.  Cuttings  of  azaleas 
and  similar  plants  may  be  put  in.  Roses 
may  be  budded.  Another  bed  or  two  of 
pansies  should  be  formed,  to  bloom  before 
the  frost  sets  in.  Mignonette  should  be 
sown  In  pots  and  window- boxes,  to  stand 
the  winter  in  frames.  Chrysanthemums, 
dahlias,  and  all  other  tall  and  climbing 
plants  should  have  supports ;  carnations, 
whether  on  stage,  bed,  or  border,  neatly 
tied  up  and  shaded,  and  layering  for  next 
year's  stock  furnished. 

September.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  take  up 
potatoes  to  stand  the  winter,  sow  onions, 
lettuce  and  carrots;  small  salad  twice: 
radishes  for  the  last  crop.  Gather  seeds  as 
they  ripen.  Prick  out  cauliflowers;  also 
lettuce  and  endive  under  shelter.  Trans- 
plant coleworts  and  the  last  crop  of  brocoli. 
In  the  flower  garden,  there  is  during  this 
month,  much  irregularity  of  growth,  and 
decayed  flowers  and  stems ;  leaves  require 
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to  be  cleared  away.  The  seedlings  of 
biennials  and  perennials  should  be  thinned, 
and  some  of  them  planted  in  pots,  or  trans- 
planted to  beds  or  places  where  they  are 
intended  to  remain.  All  cuttings,  pipings 
or  layers,  which  are  sufficiently  rooted, 
should  also  be  removed  to  their  final  or 
temporary  stations.  Seeds  of  fine  annuals, 
now  ripe,  should  be  gathered  and  saved  ; 
and  valuable  greenhouse  plants  which 
have  flowered  in  the  borders  should  be  now 
re- potted.  It  is  now  proper  time  to  prepare 
the  beds  intended  for  tulips,  hyacinths,  and 
ranunculuses,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
properly  settled  by  planting  time. 

October.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  if  the 
weather  be  favourable,  continue  to  take  up 
potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  beet.  Blanch 
endive,  and  earth  up  the  stems  of  all  crops 
in  rows;  lay  down  brocoli,  and  hoe  out 
winter  spinach.  Sow  early  peas  and  mar- 
joram; beans  to  stand  the  winter,  also 
lettuce,  on  warm  borders.  Transplant 
cabbage,  a  full  crop,  for  spring  supply  ;  also 
lettuce  and  endive  in  frames.  Cut  down 
asparagus  and  dress  the  beds  with  litrer  or 
short  dung.  Dig,  trench,  and  execute  all 
routine  work.  In  the  flower  garden,  stake 
dahlias  firmly  against  the  wind.  If  any 
new  seedlings  have  not  yet  flowered,  and 
are  expected  to  prove  excellent,  they  should 
be  guarded  by  some  temporary  covering,  to 
escape  being  nipped  by  some  unexpected 
night  frost.  Chinese  chrysanthemums  stand- 
ing in  open  borders  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. Pinks  may  be  still  bedded  out,  and 
carnation  layers  potted.  These  last,  toge- 
ther with  all  flowers  in  pots,  must  be  duly 
supplied  with  water.  About  the  end  of  the 
month,  prepare  a  heap  of  light,  fresh,  sandy 
loam,  and  a  suflicient  number  of  proper- 
sized  pots  for  the  reception  of  as  many 
bulbs  and  tubers  as  may  be  required  for 
early  and  late  forcing ;  prepare,  also,  the 
beds  for  tulips,  hyacinths,  anemones,  and 
ranunculuses,  to  be  planted  about  the 
beginning  of  next  month.  Dig  the  clumps 
or  pots  intended  for  the  hardiest  sorts  of  . 
bulbs  and  tubers,  which  now  require  to  be 
put  in,  namely,  narcissus  of  sorts,  snow- 
drops, scillas,  aconite,  &c.  Pot  roses, 
Persian  lilac,  and  the  diff'ferent  sorts  of 
American  shrubs  and  other  flowers  to  go 
into  frames.  Perennials  may  be  taken  up, 
parted,  and  replanted;  some  of  the  more 
showy  sorts  may  be  potted  to  go  into  frames 
to  advance  their  flowering  in  spring, 
Roseries  may  be  pruned  and  regulated, 
laying  down  the  long  shoots  and  straggling 
branches,  keeping  the  w'hole  pretty  close  to 
the  ground.  Standard  roses  require  to  be 
closely  pruned  and  well  staked. 

N0VE31BER.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  this  is 
the  most  desirable  month  in  the  year  for 
pruning  and  transplanting  fruit  trees  and 
bushes.  Clear  ofl'  the  old  leaves  from  sea- 
kale  and  rhubarb;  and  cover  the  crowns 
with  a  layer  of  sand,  dung,  or  any  other 
protective  substance.  Finish  earthing  up 
all  crops  that  require  attention ;  cabbage 
may  still  be  planted.  Secure  all  such  full- 
grown  vegetables  as  are  liable  to  be  injured 
by  frost,   such    as    endive,    lettuce,   and 
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especially  brocoli  and  cauliflower.  The  last 
two  should  be  taken  from  the  earth,  and 
hung  up  by  the  stalks  In  an  outhouse  or 
shed.  In  the  flower  garden  it  is  a  busy 
month.  The  previously-prepared  beds  for 
tulips,  hyacinths,  polyanthuses,  ranuncu- 
luses, and  anemones,  should  all  be  planted 
during  the  first  fortnight.  Where  the 
flowers  are  cultivated  in  the  best  style,  the 
collections  are  named,  and  require  much 
precision  in  placing  them  in  the  beds ;  but 
when  executed  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down,  the  success  is  never  doubtful.  The 
other  busmess  of  the  season  is,  taking  up 
the  tubers  of  dahlias,  marvel  of  Peru,  &c. ; 
pruning  shrubs,  as  well  to  keep  them  in  form 
as  to  encourage  the  flowering ;  all  dead  or 
decaying  stems  and  leaves  must  be  cleared 
oflF;  the  ground  dug,  the  patches  of  peren- 
nial flowers  reduced,  vacancies  filled  up, 
edges  repaired ;  and  the  whole  garden  should 
receive  a  general  brushing  over,  laying  all 
as  neatly  for  the  winter  as  possible. 

December.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  the 
general  operations  for  this  month  are  similar 
to  those  for  JS^ovember.  When  the  weather 
permits,  prepare  the  ground  for  spring  crops . 
In  frosty  weather,  dung  may  be  got  on  the 
land.  If  the  ground  be  not  too  wet,  pro- 
ceed with  digging,  trenching,  and  ridging. 
In  t\iQflo''j)er  gardm,  there  is  but  little  to  do. 
If  very  hard  trost  sets  in,  some  of  the  beds 
planted  in  the  two  preceding  months,  may 
require  an  occasional  covering  of  mats, 
supported  by  hoops.  The  young  seedlings 
of  mignonette,  and  other  flowers  in  frames, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Indeed,  everything 
liable  to  be  hurt  by  frost,  must  have  some 
kind  of  protection.  A  few  more  pots  of 
bulbs  and  tubers,  and  also  another  succession 
of  annual  flQ-wers,  may  be  sown  in  pots  to 
go  into  frames,  and  be  forwarded  for 
planting  abroad  in  the  spring. 

YEAST.— This  forms  an  active  agent  in 
many  of  the  processes  connected  with 
domestic  economy.  There  are  a  variety  of 
ways  of  making  it,  and  the  following  v,ill  be 
found  among  the  best :— 1.  Boil,  say  on 
a  Monday  morning,  two  ounces  ot  the  best 
hops  in  four  quarts  of  water  for  half  an 
hour ;  strain  it,  and  let  the  liquor  remain 
till  lukewarm  ;  then  put  m  a  small  handtul 
of  salt  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar  ;  beat  up  a 
pound  of  the  best  flour  with  some  of  the 
liquor,  and  then  mix  all  well  together.  On 
Wednesday,  add  three  pounds  of  potatoes, 
boiled  and  afterwards  mashed ;  let  these 
stand  till  Thursday  ;  then  strain  the  mix- 
ture, and  put  It  into  bottles,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use.  Observe  to  stir  it  frequently  while 
being  made,  and  keep  it  near  the  fire. 
Before  using,  shake  the  bottle  well.  This 
yeast  will  keep  in  a  cool  place  for  two 
months,  and  is  in  its  best  condition  at  the 
latter  part  of  that  time.  One  recommenda- 
tion of  this  preparation  is,  that  it  ferments 
spontaneously,  not  requiring  the  aid  of  other 
yeast ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  ferment 
thoroughly  in  the  earthen  bowl  in  which  it 
is  made,  it  may  be  corked  up  tightly,  imme- 
diately it  is  bottled.  2.  Into  two  quarts  of 
water,  put  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  hops, 
two  potatoes  sliced,  a  tablespoonful  of  malt, 


or  sugar ;   boil  for  twenty  minutes,  strain 
through  a  sieve,  let  the  liquor  stand  until 
milk- warm,  then  add  a  little  German  yeast 
for  a  first  quickening;   afterwards  some  of 
this  yeast  will  answer  the  purpose.    Let  it 
stand  in  a  large  jar  or  jug  till  sufficientlj 
risen.    Then,  put  into  an  earthen  bottle  a 
part  of  the  yeast  for  a  future  quickening, 
and  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place  till  required 
for  a  fresh  making.    This  quantity  is  for  a 
stone  of  flour  ;  when  using  it,  put  the  yeast 
to  half  or  more  of  the  flour,  and  two  quarts- 
of  warm  water,  mix  well ;   let  it  stand  and 
rise ;   knead  up  with  the  rest  of  the  flour, 
put  the  paste  into  or  upon  tins,  let  it  stand 
to  rise,  bake,  and  a  very  good  bread  will  be 
produced.      3.    Boil    a   pound   of   flour,    a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  and  a 
little  salt,  in  two  gallons  of  water,  for  an 
hour  ;  when  milk- warm,  bottle  it,  and  cork 
it  closely.    It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  one  pint  of  it  will  make 
eighteen  pounds  of  bread.    4.  Take  a  small 
teacupful  of  split  or  bruised  peas,  pour  on 
them  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
remain  in  a  vessel  in  an  oven  or  before  the 
fire  for  several  hours.    After  thus  remaining, 
the    water   will   have  a  froth   on   it,   and 
produce    sufl[icient    good    yeast    for    eight 
j  pounds  of  bread.     5.    Boil  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  a  handful  of  hops,  one  apple,  one 
1  potato,  sliced;   w^hile  hot,  strain  the  liquor, 
j  and  stir  in  coarse  wheat  llour  until  a  thick 
I  paste  is  produced.     Grate  a  large  apple,  and 
j  a  large  potato,  put  them  into  a  ^^alion  jar, 
I  and  pour  in  the  paste ;    when  sufficiently 
j  cold,  add  a  little  yeast;  in  twelve  hours  it 
1  will  be  fit  for  use.    6.  Pat  a  handful  of  hops 
i  to  three  quarts  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  for 
j  two  hours  ;   then  strain  the  hops  away,  and 
mix  a  pint   of  flour  with  the  liquor,  and 
while  hot,  a  teacupful  of  moist  sugar  ;  let  it 
remain  until  it  is  lukewarm,  then  work  it 
with  a  teacuplul  of  yeast,  stirring  it  con- 
stantly ;   let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  put  it  into  jars  for  use.     Quantity, 
I  one  quart  of  the  mixture  to  a  bushel  of 
j  flour. 

With  a  view  of  placing  the  mode  of 
1  making  good  yeast  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
i  following  further  instructions  are  given  : — 
,  The  vessel  in  which  the  yeast  is  made, 
should  be  a  wide  earthenware  milk-bowl, 
capable  of  holding  about  six  quarts,  and  in 
this,  the  mixture  must  be  kept  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk,  during  the  extra  time 
of  making;  which  will  be  most  readily 
effected,  by  letting  the  vessel  stand  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  fire.  When  yeast 
is  bottled,  it  must  not  be  put  into  the 
bottles  too  soon,  nor  must  the  corks  be 
forced  in  too  tightly,  or  the  botties  will 
burst.  Seltzer-water  bottles  are  excellent 
for  this  purpose.  The  bottles  must  be  kept 
in  a  cool  place,  and  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed.  When  yeast  is  newly  made,  a 
larger  quantity  of  it  will  be  required  to 
raise  the  bread  than  when  it  is  six  or  eight 
weeks  old. 

YEAST  CAKE.— Take  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  sugar, 
ten  ounces  of  butter,  and  four  pounds  of 
currants  ;  set  sponge,  with  half  of  the  flour, 
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and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast,  in  a  pint 
of  milk ;  work  the  butter  and  sugar  in  the 
other  half  of  the  flour  with  half  a  pint  of 
milk;  add  the  other  ingredients,  mix  all 
together,  and  bake  the  cake  in  a  hoop  or  tin 
for  three  hours. 

1^  Flour,  2|lbs. ;  sugar,  |lb. ;  butter, 
lOozs. ;  currants,  4lb8. ;  yeast,  3  tablespoon- 
fuls ;  milk,  1|  pint. 

YEAST  DUMPLINGS.-Roll  as  much 
bread-dough  as  may  be  required  into  small 
balls,  drop  them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil 
them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  These  may 
be  either  eaten  with  gravy,  or  with  melted 
butter  and  sugar,  flavoured  with  wine,  &c. 
They  are  also  nice  when  eaten  with  treacle. 

YEAST,  GERMAN. -This  substance  is 
the  product  of  the  fermentation  of  grape 
wine.  It  is  partially  dried,  and  then  ex- 
ported in  bags.  Large  quantities  are  im- 
ported into  England,  and  forwarded  to  the 
various  agents  residing  in  the  chief  towns. 
If  a  person  is  desirous  of  obtaining  this 
yeast,  he  should  apply  to  the  nearest  baker 
or  confectioner,  who  will  either  be  able  to 
furnish  a  supply,  or  to  give  information 
where  it  may  be  obtained.  German  yeast 
may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
the  ordinary  yeast  from  malt  liquor  is 
employed ;  it  will  not,  however,  keep  very 
long. 

YEAST  POULTICE.— Mix  five  ounces  of 
yeast  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  water  ; 
with  these,  stir  up  a  pound  of  flour,  so  as  to 
make  a  poultice ;  place  it  by  the  fire  till  it 
swells,  and  use.  This  poultice  acts  as  a 
stimulant  and  emollient,  and  is  applied  to 
indolent  abscesses  and  sores. 

YEAST,  TO  Preserve.— When  the  yeast 
is  taken  from  new  beer,  it  must  be  put  into 
a  clean  linen  bag,  and  laid  in  a  vessel  half- 
filled  with  dried  and  sifted  wood-ashes  ;  the 
whole  is  then  to  be  covered  to  the  thickness 
of  three  or  four  inches  with  similar  ashes, 
and  then  pressed  together;  the  yeast  should 
be  then  sufi'ered  to  remain  for  twenty- four 
hours,  or  longer,  if  necessary,  when  the 
ashes  will  absorb  all  the  moisture,  and  the 
yeast  acquire  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
paste.  It  must  now  be  formed  into  small 
masses  or  balls,  dried  by  a  moderate  heat, 
and  kept  in  bags  in  a  cool,  dry  place  ;  when 
required  for  use,  as  many  of  these  balls  as 
are  necessary,  are  to  be  dissolved  in  warm 
water  or  warm  beer,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  answer  every  purpose  of  fermentation. 
Another  method,  is  to  beat  up  the  newly- 
made  yeast  with  a  whisk  until  it  is  quite 
thin  and  smooth ;  then  spread  it  in  thin 
layers  upon  plates,  adding  coat  upon  coat, 
as  the  previous  depositary  becomes  dry,  and 
until  a  thickness  of  about  half  an  inch  is 
attained ;  the  yeast  is  then  removed  from 
the  plates,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
kept  for  use,  in  air-tight  bottles.  Common 
ale  yeast  may  be  kept  fresh  and  fit  for  use, 
several  months,  by  the  following  method  :  — 
Put  a  quantity  of  it  into  a  close  canvas  bag, 
and  gently  squeeze  out  the  moisture  in  a 
screw  press,  till  the  remaining  matter  be  as 
firm  and  stiff  as  clay.  In  this  state,  it  may 
be  closely  packed  up  in  a  tight  cask,  for 
securing  it  from  the  air,  and  will  keep  fresh, 
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sound,  and  fit  for  use  for  a  long  time. 
Another  method  is  to  stir  a  quantity  of  yeast, 
and  work  it  well  with  a  whisk  till  it  seems 
liquid  and  thin.  Then  get  a  large  wooden 
dish  or  tub,  clean  and  dry,  and  with  a  soft 
brush  lay  on  a  thin  layer  of  yeast,  turning 
the  mouth  downwards,  to  prevent  its  getting" 
dusty,  but  so  that  the  air  may  come  into  dry^ 
it.  When  that  coat  of  crust  is  sufl&ciently 
dried,  lay  on  another,  which  serve  in  the 
same  manner,  and  continue  putting  on  others 
as  they  dry,  till  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
which  will  be  useful  on  many  occasions. 
But  be  sure  the  yeast  in  the  vessel  be  dry 
before  more  be  laid  on.  When  wanted  for 
use,  cut  a  piece  out,  lay  it  in  warm  water, 
stir  it  together,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  If 
for  brewing,  take  a  handful  of  birch  tied 
together,  dip  it  into  the  yeast,  and  hang  it 
to  dry,  taking  care  to  keep  it  free  from  dust. 
When  the  beer  is  fit  to  set  to  work,  throw 
in  one  of  these,  and  it  will  work  as  well  as 
fresh  yeast.  Whip  it  about  in  the  wort  and 
then  let  it  lie.  When  the  beer  works  well 
take  out  the  broom,  dry  it  again,  and  it  will 
do  for  the  next  brewing. 

YELLOW  DYE,  for  Silk,  Ribbon,  etc. 
—Boil  a  large  handful  of  horseradish  leaves 
in  two  quarts  of  water  for  half  an  hour  ; 
then  drain  off  the  liquid  from  the  leaves, 
and  soak  in  it  the  articles  which  are  to  be 
dried;  when  the  colour  is  deemed  to  be 
suflieiently  deep,  take  out  the  articles,  rinse 
them  in  cold  water,  and  spread  them  out  to 
dry.  A  very  fine  yellow  colour  will  be  thus 
produced. 

YELLOW  DYE,  FOR  Silk,  Stuffs,  ani> 
Paper.— Heat  over  a  clear  fire,  in  a  clean 
copper  pan,  half  a  pound  of  acacia  flowers, 
before  they  are  full  blown ;  continually 
stirring  them  briskly  ;  when  they  assume  a 
yellow  hue,  pour  a  little  water  over  them  ; 
let  it  boil  till  it  becomes  of  a  considerable 
consistence,  and  has  also  acquired  a  deeper 
colour.  Then  strain  the  liquid  through  a 
piece  of  coarse  silk,  add  to  it  half  an  ounce 
of  finely  pulverized  alum,  and  an  ounce  of 
calcined  and  finely  powdered  oyster  shells. 
Mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  bottle  it 
for  use. 

YELLOW  FEVER.— A  disease  almost 
peculiar  to  tropical  climates,  and  countries 
exposed  to  dry  sultry  heats,  and  which  has 
the  peculiarity  of  more  frequently  attacking 
men  than  women.  Yellow  fever  is  indicated 
by  all  the  primary  symptoms  of  fever,  by 
great  pain  in  the  head  and  eye- balls,  great 
drowsiness,  clammy  mouth,  furred  tongue, 
skin  hot,  dry,  and  hard;  bilious  vomiting, 
jaundiced  appearance  of  eyes  and  skin^ 
frequent  retching  and  vomiting  of  frothy 
bile;  great  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  delirium;  peiechice  or  purple  spots 
break  out  over  the  body ;  the  colour  of  the 
vomit  changes  to  black,  and  a  black  fur  lines 
the  teeth,  lips,  and  mouth,  haemorrhage  takes 
place  from  the  mouth,  ears,  nostrils,  and 
bowels  ;  the  pulse  sinks  to  an  imperceptible 
thread;  and  if  unrelieved,  hiccough  super- 
venes and  terminates  the  case. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  depends 
upon  the  type  of  the  fever  that  is  developed 
in  its  progress,  which  though  inflammatory 
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and  intermittent  in  its  first  stages,  becomes 
intensely  typhoid  in  its  last.  The  three 
most  important  systems,  and  which  with 
modifications,  constitute  the  sole  practice, 
in  this  disease,  are  cold  aflTusions,  bleeding 
and  purgatives  ;  but  these  must  be  vigorously 
prosecuted  within  the  first  twenty- four 
hours,  to  avert  the  coming-on  of  the  second 
or  typhoid  stage  if  possible. 

TEW  TREE.— The  yew  is  one  of  the 
slowest  growing  trees  we  have,  and  a  very 
little  attention,  by  takine  the  points  of  the 
principal  shoots  ofi*,  will  keep  it  in  the  form 
of  a  shrub  for  an  almost  indefinite  time ; 
treated  in  this  way,  it  is  sometimes  of  value 
for  filling  between  the  boles  of  the  trees  in 
distant  shrubberies,  as  it  will  bear  the  con- 
finement of  such  a  place,  and  is  not  afi"ected 
by  the  drip.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
desired  to  assume  the  tree  form,  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  of  the  leading  shoot, 
for,  as  in  the  fir  tribe,  its  loss  is  not  readily 
repaired.  As  a  hedge- plant  in  situations 
where  a  perfect  screen  from  sweeping  winds 
is  required,  the  yew  would  be  unrivalled 
but  for  its  slow  growth;  it,  however,  bears 
removino-  very  well,  even  when  of  great 
age.  and  this  admits  of  lar^e  plants  being 
employed,  and  thus  a  Sfood  edge  may  be 
formed  at  once.  It  bears  clipping  so  well 
that,  with  attention  to  its  early  trainiosr, 
every  part  may  be  kept  verdant,  and  equally 
full  from  bottom  to  top ;  this  docility  under 
the  shears  u?ed  to  make  it  a  great  favourite, 
when  sculptured  articles  of  the  kind  were 
fashionable.  TThen  once  established,  the 
yew  hedare  is  more  durable  than  any  other, 
exceeding  even  masonry  in  the  time  it  will 
last.  It  should  be  clipped  twice  a  year,  in 
the  early  part  of  summer  and  autumn,  and 
will  then  remain  perfect.  Yew  trees  delisrht 
in  moist,  rich  soils  ;  they  grow  best  in  deep 
loams  or  clay,  but  will  Uve  where  it  is  much 
drier  ;  they  are  usually  raised  from  seed,  or 
at  least  the  common  kinds,  which  produce  it 
freely.  This  is  gathered  in  autumn  and 
mixed  with  sand,  to  be  thrown  in  a  heap  in 
a  shed,  and,  after  turning  two  or  three 
times,  the  pulp  rots,  and  in  spring,  the 
stones  are  sown  in  light,  rich  earth,  being 
covered  about  an  inch  deep.  Part  of  the 
plants  come  up  in  the  same  season,  and  the 
remainder  in  that  following.  The  choicer 
sorts  are  propagated  by  cuttingrs,  which 
may  be  formed  of  either  one  or  two  years' 
old  wood :  the  terminal  shoots  oif  the 
branches  form  the  best,  and  pieces  of  about 
six  inches  in  length  are  to  be  preferred. 
These,  taken  off  either  in  April  or  August. 
and  bedded  rather  thickly  into  a  shaded 
border,  form  rooted  plants  in  a  year.  They 
are  usually  left  undisturbed  till  two  years 
old,  and  the  removal  of  those  pieces  which 
do  not  strike,  generally  leaves  them  plenty 
of  room.  They  are  afterwards  planted  in 
nursery  rows  :  buttheir  subsequent  progress 
is  80  slow,  that  few  besides  the  commercial 
grower  ever  attempt  to  raise  them.  The 
seeilings  receive  similar  treatment ;  and  in 
each  case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  damage 
the  leading  shoots  till  the  plants  have 
attained  a  couple  of  feet  in  height,  when,  if 
desired  for  neages,  they  may  be  topped,  and 


i  the  lateral  shoots  cut  in  and  trained.    Sep- 
tember is  the  best  month  for  removing  these 
I  trees,  whether  old  or  young. 

YOKING    CATTLE.  —  The   amount    of 
labour,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
'  performed,  in  agricultural  practice,  are  ma- 
terially influenced  by  the  manner  in  which 
I  cattle  are  yoked  to  the  plough.    There  are 
two  methods  in  general  use :  one,  yoking  in 
pairs ;   the  other,  yoking  in  a  single  line, 
i  There  are   advantages   and   disadvantages 
attending  each  way ;  and  the  only  method 
i  of  arrivinof  at  a  just  conclusion  is  to  compare 
these,   and  apply   the    deduction   to   such 
special  circumstances  as  may  exist.    A  dis- 
advantage of  yoking  in  pairs  is,  that  in 
plousrhing  the  furrows  betwixt  the  ridges, 
the  land-cattle  go  upon  the  ploughed  land, 
and  tread  it  down  with  their  feet;   this, 
especially  if  the  land  is  wet.  hurts  it  very 
much.    Another  disadvantage  is,  that  when 
there  is  but  as  much  of  the  ridge  unploughed 
as  to  allow  the  land-cattle  to  go  upon  it 
with  difficulty,  they  are  frequently  either 
going  into  the  opposite  furrow,  and  thereby 
giving  the  plough  too  much  land  ;  or,  which 
is  worse,  they  are  jostling  the  furrow-cattle 
upon  the  ploughed  land.    When  cattle  are 
yoked  in  a  line,  they  all  go  in  a  furrow. 
This   necessitates    the   giving   the   plough 
more  land  than  ordinarily.     Another  dis- 
advantage is,  that  horses  and  oxen,  under 
such  conditions,  are  apt  to  throw  the  burden 
on  their  fellows.    This  they  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  doing  when  yoked  in  a  line, 
.  as  each  pulls  by  the  traces  of  the  one  behind 
him  :   and,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of 
the  foremost  horse,  it  is   difficult   to   tell 
when  they  neglect  their  work.     Another 
inconvenience  attending  yoking  cattle  in  a 
line  is.  that  when  the   fore-cattle  are  all 
]  yoked  to  the  traces  of  the  hindm osts  it  is 
obvious  that,  as  the  beam  to  which  the 
draught  is  fixed  is  much  lower  than  the 
I  shoulders  of  the  first  horse,  by  which  the 
I  rest  pull,  such  a  weight  must  be  laid  upon 
his  back  or  shoulders  as  must  render  him 
incapable  of  giving  any  assistance.    When  a 
body  is  to  be  moved  forward,  the  nearer  the 
I  direction  of  the  force  applied,  approaches  to 
the  direction  of  the  boiy,  the  ^rreater  is  the 
I  influence  exercised;   and,  therefore,  as  the 
I  plough    moves    horizontally,    and    as    the 
'  direction  of  the  united  draught  of  a  plough 
I  with  the  cattle  yoked  two  abreast  is  more 
1  horizontally  inclined  than  the  direction  of 
;  the  draught  in  a  plough  with  the  cattle 
yoked  in  a  line,  the  same  force  applied  will 
have  greater  influence.     This  fact  is  con- 
firmed when  the  cattle  are  yoked  in  pairs  ; 
1  for  each  has  then  a  separate  draught.    The 
goadsman   knows   by  the  position  of  the 
i  yokes,  whenever  one  of  the  horses  does  not 
I  draw  equally  well  with  his  fellow  ;   and  the 
ploughman  perceives,  by  the  going  of  the 
ploueh,  whenever  either  of  the  two  pairs 
does  not  draw  equally  well  with  the  other; 
for  if  the  pair  that  go  foremost  neglect  their 
work,  the  plough  is  pulled  out  of  the  ground ; 
and  if  the  pair  that  go  hindmost  neglect 
their  work,  the  plough  enters  the  soil  too 
deeply.     These  different  modes  of  yoking 
are,  also,  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on 
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tlie  paitjcuiar  dtiil.  When  the  laud  ia  stJfl" 
and  the  labour  severe,  yoking  the  cattle  in 
pairs  seems  preferable,  as  it  afl'ords  the 
strongest  draught ;  and  when  the  land  is 
•wet  and  in  dang:er  of  being  injured  by  the 
treading  of  the  cattle,  the  yoking  them  in  a 
line  confines  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  and  prevents  a  great  amount  of 
harm. 

YORKSHIRE  BACON.— It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  bacon  which  comes  from 
Yorkshire  is  the  best  of  this  kind  of  food. 
The  peculiarity  of  llavour  depends  upon  the 
mode  of  curing',  which  is  conducted  in  the 
following  manner  :— After  killing,  the  meat 
is  suffered  to  hang  for  twenty-four  hours, 
before  being  cut  up ;  saltpetre  is  then 
rubbed  in,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  meat, 
and  from  twenty -one  to  twenty -eight 
pounds  of  common  salt;  this  being  well 
rubbed  in,  the  meat  is  laid  in  a  tub  kept  for 
that  purpose.  Having  lain  for  a  fortnight, 
it  is  turned  over,  and  about  seven  pounds  of 
salt  is  applied,  after  which  the  meat  is  left 
lor  a  fortnight  longer  ;  it  is  then  taken  out, 
and  hung  up  in  the  kitchen,  the  inside 
washed  over  with  quicklime' and  water,  to 
preserve  it  from  the  bacon -fly  and  prevent 
it  turning  rancid ;  it  is  then  hung  up  in  a 
spare  room  away  from  all  heat,  but  where  it 
is  perfectly  dry. 

YORKSHIRE  BISCUITS.-Mix  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  bi- carbonate  of  soda  and  a 
very  little  salt  with  a  pound  of  flour ;  rub 
in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  add  one 
egg,  well  beaten,  and  as  much  butter- milk 
as  will  render  the  mass  of  a  stiff"  paste ; 
knead  till  quite  smooth  ;  roll  it,  cut  out  the 
biscuits  ;  prick  them,  and  bake  immediately 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

^^  Flour,  lib. ;  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  1 
small  teaspoonlul ;  salt,  suflScient ;  butter, 
ilb. ;  egg,  i ;  butter-milk,  sufficient. 

YORKSHIRE  CAKE.— To  one  quart  of 
lukewarm  milk  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
good  ale  yeast,  and  mix  them  well  together 
with  enough  flour  to  make  a  thick  batter ; 
let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  till  it  rises  as 
high  as  it  can ;  then  rub  half  a  pound  of 
butter  into  some  flour,  and  mix  with  it  four 
eggs  ;  beat  all  well  together,  add  sufficient 
flour  to  make  it  into  dough,  and  let  it  stand 
for  half  an  hour  ;  then  work  it  lightly  up 
and  make  into  buns,  put  them  on  tins  in  a 
slow  oven,  cover  them  with  a  light  cloth, 
and  toast  them  with  butter. 

^°  Milk,  1  quart ;  yeast,  i  pint ;  flour, 
sufficient;  butter,  ^Ib. ;  eggs,  4. 

YORKSHIRE  CAUDLE.— Take  a  pint 
of  new  milk,  turn  it  with  sack ;  then  strain, 
and  put  it  in  a  saucepan  with  two  blades  of 
mace,  three  slices  of  white  bread,  and  a  little 
grated  nutmeg.  Boil  over  a  slow  fire,  then 
beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the 
whites  of  two ;  stir  into  the  caudle  to 
thicken,  taking  care  to  stir  one  way  for  fear 
of  curdling  it ;  sweeten  to  taste,  and  serve 
warm. 

YORKSHIRE  MUFFINS.— Set  a  sponge 
with  a  portion  of  a  pint  of  new  milk,  and 
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half  an  ounce  of  German  yeast,  stirred  into 
the  midst  of  two  pounds  oi  flour ;  set  it  in  a 
rather  warm  place,  covered  with  a  cloth ; 
when  well  risen,  melt  two  ounces  of  butter 
in  the  remainder  of  the  pint  of  milk  ;  mix  it 
into  the  flour,  adding  a  little  salt  and  two 
eggs,  well  beaten  ;  beat  the  dough  for 
twenty  minutes  ;  then  make  it  up  into  balls, 
on  a  board  well  dredged  witli  flour ;  lay  a 
cloth  in  a  tray  belore  The  fire,  but  not  too 
near  ;  dredge  it  well  with  flour,  and  as  the 
balls  are  made,  place  them  at  a  certain 
distance  from  each  other,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  run  into  each  other  in  rising;  cover 
them  with  a  cloth,  and  in  about  twenty 
minutes  lay  them  on  hot  tins  ;  shape  them 
with  a  knife,  and  bake  them  in  a  quick 
oven. 

i^=  Flour,  2lbs.;  milk,  1  pint;  butter, 
2ozs.;  eggs,  2;  German  yeast,  5OZ. 

YORKSHIRE  PUDDl^S'G.— This  highly 
esteemed  and  excellent  pudding  may  be 
made  in  a  variety  of  ways,  tlie  following 
methods  being  the  best :— 1.  Take  two  eggs, 
a  pint  of  milk  or  of  water,  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt;  beat  these  well  together, 
put  six  large  tablespooniuls  of  flour  into  a 
basin,  gradually  incorporate  with  it  the  eggs, 
and  the  miik  or  water  to  a  smooth  batter, 
and  beat  these  together  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Place  over  this  the  meat  which  is  to  be 
roasted  or  baked.  Where  it  is  wished  to  retain 
the  gravy  for  other  purposes,  the  pudding 
may  be  baked  in  the  following  manner : — 
Rub  a  tablespoonful  of  dripping  over  the 
bottom  and  the  sides  of  the  baking- pan, 
and  into  this,  pour  the  batter  through  a 
strainer;  bake  the  pudding  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  frequently  turning  the  pan,  to  allow 
of  the  pudding  becoming  uniiormly  brown. 
2.  Rub  half  a  teaspoonlul  of  baking-powder 
quite  smooth,  mix  it  well  with  six  ounces  of 
flour,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  it  a 
stiff"  batter,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  beat 
the  whole  till  perfectly  smooth ;  add  two 
eggs,  well  beaten,  and  as  much  milk  as,  with 
the  quantity  previously  used,  will  make  a 
pint  in  all.  Melt  some  butter  in  a  large  flat 
dish  or  tin  ;  pour  in  the  batter  ;  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  3.  Make  a  stiff  batter  of  the 
beaten  whites  and  yolks  of  three  eggs,  half 
a  pound  of  flour,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cold 
milk,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  ale.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a 
shallow  dish  previously  heated,  by  being 
placed  under  the  joint  which  is  being 
roasted.  This  pudding  will  take  two  hours 
to  cook  before  a  good  fire.  4.  Take  six  eggs, 
and  an  equal  number  of  tablespoontuls  of 
flour,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Whisk  the 
eggs  well,  strain,  and  mix  them  gradually 
with  the  flour,  then  pour  in  by  degrees  as 
much  new  milk  as  will  reduce  the  batter  to 
the  consistence  of  rather  thin  cream.  Have 
a  pan  warmed  in  readiness  ;  beat  the  batter 
briskly  and  lightly  the  instant  before  it  is 
poured  in,  watch  it  carefully  to  prevent 
burning,  and  let  the  edges  have  an  equal 
share  of  the  fire.  When  the  pudding  is 
quite  firm  in  every  part,  and  well- coloured 
on  the  surface,  turn  the  under  side  to  brown. 
5.  Mix  five  tablespoontuls  of  flour  with  a 
quart  of  milk,  and  four  eggs  well  beaten ; 
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been  issued.  The  Dictionary  of  Useful  Knowledge  (a 
companion  Work),  forming  a  Book  of  Reference  upon  all  matters 
of  History,  Geography,  Science,  Natural  History,  Statistics,  &c., 
is  now  in  progress,  and  is  well  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of 
the  Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants  :  thus,  the  two  Dictionaries 
form  a  complete  and  invaluahle  EncyclopcBdia,  emlracing  all 
subjects  of  i?iterest  and  of  practical  utility. 

In  compiling  the  Dictionary  of  Daily  Wants,  the  Editors^ 
have  availed  themselves  of  works  by  the  most  eminent  authorities 
in  various  departments.  A  List  of  these  authorities  is  appended,, 
and  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Editors  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  Authors  of   the  Books  enumerated. 
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Hudson's  Executor's  Guidei 

Huftiphrey's  Ocean  Garden  and  Rirer  Garden. 

Interview. 

Jenning's  Recipes  in  Cookery. 
Johnson's  Everj^  Lady  her  own.  Gardener. 
Johnson's  Farmer's  Encyclopaedia. 
Johnson's  Garden  Manual.  i 

Johnson's  Life,  Health,  and  Disease. 
Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life. 

Kemp's  How  to  Lay  out  a  Small  Garden. 
Kitchiner's  Cook's  Oracle. 
Kitchiner's  Housekeeper's  Oracle. 
Knight's  Popular  Cyclopaedia. 

Leslie's  Confectioner. 

Le^^'is's  Cook. 

Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

Life  Doubled  by  the  Economy  of  Time. 

Loudon's  Domestic  Pets. 

Loudon's  Cyclopse.lia  of  Ai-chitecture. 

Loudon's  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture. 

Loudon's  Cyclopaedia  of  Gardening. 

Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy. 
Maunder's  Treasury  of  Knowledge. 
Maunder's  Ti'easury  of  Xatm'al  History. 
Mawe's  Every  Man  his  o^ti  Gardener. 
McCulloch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 
Mcintosh's  Book  of  the  Garden. 
Mcintosh's  Ten  Thousand  Receipts. 
Mechanic's  Magazine. 
Merle's  Domestic  Dictionary. 
Morton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture. 
MmTay's    Handbooks   for   Travellers    and 
Tourists. 

New  London  Cookery. 
Notices  to  Correspondents. 

One  Thousand  Practical  Receipts. 
Orr's  Household  Handbooks, 


Paris's  Dictionary  of  Diet 
Penny  Cyclopaedia. 
Phillips's  Million  of  Facts. 
Philp's  History  of  Progress. . 
Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery. 
Plain  Family  Receipts. 
Plant's  Gardener's  Dictionary. 
Popham's  Nm*sery  Guide. 
Practical  American  Cook-book. 
Practical  House-w-ife. 

Rarey's  Art  of  Horse-Taming. 
Reason  Why  :  General  Science. 
Reason  Why  :  Natural  History. 
Rham's  Dictionary  of  the  Farm. 
Richardson's  Rural  Handbooks. 
RiObinson's  British  Wine-Maker. 
Rolando's  Course  of  Fencing. 
Rowland  on  the  Hair. 
Rundell's  English  Cookery  Book. 

Shopkeeper's  Guide. 

Smee  on  Debility. 

South's  Household  Surgeni-. 

Soyer's  Modern  Housewife. 

Stephens's  Book  of  the  Farm.  . 

Tegetmeier's  Information  on  Common  Sub- 
jects. 
Tegetmeier's  Manual  of  Domestic  Economy. 
That's  It. 

Thomson's  Dictionary  of  Domestic  Medicine . 
Three  Experiments  of  Lining. 
Toilet  Book. 

Tomhnson's  Cyclopaedia. 
Tutliill's  Nurser}'  Book. 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Ai'ts  and  Sciences. 
Useful  Arts. 
Useful  Teacher. 

Vegetarian  Cookery. 

Walker's  Defensive  Exercises. 

Walker's  Manly  Exercises. 

Walsh's  ]^Ianual  of  Domestic  Economy. 

Ward's  Wardian  Cases  and  their  Application. 

Warren's  Economical  Cookery  Book. 

Webster  and  Parke's  Cyclopaedia  of  Domestic 

Economy. 
White's  Lessons  on  Housewifery. 

Youatt  on  the  Dog. 
Youatt  on  the  Horse. 
Young  Mother. 
Young  Wife. 
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